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18.  Letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    By 
Bev.  Adam  Duncan  Tait.     pp.  56.     Edinburgh :  Paton. 

It  is  observed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubleg  in  l63S,  *'  there  was  so  little  curiosity  either  in  the 
court  or  the  country,  to  know  any  thing  of  Scotland  or  what  was 
done  there,  that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland,  nor 
had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  Ga- 
zette.*' We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how  speedily  the  impo- 
licy of  this  neglect  was  shown ;  nor  how  great  a  part  the  Scots 
acted  in  the  public  affairs  of  England  during  the  next  fifteen 
years,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  for  many  years  past  a  very 
similar  indifference  with  regard  to  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  has  prevailed  ;  no  omen,  we  trust, 
of  a  similar  termination  of  those  events  which  begin  already  to 
turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland.  We  sincerely  believe  that  not- 
withstanding the  widely  different  character  of  our  '*  Gazettes" 
from  those  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
direct  interest  which  since  the  Union,  has  connected  us  with  the 
parliamentary  elections  and  politics  of  Scotland,  nothing  has  been 
generally  known  of  its  condition  in  many  more  important  parti- 
culars. Thus  only  can  we  explain  the  indifference,  with  which 
English  Churchmen  suffered  their  Scotch  brethren  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  penal  laws,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  justly  blaming  the  far  milder  enactments  which  had 
been  passed,  at  various  times,  against  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  generally  known  in  England,  that 
as  late  as  1 792  every  Scotch  clergyman  was  liable  to  six  months 
imprisonment  on  the  first,  and  to  transportation  for  life  on  the 
second,  conviction,  for  the  offence  of  reading  in  any  congrega- 
tion the  prayers  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  required  by  law  to  be 
used  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  any 
evasion  of  this  law,  the  presence  of  five  persons  in  any  place  was 
declared  to  constitute  such  an  unlawful  congregation,  and  lest  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy  should  induce  them  to  brave  these  penalties, 
every  layman  present  at  the  service  was  made  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  (if  he  were  convicted  of  such  crime  twice  in 
one  year)  incurred  moreover  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  political 
privileges  which  he  might  possess  whether  as  a  peer  or  a  com- 
moner. Had  these  things  been  generally  known,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  England  would  so  long  have  suffered 
reckless  politicians  to  bring  upon  their  country  the  guilt  of  per- 
secuting the  Church  of  God.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  now  generally  known,  which  have  made  congre- 
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gations  of  the  Church  so  few  and  so  poor  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
— that  in  the  year  1709, '*  there  were  thirteen  congregations  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh/'  and  that  Chapels  were  frequent  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  until  they  were  burnt,  and  the  peaceable 
congregations  scattered,  by  the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  1746.  Surely  men  confidently  reckon  on  our  ig- 
norance of  such  facts,  who  complain  of  the  scanty  aid  given  by 
English  Churchmen  towards  the  restoration  of  the  temples  which 
their  fathers  destroyed,  as  of  an  injury  to  the  Kirk"*^. 

And  while  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  Churchmen  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Kirk  has 
shared  the  neglect.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  mass  of  educated 
men  have  known  concerning  it  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a 
Presbyterian  body,  together  with  such  facts  as  they  have  picked 
up  in  English  history.  Meanwhile  a  controversy  has  sprung  up, 
which,  after  long  raging  around  the  Scotch  Establishment,  has  en- 
tered into  its  bosom,  and  has  produced  events,  which,  by  bringing 
it  into  direct  and  open  collision  with  the  civil  power,  have  ren- 
dered an  appeal  to  parliament  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Kirk  actually  indispensable.  That  such  an  appeal  is  felt  as  a 
great  evil,  all  parties  freely  admit.  It  should  be  remembered 
m  fairness,  that  the  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  a  legislature,  in  which 
the  representatives  of  Scotland  form  a  small  minority,  and  that 
even  of  those  representatives  few  are  members  of  the  Kirk.f 

*  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  pablished  Feb.  11, {1840,  page  166,  an  advertisement 
is  inserted  by  the  Rev.  James  Walker  of  Hantley.  He  states  that  he  has  officiated  there 
upwards  of  mtjr-aeven  yean,  he  roust  therefore  have  good  authority  for  the  following 
account  of  his  congregation  :  "  It  was  at  one  time  very  respectable,  and  immediately 
before  the  ill  advised  expedition  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  1745,  had  built  and  fi- 
nished an  elegant  Chapel.  On  the  fatal  termination  of  that  expedition  this  house  toos 
humt  daum  to  the  ground  by  the  royal  army,  the  congregation  was  dispersed,  and  sub- 
jected to  such  hardships  and  inconveniences  as  the  present  generation  would  hardly 
believe.  But  notwithstanding  this  cruel  and  unmerited  persecution,  they  kept  stecf* 
last  to  their  principles,  and  were  thankful  when  they  could  find  a  place  however  mean 
where  they  could  meet  to  offer  op  tiieir  public  devotions  to  God  in  safety  :  they  knew 
not  one  Sunday  where  thev  could  meet  the  next.  At  last,  in  the  year  1772,  they  ven- 
tured to  build  an  Episcopal  Chapel  in  tkeform  of  an  obscure  dweUing  hout$  toUh  ekim^ 
ngyi,  the  only  form  they  could  adopt  with  safety.*'  He  goes  on  to  mention  that  this 
baiiding,  requiring  more  repairs  than  it  seemed  worth  while  to  give  to  it,  he  determined 
to  try  "  to  erect  a  plain  and  decent  edifice  suitable  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God," 
and  having  collected  in  different  quarters  about  £90,  he  applied,  through  his  Diocesan 
to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds.  And  this 
grant  was  one  of  those,  of  which  a  newspaper  professing  to  be  conducted  by  Church- 
men, and  on  principles  strictly  religious,  complained  bitterly,  as  injurious  to  the  Kirk  ! 
Our  readers  we  trust  will  excuse  our  bringing  in  this  case  (one  of  roanj)  before  them 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  the  means  of  obtaining  some  farther  aid  towards  this  good 
work,  and  of  gladdening  the  heart  of  an  aged  servant  of  God,  who  has  survived  the 
period  of  persecution. 

■f  We  believe  it  appeared  last  jear  that  only  two  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  in  communion  with  the  Kirk,  while  even  they  acted  as  Churchmen  while  in 
England* 

B  2 
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Accordingly  the  measures  already  adopted  were  preferred,  because 
(after  careful  consultation  with  eminent  legal  authorities  and  with 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown)  it  was  believed  that  no  new  parlia- 
mentary enactment  would  be  required  to  give  them  the  force  of 
law;  and  since  it-has  been  found  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous, 
the  very  necessity  of  going  to  parliament  is  urged  by  one  party  as 
a  conclusive  argument  for  retracing  their  steps ;  while  Dr.  Chal- 
mers (the  head  of  that  which  carried  and  adheres  to  them)  laments 
that  necessity,  and  appeals  first  of  all  to  the  clergy  of  England,  as 
men  who,  if  they  cannot  approve  the  *'  peculiarities  of  the  Pres- 
byterian establishment,"  will  at  least  give,  '*  what  he  wants,*' — 

*'  An  ecclesiastical  bearing  to  an  ecclesiastical  matter — insomuch,  that 
though  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  both  in  the  numbers  and  the  in- 
telligence of  our  lay  friends^  I  should  feel  it  a  more  hopeful  and  conge- 
nial employment  to  order  my  cause  before  an  assembly  of  Episcopalian 
clergymen^  rather  than  before  an  assembly  of  Presbyterian  laymen.  Our 
question  would  be  infinitely  safer  in  a  convocation  than  in  a  parliament.'* 
— Ch(Umers,  p.  101. 

This  appeal,  replied  to  as  it  is  by  another  from  Dr.  Bryce  on 
behalf  of  the  opposite  views,  must  be  our  excuse  if  we  undertake 
to  give  some  account  of  the  ^'  present  position"  of  the  Kirk.  That 
the  task  is  difficult  we  feel,  especially  because  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  either  Scotchmen  or  lawyers,  but  it  is  one  for  which  we 
have  laboured  to  prepare  ourselves  by  an  impartial  examination 
of  both  sides ;  it  is  one  too  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
every  Churchman ;  because  it  involves  a  practical  application  of 
the  principles,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1834,  passed  a  resolution,  "  That  it  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  this  Church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded 
on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  in 
order  that  this  principle  may  be  carried  into  full  effect"  they 
enact,  that  the  presbytery  to  whom  any  presentation  of  a  patron 
shall  hereafter  be  delivered,  after  receiving  the  same  as  a  valid 
presentation  (which  they  are  bound  in  law  to  do),  shall  be  ready 
to  receive,  from  any  male  head  of  a  family  in  communion  with 
the  Kirk,  any  objections  whatever  against  the  admission  of  the 
presentee ;  which  objection  may  relate,  either  to  his  moral  and 
religious  character,  and  his  fituess  for  the  ministerial  office,  or 
to  his  qualifications  for  the  particular  charge  now  designed  for 
him.  These  objections  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  presbytery  at 
their  discretion,  subject  to  an  appeal.  Moreover,  besides  this 
liberty  of  objecting  for  causes  shown,  the  same  body  (viz.  the 
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male  heads  of  families,  being  communicants)  are  farther  allowed 
to  put  in  dissents  without  cause  alleged  to  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment ;  it  being  only  necessary  that  every  one  of  them  (if  required 
to  do  so)  shall ''  solemnly  declare ;  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious 
or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congregation."  These  dissents 
without  cause,  being  numbered  by  the  Presbytery,  are  to  be 
wholly  without  effect,  unless  they  are  offered  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body  qualified  to  tender  them.  If  offered  by  such  a  ma- 
jority, and  not  withdrawn  within  about  a  fortnight,  it  is  impera- 
tive upon  the  Presbytery  to  reject  the  patron's  nominee  *'  so  far 
as  regards  the  particular  presentation,  and  the  occasion  of  that 
vacancy  in  the  parish  ;*'  and  forthwith  to  direct  notice  of  this  their 
determination  to  be  given  to  the  patron,  the  presentee,  and  the 
elders  of  the  parish.  If  a  second  presentation  is  hereupon  is- 
sued, the  same  course  is  to  be  repeated ;  if  not,  the  right  to  pre- 
sent will  of  course  lapse,  after  the  period  fixed  by  law.  But 
when  a  lapse  takes  place  the  Presbytery  (to  whom  the  law  gives 
the  presentation  in  that  case)  shall  be  exempted  from  the  rules 
now  introduced,  and  may  appoint  in  spite  of  all  dissents.*" 

These  regulations  were  to  apply  to  every  vacancy  which  might 
take  place  ''  after  the  rising  of  the  present  Assembly,"  (i.  e.  after 
Iday,  1834).  On  the  31st  of  August,  1834,  the  church  and  parish 
of  Auchterarder  became  vacant.  On  the  1 4th  of  September,  Mr. 
Robert  Young  was  presented  thereto  by  the  patron,  Lord  Kinnoull; 
the  course  prescribed  by  the  Assembly  was  gone  through,  and  Mr. 
Young  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  church  of  Auchterarder  on 
Sundays,  November  l6  and  November  23.  The  Presbytery  met 
on  December  2  at  Auchterarder,  and  an  opportunity  being  given, 
DO  special  objections  were  given  in ;  but  dissents  without  reason 
being  lodged  by  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  being 
communicants,  the  Presbytery  ultimately  rejected  Mr.  Young. 
Upon  this  arose  the  suit  of  Lord  Kinnoull  and  Mr.  Young  against 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
supreme  civil  tribunal  of  Scotland.  The  point  really  at  issue, 
and  which  was  tried  in  this  individual  instance,  was  of  course  the 
legality  of  that  act  of  the  Assembly,  in  obedience  to  which  the 
Presbytery  had  acted.  The  importance  of  the  question  excited  the 
deepest  interest.  It  was  argued  before  the  whole  bench  of  judges, 
thirteen  in  number.  The  pleading,  which  commenced  November 
21,  1837^  and  concluded  December  13,  fills  the  first  volume  at 

*  Wc  bsTe  given  as  fairly  as  possible  the  sabf  tance  of  these  regalations,  which 
occiipT  above  foar  pages,  and  from  their  technical  language  would  be  at  first  almost 
uiuutelligible  to  English  readers.  See  them  in  Auchterarder  Report,  Appendix, 
Ho,  1. 
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the  head  of  this  article.  The  opinions  of  the  judges^  delivered 
seriatim,  occupy  the  451  pages  of  the  second,  and  sentence  was 
not  ultimately  pronounced  until  March  8,  1838.  The  sentence 
thus  carefully  weighed  was  confirmed,  on  appeal,  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1839*  That  sentence,  which  was 
carried  by  eight  judges  aeainst  five,  declared  that  the  court  was 
competent  to  try  the  question,*  and  that 

'*  The  Presbytery,  in  rejecting  the  said  Robert  Young  as  presentee  of 
the  church  and  parish  of  Auchterarder,  on  the  sole  ground  that  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families,  communicants  in  the  parish,  have  dissented, 
without  any  reason  assigned,  from  bis  admission  as  minister,  have  acted,  to 
the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  said  pursuers  (t.e.  plaintiffs),  illegally,  and  in 
violation  of  their  duty,  and  contrary  to  the  provision  of  certain  statutes," 
&c.  &€• — Aucht,  Rqf.  ii.  451. 

This  sentence  became  the  law  of  the  land  finally,  and  (except 
by  the  legislature)  irrevocably,  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1839*  Oa 
the  20th,  the  General  Assembly  met,  and  the  great  question  before 
them  was,  of  course,  what  must  be  done  in  consequence  of  this 
judgment?  Three  motions  (by  as  many  distinguished  members) 
were  brought  before  them.  The  first  declared,  that  the  veto  act 
'*  having  been  declared  by  the  supreme  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country  to  infringe  on  civil  and  patrimonial  rights,  with  which 
the  Church  has  often  and  expressly  required  that  its  judicatories 
should  not  intermeddle,as  being  matters  incompetent  to  them,  and 
not  within  their  jurisdiction ;"  the  Kirk  shall  proceed  exactly  as  if  it. 
had  never  been  passed,  without  any  formal  repeal  of  a  law  which 
was  already  pronounced  invalid.  Of  the  third  motion  we  need 
only  remark  at  present,  that,  like  the  first,  it  assumed  that  the  in- 
validity of  the  veto  act  was  fully  established.  The  second  (moved 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  present  ruler  of  the  Kirk,  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  204  against  156),  proceeded  on  principles  widely  dif- 
ferent; it  declared,  first,  that  the  judgment  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  '^decided  all  questions  of  civil  right  ;*'  and  therefore  directed 
that  no  opposition  should  be  made  to  any  claim  on  the  emoluments 
of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder,  whether  advanced  by  the  patron 
or  presentee.     But  it  went  on  to  declare, 

"  And  whereas  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  is  one  coeval  with  the 
Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  forms  an  integral  part  in  its  constitu- 
tion, embodied  in  its  standards  and  declared  in  various  acts  of  Assembly^ 
the  General  Assembly  resolve,  that  this  principle  cannot  be  abandoned^ 
and  that  no  presentee  shall  be  forced  upon  any  parish  contrary  to  the  vnll 
of  the  congregation" 

"  And  whereas  by  the  decision  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that  when 

*  We  omit  all  mention  of  those  pleas  which  relate  onlj  to  the  legal  tccbnicalittet  of 
the  Auchterarder  case,  without  toachiog  the  general  question^ 
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ibis  principle  is  carried  into  effect  ia  any  parishi  the  legal  provision  for 
tbe  sustentation  of  the  ministry  in  that  parish  may  be  thereby  suspended! 
the  General  Assembly,  being  deeply  impressed  with  tbe  unhappy  conse« 
quences  which  must  arise  from  any  collision  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  holding  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power,  not  involving  any  dereliction  of  the  principles  apd  funda* 
mental  laws  of  their  constitution,  to  prevent  such  unfortunate  results,  do 
therefore  appoint  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  what 
way  the  privileges  of  the  National  Establishment,  and  the  harmony  be- 
tween Church  and  State  may  remain  unimpaired,  with  instructions  to 
confer  with  the  Government  of  the  country,  if  they  shall  see  cause."— » 
Auchterarder  Case  Debase,  p.  5. 

The  difference  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Assemblyi  aa 
tested  by  tbe^ie  motions,  is  clearly  a  difference  of  principle.  It 
18  not  a  question^  whether  the  judgment  in  the  Auchterarder  case 
does  io  fact  decide  the  illegality  of  the  act  of  the  Kirk.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  tbe  act  of  the  Kirk  is  formally  and  dis-> 
tinctly  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  delivered  after  a  full 
consideration  by  the  supreme  civil  courts.  The  only  question 
is,  '•  What  then  ?"  The  party  of  Dr.  Cook  say,  it  follows  that 
tbe  veto  act  is  null  and  void ;  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  as  tbe 
principle  of  the  veto  act  cannot  be  abandoned,  and  as  certain 
''unfortunate  results''  may  well  follow  from  adbering  to  it,  a 
committee  be  appointed,  &c. 

Here  then  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  (we  beg  our 
readers  most  specially  to  observe)  a  question  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  expediency  or  tbe  religiousness  of  the  original  Act  of  Assembly. 
To  these  subjects  we  shall  return  hereafter.  But  we  desire  first 
of  all  to  call  attention  to  this  important  question  of  principle. 
What  is  the  duty  of  Church  rulers  when  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  or  declared  by  the  courts,  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  Church  f  Are  they  to  say,  "  We  are  bound,  as 
good  subjects,  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the  law 
of  the  Church  must  give  way  ?"  Or  are  they  to  say, "  Our  first  duty 
is  to  obey  and  enforce  the  law  of  the  Church ;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  are  sincerely 
sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  ourselves  ?" 

The  Kirk  have  adopted  the  latter  language,  and  what  Christian 
can  doubt  that  herein  they  have  done  well  ?   They  have  said : — 

''  The  very  same  reasons  which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  yield  at 
first,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  yield  now,  and  must  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  ever  to  yield.  It  is  not  a  point  of  honour  for  which  we  are 
contending,  that  might  be  conceded.  It  is  not  a  question  of  doubtful 
expediency,  upon  which  a  new  light  might  break  in  upon  us.  It  Is  not 
a  mere  sullen  mood  of  obstinacy,  out  of  which  we  might  be  coaxed,  or 
cajoled,  or  compelled.     It  is  a  matter  of  plain  and  high  principle.     It  is 
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true  indeed,  in  one  sense^  we  formed  our  decision  originally  nnder  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  what  the  civil  courts  would  determine  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  toe  were  under  no  mistake  %nth  regard  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  We  thought  that  the  law  of  the  land  allowed — toe  vere  sure 
that  the  law  of  Christ  required  us  to  decide  as  we  did  decide.  No  new 
element  has  arisen  to  alter  or  affect  our  view  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
applicable  to  such  a  case.  The  decision  of  the  Civil  Court  may  show 
that  it  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  than  we  thought, 
that  Mr.  Young  should  be  rejected ; — can  it  ever  show  that  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ  that  he  should  be  settled.** — Non^ 
Intrusion  Tracts  quoted  by  Dean  of  Faculty^  p.  85. 

We  really  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  made  to  this  argu- 
ment. We  may  think,  of  course,  that  they  are  mistaken  in  their 
judgment  of  the  law  of  God.  Satisfy  them  that  they  are  so,  and 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  retrace  their  steps  *,  but  you  do  not 
advance  one  step  towards  this  result  by  shewing,  ever  so  clearly; 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is  against  them.  In  fact  every  such  ar- 
gument goes  upon  principles,  which  (if  consistently  carried  out) 
would  make  the  law  of  the  land  the  only  standard  of  morals, 
wjiether  to  Churches  or  individuals.  This  is.our  objection  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  Dr.  Cook,  both  in  his  speech  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  bis  **  protest." 

<<  We  dissent  from  the  recommendation  or  injunction  of  the  commission 
to  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  not  to  take  Mr.  Young  on  trials. 

"  1 .  Because  we  consider  that  the  resistance,  implied  in  this  decision 
of  the  commission,  to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Young,  affirmed^  upon  an  appeal  by  the  Church,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  every  good  subject,  is 
subversive  of  the  great  purpose  for  which  all  government  is  instituted,  and 
is  peculiarly  to  be  lamented  and  condemned  when  exhibited  by  the 
members  of  an  established  Church  deriving  from  the  legislature  its  privi- 
leges as  an  establishment.*' — Chalmers,  p.  122. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Cook  is  thus  far  perfectly  right;  that  if  the 
Kirk  owes  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the  civil  courts,  in  op- 
position (as  she  verily  believes)  to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  not 
merely  because  she  is  an  establishment,  or  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
members)  a  Church,  but  because  it  is  "  the  duty  of  every  good 
subject*'  to  obey  the  law  even  when  his  conscience  requires  him 
to  disobey  it,  in  other  words,  to  obey  man  rather  than  God.  But 
we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  The  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  sacred ;  it  is  the  authority  of  God ;  they  who  resist  it  receive 
unto  themselves  damnation.  There  is  no  limit,  no  exemption, 
except  one.  His  commands  may  be  impolitic,  but  they  must 
be  obeyed,  for  conscience  sake ;  they  may  be  oppressive,  but  they 
must  be  submitted  to.  Only  wheu  they  contradict  the  law  of 
God,  they  contradict  that  from  which  they  derive  all  their  au« 
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tboritj;  like  the  founders  of  the  Kirk  in  1638,  who  levied  forces 
in  the  king's  name  to  fight  against  the  king.  And  when  this 
state  of  things  arises,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Christians 
(whether  they  be  mere  individuals  or  whether  they  be  rulers  in  the 
Church)  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences, they  must  say,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  con- 
cerning this  matter,  for  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver 
us.  This  was  the  trial  of  the  martyrs.  Whosoever  is  judged 
worthy  to  obtain  their  crown,  if  he  lives  under  a  regular  and 
orderly  government,  can  gain  it  only  by  that  which  Dr.  Cook 
pronounces  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  and 
subversive  of  the  great  purpose  for  which  all  government  is  in- 
stituted,— by  refusing  to  obey  the  command  of  the  magistrate. 
The  martyrs  are  God's  witnesses ;  witnesses  to  nothing  more  em* 
phatically  than  to  the  superior  authority  of  His  law  over  that  of 
human  lawgivers.  And  the  Church  too  is  called  to  be  His  wit* 
ness,  to  suffer  martyrdom,  if  need  be,  for  His  sake ;  and  in  every 
age  her  rulers  must  imitate  the  martyrs  by  withstanding  to  the 
face  even  kings  and  parliaments,  if  they  desire  that  the  Church 
prove  false  to  her  divine  commission. 

Of  course  we  have  all  along  supposed  the  civil  power  to  de- 
mand of  the  Church  something  inconsistent  with  her  duty  towards 
her  Head.  Whether  the  Kirk  is  right  in  supposing  that  such  is 
now  her  case,  is  not  the  question.  We  do  not  deny,  nay,  we 
zealously  maintain,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  without  sincere  con- 
cern, that  Churchmen  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  re- 
quired by  their  allegiance  to  the  law  of  God  to  decline  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  Doubtless  they  are  bound  carefully  to  consider 
whether  the  difference  may  be  removed  by  any  concessions  which 
they  dare  make,  by  any  personal  sacrifices,  by  any  humble  and 
patient  explanation.  All  this  however  they  must  do,  not  because 
they  hesitate  between  the  law  of  God  and  of  man,  but  because 
they  are  bound  carefully  to  enquire  what  the  law  of  God  really  is. 
And  when  at  last  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  they  must  act 
accordingly.  We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Kirk  have  done  this.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  rushed  willingly  or  lightly  into  a  conflict  with 
the  law  of  his  country.  He  has  gone  in  and  out  before  us  too 
long,  he  has  given  too  many  proofs  of  a  Christian  temper,  he  is 
too  near  the  evening  of  life,  that  we  should  so  judge  of  him. 
Nay,  his  temptation,  we  sincerely  believe,  would  be  rather  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  an  establishment,  and  therefore 
to  give  up  too  much  to  preserve  it.  Doubtless  the  cause  of 
quarrel  is  nothing  but  that  which  he  verily  believes,  whether  with  or 
without  just  reason,  to  be  the  law  of  the  Lord  bis  God. 
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So  plain  is  the  caie  thus  far,  that  it  is  hardly  denied  by  any  one^ 
that  abstractedly  such  is  the  duty  of  a  Church,  as  of  an  individuah 
But  men  have  in  some  way  persuaded  themselvesy  that  this  plain 
duty  is  strangely  modified,  in  the  case  of  a  society  established 
by  law.  We  have  preferred  to  conduct  the  argument  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  Establishments;  because  it  seems 
important  that  men  should  realize  the  fact,  that  these  doubts  be- 
tween the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  do  not  arise 
(as  they  are  apt  to  imagine)  from  the  establishment,  but  from  the 
existence,  of  the  Church.  They  are  likely  to  happen  from  time 
to  time  wherever  Christ  our  Lord  has  set  up  His  kingdom  upoa 
earth.  To  suppose  that  a  Church  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  law 
of  the  land  unless  it  is  established  by  law,  although  the  notion 
is  common  enough  in  these  times,  is  one  miserable  instance  of 
these  low  views  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  civil  government, 
with  which  Locke  and  others  have  tainted  the  national  mind. 
Let  us  think  more  reverently  of  the  ordinance  of  God.  Every 
Church,  although  unestablished,  nay,  although  persecuted  by  the 
magistrate,  is  bound  for  conscience  sake  toward  God  to  obey 
every  command  of  lawful  authority ;  so  that  the  command  is  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  no  Church,  however  favoured,  owes 
obedience  to  any  command  which  is  so.  This  we  presume  must 
be  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  unestablished  Churches, 
although  bound  to  obey  the  civil  power,  afford  no  opportunity 
for  its  interference.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  when,  in  his  sentence 
on  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  he  declares: — 

*'  As  for  those  ministers  of  the  Church  whose  consciences  cannot 
submit  to  the  law,  so  long  as  it  remains  the  law  I  am  afraid  nothing 
remains  for  those  ministers  but  to  retire  from  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  impossible  that  they  should  remain  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  yet  resist  the  law  by  which  they  have  become  an  Established 
Church.  That  great  and  good  man  Ebenezer  Erskine,  an  hundred  years 
ago,  did  not  so  think  *  *  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  submit  to 
the  law,  he  withdrew  from  the  Church  and  founded  the  Secession." — 
Lethendy  Case  Report^  p.  217. 

Now  we  say  nothing  of  his  lordship's  sad  insensibility  to  the 
sin  of  schism  :  he  thinks  it  a  laudable  thing  in  any  Churchman  to 
found  a  new  sect  merely  because  he  cannot  in  conscience  do  that 
which  the  law  requires  of  him.  His  duty  is  to  remain  in  the 
Church,  and  there  willingly  to  suffer  anything  to  which  it  may 
please  God  to  call  him.  This  sad  error,  however,  is  but  the 
natural  fruit  of  his  education  in  the  Kirk ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
himself  would  admit  that  any  man  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
recommendation  without  sin.     But  the  passage  farther  shows  the 
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opinion  of  the  learned  jodge»  that  it  is  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Kirk  alone  that  these  questions  have  their  origin.  No  opinion 
can  be  more  unfounded.  Dr.  Chalmers  might  found  a  new 
Seccasioui  and  even  there  the  Court  of  Session  might  follow  him. 
An  aoestablished  body  may  possess  endowments,  and  these  may 
be  the  subject  of  legal  dispute :  nay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  (as  the  Lord  President  assumes)  the  civil  courts  are  qua« 
lified  toeive  injunctions  and  interdicts  on  matters  purely  spiritual 
to  an  Established  Church,  they  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  are 
even  bound  in  duty  to  do  the  same  to  one  not  established.  Civil 
govemmenCa  are  commanded  by  God  to  see  that  all  who  are 
oppressed  have  right.  If  they  are  competent  to  see  that  a  man 
be  not  unjustly  deprived  of  religious  privileges  (baptism,  for  in- 
stance, or  communion)  by  the  minister  of  an  establbhment,  what 
bars  their  competency  to  see  the  same  man  righted  if  he  suffers 
the  same  wrong  at  the  hands  of  an  unestablished  clergy,  profess- 
ing to  administer  the  same  laws  ?  What,  for  example,  renders  it 
easier  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  determine  such  a  point  concern- 
ing a  member  of  the  Scotch  establishment,  than  if  he  had  joined 
himself  to  a  society  of  seceders  professing  the  same  rules?  Wrong 
may  unquestionably  be  done  in  an  unestablished  and  even  unen- 
dowed society ;  and  if  done,  why  should  it  not  be  remedied,  if 
indeed  the  civil  courts  have  any  power  for  its  remedy?  But, 
leaving  this  question  (which  is  useful  because  it  demonstrates, 
ex  absurdo,  the  incompetency  of  the  civil  courts  to  treat  of  such 
subjects  at  all),  let  it  be  remembered  that  wherever  there  are  en- 
dowments, or  even  wherever  there  are  buildings,  as  schools,  cha- 
pels, or  meeting-houses,  belonging  to  any  unestablished  sect,  it 
will  be  hardly  possible  to  perform  any  act,  however  purely  spiri- 
tual, which  shall  not,  more  or  less  directly,  touch  upon  civil 
rights,  and  so  give  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  introduce  the  practical  question  of  the 
limits  of  his  authority  in  matters  spiritual.  It  is  impossible,  for 
instance,  that  a  minister  of  an  endowed  chapel  can  be  deposed 
for  false  doctrine  by  the  authorities  of  his  society,  without  afford- 
ing to  the  civil  court  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  the 
sentence  is  accordant  with  the  recognized  principles  of  the  Church 
or  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  and  so  reviewing  the  spiritual  sen- 
tence. This  proceeding  is  involved  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Lady  Hewley's  Charity ;  and  suits  are  at  this  moment  in  agitation 
before  the  supreme  courts  of  America  which  imply  the  same 
revision  of  the  doctrines  both  of  the  Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

Thus  far,  then,  an  unestablished  Church  is  as  likely  to  be 
controled  by  the  courts  as  one  which  is  established ;  but  when  we 
examine  more  particularly  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  esta« 
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blishment  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  that  the  chance  of  such 
control  is  actually  very  much  diminished  by  its  being  established. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  indeed,  seems  to  think  (p.  52)  that  endowments 
constitute  an  Established  Church,  and  the  notion  seems  common 
among  the  members  of  the  Kirk.  This  is  natural,  because  the 
Kirk  originally  received  its  endowments  from  the  same  acts  of 
parliament  by  which  it  was  established. 

We  observe  here  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Englisli 
Church  and  the  Kirk.  It  is  notorious,  and  is  denied,  as  far  as  we 
know,  by  no  party  in  the  Kirk,  that  whatever  it  has  of  secular 
advantages  it  has  received  by  statute,  as  a  boon  from  the  state. 
This  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Lord  President  (Lethendy 
case),  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  by  Dr.Chalmers,  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  by  Mr.  Dunlop.  The  English  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  acknowledges,  of  course,  that  in  one  sense  she  owes  her 
property  to  the  civil  power;  because  her  rights  of  property,  like 
those  of  the  Methodist  connection,  or  of  any  individual  subject, 
are  defended  and  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  law ;  and  she 
further  admits  that  the  legislature,  having  the  physical  power  to 
take  away  all  her  property,  as  it  has  done  in  Scotland,  and  having 
taken  away  only  the  greater  part  of  it,  she  may  be  said  in  another 
sense  to  be  indebted  to  the  legislature  for  her  actual  possession 
of  the  remainder.  In  the  same  sense,  and  with  equal  truth,  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hume  has  received  his  property  from  the 
state  ;  and  that  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  owes  his  personal  liberty  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  as  much  power  and  right  to 
lay  hands  on  him  as  on  his  brother  of  Middlesex.  The  Kirk,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtained  all  its  property  by  statute.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  then,  that  members  of  the  Kirk  should  consider  the 
essence  of  an  establishment  to  consist  in  the  endowment  of  the 
Church  by  the  legislature.  But  the  example  of  England  shows 
that  a  Church  may  be  established  to  which  the  legislature  has 
never  given  endowments ;  and,  even  when  so  given,  they  consti- 
tute a  part  only,  by  no  means  the  whole,  of  the  idea  of  an  esta- 
blishment. In  many  of  our  colonies,  alas !  public  money  is  given 
with  professed  impartiality  to  numerous  sects.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  the  establishing  of  any  Church  or  sect.  In  a  sort  of 
vague  sense  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  "  establishment  of 
religion ;"  but  in  establishing  a  Church,  the  act  and  temper  of 
the  state  are  widely  different."*^    There  she  comes  to  an  existing 

*  Of  coane,  in  these  remarks,  we  are  speaking  of  sincere  Charchroen,  wilUugly 
aiding  the  establishment  of  the  Charch.  The  common  custom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of 
modem  politicians  is  always  to  recognize  the  Church  for  her  hurra,  and  never  for  her 
advantage.  If  any  piece  of  oppressive  legislation  is  introdnced,  it  is  defended  because 
It  relates  to  "  the  Established  Church."  Laws  are  passed  requiring  the  clergy  to  marry 
all  who  bring  them  a  certificate  from  a  civil  registrar,  because  they  are  the  established 
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bodjy  a  corporatioD  which  existed  without  charter  from  her,  and 
before  she  had  any  being.  She  acknowledges  and  recognizes  in 
that  body  certain  powers,  derived  not  from  her,  but  from  God^ 
and  most  important  for  the  happiness  and  good  of  her  subjects 
both  here  and  hereafter.  She  finds  in  this  body  certain  laws, 
which  she  acknowledges  to  be  of  divine,  not  earthly  authority ; 
she  finds  too,  an  executive  government,  appointed  by  the  Most 
High  Himself,  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  these 
laws.  Such  is  the  Church,  when  first  she  meets  the  state ;  and 
religious  governors  rejoicing  to  find  such  a  society,  and  knowing 
that  all  the  men  in  the  world  could  never  have  originated  it,  at  once 
give  the  force  of  law  to  her  rules  and  judgments,  which  before 
rested  only  upon  conscience.  For  example,  the  Church  from 
the  beginning  had  possessed  and  administered  the  pure  and  holy 
law  of  her  Lord  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Long  time  she 
sojourned  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  people  who  followed  the 
polluting  customs  of  heathenism,  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  ad- 
ministered to  her  own  members  her  own  rule.  But  when  at 
length  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  they 
could  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  give  the  public  authority  of 
law  both  to  the  Christian  bond  of  marriage,  to  the  rites  by  which 
the  Church  solemnized  it,  and  to  the  judicature  by  which  she 
judged  of  all  questions  arising  from  it :  and  so  they  thus  far 
established  the  Church.  The  essence,  then,  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  public  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  state  of  the  rules  and  courts  of  the  Church, 
whereby  her  laws  become  also  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  her 
judges,  not  private  men  acting  as  umpires  between  their  brethren, 
but  the  authorized  dispensers  of  public  justice,  on  certain  sub- 
jects and  for  certain  purposes.* 

derej,  i.  e.  the  authorities  recognized  by  the  state  in  all  such  matters.  Bat  if  a  grant  is 
made  Co  erect  schools,  immediately  it  is  a  condition  that  inspectors  be  appointed  hy 
ib£  TreoMHry,  and  the  clergy  are  no  longer  recognized  public  servants.  Wherever  a 
burden  is  to  be  imposed,  they  are  aclinowledged  ;  wherever  any  confidence  is  to  be 
shown,  ifaey  are  disowned,  as  authorized  agents  of  the  state. 

*  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  (so  called)  Church  Discipline 
Bin  of  last  session  implied,  among  its  more  serious  evil  principles,  the  unestablish- 
ing,  in  a  most  important  degree,  of  the  English  Choicb.  It  proposed  to  abolish  all 
the  courts  which  the  Church  has  recognized,  and  to  establish  another  by  purely  state  au- 
thority to  supply  their  place.  Meanwhile  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  bishops  would 
cantinae  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  her  own  courts,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  nobly  declared  that  he  would  do,  come  what  might.  The  result,  then,  would 
have  been  that  we  should  have  had  employed  upon  the  same  causes — ],a  Church 
coart  not  recognized  by  the  law  ;  t,  a  court  of  law  not  recognized  by  the  Church.  It 
may  be  well  if  the  conservatives  of  England  will  look  to  Scotland,  and  consider  how 
fir  it  may  be  desirable  to  provoke  a  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  courts  of  law 
in  England.  Meanwhile  who  can  estimate  the  obligation  both  of  our  Church  and 
coantry  to  the  prelate  who  destroyed,  single-handed,  this  most  pernicious  piece  of 
lion  1 
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Now  it  18  a  base  as  well  as  a  false  philosophy  whicb«  regardiog 
public  men  as  mere  calculating  earthly  politicians,  would  assume 
that  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Church  they  consider  only 
political  convenience ;  that  they  are  glad  to  have  sanctions  which 
will  make  men  less  troublesome  to  govern,  like  children  who  are 
kept  in  order  by  the  threat  of  being  ^*  given  to  the  wolf;*'  and 
that,  for  the  rest,  they  establish  the  Church  only  that  they  may 
gain  a  hold  upon  her  and  keep  her  quiet.     Such,  indeed,  are  the 
feelings  of  too  many  modern  politicians ;  but  such  certainly  were 
not  those  of  any  sincere  Christians,  establbhing  the  Church  ia 
the  true  fear  of  Almighty  God.    Still  it  is  plain  that  they  never 
could  intend  the  newly-recognized  authorities — authorities  of  the 
Church  before,  and  now  also  of  the  state — to  come  into  collision 
with  the  secular  courts ;  or  if  difference  of  opinion  did  arise  be- 
tween them,  it  could  not  have  been  meant  that  each  should  con- 
tend with  the  other  as  a  combatant, — a  state  of  things  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  order  of  a  well-regulated  society.     Such 
collision,  indeed,  would  be  destructive,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  the 
principle  of  an  Established  Church ;  for  that  principle,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  public  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  rules  and 
rulers  of  the  Church;  and  whenever  the  state  disallowed  any 
portion  of  them,  it  would  so  far  unestablish  the  Church.     The 
collision,  then,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  so  far 
from  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  is  one  of 
those  evils  which  its  establishment  most  directly  tends  to  prevent. 
The  civil  courts  retire  from  part  of  the  field  which  they  before 
occupied,  as  soon  as  the  Church  of  Christ  is  established  in  the 
land.    At  Rome  the  office  of  censor  could  not  have  existed  with 
an  Established  Church :  the  bishop  of  that  Church  would  have 
been  already  the  recognized  censor  gf  the  land.     Each  Court  has 
legal  authority,  one  in  one  class  of  subjects,  the  other  in  another; 
both  are  equally  recognized  by  the  law ;  and  the  Christian  who  be- 
fore had  to  exhort  men  to  submit  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  to  the  law  of  the  land,  may  leave  out  the  qualifica- 
tion when  the  Church  is  established  on  true  principles ;  for  the 
law  of  Christ  has  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land : — the  law 
of  the  land  only  an  application  and  filling  out  of  the  general 
principles  implied  in  die  law  of  Christ. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  Established  Church  is  less  likely  than 
any  other  to  receive  orders  from  the  civil  courts  which  it  cannot 
properly  obey  ;  because  its  own  judicatures  being  recognized  by 
the  law,  there  is  the  less  ground  for  interference  with  them.  Still 
a  collision  may  undoubtedly  arise ;  because,  while  the  state  allows 
and  sanctions  the  decision  of  the  Church  courts  within  certain 
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Wmita,  disputes  may  arise,  and  have  arisen,  what  those  limits  in 
fact  are.  The  same  subject  may  be  pronounced  by  one  court  to 
be  spiritual,  by  another  to  be  merely  civil ;  and  questions  indis- 
putably spiritual  often  involve  civil  consequences,  which  the  civil 
court  may  deem  it  right  to  redress.  Thus  two  questions  arise :— - 
1.  What  arrangement  must  be  made  with  regard  to  those  mixed 
caseSf  which  seem  to  belons  to  both  jurisdictions  ?  2.  What 
follows,  when  one  court  finds  that  the  other  is  interfering  with 
something  which  is  unquestionably  beyond  its  powers  ?  These 
questions  are  very  similar,  but  not  precisely  identical.  The  first 
relates  to  the  conditions  of  the  establishment :  **  To  which  court 
shall  it  constitutionally  belong  to  decide  this  or  that  class  of 
mixed  questions  V*  The  other  is  a  question  which  may  perhaps 
sever  arise,  and,  when  it  arises,  has  relation  to  details :  ^'  W  hat  is 
to  result  when  a  case  which  is  declared  to  be  ecclesiastical  by  the 
Church  court,  is  pronounced  by  the  secular  court  to  be  purely 
civil  r 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  will  be  obvious  that  most 
ecclesiastical  causes  are  in  fact  mixed.  Every  question,  for  in- 
stance, relating  to  the  deprivation  of  a  clerk,  to  admission  into 
Holy  Orders,  or  to  any  office  whatever  in  the  Church,  is  purely 
spiritual.  Yet  the  decision  in  every  such  case  affects  civil  interests. 
A  man  is  educated  for  the  ministry,  he  devotes  whole  years  to  fit 
himself  for  it,  he  passes  by  many  other  opportunities  of  providing 
for  himself,  at  last  he  obtains  an  appointment  in  the  Church,  and 
the  bishop  refuses  to  admit  him  to  it.      Can  a  case  be  easily  ima- 

Sined  in  which  civil  interests  are  more  deeply  involved  ?  and  yet 
le  decision  of  the  bishop  is  in  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  and  in« 
volving  the  welfare  of  souls.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  justice 
of  the  country  can  give  no  redress  in  such  a  case?  or  if  it  give  re- 
dress, how  shall  this  be  so  aVranged  as  not  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  her  jurisdiction  over  matters  spiritual? 

We  confess  that  the  difficulty  appears  to  us  more  apparent 
than  real.  If  the  Church  courts  are  to  be  recognized,  if  their 
sentence  is  to  be  the  sentence  of  the  law,  it  seems  no  great  hard- 
ship that  it  should  carry  with  it  the  civil  and  secular  consequences 
which  naturally  fiow  from  it,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  advan- 
tages which  are  its  proper  subjects.  If  the  bishop  has  received 
from  Christ  power  in  that  which  is  greatest,  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  trust  him  in  that  which  is  least.  The  most  religious 
course  therefore  which  a  government  can  adopt  is,  that  of  making 
the  endowments  and  civil  advantages  which  belong  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical office  so  strictly  inseparable  from  the  office,  that  the  Church 
sentence,  which  decides  the  one,  carries  the  other  with  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.    This  may  seem  a  great  stretch  of  confidence 
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on  the  part  of  government.*  The  sentence  of  the  Church  court» 
it  is  said,  may  be  illegal,  may  even  be  given  without  due  hearing, 
may  be  evidently  unjust ;  and  shall  the  civil  courts  not  remedy 
the  injustice  ?  Now  while  we  fully  admit  the  fallibility  of  bishops 
and  their  courts,  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  convincing  argu- 
ment against  trusting  to  them,  until  some  infallible  court  has  been 
found :  to  which,  when  provided,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  grant 
an  appeal  from  every  bishop  in  England.  Meanwhile  we  are  for 
leaving  untouched  the  judgments  of  the  Church  in  things  spiritual, 
even  when  civil  interests  are  by  consequence  affected* 

But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  legislators  and  law- 
yers ;  and  there  remain  two  ways  of  getting  over  the  diflSculty, — 
one  of  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  in  England,  the  other 
(in  times  past)  in  Scotland.  In  England  these  things  are  left  to 
the  bishop ;  but  lest  his  sentence  should  do  civil  injury,  an  appeal 
is  allowed  by  law  from  his  judgment  to  a  secular  authority,  the 
sovereign  in  council.  The  object  of  this  appeal  is  not  to  remove 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Church  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the 
question,  but  to  decide  whether  there  is  proof  that  the  bishop,  in 
judging  of  this  cause,  did  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.     Mr.  Gladstone  says — 

''  If  a  bishop  reject  a  candidate  for  a  living  upon  ecclesiastical  grounds, 
he  cannot  lawfully  be  corrected  by  the  State  -,  but  if  he  do  it  upon  arbi- 
trary grounds,  or  grounds  not  ecclesiastical,  be  may ;  because  the  acces* 
sion  to  the  living  is  not  to  a  spiritual  function  alone,  but  to  certain  civil 
emoluments  along  with  it.  *  *  *  The  king  exercises  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  :  he  judges  not  the  cause,  but  the  judgment ;  assuming  the 
grounds  which  are  supplied  by  ecclesiastical  law,  and  inquiring  whether 
its  principles  have  been  fairly  applied  to  the  particular  subject-matter." 

The  benefit  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  spiritual  sentence  being  so 
far  subjected  to  the  civil  power,  as  that  it  shall  be  proved  to  have 
followed  in  the  due  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the 
courts  will  no  longer  interfere  to  prevent  the  civil  consequences  of 
that  sentence,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  different.  It  directed  no  appeal  (strictly 
so  called)  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power ;  but  it  "  pro- 
vided alwayes,  in  case  the  Presbytery  refuses  to  admit  ony  quali- 
fied minister,  presented  to  them  be  the  patrone,  it  sail  be  lauchfull 
to  the  patroue  to  reteine  the  haill  fruites  of  the  said  benefice  in  his 
awin  handes.*'t  By  this  the  State  held  aloof  even  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church  the  judgment 

*  Yet  it  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Aoreiian,  a  heathen,  and  in  the 
end  a  persecutor,  when  he  ejected  Paulus  of  Sainosata  from  the  episcopal  residence, 
because  the  Catholic  Church  no  longer  recognized  him  as  Bishop  of  Antiuch.  Tille- 
niont,  iv.  303. 

t  Act  of  159t,  c«  1 17.    See  Aochtenrder  Report,  Vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  9. 
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of  spiritual  cases.  The  evil  of  this  plan  was,  that  by  alienating 
from  the  Church  endowments  of  parishes  where  the  presentee  was 
improperly  rejected,  the  State  seemed  to  run  into  some  danger  of 
sacrilege.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
Scotland  ;  because,  as  the  legislature  gave  to  the  Kirk  its  pro- 
perty, it  might  fairly  give  it  on  such  conditions  as  it  pleased ;  and 
It  unquestionably  avoids  many  evils  which  belong  to  such  an  ap- 
peal as  is  permitted  by  the  English  law. 

But  thus  far  it  seems  that  the  courts  of  law  and  the  Kirk  are  of 
one  mind.  It  has  long  ago  been  conceded,  that  matters  spiritual 
are  left  by  the  State  to  its  judicatures:  and  that  in  mixed  causes, 
the  courts  of  law  only  claim  to  controul  the  temporal  conse- 
quences, not  to  review  the  ecclesiastical  sentence.  But  what,  if 
the  Kirk  put  her  hand  to  matters  civil  and  secular?  It  is 
answered,  both  by  the  law  and  by  the  Kirk,  that  such  interference 
IS  absolutely  prohibited.  Nay,  one  great  complaint  of  the  earlier 
Presbyterians  against  the  Church  was,  that  spiritual  persons  were 
permitted  to  exercise  secular  authority.  Still  the  facts  show  that 
there  is  room  for  collision  ;  because  the  Church  may  declare  that 
to  be  spiritual  and  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  the  law  accounts 
purely  civil.  In  this  case,  of  course  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
State  not  to  abandon  her  own  province^  assigned  to  her  by  Al- 
mighty God  Himself,  but  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law, 
which  assigns  secular  matter  to  the  secular  courts.  But  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  on  this  point  precisely  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kirk  are  at  issue.  Here  it  is  that  a  large  portion  of  her 
ministers  consider  her  state  to  be  materially  altered  by  her  being 
established.  Dr.  Cook,  in  the  protest  of  which  part  has  been 
already  quoted,  speaks  in  terms  of  censure  of  those  **  who  set  at 
defiance,  in  what  is  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  civil  right,  the 
highest  judicial  authorities  of  the  kingdom,"  where  he  must  mean, 
''  declared"  by  the  courts  of  law,  for  the  Kirk  has  steadily  denied 
the  position.  Accordingly,  in  his  speech  in  the  General  Assembly, 
May  2^,  1839,  he  argues— 

"  1  presume  that  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  statutes  of  our  Church 
and  our  books  of  discipline  draw  a  clear,  marked,  and  distinct  line  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction."  *  *  *  (He  then  cites  the 
'  Second  Book  of  Discipline,'  and  the  '  Confession  of  Faith/  declaring 
that)  "  synods  and  councils  can  handle  nothing  and  include  nothing  but 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical.  *  *  *  And  here  is  the  position  in  which 
we  stand, — there  is  this  act  on  calls  declared  by  the  supreme  civil  courts 
of  the  land  to  be  an  act  infringing  on  civil  and  patrimonial  rights — we 
have  declared  that  we  are  not  to  interfere  with  these  rights ;  and  the 
line  of  conduct  resulting  from  these  two  propositions  appears  to  be  abun- 

*  This  ohjectiou  ii  formally  refuted  bj  lioolLer. 
KO.  LV. — JULY,  1840.  C 
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daotly  clear*  I  know  no  way  of  escaping  firom  this  positioD  bat  by  r^ 
sorting  to  onr  ancient  poUcy,  well  known  in  other  years,  viz.  that  we  are 
bound  not  to  interfere  with  civil  matters ;  bnt  that  it  belongs  to  us,  the 
Church,  to  declare  what  is  cknl  and  what  is  not ;  that  we  have  a  co-ordi- 
nate power  with  the  civil  judicature  to  decide  this  vital  question.  *  *  * 
How  does  an  Establuhed  Church  get  this  power  ?  It  can  not  get  it.  It 
is  constituted  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  are  taken  out  of  the  ordinary 
classes  of  Christians,  and  by  particular  statutes  are  conferred  on  us  all 
the  civil  privileges  and  all  the  power  we  possess.  And  I  ask^  is  there 
any  statute  that  gives  to  the  Establishment  a  power  like  this  ?  *  *  * 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  idea.  We  not  only  have  it  not,  but 
we  cannot  have  it,  consistent  with  the  great  end  of  civil  government. 
There  cannot  be  two  independent  legislatures  in  one  country.  Society 
could  not  exist  in  any  land  if  the  legislature  or  governing  power  was  not 
supreme.  If  you  once  admitted  an  impermm  in  imperio,  it  would  be  tear- 
ing up  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  social  structure  rests.  *  *  * 
In  the  Popish  Church,  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  and  the  civil  power, 
so  far  as  language  admitted,  was  abundantly  shown ;  and  if  they  sought 
into  the  earlier  history  of  the  Popish  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns, they  would  find  no  such  intention  expressed.  But  the  priesthood 
came  to  apply  minute  far-drawn  analogies  and  metaphysical  subtleties  5 
they  came  to  show  that  what  was  civil  was  to  be  deemed  under  a  cate- 
gory of  a  spiritual  kind ;  •  *  *  (and  said)  *  Oh  !  this  now  comes  under 
our  power,  and  we  alone  are  entitled  to  legislate  on  it."'  [He  then  gives 
an  amusing  instance  in  which  the  General  Assembly  called  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  before  them,  on  the  charge  of  interfering  with  the 
Kirk,  because  one  of  them  on  the  bench  had  called  Mr.  Patrick  Simpson 
(a  minister  of  the  Kirk)  a  suborner,]  ''this  cause  being  chiefly  occupied 
In  nurgeing  the  members  of  their  awne  bodie,  qwhilk  is  ecclesiastical, 
&c.  **^^Debate  in  Assembly,  pp.  8 — 10, 

It  was  quite  needless  to  prove,  as  Dr.  Cook  has  done,  that  the 
Church  may  abuse  the  right  of  deciding  for  herself  what  cases 
are  civil  and  what  are  spiritual.  It  is  equally  clear^  that  as  long 
as  she  maintains  that  right  she  is  an  imperiuni  in  imperio.  But 
we  must  differ  from  Dr.  Cook,  when  he  denounces  this  as  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  An  imperium  in  imperio  is,  beyond  all  question, 
inconvenient  to  politicians;  but  it  can  hardly  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
Nay,  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  an  acknowledged  and  unquestionable 
pood,  for  what  is  conscience  but  an  imperium  in  imperio?  It 
IS  the  very  substance  of  Bishop  Butler's  account  of  human  nature, 
that  the  nature,  the  object,  of  conscience  is,  to  command.  And 
so,  where  God  has  placed  a  creature  instinct  with  free  will,  with 
a  reasonable  soul,  and  an  approving  and  condemning  conscience, 
there  is  a  self-contained  empire;*— there  is  an  ''imperium"  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy  if  the  man  live  without  the  pale  of  established 
government; — there  is  an  imperium  in  imperio  if  he  be  within 
it.    No  matter  whether  the  governing  power  be  in  one  man  or  in 
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many;  the  brave  and  good  man  tries  and  judges  its  commands  hj 
the  rule  of  conscience,  and  as  that  directs  so  be  acts, 

**  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor^  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranDi 
Mente  qnatit  solidd." 

And  if  be  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  has,  in  addition  to  the 
inflexible  and  universal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  (which  the  con- 
science of  a  virtuous  heathen  sanctions),  certain  governors  (viz. 
the  bishops  of  Christ's  Church)  whom  he  knows  to  be  authorized 
by  God,  and  whose  commands  therefore  within  their  province 
have  the  same  force,  because  they  bind  his  conscience.  The 
bishop  who  warns  him  to  avoid  the  communion  of  schismatics, 
although  the  state  bid  otherwise,  is  not  more  truly  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  than  the  conscience  which  bids  him  to  avoid  the  wor«- 
ship  of  images,  although  that  be  required  on  state  authority.  We 
know  well  that  the  liberality  of  the  day,  while  professing  the  ut- 
most regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  disregards  the  plea  which 
is  here  made  on  behalf  of  an  authority  external  to  each  man's 
own  fancies,  and  discovers  forthwith  that  an  ''  imperium  in  im* 
perio"  cannot  be  allowed*  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  God  has 
set  up  a  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  that 
He  has  commanded  all  men  to  enter  into  it,  that  He  has  throned 
in  it  the  successors  of  His  apostles.  If  politicians  do  not  like  this 
it  cannot  be  helped.  Their  complaint  is  not  against  the  Church 
or  the  bishops,  but  against  God;  not  against  those  who  dare  not 
refuse  to  perform  the  several  functions  belonging  to  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  against  Him  who  has  set  up  a  kingdom 
among  men. 

And  does  the  Church  indeed  give  up  this  condition  of  her  eX'* 
istence;  does  she  cease  to  be  an  empire  and  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth;  because  she  is  recognized  and  established  by  the 
civil  powers?  God  forbid!  She  does,  she  must  remain  a  king- 
dom as  long  as  she  is  a  Church.  Dr.  Cook  asks,  "  How  does  an 
established  Church  get  this  power?"  tell  us  rather,  how  does  she 
lose  it?  for  she  gets  it  from  Him  who  alone  made  her  a  Church  at 
all.  No  laws  of  man,  no  conditions  with  the  state,  can  deprive  her 
of  it.  The  power  of  deciding  which  questions  may  be  left  to  the 
state,  and  which  she  must  decide  for  herself,  is  but  the  power  of 
acting  according  to  her  own  conscience.  This  is  the  great  se- 
curity of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  every  other.  There  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Church  courts  to  the  sovereign;  but  the  power 
which  that  appeal  acknowledges  is  limited  by  the  power  of  con- 
science.    When  the  Church  shall  feel  that  the  judgment  of  the 

c  e 
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sovereign  requires  of  ber  something  which  the  law  of  God  for- 
bidsy  that  judgment  will  and  must  be  disregarded.  This  has  ever 
been  from  the  beginning  the  real  security  of  the  Church.  The 
primitive  Christians  boldly  maintained  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
Gody  they  said  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man;  that  we 
must  not  fear  those  who  kill  the  body,  but  Him  who  has  power 
to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  But  all  this  would  not 
have  preserved  the  Church  to  us,  nor  have  exposed  them  to  per* 
secution;  if  they  had  added,  that  it  is  '^  subversive  of  the  ends  for 
which  all  government  is  instituted/'  that  a  member  of  civil  so- 
ciety should  take  upon  him  to  decide,  when  the  civil  power  does 
contradict  the  law  of  God.  Yet  this  would  have  been  Dr.  Cook's 
argument;  for  he  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
spiritual,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  secular  powers;  only  he  adds, 
that*'*  the  moment  any  act  is  declared,  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority, to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  Church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished ;  that  act  ought  to  be  regarded  as  illegal, and  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  good  government,  be 
persisted  in."  An  Established  Church,  he  says,  retains  indeed  full 
power  over  matters  spiritual;  she  is  bound  to  maintain  and  exer- 
cise that  power;  but  she  is  equally  bound  to  admit  that  every 
particular  subject  of  dispute  as  it  arises,  is  not  spiritual  but  civil ; 
as  if  a  man  should  say,  I  am  a  faithful  subject  of  the  crown  of 
England;  I  am  bound  by  my  allegiance  to  stand  by  it  against  all 
the  world,  and  so  I  will :  only  I  will  in  every  case  acknowledge  as 
the  command  of  the  English  crown  that  which  I  shall  receive 
from  the  king  of  France. 

On  the  whole  then  we  must  repeat  our  former  conclusion. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Kirk  could  do  other- 
wise, in  this  respect,  than  as  they  have.  We  need  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  rule  for  which  they  are  contending  should  have  ever  been 
made;  we  need  not  inquire  whether  the  court  of  session  be  mis- 
taken in  that  which  they  have  pronounced  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  these  men  sincerely  believe  the  Kirk  to  be  a  true 
Church  of  Christ,  and  they  believe  that  the  regulation  which  they 
have  introduced  into  it  is  required  by  the  law  of  Christ  In  answer 
to  them  it  is  alleged  only,  that  the  law  of  the  land  admits  of  no 
such  regulation,  and  they  can  have  nothing  else  to  say  than  that 
which  was  said  of  old :  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye! 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  should  return  to  our  narrative. 
We  have  seen  that  the  General  Assembly  resolved  that  their  rule, 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  civil  courts,  must  not  be  abandoned ; 

*  Speech  quoted  bjr  Gray,  p.  10. 
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and  appointed  .a  committee  to  consider  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  This  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  his  purpose,  if  the  act  of 
assembly  (the  Veto  Act)  was  declared  illegal,  to  abandon  that  act, 
and  to  carry  out  the  principle  (viz.  that  no  minister  be  placed,  if 
the  people  do  not  like  to  have  him),  by  giving  instructions  to  the 
Presbyteries  to  reject  such  presentees  in  detail.  This  had  been 
almost  universally  supposed  to  be  legal;  and  presentees  had  ac- 
tually been  rejected  on  this  sole  ground,  as  Mr.  Dunlop  shows 
(page  94)  in  1726,  1728,  1729,  1736,  1740,  1752,  and  1768. 
But  Dr.  Chalmers  changed  his  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Chancellor,  when 
the  appeal  came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Brougham 
thus  defined  the  word  "  qualification,"  for  want  of  which  only  the 
presbytery  might  legally  reject  a  presentee.  '^  It  is  a  technical 
word  in  this  question,  the  word  '  qualified'  is  as  much  a  known 
word  of  the  law,  and  has  as  much  a  technical  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  statute,  by  the  law  authorities,  by  the  opinion  of  commen- 
tators, by  the  dicta  of  judges,  as  the  word  qualification  has  when 
used  to  express  the  right  to  kill  game,  or  when  used  to  express  a 
right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament." — Auch^ 
terarder  Case,  Report,  Supplement,  p.  15.  And  the  technical 
sense  is  '*  that  the  person  presented  has  sufiicieut  literature,  pure 
life,  and  godly  manners." 

This  opinion,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  concurred,  made 
it  pretty  plain,  that  the  act  of  an  individual  Presbystery,  rejecting 
a  presentee  merely  as  being  unacceptable  to  the  parish,  would  be 
as  much  set  aside  by  the  courts  as  the  act  of  Assembly  requiring  of 
all  Presbyteries  so  to  do.  Dr.  Chalmers,  therefore,  considering 
that  either  the  principle  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  battle  must  at 
last  be  fought,  resolved  not  to  shun  it,  and  his  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.* 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  Kirk  found  themselves  in  a  mudi 
more  serious  position  than  had  been  contemplated  by  any  party, 
as  the  very  worst  possible  result  of  the  Veto  Act.  On  the  legality 
of  that  act,  indeed,  opinions  had  been  long  divided.  Before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Patronage,  Dr.  Cook,  Dr. 
M'Gill,  and  Dr.  Bums  bad  expressed  their  belief  of  its  illegality; 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Lord  MoncreifF  had  maintained  the 
opposite  opinion.     But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 

*  It  is  a  common  argument  against  the  Kirk,  tliat  thcjr  were  not  required  to  urdain 
Mr.  Young,  but  only  to  examine  Ids  qualifications.  This  is,  in  the  letter,  true ;  but  it 
ahoold  be  observed  that  the  ground  un  which  the  judgment  rested  was,  that  rejection 
bjr  the  people  was  no  disqualification.  It  was  therefore,  in  effect,  an  order  fur  bis 
ordinatioo,  unless  some  other  disqualification  could  be  proved  against  him. 
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one  of  any  pmrty,  diat  in  case  the  act  was  illegal,  die  civil  court 
could  give,  or  would  attempt  to  give,  redress  to  presentees  re- 
jected in  pursuance  of  it,  except  by  exercising  their  authority 
over  the  temporalitiei  of  die  benefice  in  dispute.  Accordingly, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1834,  Lord  Moncreiff,  after  expressing  his 
own  opinion,  that  such  a  regulation  would  be  l^al,  says,  "  It  is 
a  possible  thing  that  if  such  a  law  were  passed  a  case  might  arise 
in  which  the  patron  or  the  presentee  might  think  it  proper  to  try 
the  question  before  the  civil  court,  how  far  it  was  or  was  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Church  to  pass  that  law  and  to  act  upon 
it ;  and  if  the  civil  court  were  to  differ  from  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed  when  the  proposition  was  judicially  tried,  the  effect 
would  be  that  that  decision,  though  it  could  not  make  the  pre- 
sentee minister  of  the  parish,  quoad  spiritualia,  might  be  held  to 
give  him  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice ;  for  either  he  or  his 
patron  might  be  entitled  to  retain  them  in  the  mean  time :  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  as  to  the  effect  in  this  respect;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  effect  of  the  judgment  certainly  would  be, 
that  the  Church  court  would  have  no  power  so  to  settle  any  other 
person  as  that  he  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  benefice."  Lord 
Moncreiff,  be  it  observed,  is  a  Scotch  judge,  and  one  whom  Lord 
Brougham  calls  *'a  very  high  authority/'  "  a  most  learned  judge, 
for  whom  I  have  a  most  constant  and  inviolable  respect  even  when 
I  differ  from  him."  He  indeed  was  the  mover  of  the  Veto  Act  in 
the  Assembly :  but  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  its  most  strenuous  op- 
ponent, and  whose  authority,  we  believe,  on  questions  of  Scotch 
law  is  second  to  none,  entering  his  protest  against  the  Veto  Act  a 
few  weeks  later,  declared,  "  that  a  presentee  rejected  under  the 
Veto  Act  would  have  right  to  the  stipend  and  other  emoluments 
of  the  living,  without  induction,  by  the  Presbytery,  to  the  office 
of  minister  of  the  parish." — {Dunlop,  32.)  And  when  the  Auch- 
terarder  case  originally  came  before  the  civil  courts,  the  able 
counsel  engaged,  including  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  asked  only  this 
redress.  On  this  ground  the  Kirk  was  prepared  to  meet  them, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  and  with  willing  submission  to 
the  law  in  case  of  failure.  But  a  curious  circumstance  inter* 
vened,  to  which  we  suppose  that  Lord  Moncreiff  alluded,  when 
he  said  (as  we  have  seen)  that  ''  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  effect  in  this  respect."  An  act  of  parliament  passed 
(with  the  acquiescence  of  the  patrons)  a  few  years  ago,  gave  the 
stipends  of  vacant  livings  to  a  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  mi- 
nisters' widows ;  and  it  seems  a  very  doubtful  question,  whether 
this  act  does  not  deprive  the  patron  of  the  remedy  provided  by 
the  statute  of -1592,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  sti- 
pend if  his  presentee  was  unduly  rejected.     So  strange  and  un- 
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foreseen  are  the  consequences  of  human  affairs,  that  this  very 
proper  and  peaceful  arrangement,  agreed  to  by  all  parties^  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion  to  which  the  present  contro- 
versy has  given  rise ;  for  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  if  Lord 
KinnouU  could  have  obtained  the  remedy  provided  by  the  old  law 
of  Scotland,  he  would  have  sought  no  other;  that  the  Kirk 
would  quietly  have  acquiesced^  and  the  certainty  that  if  the  people 
rejected  a  presentee  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  the  advan* 
tages  which  they  derive  from  the  possession  of  the  temporalities  by 
their  minister,  would  have  led  to  great  moderation  in  the  use  of 
this  power.  But  things  took  another  course ;  for  after  the  action 
had  been  commenced,  the  plaintiffs  amended  their  suit,  and  de- 
manded that  the  court  should  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presbytery  to  take  Mr.  Young  on  trial,  and  if  qualified,  to  admit 
him  ;  and  thus  the  Kirk  found  itself  most  unexpectedly  involved 
in  a  question  far  more  important  than  that  of  the  veto-^the  ques« 
tion  whether  the  civil  courts  were  to  controul  and  direct  those  of 
the  Kirk  in  their  spiritual  functions.    Mr.  Gray  says, 

"  There  might  have  been  an  Anchterarder  case— a  process  before  the 
dvil  conns  at  the  instance  of  Lord  KioDoull  and  Mr.  Voung,  and  arising 
ont  of  the  rejection  of  the  latter,  under  the  recent  act  of  the  Church  on 
Calls — ^which,  in  whatever  way  it  might  have  been  disposed  of,  could 
not  have  issued  in  that  embarrassing  coniict  which  the  country  now 
beholds." 

TThen  mentioning  the  original  suit,  he  says, 

**  Against  such  a  process  the  Church  would  never  have  complained." 

But, 

''  It  was  one  thing  for  the  Court  of  Session  to  review  her  proceed- 
ings, in  order  to  determine  whether  civil  sanctum  should  be  given  to 
them,  and  certain  civil  effects  should  be  permitted  to  follow  them }  and 
it  was  quite  another  thing  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  annulling,  con- 
trolling, or  directing  them.  In  the  former  she  was  prepared  cheerfully 
to  acquiesce.  To  the  latter  she  could  not  consent.  Not  denying  that  she 
was  liable  to  err,  she  objected  not  to  pass  under  the  judgment  of  the 
civil  eourt,  to  the  efect  of  its  being  determined  whether  the  temporalities 
were  to  follow  her  decisions  or  not  *,  bat  being  persuaded  also,  that  the 
fallability  she  acknowleges  was  common  to  all  earthly  tribunals,  she 
could  not  agree  to  pass  under  that  judgment  to  the  further  effect  of 
having  the  procedure  set  aside  which  she  had  adopted  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duty  to  Christ,  and  of  being  compelled  to  employ  the  powers 
which  she  had  received  from  above,  in  a  way  which  she  was  satisfied 
would  not  tend  to  the  benefit  of  souls  or  the  glory  of  God." — p.  5,  6. 

We  would  recommend  any  reader  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
the  case  made  out  by  the  Kirk,  to  read  carefully  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gray's  able  pamphlet;  and  even  if,  like  ourselves,  he  feels 
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that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  give  an^  judgment  on  so  doubt- 
ful a  point  of  law  as  is  involved  in  it,  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
agree  with  us,  that  the  controversy  now  raging  in  the  Kirk  is  not 
to  be  settled  by  hard  names,  by  calling  its  leaders  Jesuitical  or 
popish!  he  will  feel  that  at  the  commencement  they  had  very  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  acting  legally ;  that 
they  were  unexpectedly  involved  in,  and  are  now  unwillingly  main- 
taining, the  present  contest  with  the  law — a  contest  from  which 
they  dare  not  shrink  lest  they  should  violate  their  fidelity  towards 
God ;  above  all,  if  he  reads  the  pamphlets  on  our  table,  and 
especially  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Gray,  and  with 
common  fairness,  he  cannot  but  feel,  we  think,  that  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk  are  men  not  only  of  abilities  but  of  honour  and 
truth,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  Church  of  England  or 
to  any  Church^pon  earth.  We  may  not  be  able  to  extend  so  great 
commendation  to  all  who  have  written  and  spoken  upon  the  side 
of  the  Kirk.  We  may  perhaps  think,  for  instance,  that  its  able 
advocate,  Mr.  Dunlop  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  even  more  eager  to  bring  odium  on  the  Conservative  party, 
and  to  influence  the  Scotch  elections  in  favour  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration,  than  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  present  question.  We  may  wish  that  we  could  more  de* 
cidedly  say  of  him  all  that  Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty :  *'  It  is  a  comfort,  a  great  comfort,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  times  is  so  fast  and  so  fearfully  vulgarising,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  The  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty is  a  chevalier;  he  is  not  a  roundhead.''  But  such  things 
will  be:  and  even  here  there  is  much  that  we  must  respect;  there 
is  *^  his  undoubted  earnestness,  his  unbending  principle ;"  there 
is  a  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  the  principles  of  his  Kirk,  which  we 
would  wish  to  see  imitated  by  those  laymen  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  whose  blessing  it  is  to  belong  to  the  Church.  But 
turning  to  the  leading  ministers,  we  are  able  to  feel  with  them  yet 
more  sympathy,  and  we  delight  to  acknowledge  it.  We  love  to 
distinguish  between  the  system  and  the  men  who  are  its  victims. 
The  more  deeply  we  are  convinced  that  the  Kirk  is  tainted  with 
schism,  founded  on  rebellion  against  the  most  sacred  ordinances 
of  God,  both  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  destined  in 
the  end  to  illustrate  that  sentence,  "  Every  tree  which  my  Heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up,"  the  more  do  we  rejoice 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  courage,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity 
of  those  ''seven  thousand"  who  are  in  it  but  not  of  it,  and  upon 
whom  the  virtues  stored  in  that  Church,  from  which  they  are  un- 
consciously separated,  have,  by  the  liberal  mercy  of  God,  abun- 
dantly overflowed.     May  every  blessing  be  theirs — above  all,  that 
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which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  the  blessing  of  restoration  to  that 
mother  from  whom  they  have  been  alienated  by  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  not  their  own ! 

One  charge,  indeed,  has  been  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Kirk,  which  does  assail  their  consistency  and  uprightness.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  Kirk  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  virtually  pledged  itself  to 
abide  by  the  determination  of  the  House.  Accordiugly  Dr.  Bryce 
protests, — 

"  Because  the  Chareb,  in  carrying  the  question  involved  in  the  Auch- 
terarder  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  did  equally  in  law,  honour,  and 
good  faith  place  herself  under  the  obligation  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
that  tribunal,  whatever  it  might  be,  and,  so  far  as  within  ber  power,  to 
give  effect  to  it,  and,  without  a  manifest  violation  of  that  pledge,  cannot 
adopt  a  motion  probibiting  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  from  doing 
what  that  judgment  has  pronounced,  that  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  do/' — Chalmers,  p.  122. 

And  a  higher  authority,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  is  reported  to  have  said  from  the  bench, — 

"  He  wished  to  speak  and  think  with  every  kind  of  respect  towards 
the  General  Assembly,  of  which  be  bad  been  an  unworthy  member  for 
about  fifty  years,  and  therefore  be  said  nothing  with  regard  to  that  body. 
But  this  be  would  say,  that  if  any  other  body  of  men,  or  individual  man, 
bad  done  what  they  had  done,  he  would  call  it  absolute  profligacy.  They 
had  pleaded  before  this  court,  and  this  court  had  given  judgment  against 
tbem.  They  had  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  thereby,  he  supposed, 
implying  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  power  of  judging  in  the  case  ^ 
f€)r  otherwise  they  would  not  have  appealed.  Now,  he  supposed,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  different  from  what  it  had 
been — if  the  House  of  Lords  had  reversed  the  sentence  of  this  court,  and 
found  the  Presbytery  entitled  to  their  expenses,  no  difficulty  would  have 
been  felt  in  obeying  that  decision.  The  two  learned  lords  would  then 
have  been  Solomon  and  Daniel ;  the  judgment  would  have  been  the 
most  righteous  judgment  ever  pronounced.  But  if  it  were  against  them 
— '  O  no  !  we  won't  obey  that  decisi(m,*  was  their  language.  He  said, 
if  that  had  been  done  by  any  other  body  whatsoever,  it  would  have  been 
actual  profligacy.  It  was  the  old  thimble- rig  trick, '  Odds  I  win — evens 
you  l<7se.  If  the  judgment  be  given  in  my  favour,  I  will  obey  3  if  not,  I 
won't.'  " — Edinburgh  Advertiser ^  Feb,  18. 

We  must  say,  in  common  fairness,  that  we  can  see  no  shadow 
of  reason  in  the  charge.     Mr.  Gray  replies  by  anticipation : — 

"  It  is  said  that,  by  ber  appeal,  the  Church  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  She  did  :  she  did  admit  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
supreme  with  relation  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  therefore  sbe  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  crave  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  set  the  Court  of 
Session  right.  She  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  because  she  wa^ 
perplexed  with  doubts  which  sbe  longed  to  have  set  at  rest,  but  because 
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the  had  no  doubts  wbateTer,  aad  was  fully  persuaded  that  her  rightful 
jurisdiction  had  been  infringed.  She  mighty  indeed,  have  refrained  from 
appealing,  and  have  rushed  with  fiery  zeal  into  that  collision  to  which 
she  believed  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session  eventually  tended  5 
but  surely  she  acted  a  more  becoming  part,  when^  deprecating  the  con* 
flict  which  must  arise  should  the  Court  of  Session  persevere  in  the  course 
on  which  it  had  entered,  she  repaired  to  that  exalted  tribunal  by  which 
all  that  is  transacted  in  the  Court  of  Session  may  be  reviewed,  and  be- 
sought it  to  prevent  the  impending  stritei  by  reversing  the  judgment 
which  was  adverse  to  her  liberties." — p.  1 9. 

Can  it  really  be  maintained  that  a  person  who  is  directed,  and, 
as  he  is  fully  persuaded,  illegally  directed,  by  an  inferior  court,  to 
do  that  which  he  is  sure  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  can  never 
appeal  against  that  sentence  to  any  superior  authority  1 — that  an 
Englishman,  for  instance,  who  should  be  directed  by  the  magis- 
trates in  session  to  swear  by  the  name  of  a  false  god,  and  whose 
evidence  should  be  rejected  because  he  would  not  so  swear,  could 
not  honestly  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  which  he  feels  certain  will 
quash  the  tyrannical  demand  ?  And  yet,  on  the  Lord  President's 
principles,  he  never  can  do  so  without  *^  proiigacy ;"  for  if  he 
appeals,  he  does  it,  of  course,  with  his  mind  made  up  that  no 
sentence  of  all  the  courts  upon  earth  should  ever  make  him  do 
that  which  is  required. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  a  right  to 
appeal  by  way  of  calling  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  they  no  more 
pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  House,  if  it  confirmed  that  sen- 
tence, than  a  man  who  calls  on  the  master  of  a  strange  dog  to 
prevent  it  from  worrying  him  admits  the  right  of  the  master  to  set 
it  on  him  if  he  sees  fit.  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  presented 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  their 
country,  their  '^  Apologies"  for  the  Christian  Church,  w  hen  that 
Church  was  under  persecution  ;  nay,  St.  Paul  himself  appealed 
unto  Caesar : — does  the  Lord  President  imac^ine  that  either  the 
Fathers  or  the  holy  Apostle  bound  themselves  to  adjure  Chris* 
tianity  if  the  sentence  of  the  emperor  was  against  it  ? 

But  the  Kirk  seems  to  have  guarded  itself  against  this  charge 
with  a  caution  exceeding  what  was  necessary.  In  appealing  to 
the  Lords  she  declared  beforehand  the  nature  and  object  of  her 
appeal.  The  General  Assembly  of  1838,  which  directed  the 
appeal,  passed  at  the  same  moment  the  following 

'<  Declaration  rf  Independence. 

'*  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  they 
Unqualifiedly  acknowledge  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in 
regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the  Church 
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and  ministers  thereofi  and  will  ever  give  and  inculcate  implicit  obedience 
to  their  decisions  tbereanent*  do  resolve  that*  as  is  declared  in  tbe  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  this  National  Established  Charcb,  *  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hands  of  Church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate ;'  and  that 
in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  government,  and  dispipline  of  this 
Church,  her  judicatures  possess  an  exclasive  jurisdiction,  founded  on  the 
word  of  €k>d,  which  power  ecclesiastical  (in  the  words  of  the  second 
book  of  Discipline)  '  flows  immediately  from  God  and  the  mediator  Jesus 
Christy  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only 
Chrbt^  tbe  only  spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  his  Kirk }'  and  they  do 
farther  resolve,  thai  this  sptntualjumdiction,  and  the  supremacy  and  sole 
headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  it  depends,  they  will  assert, 
and  at  all  hazards  def&id,  by  the  help  and  blessing  of  that  great  God 
who,  in  the  days  of  old,  enabled  their  fathers,  amid  manifold  persecu- 
tions, to  maintain  a  testimony,  even  to  the  death,  for  Christ's  kingdom 
and  crown ;  and,  finally,  that  they  will  firmly  enforce  submission  to  the 
$ame  upon  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  this  Church,  by  the  execution 
of  her  laws,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wheremth  they  are 
invested.'*'^Dunlop,  p.  99. 

The  appeal  made  to  the  civil  court  by  this  Assembly  can  hardly 
be  held  to  have  pledged  it  ^^  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  that 
tribunal,  whatever  it  might  be." 

Of  the  Auchterarder  case  we  have  little  more  to  say.  The 
Court  of  Session  indeed  has  issued,  not  an  actual  order,  but  a 
declaratory  sentence,  warning  the  Presbytery  that  they  are  still 
bound  to  take  Mr.  Young  on  trial,  and  if  duly  qualified,  to  ordain 
and  induct  him.  The  minority  of  the  Presbytery  proposed  to  ac- 
quiesce; the  General  Assembly  (to  which  the  majority  referred 
ror  advice)  censured  the  minority,  and  directed  the  Presbytery, 
'^  as  they  shall  answer  it,'*  to  conform  to  the  Veto  Act.  It  was 
against  this  sentence  that  the  protests  of  Dr.  Cook  and  Dr.  Bryce 
above  quoted  were  lodged.  Meanwhile  it  is  stated  that  Mn 
Young  is  about  to  seek  redress,  for  the  injury  which  he  sustains 
in  consequence  of  his  illegal  rejection,  by  bringing  against  the 
Presbytery  an  action  for  damages.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  any 
principle  of  law  or  justice  on  which  his  suit  could  be  refused;  for 
the  rejection  is  against  law,  and  the  injury  very  serious;  however 
proper,  on  Christian  principles,  may  be  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. 

Meanwhile  it  was  to  be  expected  that  other  contested  cases 
would  arise ;  and  another  did  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Lethendy. 

It  seems  that  when  a  Scotch  incumbent  is  disabled  by  age  of 
sickness,  an  *'  assistant  and  successor*'  is  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  patron,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery,  who  then^  without 
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further  inductioD,  becomes  locumbent  on  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Clark, 
who  had  been  assisting  the  incumbent  of  Lethendy,  without  ordi* 
nation,  (as  is  the  strange  and  shocking  custom  of  the  Kirk),  was 
thus  presented  by  the  crown,  June  8,  18S5,  in  consequence  of  a 
numerously  signed  petition  from  the  parish.  The  presentation 
was  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Presbytery,  (who  had  the  op- 
tion of  refusing  it,  there  being  no  vacancy) ;  but  Mr.  Clark  was 
vetoed  by  fifty-three  out  of  eighty-nine  communicants  on  the  roll, 
and  therefore  rejected.  The  incumbent  died  January,  1837,  and 
on  March  11,  Mr.  Clark  commenced  an  action  similar  to  that 
then  pending  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder.  This  action,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  yet  adjudged;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moncreiflf 
that  it  rests  on  grounds  totally  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Young; 
because  there  was  no  vacancy  at  Lethendy;  and  because  Mr. 
Clark  made  no  opposition  to  the  proceedings  until  after  the  death 
of  the  incumbent.  But  circumstances  have  made  this  case  very 
important.  While  the  action  was  pending  which  was  to  decide 
Mr.  Clark's  right  under  the  former  presentation,  the  minister  of 
the  crown  saw  fit  to  assume  that  it  was  invalid,  and  to  issue  a  se- 
cond presentation  to  a  Mr.  Kessen.  The  Presbytery  proceeding 
to  give  effect  to  this  presentation,  Mr.  Clark  obtained  an  interdict 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  prohibiting  their  taking  further  steps 
towards  Mr.  Kessen's  induction.  Upon  this,  the  Presbytery  re- 
ferred* the  whole  matter  for  advice  to  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 

*  It  may  be  conTeiiient  to  our  readers  if  we  give  some  account  (abridged  prmcipaliy 
from  Principal  Hill's  Theological  Institutes)  of  the  framework  which  the  founders  of 
the  Kirk  have  substituted  for  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  in  fact  a 
hierarchy  of  human  origin. 

Scotland  contains  (besides  the  new  districts)  about  940  parishes.  In  each  of  these 
there  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a  "  Kirk  Session,"  composed  of  tlie  minister,  who  is  ex  officio 
president  (or  Scottice  moderator),  and  of  lay  elders.  "  New  elders/'  says  Hill,  *'  are 
chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  Session  :"  but  Mr.  Dunlop  says  (in  evidence  before  the 
Commona'  Committee  on  Patronage),  that  **  according  to  the  written  laws  of  the  Church, 
the  Session  presented  a  list  to  the  congregation  generally  double  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies ;  then  the  congregation  ore  declared  entitled  to  add  to  that  list  such  persons  os  they 
think  more  worthy ;  and  on  the  list  so  made  up,  the  congregation  are  entitled  to  vote 
whom  they  choose  to  be  tlie  elders  elected.  In  practice,''  he  adds,  "  it  is  and  has  been 
for  a  very  long  time  back  a  mere  nomination  by  the  minister  "  (p.  S4).  To  constitute 
a  Session  three  elders  at  least  are  required  ;  the  average  number,  Mr.  Dunlop  states,  at 
six  or  seven,  although  in  one  very  populous  parish  it  is  fifty  or  sixty.  The  elders  arc 
required  to  lubscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 

S.  An  uncertain  number  of  parishes  composes  a  Presbytery,  of  which,  in  Hiirs  time, 
there  were  seventy-eight:  some  containing  only  four  parishes,  some  more  than  tliirty. 
The  court  called  a  Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  parochial  ministers  within  the  district ; 
the  professors  of  any  university  being  ministers ;  and  one  lay  elder  deputed  by  each 
Kirk  Session. 

3.  Three  or  more  Presbyteries  compose  a  Provincial  Synod.  Bvery  minister  in  every 
Presbytery  within  the  district  is  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  with  him  the  same  lay 
elder  who  last  represented  each  Kirk  Session  in  the  Presbytery. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  ministers  and  elders,  deputed  by  each  Presbytery 
in  oroportion  to  the  numbers  of  its  members.    The  ministers  are  chosen  by  roution,  the 
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Stirling.  The  Synod  "  recommend  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
keld  to  proceed  with  the  trials  of  Mr.  Kessen,  in  order  to  his 
settlement,  and  to  deal  with  Mr.  Clark  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Churchy  anent  his  undutiful  conduct  as  a  licentiate  of  the 
Church." 

Hereupon  the  Presbytery  resolved  upon  proceeding  with  the 
trials  of  Mr,  Andrew  Kessen;  but  unanimously  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  the  ensuing  General  Assembly.  The  Commission  of 
Assembly  '' approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery;  found 
that  the  admission  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  parish  and  congre- 
gation is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  act,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  ordained  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Kessen  to  the  ministry  of  the  united  parishes  of  Lethendy  and 
Kinloch,  upon  the  call  in  his  favour,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church ;  and  to  report  their  diligence  therein  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Commision  in  August;"  and  deferred  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  Synod^s  sentence  which  directed  the  Presbytery  to  pro- 
ceed against  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Presbytery,  it  will  be  observedi  are  to  induct  Mr.  Kessen, 
on  the  call  in  his  favour.  The  call  is  a  paper  signed  by  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  requesting  the  candidate  to  become  their  minister. 
This  form,  it  is  supposed,  arose  about  the  year  1712,  when  pa- 
tronage was  restored  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  whatever  was  its 

ddera  bj  selection.  The  total  number  of  members  in  all  these  ooorts  is  continually 
increasing,  by  the  rapid  sobdivittun  of  parishes,  as  new  and  unendowed  Churches  ar« 
boilt,  the  ministers  and  elders  of  which  share  all  these  rights.  In  1832  (says  the  Dean 
of  Faculty),  the  actual  number  of  members  returned  to  the  General  Assembly  was  350, 
in  1838,  above  400.  Besides  these  representatives  of  Presbyteries,  the  sixty-six  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  are  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  by  sixty-seven  ruling  elders, 
appointed  by  the  corporations,  who  are,  we  understand,  chiefly  dissenters  from  the  Kirk ; 
and  each  of  the  five  universities  by  one  member. 

The  General  Assembly  is  presided  over,  the  State  supposes,  by  the  lord  high  com- 
misaioQer,  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  the  Kirk  sa^B  by  a  minister  elected  as  moderator; 
the  days  of  meeting  are  declared  by  each,  as  if  it  were  by  good  lock  that  they  fixed  on 
tlic  same.  Tlie  legislative  power  of  the  Kirk  is  in  this  General  Assembly  ;  but(bj  a 
regulation  called  the  Barrier  Act)  their  acts  do  not  become  laws  of  the  Kirk  until  they 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Assembly  may  pass  "  Interim  Acts,*'  which  have  force  for  one  year,  and  roaj  be 
renewed  every  jear. 

Kwery  court  has  jurisdiction  over  those  beneath  it,  and  exerts  it,  either — 1st,  because 
it  tfiinks  fit  to  interfere  unasked ;  2d,  on  an  "appeal"  from  either  party ;  or  3d,  on  a 
"  dissent  and  complaint"  by  any  member  against  a  sentence  passed  bj  the  court  below ; 
or  4th,  where  the  inferior  court  does  not  choose  to  decide  any  question,  and  "  refers*' 
it  to  the  court  above. 

The  General  Assembly  sits  only  ten  days  in  May,  but  its  executive  and  judicial 
powers  are  practically  executed  during  the  whole  year  by  what  is  called  the  *' Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly."  This  consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  last 
Aaaembly,  and  meets  four  times  a  year  regularly,  and  as  much  ofteneras  the  members 
pleaae.    Its  acts  are  subject  to  a  nominal  revision  by  the  next  Assembly. 

If  onr  readers  attempt  to  study  any  of  the  books  on  the  present  controversy,  they 
will  excuse  the  length  of  this  note,  which  will  save  them  a  great  deal  of  labour. 
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origiD,  die  Kirk  has  always  maintained  (not  indeed  its  necessity, 
for  presentees  have  been  settled  without  any  call,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  pronounced  valid  by  the  Assembly),  but  its  propriety. 
The  custom  then  has  been,  that  after  a  man  is  presented,  he  ob* 
tains  a  call  signed  by  parishioners.  But  a  call  conveys  no  civil 
claim ;  and  the  object  of  the  Assembly  in  specifying  that  Mr. 
Kessen^s  induction  was  to  be  ^'  on  the  call,"  was  to  make  it  plain 
that  they  did  not  claim  to  decide  whether  his  presentation  was 
valid  or  invalid,  or  to  confer  upon  him  any  civil  rights^  but  only 
to  sanction  his  appointment  as  minister,  and  to  decline  the  power 
of  the  civil  courts  to  prohibit  such  appointment.  This  sentence 
was  given  after  the  passing  of  the  **  Declaration  of  Independence,'' 
and  while  the  appeal  to  the  Liords  was  pending. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Clark  obtained  a  second  interdict  in  still  wider 
terms ;  it  prohibited  Mr.  Kessen  from  offering  himself  for  iuduo 
tion  to  the  office  of  minister  of  Lethendy  **  on  pretence  of  the 
alleged  call  in  his  favour,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever,"  and 
forbade  the  Presbytery  to  induct  him  as  minister  on  any  such 
pretence.  This  second  interdict  led  to  a  second  reference  to  the 
Assembly's  Commission,  which  resolved  by  a  majority  of  fifty- 
two  to  six  (August  8,  1838,  after  the  sentence  of  the  House  of 
Lords),  that  this  second  interdict 

''ought  not  to  operate  as  an  obstacle  to  the  Presbytery's  proceedings  in 
the  execution  or  the  said  sentence,  bat  that  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  the 
same  into  immediate  effect^  by  the  performance  of  what  the  Commis^ 
lion  have  determined  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  act,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  Civil  Courts  can  possess  no  authority.  The  Commission  accordingly 
instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  to  meet  at  Dunkeld  on  Tuesday, 
21st  day  of  August  current,  and  take  immediate  steps  for  the  ordination 
of  the  said  Mr.  Andrew  Kessen,  and  proceed  therewith  without  delay, 
in  terms  of  the  former  sentence  of  commission,  and  to  report  their  dili- 
gence to  the  meeting  of  Commission  in  November. 

*'  The  Commission  further^  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlop^  found  that 
the  Commission  having  taken  into  further  consideration  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Clark  in  instituting  legal  proceedings,  and  applying  for  the 
first  interdict  against  the  Presbytery,  and  also  his  conduct  in  applying 
for  the  second  interdict  against  carrying  into  execution  the  sentence  of 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  find,  that  while  this  last-mentioned  act 
might  be  dealt  with  as  affording  grounds  for  a  contempt  of  the  Commit* 
sion,  it  is  more  expedient  that  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  should  bear 
reference  to  the  grave  charges  which  his  whole  conduct  involves,  and 
the  Commission  find  that  the  several  proceedings  adopted  by  him  and 
above  referred  to,  afford  grounds  for  charging  bim  with  attempting  to 
bring  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Church  under  subjection  to  the  civil  power 
in  matters  spiritual,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  independent  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
on  which  the  same  depends^  in  contravention  of  acts  of  the  Assembly  of 
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tfaeCborcbf  and  in  Yiolation  of  his  vows  of  submission,  for  the  purpose  of 
intruding  himself  into  the  office  of  pastor  of  a  congregation,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people^  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Chnrch  on  that  subject :  and  they  remit  to  the  Presbyter  of  Dunkeld 
to  hold  conference  with  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  not  evincing  due  penitence  for  his  conduct,  and  withdrawing  the 
legal  proceedings  instituted  by  him,  to  prepare  a  libel  (t.  e,  indictment) 
charging  him  with  the  said  oflfence^  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same.*'--* 
Letkendy  Report,  pp.  15 — 17. 

This  remarkable  and  most  proper  resolution  was  acquiesced 
in  by  all  ministers  of  all  parties,  and  may^  as  Mr.  Dunlop  says, 
be  considered  as  their  unanimous  sentence.  The  Dean  of  Fa<- 
culty  says,  ^'  As  yet  the  Presbytery  have  not  ventured  to  proceed 
to  deprive  Mr.  Clark  of  his  status  as  a  licentiate,  or  to  punish 
him  ecclesiastically  for  the  offence  of  trying  his  rights,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  in  a  court  of  law."  This  is 
explained,  we  suppose,  by  what  Mr«  Dunlop  mentions  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Young,  (p.  108,)  that  the  Assembly  resolved  that 
"  no  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  him  till  the  suit  was 
at  an  end,  that  they  might  not  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance 
interfere  with  or  injure  his  title  in  law  to  carry  on  the  action  for 
obtaining  those  civil  rights  which  he  conceived  he  was  entitled 
to;  thus  leaving  him  the  whole  benefit  of  the  character  of  a  licen- 
tiate conferred  on  him  by  the  Church,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
and  finish  bis  litigation  against  the  Church/' 

At  their  next  meeting  the  Presbytery  read  an  opinion  given  by 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  head  of  the  Scotch  bar,  assuring  them 
chat  it  was  their  duty  as  subjects  not  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  if  they  did, ''  they  would  assuredly  be  sent 
to  prison :"  and  then — (like  him  of  old,  who  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  the  interdict  was  signed,  which  declared  that  whoever  should 
ask  any  petition  of  any  God  or  man,  save  of  the  king,  for  forty 
days,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  who  went  forth- 
with  into  his  house,  and  his  windows  being  open  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, kneeled  on  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave 
thanks  before  his  God  as  he  did  aforetime,) — they  proceeded 
to  resolve,  by  a  majority  of  seven  ministers  against  three,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Kessen  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
mioistry,  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  united  parishes  of  Le- 
thendy  and  Kinloch,  in  terms  of  the  order  and  instructions  of  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly :  and  accordingly,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  the  Presbytery  met  at  Kinloch,  and  there 
was  found  there,  in  addition  to  the  seven,  one  of  the  former  mi- 
nority of  three,  who  came  to  join  bis  lot  with  theirs.    Then 

''  the  officer  made  proclamation  three  times  at  the  roost  patent  door  of 
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tbe  chnrcb^  that  the  Presbytery  were  now  mety  and  ready  to  bear  any 
objections  which  might  be  made  to  the  life  or  doctrine  of  Mr.  Kessen, 
and  none  appeared  to  object. 

**  Whereupon  the  Moderator  proceeded  to  the  pulpit^  and  ha^ng 
preached  from  1  John,  v.  3 — '  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
His  commandments,  and  His  commandments  are  not  grievous/' — ^pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Kessen  the  questions  prescribed  by  tbe  tenth  act  of  As- 
sembly, 171  If  to  be  put  to  ministers  at  their  ordination;  and  Mr.  Kessen 
having  returned  satisfactory  answers  thereto,  was  by  prayer  and  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  the  brethren  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry.  He  then  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  united  parishes  of  Lethendy  and 
Kinlocb.  The  Moderator  then  afterwards  addressed  both  minister  and 
people,  exhorting  them  to  their  respective  duties;  and  dirine  service 
being  concluded,  Mr.  Kessen  subscribed  the  formula,  and  his  name  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  Presbytery." — Lethendy  Report,  p.  18. 

Tidings  of  this  noble  conduct  soon  reached  Edinburgh ;  the 
Court  of  Session  met,  and  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions ; 
which  issued  in  the  summons  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  Mr. 
Kessen  before  their  bar  on  the  12th  of  June,  1839*  Let  the 
scene  be  described  by  a  lawyer  and  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Dun- 
lop. 

**  In  front,  elevated  on  their  bench,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  human 
authority,  and  invested  with  the  stern  insignia  of  secular  power,  sat  the 
judges,  twelve  in  number.  Opposite  stood  another  court — a  court  of 
Christ,  called  to  their  bar  for  executing  the  spiritual  functions  conferred 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  on  His  Church,  in  ordaining  a  brother  to  the  holy 
ministry,  and  intrusting  him  with  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  portion  of 
Christ's  flock,  in  disregard  of  the  mandate  of  the  judges  of  a  secular 
tribunal,  who  had  no  commission  to  exercise  rule  in  the  House  of  God. 
Tbe  members  of  this  court  of  Christ,  in  number  eight,  knew  well  that 
the  judges  before  whom  they  stood  had  the  power  to  consign  them 
during  pleasure  to  a  jail,  leaving  their  homes  desolate,  and,  more  painful 
still,  their  people  without  the  ordinances  of  religion.  They  also  knew 
that  a  single  word  of  acknowledgment  of  the  Court's  power,  and  of 
regret  at  having  disregarded  it,  would  have  secured  them  at  once  from 
any  hazard.  Otherwise  the  temper  evinced  by  the  Court  afforded  appa- 
rently but  little  hope. 

"  A  very  few  of  the  most  respected  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood,  sufficient  to  countenance  their  brethren,  but  not  to  have 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  bravado,  attended  them  to  tbe  bar.  First 
one,  and  then  another,  and  then  a  third,  followed  them.  A  frown  dark- 
ened on  the  brow  of  the  Court,  but  the  crowd  closing  as  if  all  had  come 
in,  nothing  was  said.  After  a  moment's  pause,  the  crowd  again  opened, 
and  yet  another  entered.  It  was  Dr.  Gordon.  No  sooner  was  his  noble 
and  venerable  head  seen  emerging  from  the  crowd,  than  the  smothered 
feeling  broke  forth,  and  a  proposal  burst  from  tbe  bench  to  turn  out 
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those  clergymen  from  the  bar  -,  but  an  indignant  and  solemn  remon- 
strance from  Lord  Moncrieff  checked  this  attempt.**^ 

"  The  ministers  were  then  called  upon  for  any  statement  they  had  to 
snbmit  to  the  Court.  With  a  demeanour  touching  from  its  calm^  respect- 
ful simplicity  (which  indeed  characterized  the  bearing  of  them  all)^  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Cargill,  the  senior  minister,  read  the  following 
statement : — '  My  Lords, — We  appear,  in  obedience  to  the  citation  of 
your  lordships,  inasmuch  as  we  hold  it  to  be  the  dnty  of  all  subjects  to 
Tender  their  personal  compearance  when  cited  by  the  civil  courts  j  and 
berog  deeply  impressed  wish  the  obUgation  of  giving  all  honour  and 
reverence  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  we  disclaim  any  intention  of  disre- 
spect to  the  court  in  what  we  have  done,  but  in  ordaining  to  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  in  admitting  to  the  pastoral  charge,  to  which, 
ID  oar  proceedings  complained  of,  we  strictly  limited  ourselves,  we  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  superiour  Church  judicatories,  to  which  at  ordination 
wc  vowed  obedience." — Dttniop,  p.  118,  119. 

The  court  then  adjourned  for  four  days,  ^vheIl  the  Presbytery 
were  again  called  to  the  bar;  and  the  Lord  President,  having 
read  the  judgment  directing  that  they  should  be  solemnly  cen- 
sured and  dismissed,  added — 

**  Therefore,  gentlemen,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  I  have 
received  from  the  court,  I  have,  in  the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  terms, 
to  pronounce  upon  you  the  solemn  censure  of  the  court  ^  and  in  doing 
so,  1  am  also  directed  by  the  court  to  signify  that  it  was  not  without 
eoDsiderable  difficulty  their  lordships  brought  themselves  to  adopt  this 
lenient  measure  3  but  they  desired  me  to  state,  that  if  you  or  any  other 
Presbytery  of  the  Church  were  ever  brought  before  them  again  under 
simikur  circumstances,  you  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different 
manner.  The  ordinary  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  law  by  a 
breach  of  interdict,  is  imprisonment,  and  1  am  directed  to  say,  that  if  a 
case  like  the  present  should  occur  again,  that  punishment  will  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
heinonsness  of  the  offence  committed.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  such  a 
ease  will  never  occur  again ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  consider  your- 
selves as  solemnly  censured  and  rebuked  accordingly." — Lethendy  Rf 
portt  p.  210. 

Of  the  case  of  Lethendy  we  know  no  more ;  but  it  has  been 
rapidly  followed  by  one  yet  more  important.  Auchterarder  and 
Lethendy  had  raised  the  important  question  of  the  independence 
of  the  Kirk,  and  its  leaders  had  not  been  found  wanting  in  bold- 
ness or  firmness.  It  was  reserved  to  Mamock,  as  was  remarked 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  debate,  to  open  the  question,  yet  more  im- 
portant, whether  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Kirk  were  to  break 

*  It  is  only  due  to  the  bead  of  the  Court,  nvhose  generous  and  nobie  feelings  arc 
Cttr  coQspicuoas,  to  mention  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  dignified  kindness  with 
which  his  lordship  couducled  the  proceedings  so  fkr  as  he  was  concerned. —  Mr,  /)int- 
kp*»  aoce. 

NO,  tV. — JULY,  1840.  D 
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from  their  vowed  subordiiuitioD  to  the  superior,  that  snbofdiitt- 
tioDf  which  in  their  system,  man's  authority  has  substituted,  for 
the  canonical  obedience  of  Catholic  Christians  to  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles.  Neither  was  the  call  unanswered.  The  vacancy 
at  Marnodi  took  place  in  April,  1837;  iu  September  Mr. 
Edwards  was  presented  and  vetoed ;  the  patrons  at  first  protested 
and  offered  to  prove  the  greater  number  of  dissentients  *  guilty 
of  canvassing,  caballing,  conspiring  and  intimidation,"  but  after- 
wards withdrew.  After  some  proceedings  the  Presbytery,  by 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  rgect^  Mr.  Edwards  under 
the  veto  act,  and  a  second  presentation  to  Mr.  Hendry  was  issued 
by  the  patrons.  This  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  the  civil 
court  (on  the  suit  of  Mr.  Edwards,)  that  the  Presbytery  were 
still  bound  and  astricted  to  take  him  on  trials,  and,  if  found  qua- 
lified,  to  admit  him.  Hereupon  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery, 
seven  in  number,  reported  to  the  Assembly's  Commission,  that 
they  had 

^*  come  to  the  painfol  resolution  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  prohibilian 
served  upon  tbem  by  order  of  the  CommissioD,  snd  in  obedieDce  to  the 
decree  of  the  Coart  of  Session,  to  take  Mr.  Edwards  on  trials  as  pre- 
sentee to  the  cborcb  and  parish  of  Mamocb,  and  that  they  have  resoived 
accordingly  this  day." — Presbyterian  RevioDj  Jan.  1840. 

The  debate  which  followed  in  the  Commission  was  very  long* 
On  the  whole,  it  appeared  certain,  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  were  suffered  to  proceed,  Mr.  Edwards  would  be  or^ 
darned  and  legally  settled  as  incumbent,  in  spite  of  direct  pro- 
hibitions from  the  Assembly,  to  which  Assembly  every  one  of  the 
Presbytery  bad  solemnly  sworn  obedience ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Presbytery  was  the  more  inexcusable,  because  they  were  in 
no  degree  pressed  to  proceed  at  all,  and  would  have  incurred  no 
danger  of  any  punishment  from  the  civil  court,  bad  they,  in 
obedience  to  the  Kirk,  delayed  for  a  time  all  further  procee^gs* 
They  ran  greedily  into  open  rebellion  against  the  Kirk.  The 
Commission,  however,  acted  with  firmness.  They  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Candlish,  to  suspend  the  seven  ministers  who 
formed  the  majority  ^*  from  the  office  and  function  of  the  holy 
ministry,  aye  and  until  they  shall  be  reponed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  otherwise,  as  after  mentioned ;  declaring  all  acts, 
ministerial  and  judicial,  performed  by  them,  or  any  of  them, 
from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  and  till  reponed,  to  be  void  and 
null,"  and  only  permitting  them  to  be  immediately  restored  if 
they  would  sign  an  assurance  '*  that  they  will  submit  themselves 
to  the  judicatories  of  this  Church,  in  this  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, but  not  otherwise."      They  concluded  by  providing  for 
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die  iupplj  of  the  parishes  daring  the  suspensioD  of  the  minis- 
ters. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  this  sentence,  which  was  supported 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  carried  by  i£l  against  14,  was  declared 
by  all  its  supporters  to  be  intended,  not  for  punishmenti  but  for 
prevention.  They  offered,  at  the  very  last,  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  ne&t  General  Assembly,  if  the  counsel,  who  were  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Presbytery,  would  only  promise  that  they  would 
suspend  their  proceedings  in  the  mean  time.  We  must  say,  that 
although  certamly  vigorous,  the  sentence  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, very  lenient.  It  was  proposed  indeed,  that  the  majority 
should  be  suspended  only  from  their  presbyterial,  exercising  mean- 
while their  ministerial  functions.  We  will  only  make  one  remark 
on  this  proposal — that  it  is  suicidal  of  the  Kirk.  It  goes  upon  the 
assumption,  that  a  Church  (assuming  the  Kirk  to  be  one,)  can 
make  men  Presbyters,  without  leaving  to  them  the  power  of  or- 
dination. Now  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  founders  of  the  Kirk 
had  never  received  from  the  Church  the  power  of  ordaining ;  but 
they  exercised  it  on  this  ground,  viz. — that  in  the  first  age  all 
Presbyters  (as  they  idly  dreamed)  had  that  power,  and  that  it 
was  so  inseparably  linked  with  the  pastoral  office,  that  whenever 
the  Church  made  any  man  a  minister,  it  gave  him  of  necessity, 
although  unintentionally  and  unconsciously,  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion. If  it  be  possible  for  any  Church  to  make  a  man  a  minister, 
without  the  power  of  ordaining  others,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Kirk  is  no  Church,  and  its  ministers  no  Presbyters. 

But  to  return,  if  ever  the  duty  of  Christian  men  was  plain,  such 
vras  the  duty  of  the  suspended  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie.  Before,  they  might  perhaps  doubt  whether,  in  such 
a  matter,  which  was  mixed  of  spiritual  and  secular,  they  owed 
obedience  to  the  Court  of  Session,  or  to  the  Kirk.  But  of  this, 
on  their  own  principles,  they  must  have  been  absolutely  certain, 
that  from  the  Kirk,  not  from  the  Court  of  Session,  they  had  de« 
rived  all  their  supposed  right  to  minister  and  ordain.  However 
severely  then  or  unjustly  the  Assembly  might  have  acted  in  with- 
drawing that  power,  it  was  their  simple,  their  unquestionable 
duty  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  abstain  for  awhile  from  their  minis- 
trations. Thus  they  would  have  showed  that  they  acted  on  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  not  from  party  spirit  or  wilful  insubor- 
dination. Their  own  ''  Plain  Statement,"  shall  express  their 
determination.    They 

**  solemnly  affirm,  that  in  taking  the  step  for  which  they  are  now  snf* 
fering  persecatioD,  they  conscientioasly  believed  that  they  were  acting 
in  accordance  rvilh  the  statute  law  of  the  Church,  to  whose  constitution 
tbey  have  vowed  allegiance.     In  this  helief  their  minds  are  still  settled  } 

J>  2 
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and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  and  from  no  spirit  of  contumacy 
to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  that  they  have  not  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  submit  to  what  they  held  to  be  an  illegal  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion."— p.  13. 

In  short,  the  sentence  rested  on  no  statute,  and  therefore  they 
were  not  at  liberty  to  submit  to  it.  Do  these  gentlemen  admit 
(what  we  of  course  believe,)  that  the  Kirk  has  indeed  no  further 
power  than  what  it  has  received  from  statute? 

But  this  was  not  all ;  the  Kirk  had  directed  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  now  consisting,  of  course,  only  of  the  former  mino- 
rity, to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  vacant  parishes, 
and  it  had  also  commissioned  certain  ministers  to  notify  the 
suspension  of  the  refractory  majority  in  their  parish  churches. 
Functions  more  purely  spiritual  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  But 
the  recusants  sought  from  the  civil  court  an  interdict  prohibit- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  as  directed  by  the  Kirk,  and 
also  forbidding  the  persons  commissioned  by  the  Assembly  from 

"  preaching  in  the  churches  or  churchyards,  or  schoolbouses,  or  using 
the  church  bells  in  the  respective  parishes  of  the  complainers  on  Sab- 
bath, the  22d  current,  or  the  next  Sabbath  thereafter,  and  intimating  the 
said  sentence  and  deliverance,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect,  and  from  in  any  way  molesting,  invading,  and  interrupting 
the  complainers  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  several  offices  of 
ministers  of  the  said  parishes  respectively,  or  intruding  into  their  several 
parish  churches  or  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  said  re- 
solutions and  sentence,  or  otherwise  molesting  the  complainers  :  and 
further  to  interdict,  prohibit,  and  discharge  all  other  Presbyteries,  and 
all  ministers  and  probationers,  to  whom  the  said  resolutions  and  sentence 
authorise  application  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  minority  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  aforesaid  object,  from  so  doing  5 
and  also  to  interdict  all  Presbytery  and  Session  clerks,  or  other  officers, 
from  intimating  and  serving  the  said  resolutions  and  sentence  upon  the 
complainers,  as  they  are  therein  directed  to  do ;  or  to  do  otherwise  in 
the  premises  as  to  your  lordships  shall  seem  proper." 

This  order  they  obtained,  except  that  the  interdict  did  not  for- 
bid them  the  parishes,  but  only  the  churches,  church-yards^ 
schools,  8cc.  But  the  suspended  ministers  did  not  rely  on  the 
moral  force  of  this  sentence ;  they  were  backed  by  a  physical 
power  in  the  form  of  policemen,  8cc.  who  enforced  it ;  and  they 
conducted  service  in  the  churches,  while  the  sentence  of  the  Kirk 
was  intimated  on  the  village  greens. 

So  passed  the  first  two  Sundays  on  which  the  suspension  was 
to  be  announced.  But  as  the  Kirk  considered  the  parishes  vacant, 
and  her  authorized  ministers  were  excluded  from  the  churches, 
they  conducted  her  worship  where  they  could  obtain  a  room  in  the 
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parish  ;  the  parishioners,  it  Deed  hardly  be  said,  being  miserably 
divided  between  the  worship  in  the  Churchy  authorized  by  the 
state^  and  that  in  the  barns,  sanctioned  by  the  Kirk.  Upon 
this  a  second  interdict  was  sought  and  obtained,  which,  as  the 
Edinburgh  paper  of  February  JB,  triumphantly  declares, 

^  goes  the  length  of  rendering  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  of  the 
11th  December  wholly  inoperative.  The  interdict  which  the  court 
granted  formerly  was  limited,  and  merely  prohibited  those  ministers  de- 
legated by  the  Commission  to  intimate  the  sentence  of  suspension,  from 
using  the  churches,  church-yards,  and  school-bouses  in  the  respective 
parishes.  It  did  not  go  the  length  of  interdicting  them  from  entering 
the  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  ministerial  functions } 
and  accordingly  since  that  time  temporary  preaching  stations  have  been 
erected^  where  ministers  authorized  by  the  Commission  have  continued 
to  officiate,  in  opposition  to  the  parochial  clergy,  in  all  the  seven  parishes. 
The  interdict  now  granted  extends  to  the  prohibiting  these  ministers  from 
officiating  within  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  clergymen" 

It  could  never  be  supposed  that  men  who  had  gone  so  far  as 
the  ruling  party  in  the  Kirk  had  done,  and  who  were  so  clearly 
right,  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  an  interdict  as  this. 
Surely,  even  the  judges  themselves  must  have  lost  all  respect  for 
them  both  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  those  who  believe  them- 
selves Presbyters,  if  they  had  done  so.  The  fact  that  a  prison  was 
the  threatened  reward  of  their  obedience  to  the  Kirk  must  no  doubt 
have  made  their  duty  easier,  for  the  real  difficulty  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal ruler  is,  when  in  peace  and  safety  and  abundance  himself,  he 
is  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  pass  or  enforce  a  painful  sen- 
tence against  a  brother.  From  this  pain  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk  are 
relieved ;  the  danger  is  their  own,  the  arm  of  power  is  with  the 
suspended  ministers.  Accordingly  the  newspapers  inform  us,  that 

**  at  Keith,  on  Monday  last  week,  the  interdict  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  served  upon  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Edinburgh  ;  Dewar,  Foch- 
abers ;  Duff,  Grange  ;  Gordon,  Aberdeen ;  Bell,  Mortlach  ;  and  Miller, 
Botriphnie.  It  has,  however,  failed  in  having  any  effect.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  within  three  hours  after  the  service  of  the  interdict,  preached  in 
the  barn  at  Botriphnie,  the  two  galleries  and  close  set  seats  of  which  were 
filled  by  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  parish.  At  one  o'clock 
next  day  Mr.  Guthrie  again  preached  in  the  parish  of  Glass  to  many 
hundreds  of  parishioners.  The  same  evening  divine  worship  was  held 
at  six  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Guthrie  again  officiated,  in  presence  of  nearly 
1000  of  the  people  of  Mortlach. — ^Mr.  Guthrie  preached  the  other  night 
at  Huntly,  in  defiance  of  the  interdict,  and  announced  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  himself  and  his  brethren  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Session." — Aberdeen  Herald, 

We  are  writing  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  but 
we  feel  no  doubt  that  these  gentlemen  must  before  this  be  conr^ 
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mitted.  The  duty  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  support  their  own 
interdict,  if  they  thought  it  right  to  grant  it^  can  hardly  admit 
of  dispute* 

Meanwhile^  the  suspended  ministers  continue  their  functions* 
They  have  met  as  the  Presbytery,  have  examined  Mr.  Edwards 
the  presentee  to  Mamoch,  and  pronounced  him  duly  qualified* 
Here»  with  an  inconsistency  most  ludicrous^  they  purpose  to  stay 
matters  till  the  next  Assembly.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
if  duly  qualified,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  induct  a  pre^ 
sentee.  ^  The  prohibition  of  the  Kirk  they  have  treated  as  null 
and  void,  by  proceeding  with  his  trials ;  what  excuse  then  can 
they  make,  either  to  the  State  or  their  own  consciences,  for  not 
inducting  him  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  four  members  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Kirk,  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  have  issued 
the  following  remarkable  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven 
parishes : 

*'  Dear  Bretbren,— 'It  has  been  reported  to  us,  that  certain  of  your 
nnmber  have  applied  for  and  received  baptism  to  their  children,  and 
others  the  celebration  of  marriage,  at  the  hands  of  their  ministers, 
notwithstanding  the  public  intimation,  which  had  been  previously  given, 
of  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  upon  them  by  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly.  As  invested  with  the  spiritual  superintendence 
of  the  parishes  within  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery,  we  feel  that  we 
should  be  chargeable  with  the  neglect  of  our  duty  to  the  Church  and 
with  unfaithfulness  towards  you,  if  we  did  not  affectioaately,  but  so- 
lemnly, warn  you  against  following  such  a  course.  By  the  sentence  of 
the  Commission,  the  seven  ministers  are  suspended  from  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  holy  ministry ;  and  it  Is  declared,  that  all  acts,  minis- 
terial and  judicial,  performed,  or  attempted  to  be  performed,  by  them,  or 
any  of  them,  until  reponed,  shall  be  '  void  and  null.^  They  hcmep 
ikereforct  in  their  present  condition  no  spiritual  authority — no  right  to  ad" 
minister  the  ordinances  of  the  GospeL  They  have  been  depriv^  of  that 
right  by  the  Church  firom  which  they  at  first  received  it :  and  you  cannot, 
therefore,  apply  to  them  for  these  ordinances,  without  setting  at  nought 
the  authority,  and  subjecting  yourselves  to  the  censures,  of  that  Church. 
The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  co-operate  with  the  Presbytery  in  providing  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  dispensation  of  ordinances  in  the  parishes  of  the  sus- 
pended ministers,  unite  with  us  in  earnestly  imploring  you  to  reflect  what 
will  be  the  position  in  which  you  place  yourselves  and  your  children, 
should  you  follow  the  example  of  the  individuals  (we  trust  they  are  very 
few)  who  have  received  the  form  of  a  divine  ordinance  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  warrant  to  administer  it. 

*'  We  pray  that  you  will  take  this  our  aflfectionate  warning  in  good 
part,  and  avoid  a  line  of  conduct  which  can  be  regarded  by  the  Church 
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in  Booiher  ligbt  than  as  a  CDDtempt  of  her  asthorifcy,  and  an  imlawfol 
iise  of  the  institutaoot  of  Christ 
''  In  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie* 

(Signed)  David  Dxwak,  Moderator. 

Kath,  29th  January,  1840. 

(A  tme  copy.)  Thomas  B.  Bbll, 

Pby.  Clk." 

We  have  no  room  for  half  the  reflections  which  crowd  upon  us 
in  tracing  these  proceedings.    We  cannot  but  hope,  that  by  lead- 
ing men^  who  fear  6od«  to  examine  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  Church  authority,  they  may  by  His  blessing  lead  them  both 
to  know  better,  and  to  do  more  faithfully,  a  part  of  His  will,  which 
is  Dot  the  less  binding  because  it  is  the  Ashion  of  modem  times 
to  disregard  it    Meanwhile,  all  honour  and  success  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Kirk ; — not  to  the  Kirk,  we  repeat,  but  to  its  leaders.     May 
they  be  led  to  consider  whence  it  derived  such  authority  as  it 
now  professes  to  exercise.     May  they  see  that  there  is  but  one 
assumption  that  will  Justify  their  conduct,  and  that  is  the  assump- 
tioa  of  the  truth  of  those  principles  which  they  revile  as  Popery, 
when  uiiged  by  churchmen.  May  they  seriously  consider  what  their 
own  position  is  as  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  if  the  seven  suspended  in* 
cwnbents  of  Strathbogie  have  indeed  ''  no  authority — no  right  to 
administer  the  ordinances  of  die  Grospel,"  and  so  can  give  *'  the 
form"  only,  not  the  reality  *'  of  a  divine  ordinance.''     What  proof 
€«a  the  Kirk  give  that  they  are  a  church  at  all  ?  only  diis,  that  in 
16S8  their  lathers  threw  off  the  voke  of  the  successors  of  die 
Apostles,  much  more  violently  and  indecently  than  the  Strath- 
hogie  incumbents  have  broken  theirs:  that  of  the  men  thus  sepa* 
rated  from  Christ's  Church,  many  again  submitted  at  the  Resto- 
ratioD;  and  the  remainder  were  exactly  in  the  condition  to  which 
the  seven  incumbents  would  now  be  reduced  if  the  State  and 
the  Kirk  should  unite  to  deprive  them  of  all  civil  and  religious 
authority.    Lastly,  that  the  parliament  of  1689  vested  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  Kirk  in  these  '*  ousted  ministers  and   those 
ordained  by  them.*'     There  is  not  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  esta- 
blishment who  has  any  more  authority  to  show  for  his  spiritual 
acts  than   Mr.  Edwards  would   have  if  the  seven  suspended 
ministers  should  ordain  and  induct  him  this  day.    And  let  us 
especially  and  emphatically  ask  Doctor  Chalmers  why  should 
they  not  do  so  ?     Has  he  not  told  us,  that  all  the  denominations 
of  Evangelical  Protestants  are  one  as  much  theologically  right 
as  the  o£er;  and  that  the  State  would  have  done  as  well,  had 
k  selected  any  one  of  them  as  any  other;  and  that  all  this  can 
be  doubted  only  by  **  domineering  Churchmen,  who  attribute 
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a  mystic  importance  to  themselves  ?"  Why  then  are  not  the 
seven  men  of  Strathbogie  a  "  Scriptural  Church  f"  Why  may 
not  the  State  ''  give  the  vineyard''  to  them,  as  it  has  actually 
done  ?  Never  were  men  acting  more  clearly  right,  or  in  more 
open  violation  of  their  own  principles,  than  Doctor  Chalmers  and 
his  party. 

But  one  lesson,  perhaps,  these  good  men  may  learn  from  what 
has  happened — that  it  is  neither  very  becoming  nor  very  con- 
vincing to  call  names.  For  some  years  past,  these  very  men  have 
been  railing  at  all  who,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  maintain 
the  principles  of  the  Church — they  have  been  bigots,  and  Papists, 
and  what  not ;  and  all  this  being  too  little,  a  Semi-presbyterian 
newspaper  in  London  has  invented  a  new  term  of  reproach,  from 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
We  see  with  shame  and  grief,  that  even  with  this  low  ribaldry. 
Dr.  Chalmers  has,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  stooped  to  defile 
his  pen,  applying  the  name  in  his  <'  address  to  the  Dignitaries  and 
Ecclesiastics  at  large  of  the  Church  of  England,"  to  all ''  who 
conceive  that  ours  is  not  a  true  Church  of  Christ."  Let  them 
seriously  remember  all  this  before  they  complain  that  their  own 
principles  and  proceedings  are  now  denounced  as  Popish,  and 
that  among  other  reasons,  because  they  do  not  admit  these  same 
seven  men  of  Strathbogie  to  be  ''  a  true  Church  of  Christ.'* 

Another  consideration  is  forced  upon  us — the  Kirk  has  pledged 
herself  "  firmly  to  enforce  submission  to  her  principles  upon  her 
office-bearers  and  metubers,  by  the  execution  of  her  laws  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewith  she  is  invested.*' 
Her  ofiSce-bearers  and  members: — to  the  former  she  has  re- 
deemed her  pledge ;  what  has  she  done  to  her  members  ?  she 
has  suspended  the  Strathbogie  ministers ;  she  has  announced  her 
intention,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  of  dealing  with  the  licen- 
tiates, Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Edwards.  But  what 
patron  has  she  touched  ?  Against  what  judge,  or  lawyer,  or  writer 
to  the  signet,  has  she  denounced  spiritual  penalties  i  Have  not 
they  too  come  under  the  full  force  of  the  sacred  text;  ''  If  be 
will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man 
and  a  publican?"  The  question  is  answered  only  by  the  taunt  of 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  that  the  Kirk  dares  to  touch  only  the  weak. 
The  taunt  is  not  indeed  exactly  the  truth ;  it  is  not  that  she 
wants  courage,  but  that  she  has  no  power.  The  Church  of  God 
has  ever  vindicated  her  authority  upon  the  great  of  this  world* 
Her  character  as  given  by  prophecy,  was  not  that  she  should 
bind  and  lead  captive  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  multitude. 
Them,  indeed,  she  was  to  conquer,  but  in  another  manner.  Like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  they  were 
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<<  devicti  in  libertatem/'  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  their  conquerors, 
Botitwas  against  others  that  her  divinely  tempered  weapons 
vfete  fm^nished  from  the  armoury  of  God.  "  Let  the  saints  be 
joyful  with  glory ;  let  them  rejoice  in  their  beds.  Let  the  praises 
of  God  be  in  their  mouth ;  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands. 
To  be  avenged  of  the  heathen  and  to  rebuke  the  people.  To 
bind  their  kmgs  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron. 
That  they  may  be  avenged  of  them,  as  it  is  written :  Such  honour 
have  all  His  Saints."  Why  cannot  the  Kirk  do  this?  Why 
does  she  threaten  Mr.  Youngi  and  keep  silence  about  the  Dean 
of  Faculty?  Once  she  was  bold  and  forward  to  attempt  such 
things.  In  1680,  Cargill  (one  of  the  '^outed  ministers/'  to  the 
remnant  of  whom  the  administration  of  the  Kirk  was  entrusted  at  its 
restoration,  in  1688>)  pronounced  judgment  at  Torwood,  in  Stir- 
lingshire :  **  \j  being  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  autho- 
rity from  Him,  do.  in  His  name  and  by  His  Spirit,  excommuni«* 
cate^  cast  out  of  the  true  Church,  and  deliver  up  to  Satan, 
Charles  H.  King  of  Scotland,  for  his  mocking  of  God.  his  per- 
jury, his  uncleanness  of  adultery  and  incest,  his  drunkenness,  and 
his  dissembling  with  God  and  man."  And  then,  in  the  like 
authoritative  manner  he  pronounced  the  like  sentence  against 
James.  Duke  of  York;  James.  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  John,  Duke 
of  Lauderdale ;  the  Duke  of  Rothes.  Sir  George  M'Kenzie, 
and  General  Dalziel  of  Binns;  declaring  that  ''no  power  on 
earth,  of  kings,  princes,  magistrates,  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
crould,  without  repentance  of  the  persons  openly  and  legally  dp- 
peaiing.  reverse  this  excommunication."  Of  course  we  do  not 
propose  this  enthusiast  as  a  model,  but  why  should  not  the  Kirk 
do  that  soberly,  discreetly,  and  in  order,  which  he  attempted 
like  a  fool  in  his  folly.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  and  the  Lord.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session  are  certainly  at  the  very  least  as  dis- 
obedient members  of  the  Kirk  as  are  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Edwards. 
Why  are  no  proceedings  instituted  against  them  ?  The  reason  is 
plain.  Because  any  sentence  of  the  Kirk  against  them  would  be 
limply  ridiculous.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  taught  them,  that  they  would 
be  as  well  off  in  any  other  scriptural  Church.  And  if  there  is  no 
other  now  existing  to  their  taste,  why  should  not  they  found  for 
themselves  a  new  **  denomination  of  Evangelical  Protestants  V* 
To  the  ministers  indeed  and  licentiates  of  the  Kirk  its  censures 
are  a  serious  matter,  because  they  have  civil  interests  which  may 
be  affected  by  them,  and  if  no  patron  could  legally  exercise  his 
rights  unless  he  were  in  full  communion  with  the  Kirk,  they  would 
so  far  be  serious  to  the  patrons ;  but  there  is  no  sane  man.  we 
firmly  believe,  in  the  world,  who  would  regard  it  as  any  calamity 
at  all  to  be  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Kirk,  except  there 
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were  some  such  extraneous  drcumstaDoes  to  make  it  so.  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  die  spiritual  censures  rf 
the  Kirk  are  formidable,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  followed 
by  civil  consequences,  and  beyond  that  point  become  utterly 
contemptible.  Their  spiritual  sword  smitea^  not  the  soul  and 
conscience  of  men,  but  their  estate.  Men  and  brethren,  is  it 
not  so?  And  can  this  be  all  the  power  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  the  rulers  of  His  Church,  when  lie  put  into  their  hands  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  when  He  breathed  on  them 
and  said  *•  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whosoever  sins  ye  remit 
they  are  remitted,  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  re» 
tained.  Whatever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Hea- 
ven, and  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
Heaven  ?"  Oh !  that  these  our  brethren,  in  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  we  rejoice,  might  learn  how  to  recover  their  true  strength 
and  authority,  by  submitting  themselves  to  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  and  receiving  the  succour  of  a  true  spiritual 
sword ! 

One  remarkable  fact  is  clearly  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Bryce, 
whose  views,  although  pitiably  abject,  are  less  inconsistent.  He 
reminds  us,  that  ordination,  to  which  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Kirk  attach  so  great  weight,  has  really  no  place  in  its  system. 
He  says,  addressing  ''  The  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  :"— 

**  Dr.  Chalmers  well  knows  the  solemn  and  sacred  character  which 
you  altacfa  to  OaoiNATioN ;  *  *  *  by  which  yoa  believe  the  most  holy 
inflaences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  be  conveyed.  Bat,  reverend  fathers 
and  brethren,  far  be  it  from  ns  to  attempt  deceiving  you  j  the  sacred 
value  and  virtue  of  ordination  has  with  ns  no  place  in  the  present  ques- 
tion. *  *  *  We  are  reminded,  by  the  place  in  the  argument  noiw 
given  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  act  of  ordination,  that  the  days  were--* 
and  by  him  they  have  been  extolled  as  those  of  great  purity  and  prospe- 
rity— when  this  act  was  regarded  by  our  Church  as  without  virtue  in 
forming  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  a  minister  and  his  people.*  In 
the  first  book  of  Discipline,  which,  although  not  acknowledged  as  a 
standard  of  our  Church,  was  drawn  up  by  Knox  himself,  and  is  stiU 
received  as  high  authority  by  many,  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  matter 
of  settling  ministers,  that  *  other  ceremonies  than  the  public  approbation 
of  the  people,  and  declaration  of  the  chief  minister  to  serre  tbe  Choreh, 
we  cannot  approve,  for  albeit  the  Apostles  used  imposition  of  hands,  yet, 
seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  using  of  the  ceremony  we  judge  boI 
necessary.'  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  and,  it  is  said,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  King  James,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  majesty,  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  consented  to  the  form  of  ordination  now 

*  See  alto  the  Bishop  of  Olasgow's  Rbtoiy  of  tiie  Cbarch  m  Scotland,  voLL  p.  f47. 
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m  use  as  one  *  not  necessary/  as  in  your  Chnrch  it  is  esteemed^  but  as 
'  proper  and  becoming/  ''"^p*  51. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideratioo  of  Mr.  Cum- 
miDg,  Mn  Tait,  and  such  other  ministers  of  the  Kirk  as  are  dis^ 
posed  like  them  to  claim  an  Apostolic  succession  dirough  Pres* 
byterSf  because  Knox  bad  been  ordained.  How  remarkable  it 
18  as  a  sign  of  die  time«,  to  see  men  on  every  side  thus  catching  at 
the  nppearance  of  Apostolic  authority^  like  drowning  tnen  at  a 
straw;  and  how  merciful  the  providential  care  of  HiM^  who 
in  His  Church  has  preserved  it  through  years  of  neglect^  for  us 
and  them,  for  our  children  and  their  children. 

Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  take  the  high  ground  occupied  by  Mr. 
CttmmiBg;  still  he  tells  the  Church  of  England  that  the  Presbytery 
is  ''  a  court  of  clergymen,  having  all  the  power  within  its  geogra- 
phical  bounds  which  a  Bishop  has  in  his  diocese/'  and  that  their 
'^  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery*  done 
in  the  midst  of  solemn  pmyer  by  the  Moderator*  with  the  impo* 
sition  of  its  vows*  and  the  accompaniment  of  exhortation  both 
to  the  newly-constituted  minister  and  to  his  congregation^  is  felt 
by  all  present  to  be  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  their  ser- 
vices." So  of  course  it  ought  to  be;  and  we  know  that  the  gloss 
by  which  the  old  Presbyterian  writers  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
address  of  our  Lord  and  Master  to  "  the  Angel ''  of  every  one  of 
the  seven  Churches*  was  by  asserting,  that  the  Angel  must  no 
doubt  have  meant  the  Presbytery.  The  present  controversy  has 
«»8t  some  light  upon  the  actual  woiking  of  this  holy  discipline  of 
Geneva  in  the  Kirk. 

First  let  us  hear  the  Dean  of  Faculty  describing  the  solemn 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tain*  within  the  church  of  Logie 
£aster*  not  precisely  for  an  ordination,  but  for  the  purpose  of  try* 
ing  whether  a  proposed  minister  was  so  far  acceptable  to  the 
parishioners  that  they  could  properly  ordain  him* 

The  Presbytery  had  proposed  to  record  declarations  made  by 
some  of  the  objectors  as  to  the  motive  of  their  objection^  when 
as  they  state  ''  a  scene  of  the  greatest  violence  and  indecency  took 
place  in  the  Church.  One  of  their  own  number  (t.  e.  a  Bishop 
as  they  believed,  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  most  solemn 
episcopal  functions)  as  they  stated  in  their  printed  papers  to  the 
Assembly,  harangued  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
people*  in  the  most  violent  terms*  against  the  proposal — denied 
that  any  avowal  of  motives  could  affect  the  validity  of  the  dissent" 
(t.  f .  under  the  veto  act)  **  and  even  illustrated  these  doctrines  in 
terms  the  most  outrageous,  and  which  suggested  to  an  excited 
multitude  the  possibility*  if  not  the  propriety  of  escaping  injury^ 
by  treating  with  insult  or  violence  such  as  entertained  sentiments 
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different  from  him.  For  instance,  ''Prove  them  all  rogues!* 
said  he.  "  What  then  ?"  I  defy  you  to  refuse  taking  their  decla- 
ration ;  supposing  you  refuse  taking  their  declaration^  what  then  i 
I  defy  you  to  cram  Mr.  Macbride  down  the  people  of  Logics' 
throats  without  the  sword  and  bayonet.  That  may  do  for  Ireland 
but  it  will  hardly  do  yet  for  the  Presbyters  of  Tain.  Bad  as  we 
are,  you'll  not  yet  get  military  in  Scotland  to  act  for  you,  you 
must  look  elsewhere  for  them.''  On  a  member  (t.  e.  another 
Bishop,  also  exercising  his  episcopal  functions),  getting  up  to 
check  such  improper  and  exciting  language,  he  was  received  by 
a  general  hiss  from  the  church  gallery ;  when  the  said  appellant 
exclaimed,  ''Silence!  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  if  there  is  any. more 
improper  behaviour  in  the  house  of  God,  I  will  do  nothing  more 
for  you.  Wait  till  you  go  out,  and  then  do  as  you  please*^  And, 
lest  this  significant  language  should  be  misunderstood  by  an  illite- 
rate and  poor  people,  he  repeated  in  Gaelic,  '*Do  as  you  like  when 
you  get  to  the  outside  of  the  door.^  **  The  Presbyters  solemnly 
stated  on  record,  that  they  had  experienced  threats  of  personal 
violence." — p.  242. 

Be  it  observed,  that  all  these  gentlemen  are,  according  to  the 
*'  holy  discipline"  of  Geneva,  component  members  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Church  of  Tain ; — that  Angel,  we  sincerely  fear,  is  in  a 
worse  state  of  division  against  himself  than  Menenius  Agrippa's 
man. 

Our  next  illustration  is  taken  from  the  '' Presbyterian  Review*' 
for  January,  1840,  an  authority,  be  it  observed,  as  warm  in  ad- 
vocating the  veto  law  as  the  Dean  in  opposing  it.  This  is  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie — of  the 
heroes,  Messrs.  Cruickshank,  Allardyce,  Walker,  Madson,  and 
Cowie  are  amongst  the  suspended  seven,  and  therefore  the  editor 
remarks  that  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first  Presbytery  who  have 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  rebellion  against  the  Kirk  should  be 
the  same  whose  members  have  so  lowered  themselves ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Duff  and  Robertson  belong 
to  the  minority  of  four  whose  conduct  is  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  meeting  opens  thus: — 

**  Mr.  Duff  then  proposed  that  the  minute  of  the  pro  re  nata  meeting 
should  be  read. 

"  Mr.  Cruickshank  of  Glass  said,  that  there  was  not  a  minute  on  the 
subject,  as  there  was  no  meeting. 

'<  Mr.  Duff  said  there  was  a  meeting  regularly  constituted  by  the  Mo- 
derator, and  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  meeting  reminded  him  of  the 
9tory  of  the  Irishman — 

**Mr.  AUardyce  of  Rhynie. — Come,  no  stories  here. 
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<*  Afr.  D^.— Who  fell  from  the  top  of  a  ladder— 
**Mr.  AUardyce. — We  are  met  on  serious  business,  and  we  can  have 
no  anecdotes  here. 

Mr.  Buff, — And  said  that  he  was  not  dead  but  speechless. 
Mr.  AUardyce, — No  anecdotes  here,  sir. 
**  Mr.  Allardyce  then  said  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  by  the 
Moderator,  but  the  Presbytery  had  disallowed  it,  and  after  haying  met 
held  it  to  be  no  meeting,  and  therefore  it  was  no  meeting.'* 

Here  a  certain  Mr.  Duncan^  deputed  by  the  parish,  was  called 
in* 

''  Mr.  Allardyce  said  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  no  status,  and  therefore 
could  not  complain. 

"  Mr.  Duff  asked  how  Mr.  Allardyce  was  certain  that  Mr.  Duncan 
had  not  a  right  to  be  heard. 

'*  Mr,  AUardyce. — Because  the  Presbytery  have  refused  him. 

*'  Mr.  Duncan  asked  the  clerk  if  he  had  taken  down  his  protest  ? 

''  The  clerk  said  that  he  had  not. 

"  Mr,  Duncan. — Then  I  crave  that  it  be  done. 

*'  Mr.  Duff*  moved  that  Mr.  Duncan's  protest  be  recorded. 

*'  Mr.  Allardyce. — Protest !  We  have  heard  too  many  lessons  from 
Mr.  Duncan  to  be  any  longer  his  scholars^  though  *'  fas  est  ab  hoste 
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**  Mr.  Duff  said  that  Mr.  Allardyce  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  a 
acbolar. 

''  Mr.  Walker  called  Mr.  Duff  to  order. 

**  Mr.  Masdn  declared  that  Mr.  Duffy's  language  was  personal. 

'*  Mr.  Duff  said  it  was  not. 

«  •  ♦  • 

"  Mr.  Duncan  on  behalf  of  the  Blirk  session  and  parishioners,  asked 
Mr.  Allardyce  to  proceed  with  his  motion. 

*'  Mr.  Allardyce  said  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  not  here,  and  had  no 
status. 

'*  Mr.  Duncan. — Then  you  refuse  to  let  me  be  heard. 

**  Mr.  Aliardyce.-^Rjefune — most  decidedly. 

"  Mr.  Duff  again  moved  that  Mr.  Duncan  be  allowed  to  appear. 

**  Mr.  Robertson  seconded  the  motion. 

''  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  important  documents, 
which  he  wished  to  bring  forward  as  special  objections  from  the  Kirk 


"  Mr.  Allardyce. — We  can't  help  that.  Unless  the  objections  go  to 
libel  the  Presentee,  we  must  reject  them. 

"  Mr.  Duff  said  this  was  the  most  arbitrary  proceeding  ever  heard  of, 
that  a  member  could  not  be  aUowed  to  make  a  motion. 

«  Mr.  AUardyce.'-'So. 

**  Mr.  Duff  said  that  this  was  not  polite,  to  refuse  to  hear  a  motion. 

*'  Mr.  Allardyce. — Little  politeness  is  going  on  here  3  but  we  are  in 
order,  and  yon  are  not,  that's  all. 

**  Mr.  Duncan  asked  if  they  would  refuse  to  hear  parties. 
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*'  Mr.  AUardyce. — ^Theie  are  no  pardet  here. 

**  Mr.  Z>t^.^-If  your  refuse  to  hear  me  as  a  member^,  I  will  sist  my- 
self as  a  party  at  your  bar. 

*'  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Presby- 
tery refusing  to  bear  a  Kirk  session  i  and  it  was  most  arbitrary. 

**  Mr.  AUardyee, — I  beg  that  you  will  not  open  your  mouth  that  way; 
yon  have  no  right  to  speak,  sir. 

'<  Mr.  Pu^.— Well  then  I  have  a  right  to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Robertson  said  that  he  had  a  right  aUo  to  speak^  and  he  con- 
ceived that  the  people  had  a  right  to  appear,  when  there  was  no  Veto 
Law  whatever,  under  the  old  law,  and  be  thought  that  they  must  hear 
Mr.  Duncan. 

'<  Mr.  Mason  said  be  could  not  understand  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Mr.  Duncan's  appearance  was  pressed.  Mr.  Duncan  had  a  good  op- 
portunity of  appearing  to  state  objections  by  libel,  when  the  Presbytery 
resolved  to  take  Mr.  Edwards  on  trials  for  that  was  not  inducting  him. 

''  Mr.  Duff  said  that  he  could  not  understand  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Mr.  Duncan's  appearance  was  refused. 

'^  Mr.  AUardyce  said  that  this  pertinacity  was  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  experience  of  the  Presbytery's  facility  in  past  times. 

**  Mr.  Duff  said  that  Mr.  AUardyce  appeared  to  have  a  good  memory 
for  past  things.  He  thought  he  might  let  some  past  things  sleep  in  his 
mind.  The  Presbytery  had  certainly  shown  any  thing  but  a  fneodlj 
feeling  for  the  soub  of  the  people  of  Maroocb. 

"  About  this  time  several  members  rose  at  once,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
wished  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Cowie  said  that  at  a  future  stage  he  would-be 
called  officially.  A  great  uproar  ensued — in  the  midst  of  which  Mr. 
Cowie  said  to  Mr.  Duncan,  '  You  have  no  right  to  talk  here,  sir.'  The 
audience  hissed,  and  Mr.  Cowie  said  to  tbem  '  I  care  not  for  your  hisses 
^•1  despise  your  hisses.' 

*'  Mr.  Duncan  replied  that  he  would  speak,  and  the  audience  ap« 
piauded  him."--pp.  528, 529. 

Lord  Melbourne,  we  trust,  may  look  far  before  he  can  recom- 
mend for  election  to  any  English  chapter  an  Angel  as  little  ce- 
lestial as  this. 

Sir  George  Sinclair,  however,  in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  held 
to  commemorate  the  rebellion  of  1638, — ^a  speech  full  of  vulgar 
railing  at  the  English  clergy,-«tells  ua  that  the  Scotch  system  ha« 
this  advantage,  that  **  neither  Demas  nor  Diotrephes  could  have 
taken  orders  in  our  Church  :  we  could  have  tendered  no  wealth 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  one,  and  conceded  no  superiority  to  the 
ambition  of  the  other.*'  Now  really,  considering  that  both  these 
characters  did  find  admission  to  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  we  do  not  see  what  Sir  George  hopes  to  prove  by  saying 
that  they  could  not  have  been  in  the  Kirk,  except  it  be  (what  we 
most  freely  concede  to  him)  that  the  Kirk  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  Chufch  foiinded  by  the  Apostles.     But  we  must  say  it  ia 
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not  quite  so  unlike  it  as  he  boasts.     Curiously  enough,  while  Sir 
George  tells  as  that  no  Demas^  no  lover  of  this  present  world, 
would  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk,  he  is  one  of  the  party  who 
are  earnest  for  the  veto^  for  this  among  other  causes,  that  it  will 
keep  out  hirelings  who  have  come  in  to  it  by  means  of  patronage. 
And  of  course  he  must  know^  that  if  the  salary  of  a  Scotch  mi- 
nister were  reduced  to  50/.  per  annum,  it  would  still  be  an  object 
to  a  man  whose  alternative  was  that  of  obtaining  20/.  by  manual 
labour — in  shorty  that  the  poverty  of  endowments  does  not  lessen 
the  danger  of  secular  motives,  but  only  addresses  them  to  a  lower 
class  of  society.    But  what  shall  we  say  to  Diotrephes?     Sir 
George,  it  seems,  is  of  opinion  that'  where  the  ministers  are  on 
equality,  there  can  be  no  temptation  to  lovers  of  pre-eminence. 
Does  be  not  know  that  all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  equal?  or  does  he  conceive  the  situation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  Lord  Stanley  to  be  wholly  without  temptations  to  an  ambitious 
temper?     Now  this  is  the  case  of  the  Kirk.    In  reading  the 
Scotch  controversies,  nothing  has  more  surprised  us  than  the 
strange  degree  of  "  pre-eminence"  given  to  individuals.    Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  laymen  and  ministers,  men  of  one 
party  and  of  the  other,  talking  as  a  matter  of  course  of  ''  the 
reign  of  Dr.  Robertson,"  •*  the  reign  of  Principal  Hill,"  &c. 
Nay,  they  date  events  in  the  Kirk  by  these  *'  reigns,''  as  in  English 
history  by  those  of  our  monarchs.     Who  ever  heard  of  the  doc- 
trines prevalent  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Archbishop  Cornwallis  or  Archbishop  Sutton?     We  most  un- 
hesitatingly declare,  that  one  marked  inferiority  of  the  practical 
working  of  Calvin's  Church,  when  compared  with  that  which  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  is  that 
while  the  Divine  system  exalts  offices,  the  human  makes  much  of 
men.    This  runs  through  the  whole.    The  solemn  discusssions 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  highest  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
are  to  our  ears  strangely  mixed  with  such  words  as  '^  we  on  this 
aide  of  this  house  think,"  '*  whatever  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  may  say,"  **  both  sides  of  this  house,"  8cc.  8cc.  which 
occur  in  every  speech  as  matters  of  course.     If  Sir  George  Sin- 
clair think  that  ambition  would  prefer  the  awfully  responsible 
seat  of  a  bishop,  directed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  to  the 
lead  in  such  an  assembly,  we  beg  to  refer  him  to  a  work  which 
may  be  worth  his  notice,  although  written  by  an  English  clergy- 
man, and  therefore  of  course  while  his  champagne  was  cooling 
{$ee  Sir  G.  Sinclair's  Speech,  p.  15),  where  he  will  find  it  to  have 
been  foreseen  as  one  main  objection  to  the  "  Holy  Discipline"  of 
Calvin,  that  '*  in  show,  a  marvellous  indifiierently  composed  senate 
ecclesiastical  was  to  govern,  but  in  efiect  one  man  only  should,  as 
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the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  residue,  do  all  in  all/'*  Or,  as  iie  is  a 
statesman,  he  will  perhaps  give  greater  weight  to  the  judgment  of 
a  legislator,  yet  more  eminent  than  he.  Lord  Bacon  says,  ''  The 
Church  never  wanteth  a  kind  of  persons  which  love  the  salutation 
of  Rabbi,  Master,  not  in  ceremony  or  compliment,  but  in  an 
inward  authority  which  they  seek  over  men's  minds.  These  men 
are  the  true  successors  of  Diotrephes  the  lover  of  pre-eminence, 
and  not  Lord  Bishops." 

But  the  lover  of  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  might  find  his 
gratification  in  the  Kirk  without  being  a  minister  at  all.     There 
is  no  part  of  the  system  more  strange  to  us  than  this.    The  Kirk 
is,  at  this  moment,  withstanding  the  civil  courts  to  maintain 
her  independence.     She  is  refusing  even  to  delay  an  ordination 
at  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Session;  and  herein,  in  our  judg- 
ment, she  is  doing  well.     Meanwhile  she  is  entrusting  the  most 
strictly  spiritual  powers  to  courts  which  really  seem  hardly  more 
ecclesiastical  in  their  constitution.    The  suspension  of  the  seven 
Strathbogie  incumbents  was  nearly  as  vigorous  an  act  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  as  any  Church  has  exhibited  for  some  centuries. 
The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  which  that  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  Dec.  11,  1839,  consisted,  as  reported  on 
the  division,  of  seventy*one  ministers,  and  seventy-three  laymen 
chiefly  lawyers,  merchants,  and  country  gentlemen.    It  is  true 
that  a  large  majority  of  each  class  voted  for  the  suspension,  the 
matter  being  very  clear;  but  the  sentence  would  have  been  equally 
valid  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Kirk,^  if  it  had  been  voted 
by  these  seventy-three  lawyers,  &c.  against  the  earnest  opposi- 
tion of  every  ecclesiastic  present.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  mat- 
ters could  be  much  worse  even  in  the  Court  of  Session.    We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Dunlop  is  indignant  that  these  gen- 
tlemen should  be  called  laymen.     It  seems  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
himself,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  M.P.,  &c.  8cc.  are  all  '^  ecclesiastics;"  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  **  lay  elders,"  it  is  quite  a  misnomer,  they  are  *'  ruling 
elders."    The  House  of  Commons,  (from  which  every  man  who 
has  taken  even  Deacon's  orders  is  excluded  for  life,  although  he 
may  for  years  have  ceased  to  perform  any  spiritual  functions,)  has, 
it  seems,  many  members  who  may  run  down  by  the  rail-road  after 
a  division  on  the  corn  laws,  exercise  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
the  episcopate,  by  suspending  or  deposing  the  ministers  of  a 
whole  district,  and  then  hasten  back  to  vote  upon  the  budget. 
But  it  is  yet  more   to  the  point  that  the  Court  of  Session 

•  Hooker,  Ecc.  Pol.  Pref.  ii.  4. 

t  U  is  mentioned  by  M'Crie,  (Life  of  Knox,  p.  f  15,)  that  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly consisted  of  thiity-fonr  Isyineo  and  only  sis  ministers. 
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has  high  ckims  to  call  itself  a  Kirk  Court.*  The  Lord  Pre- 
sident,  for  instance,  informs  us  that  he  has  heen  a  ruling  elder 
for  "  near  fifty  years ;"  and  the  same  is  stated  by  Lord  Gillies, 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord  Meadowbank,  and,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  by  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  judges;  Lord  Moncrieff 
was  himself  the  author  of  the  veto.  In  the  Auchterardar  case  too 
the  counsel  on  each  side  were  (according  to  Mr.  Dunlop)  *'  eccle- 
siastics." To  be  sure  some  of  the  judges  are  not  so ;  but  then  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  by  assuming  the  authority 
(which  the  Court  of  Session  has  lately  exercised)  of  directing 
purely  spiritual  matters,  they  have  not  become  '^  ruling  elders ;" 
for  if  any  man  asks,  what  makes  the  Dean  of  Faculty  an  ''  ec- 
clesiastic ?*'  it  can  only  be  that  he  exercises  those  powers,  which 
in  the  Church  are  committed  to  spiritual  persons.  He  is  not  of 
the  clergy,  not  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  not  educated 
for  a  spiritual  calling ;  he  is  an  ecclesiastic  because  he  exercises 
ecclesiastical  authority.  We  see  no  distinction  between  this  and 
the  case  of  those  judges  who  have  assumed  a  similar  power^  ex- 
cept that  the  Kirk  has  recognised  the  one  and  not  the  other.  But 
this  inconvenience  the  Kirk  may  at  once  remedy,  let  her  give  the 
name  of  ruling  elders  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  forthwith  they  will  become  eccle- 
siastics, and  courts  of  the  Kirk,  and  their  sentences  may  pro- 
perly decide  spiritual  questions.  Happily  for  the  Kirk,  her  rulers 
have  more  of  independence  than  consistency. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  of  these  reverend  lay  ecclesiastical 
esquires,  to  whom  such  high  powers  are  given  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Kirk,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  are  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  which  have,  in  general, 
beea  thrown  by  the  Scotch  Municipal  Reform  Bill  into  the 
bands  of  the  party  called  in  Scotland  Voluntaries,  and  who 
pretty  much  answer  to  our  political  dissenters.  The  bitterness 
of  these  worthies  against  the  Kirk  nothing  can  exceed,  and  to 
describe  it  would  be  no  easy  task.     Only  it  is  not  an  unimportant 

*  In  Sir  George  Sinclair's  speech  above  quoted,  he  ends  his  attaclc  apon  the  English 
Chorcb  by  saying,  "  let  roe  not  be  misunderstood,  I  shall  never  cease,  notwithstand- 
ing its  delects,  to  stand  forward  in  upholding  the  Church  of  England,  I  never  have 
GoocaTred  in  voting  for  the  elimination  of  her  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers.  I 
sever  will  consent  to  the  alieoation  of  the  smallest  fraction  of  her  revenues  troiu  strictly 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  contend  for  any  change  in  their  diUribution  than  what  the 
Ckureh  itieif  originates  and  demand*"  (p.  17.)  Let  the  honourable  baronet  remember 
this  pledge,  when  the  unholy  proposals  of  the  Church  Commission,  (a  body  which 
has  much  less  claim  to  be  called  tlie  Church,  than  the  Court  of  Session  to  be  called 
the  Kirk,  which  has  been  earnestly  protested  against  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  every  Bishop,  we  believe,  except  the  few  who  by  the  authority  of  the  state 
are  allowed  to  t>e  numbered  among  its  lay  members;  and  in  favour  of  which  no  Bishop 
or  clergyrosn  has  petitioned,)  shall  come  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
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feature  in  Calvin's  Church  that  the  highest  episcopal  functions  are 
committed  bj  it  to  the  lay  representatives  of  dissenting  laymen. 
These  sixty-seven  voting  together  must  be  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  turn  the  scale  in  most  divisions  in  the  General  Assembly, 
whose  numbers  are  about  four  hundred.  Dr.  Cook,  we  observe, 
says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Patronage  Committee  of  1834, 
that  they  are  vetoists,  and  that  he  expected  their  vote  would  carry 
the  veto  that  year.  It  was  carried  accordingly.  But  neither 
party  in  the  Kirk  seem  covetous  of  being  identified  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, for  Mr.  Dunlop  confidently  asserts  as  a  fact,  that  they 
vote  against  the  veto  party. 

So  much  for  the  lay  elders  in  the  General  Assembly.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  inferior  courts  they  exactly  equal  in  number 
the  ministers,  (unless  where  a  University  is  included  in  the  dis- 
trict). How  this  works  we  may  partly  imagine  from  one  ex- 
ample. When  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  proceeding  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Kessen,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  Kirk,  there  was  a  division,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  voted  by  seven  ministers  against  three.  But  that  re- 
solution was  all  but  lost;  it  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Moderator ;  for  three  laymen  attended,  and  voted  against  sub- 
mitting to  the  Kirk;  and  if  one  more  elder  of  the  four,  who  bad 
a  right  to  be  there,  had  chosen  to  support  them,  these  lay  gentle- 
men would  have  carried  the  vote  against  the  seven  ministers,  and 
against  the  Kirk,  on  a  question  of  ordination  ! 

The  prevalence  of  so  many  false  principles,  tainting  the  very 
nature  of  the  Kirk,  is  of  course  a  sad  drawback  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  view  its  struggle  for  independence.  It  is  a  so- 
ciety which  has  no  claim  to  the  sacred  name  of  a  Church,  which 
is  contending  for  the  independence  of  the  Church.  And  it  could 
not  but  be  that  these  evils  must  mingle  themselves  even  where 
she  is  on  the  whole  in  the  right.  Such  our  readers  will  of  course 
have  seen  is  our  estimate  of  the  present  case — nay,  such  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  aware  must  be  the  estimate  of  English  Church- 
men. '*  I  do  not  expect,"  he  says,  "  your  complacency,  or  your 
acceptance,  for  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  Presbyterian  Esta-i 
blishment  in  Scotland.''  But  he  did  expect,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  find  our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  ; 
and  if  of  the  Church,  then  of  the  Kirk  also;  for  the  legislature, 
which,  at  the  Union,  for  political  purposes,  and  very  unjustifiably, 
admitted  the  Kirk  to  be,  within  the  borders  of  Scotland,  a  Church, 
as  if  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  had  been  territorial,  is  bound  to 
deal  with  her  within  that  border  as  if  she  were  one.  While,  hovtr- 
ever,  we  rejoice  in  the  firmness  and  courage,  with  which  the  Kirk 
has  carried  on  the  contest,  we  cannot  in  any  degree  approve  of 
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the  object  for  which  she  is  contesting.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  observe  this^  because  if  the  arguments  of  the  Kirk  were  just, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  other  Churches, 
to  carry  into  execution  some  rule  similar  to  that  which  she  has 
made.  Thi«  fundamental  principle  of  non-intrusion,  as  main- 
tained by  the  Assembly,  is  it  indeed  any  part  of  the  law  of  Christ  ? 
Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us  that  not  only  was  it,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Corefaouse,  *^  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Christian  Church, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or 
Knox  was  born,'*  but  that  it  was  a  principle  coeval  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  Church. — (p.  62.)  If  90,  it  is  no  light 
question,  what  is  non-intrusion  ?  Now  it  certainly  is  remarkable 
that  we  cannot  ascertain  what  it  is  held  to  be  either  by  the  Kirk, 
or  by  her  leading  members.  One  thing,  it  seems,  is  admitted, 
viz.  that  non-intrusion  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  veto, 
for  which  the  Kirk  is  at  present  contending.  The  veto  is  a  par- 
ticular regulation,  enacted  by  the  Kirk,  in  order  to  secure  her 
against  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  npn-intrMsion.  If  ai^ 
other  regulation  can  be  hit  upon,  which  will  secure  this  principle, 
she  is  by  no  means  pledged  to  stand  by  the  veto.  But  then  what 
is  non-intrusion  i    Mr.  Hamilton  says  it  is  not 

''  that  what  are  called  '  the  Christian  people*  are  entitled  peremptorily 
to  reject  any  roan  proposed  to  be  their  minister,  and  that  this  being  a 
'  divine  right/  inherent  in  the  people,  the  Church  is  bound,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  eflfect  to  their  rejection,  however  absurd  or  however 
base  may  have  been  the  motives  which  dictated  it." 

It  is  not  this;  well  and  good.  The  principle  of  non-intrusion 
may  not  be  this ;  and  certainly  if  it  were,  it  would  immediately 
follow  that  it  has  never  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kirk; 
because  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  that  no  such  power  was  ever 
possessed  by  the  people  in  the  Kirk  before  May,  1 834.  But  let 
it  be  observed,  that  such  is  emphatically  the  effect  of  the  veto  act. 
By  that  act,  the  Presbytery  must  reject  absolutely  and  finally  any 
candidate  who  is  refused  by  the  majority ;  although  they  may  be 
convinced  that  he  is  the  fittest  man  in  all  Scotland,  not  only  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Kirk,  but  for  that  particular  parish.  They 
must  reject  him,  although  they  know  that  the  party  disseipting  are 
bribed  with  money  or  liquor;  nay,  although  the  party  dissenting 
should  declare  at  the  time  of  giving  their  votes  that  such  is  the 
case,  or  should  avow,  as  has  once  already  happened,  (at  Logie 
Easter,)  that  they  were  actuated  by  purely  factious  motives. 
Alternative  they  have  none.  In  the  case  already  mentioned,  the 
Presbytery,  after  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the  facts,  were  obliged  to 
find  that  110  illegal  act  had  been  committed,  t.  ^.  nothing  against 
the  veto  law, 

«9 
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First  of  all  then,  one  thing  is  most  abundantly  evident^  that 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  (whatever  it  be,)  as  understood  by 
the  framers  of  the  veto  act,  is  not  broad  enough  to  sustain  that  act, 
which  has  been  reared  upon  it.  The  Kirk  must  modify  that  act, 
although  she  may  not  allow  the  State  to  rescind  it.  The  latter 
were  an  abandonment  of  those  powers,  which  (if  she  were  a 
Church)  she  would  possess,  jure  divino,  and  ought  to  maintain ; 
the  former  will  be  a  proper  exercise  of  those  powers.  This  is  in 
fact  admitted  by  her  ablest  advocates.  Mr.  Hamilton  (after 
mentioning  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  veto)  adds : 

*'  But  while  these  views  prevailed  at  the  time,  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
enactment,  in  the  shape  of  the  veto,  many  then  entertained  great  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  these  doubts,  I  have  reason  lo  believe,  have 
since  become  stronger  and  more  general.  Whatever  may  prove  to  be 
the  ultimate  opinion  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country  regarding  it,  the 
Church  is  desirous  and  anxious  that  the  subject  should  now  be  considered 
as  perfectly  open  for  deliberation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  finally  ar- 
ranged in  whatever  way  may  be  judged  most  advantageous;  such  being 
the  actual  state  of  the  question,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  at  present  to 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  merits  of  the  veto  law.'* — p.  68. 

He  adds  (p.  71)  that  if  a  man  were  rejected,  because  his  moral 
and  religious  standard  were  too  high  for  the  taste  of  the  parish, 
'*  the  very  first  duty  of  the  Church,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
necessarily  be  to  support  the  hands  of  the  patron,  and  to  put  down 
the  unworthy  and  scandalous  opposition,"  i,  e.  cases  may  arise  in 
which  the  veto  act  would  require  the  Kirk  to  act  in  one  way, 
while  it  would  be  her  first  duty  to  act  otherwise.  No  more  need 
be  added,  except  that  this  is  no  individual  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's.    Dr.  Chalmers  says  quite  as  much ;  he  admits 

"  the  probability  of  a  parish,  during  a  vacancy,  exhibiting,  the  scenes 
of  a  political  election  ;  and  proposes  either  to  disfranchise  a  whole  parish, 
or  to  disallow  the  votes  of  dl  persons,  whose  conduct  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  ought  to  have  prevented  them  taking  the  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  they  acted  conscientiously  and  from  no  improper  motives." — 
Dean  of  Faculty,  p.  250. 

It  is  quite  certain,  then,  both  that  the  veto  is  not  the  '^  funda- 
mental principle"  for  which  the  Kirk  is  contending ;  and  that  its 
author  and  advocates  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  materially  modified. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  is  the  principle  of  non-intrusion, 
to  which  the  Kirk  is  pledged  ?     Mr.  Hamilton  says, 

"  the  law  or  principle  of  non- intrusion,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  solemn  re- 
solution of  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  there  said  to  be  a  '  principle 
coeval  with  the  reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  embodied  in  its  standards 
and  declared  in  various  acts  of  Assembly.'    The  resolution  pledged  the 
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Charcb  to  an  adherence  to  tins  general  law  or  principle,  whatever  might 
be  included  in  it ;  but  (as  already  explained)  the  resolution  did  not 
pledge  tbe  Church  to  adhere  to  the  veto  law,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  ex- 
pound wbat  the  Church  means  by  her  generalprinciple  of  non-intrusion^ 
but  referred  simply  to  '  the  standards  of  the  Cfhurch'  and  ^  various  acts 
of  Assembly/  for  information  in  regard  to  that  point." — p,  64. 

He  then  shows,  that  until  now  the  Kirk  never  conceded  to  the 
people  the  right  of  rejecting,  except  for  reasons  shown  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Presbytery,  and  infers  that 

"  the  truth  is  that  tbe  law  or  principle  of  non-intrusion,  so  steadily  kept 
in  view  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  just  another  name  for  that  ancient 
and  general  principle  already  alluded  to,  that  the  reasonable  consent  of 
tbe  congregation  is  a  proper  prerequisite  to  the  constitution  of  tbe  pas- 
toral office." — p.  66. 

The  reasonable  consent !  no  doubt.  But  suppose  (what  is 
certainly  conceivable)  that  instead  of  reasonable  consent,  there  is 
unreasonable  dissent.  If  any  minister  at  all  is  to  be  appointed 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  either  one  from  whom  they  unreasonably 
dissent,  or  to  whom  they  unreasonably  assent,  for  their  consent  is 
by  hypothesis  unreasonable.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
this  reasonable  consent  ought  to  be  demanded,  if  it  means  not 
tliat  tbe  people  shall  consent,  but  that  they  shall  have  reason  to 
consent.  But  then  what  becomes  of  the  "  fundamental  principle," 
which  is,  *'  that  no  minister  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will" 
(not  to  the  reasonable  consent)  "  of  the  people  ?"  It  is  evident, 
that  a  minister  inducted  against  their  unreasonable  dissent,  must 
be  **  intruded  contrary  to  their  will,''  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  ex- 
planation shows  therefore  not  what  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly actually  was,  but  only  what  the  principles  always  professed 
by  the  Kirk  required  that  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  gives  up,  in  fact,  1,  the  veto;  2,  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  no  minister  be  intruded  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  But  here  he  outstrips  his  party.  He  makes  it 
essential  to  the  principle  that  the  rejection  shall  be  rational,  i.  e. 
bon&  ratione ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  (p.  1 1,) 

*'  Whether  it  is  a  bond  ratione  dissent  is  one  question,  whether  it  is  a 
bond  fide  dissent  is  another,  and  altogether  a  dift'erent  question.  If  con- 
vinced of  the  honesty,  wherewith  a  Christian  peasant  declares  against  a 
presentee,  and  that  because  of  the  concern  expressed  by  him  for  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  himself  and  his  family,  1  ask  no  more.  Enough 
for  me  the  moral  integrity  of  his  dissent  3  and  after  being  satisSed  of 
this,  I  should  require  nothing  farther  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  explanation 
at  bis  hand.*' 

Tbe  difference  is  momentous.  Mr.  Hamilton  requires  that 
objections  be  made  on  such  reasons  as  shall  satisfy  the  Kirk*- 
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Dr.  Cfaalmersy  only  that  they  shall  be  honest  The  latter  for- 
bids intrusion  against  the  actual  '*  will  of  the  people  ;*'  rtie  far- 
mer  only  against  that  reason  by  which  men  ought  to  be  guided. 
But  what  are  the  reasons  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  giving  so  great 
weight  to  every  honest  objection?  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  were  not  founded  on  the  evident  tendency  of  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  flock^  to  alienate  them  from  the  instruction  of  the 
minister,  to  whose  person  they  object.  No ;  he  takes  this  honest 
objection  as  by  itself  proving  a  want  of  qualification  in  the 
mmiater — a  want  of  qualification,  not  for  that  individual  cure^  but 
for  the  pastoral  office.  He  says  (in  a  passage,  of  which  we  wish 
that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  whole,)  that 
every  unlettered  peasant  or  artizan  has  naturally  fears,  and  wants^ 
and  longings,  which  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ  alone  can 
satisfy,  so  that  although  he  cannot  explain  the  reason,  yet  if  he  be 
a  Christian  indeed,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  that,  (when  it  is  de- 
livered by  a  minister  with  evident  heartiness,)  and  with  nothing 
else.  Moreover,  that  great  mass  of  men,  who  are  content  to  be 
half  Christians,  and  so  are  not  Christians  at  all,  will  just  as  little 
tolerate  any  other  doctrine. 

*'  They  may  be  living  without  a  Saviour,  but  ere  they  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  kind  of  minister  who  is  to  be  placed  over  them,  they  must 
have  taken  on  the  moral  hardihood  of  reprobates,  and  be  content  to  die 
without  a  Saviour.  And  they  do  know  the  difference  between  that  class 
of  instructors,  to  whom  they  might  commit  their  spiritual  guidance,  and 
that  other  class,  with  whom  this  high  interest,  both  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  vrould  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.  *  *  Let  me  be  sure  of 
there  being  neither  malice  nor  hypocrisy  in  the  decision  of  the  people, 
and  I  would  give  way  to  their  aversions  as  based  on  principle.  I  would 
respect  their  preference,  as  believing  it  to  be  a  good  one.*' — p.  17 — 24, 

Now  that  there  is  great  truth  in  all  this  who  can  question  ? — 
the  very  history  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  observes,  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  there  is.  In 
every  age  of  the  world  this  has  been  the  voice  of  the  multitude, 
gathering  round : 

"  Constrained  to  own  Thee,  yet  in  heart 
Prepared  to  take  Barabbas*  part;" 

this  is  the  condemnation  that,  through  all  the  world,  and  by  the 
self-same  men,  truth  is  both  hated  and  believed ;  but  when  this 
principle  is  applied  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  very  momentous  are  his  con- 
clusions from  it.  First  of  all,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  impressions 
of  the  people  are  to  be  thus  trusted,  it  is  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  the  Church,  that  we  must  leave  it  to  decide  on  the  most  im- 
portant qualifications  for  the  ministry. 
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We  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that,  when  the 
motions  of  Dr«  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Cook  on  the  Auchterarder 
case  were  brought  before  the  Assembly,  a  third  proposal  was  made. 
Its  author  was  Dr.  M uir^  sind  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tait. 
Both  these  gentlemen  declared  that  by  the  Veto  law  the  Kirk 
abandoned  to  the  people  her  own  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  both 
of  them  have  since  enforced  this  opinion  through  the  press.  Mr. 
Tait  especially  has  taken  a  line  which  makes  us  feel  as  we  read 
bis  ''  Letter  to  the  Moderator/'  cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses. 
He  objected  to  the  veto,  because  the  obligation  of  judging  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  having  b^en  imposed 
by  Christ  upon  the  Church,  cannot  without  sin  be  devolved  from 
themselves  upon  the  people.  But,  when  he  could  not  carry  this 
principle,  he  preferred  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  that  of 
Dr.  Cook ;  because  he  dared  not  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  Christ's  Church  to  the  State  any 
more  than  to  the  multitude.*     This  objection  has  been  assailed 

*  We  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  Tait  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  his 
ktter.  We  believe  that  any  degree  of  inconsistency  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
prejudices  of  education ;  and  the  more  reverential  and  religious  the  mind,  the  closer 
very  ofteo  wiH  the  prejudices  cling ;  else  we  should  indeed  marvel  to  find  Mr.  Tak 
ooQtiouiiig  in  the  Kirk.  His  whole  tone  is  that  of  reverence,  not  of  scornful  derision; 
and  when  be  approaches  the  doctrine  of  ordination,  he  says,  **  Allow  roe  to  remind  yon 
•f  that  solemn  act  of  the  Church,  by  which  pastors  are  set  apart  to  their  high  and  holy 
calling.  No  man  may  presume  to  take  the  pastoral  office  on  himself.  No  man  may 
preauiae  to  exercise  any  of  its  peculiar  functions,  until  he  be  ordained  by  solemn  prayer, 
and  the  laying  on  of  tlie  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  In  the  ordination  service,  the  pre- 
siding minister,  witli  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  his  brethren  laid  on  the  head  of  htm 
who  is  called  lo  the  pastoral  office,  sets  him  apart  thereto  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  sole  head  of  the  Church,  imploring  on  his  behalf  the  special  communication  of  the 
gift  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  may  be  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification 
of  the  Church ;  beseeching  God  to  give  him  knowledge,  whereby  he  may  be  furnished 
br  instructing  the  people  iu  the  mysteries  of  grace;  and  wisdom,  whereby  he  may  be 
fitted  for  ruling  them  in  righteousness  and  love.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  your  special  attention 
to  this  solemn  question, — ^is  this  service  a  men  empty  fon^—tL  mere  immeaniug  eer^^ 
My  ?  Or  if  it  be  not,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  it?  If  any  one  shall  sa^  that  it 
is  a  mere  form  or  ceremony,  and  nothing  more,  and  that,  as  such,  it  might  be  dispensed 
with  without  prejudice  to  the  vital  interest  of  the  Church ;  I  beg  leave  simply  to  say, 
that  with  a  man  who  speaks  thus,  I  do  not  at  present  attempt  to  argue;  and  that 
while  I  am  £ar  from  presuming  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  I  cannot 
hesitate  as  to  the  judgment  which  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
him.  I  caiuiot  hesitate  to  say,  respecting  that  sentiment,  that  it  breathes  the  very  spi- 
rit of  infidelity — the  very  spirit  of  antictirist.  *  *  *  The  service  of  ordination  is  the 
divinely  chosen  and  constituted  channel,  whereby  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  pleased, 
io  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  grant  to  His  servants,  the  pastors  of  the  Church, 
all  needful  graces  and  gifts  of  His  Holy  Spirit  for  the  instruction  and  government  of 
the  Church."  He  then  says,  that  if  the  service  of  ordination  be  accompanied  by  prayer 
and  ^rh,  the  man  on  whom  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  are  laid,"  receives  from  tlie 
Head  of  the  Chordi,  through  the  channel  of  that  act  of  the  Presbytery,  in  a  manner 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  faith  exercised  by  tlie  Church,  graces  and  g^h  which  were 
•oi  pretioutUf  pouaeed  by  him;"  and  that  he  is  thus  fitted  for  his  office,  which  others 
are  not  fit  for.    Then  examining  the  case,  when  "  the  greater  Aumber  of  the  functiot* 
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by  Dr.  Chalmers,  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  others ; 
we  cannot  think  that  it  has  been  answered  by  any.  Dr.  Chalmers 
indeed  shews,  that  the  Kirk  does  not  surrender  to  the  people  its 
whole  right  of  judging.  She  does  not;  but  where  is  the  right  of 
giving  up  the  most  important  part  of  it?  By  Dr.  Chalmers's 
notion,  the  Kirk  is  represented  as  judging  of  a  man's  scholarship 
and  technical  theology;  the  people  as  deciding  whether  those 
technicalities  have  place  in  his  heart.  Where  is  the  authority  for 
this  surrender  ?  Any  how,  it  is  quite  subversive  of  the  answer 
made  by  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  to  the  objection  of  Dr.  Muir : — 
''  It  is  an  entire  misconception  that  the  Church  has  given  up  her 
power  to  the  people  by  the  veto  law ;  by  it  the  presentation  may 
be  said  to  be  shared  between  two  parties^  the  patron  and  the 
people." — (p.  15.)  It  is  not  the  presentation,  but  the  judgment 
of  qualification,  which  is  really  thus  divided;  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  more  deliberate  judgment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  himself; 
and  this  is  a  distinct  surrender  of  spiritual  authority. 

Again,  it  is  now  settled,  contrary  to  the  original  regulation,  that 
the  people  may  veto  even  the  person  presented  under  a  lapse  by 
the  Presbytery ;  that  is,  they  are  appointed  judges,  without  appeal, 
of  the  man  chosen  and  selected  by  the  Kirk  itself  to  be  their  mi- 
nister ;  and  that,  not  merely  to  decide  whether  he  is  fit  for  the 

aries  emplojed  in  the  serrlce  of  ordination  are  themselves  devoid  of  faith/'  he  remind- 
ed us  of  the  general  principle,  that  God  is  not  "  limited  to  work  by  the  instrumentality 
of  men  personally  godly."  May  Mr.  Tait's  views  spread  in  the  Kirk !  and  may  he 
and  all  who  hold  them  be  led  to  inquire,  1.  Whether  God  has  ever  promised  this  grace 
of  ordinationi  except  by  the  hands  of  His  apostles  and  their  successors?  3.  Whether, 
if  He  had  so  promised,  the  whole  argument  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  that  suspension, 
even  of  presby terian  ordination,  in  the  Kirk  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  which 
we  before  adverted  f  We  would  also  notice  his  complaint :  '*  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  sin  of  schism  is  so  little  understood  by  many,  and  the  evil  necessarily  involved  in 
rending  the  body  of  Christ  so  little  felt  by  many  it  is  to  be  feared  even  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Church."  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Cook,  the  leaders 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  Kirk,  agree  in  thinking  division  an  absolute  good.  Observe, 
too,  his  horror  of  resting  the  cause  of  the  Kirk  on  the  voice  of  the  majority  (p.  31.) 

Mr.  Tait  is  also  free  from  another  evil  which  has  much  shocked  us  in  all  the  other 
Kirk  writers,  except  perhaps  Dr.  Muir.  All  the  rest,  including,  we  grieve  to  say,  even 
Dr.  Chalmers,  speak  in  a  manner  which  must  tend  to  inflate  the  already  too  evident 
spiritual  pride  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland.  We  would  not  for  the 
whole  world  incur  the  responsibility  (if  addressing  to  the  people  of  England  such  euio- 
giums  upon  their  spiritual  discernment,  their  enlightenment,  &c.  as  are  common  to 
almost  every  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us.  We  have  no  room,  or  we  might  rery 
easily  give  numerous  and  most  painful  examples,  but  none  from  any  part  of  Mr.  Tait  s 
letter ;  he  reminds  them  instead  of  qualities  quite  as  needful  for  them  to  remember, 
and  which  perhaps  they  are  more  likely  to  forget,  such  as  **  pride  and  self-suflUcieDcy, 
and  impatience  of  authority;"  and  points  out  to  them  the  duty  of  "  submission  and 
obedience  to  those  that  have  the  rule  over  them ;" — lessons,  we  imagine,  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  temper  of  the  Church  than  with  that  of  the  Kirk.  We  bid  farewell 
to  Mr.  Tait,  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  thankfulness  to  that  God,  who  has  not  left  desti- 
tute the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  we  cannot  but  fear  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,  of  a  portion  even  of  those  graces  which  are  most  opposite  to  its  natural  temper* 
Moy  be  be  led  to  follow  out  to  their  consequences  his  own  Tievrs  I 
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particular  parish,  but  whether  he  does  indeed  preach  the  gospel. 
Thus  the  people  are  made  the  court  of  appeal  on  spiritual  and 
doctrinal  subjects  from  the  Kirk  itself. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  argument  by  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
defends  the  Veto»  implies  the  transfer  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  from  the  Kirk  to  the  people.  A  momentous  change  in-> 
deed,  and  one  now  first  introduced  into  the  Kirk;  for  at  all  former 
times,  whatever  power  or  influence  was  given  to  the  people,  the 
Presbytery  was  made  the  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  objections. 
But  after  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  can  persuade  himself  of  the  qualification  of  the  people 
for  such  a  power.  We  are  ready  to  make  large  assumptions.  We 
will  assume  that  he  can  introduce  regulations  which  will  prevent 
any  candidate  from  being  vetoed  except  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
scientious objection, — and  yet  we  see  not  how  he  will  set  about 
this.  We  will  assume  that  every  veto  will  be  interposed  bon& 
fide ;  but  what  security  can  Dr.  Chalmers  really  find  that  even 
thus  it  shall  be  exercised  wisely?  How  are  the  people  to  judge 
whether  a  man  should  be  vetoed  ?  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
merely  by  hearing  him  preach  twice!  Can  Dr.  Chalmers  think 
that  either  class  of  parishioners,  either  those  who  have  the  love  of 
the  truth  in  their  hearts,  or  those  who  approve  but  love  it  not,  can 
be  expected  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  minister  by  such 
a  trial  ?  We  most  highly  venerate  the  unconscious  discernment 
of  a  simple  Christian.  We  do  believe  that  such  a  one  will  often 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  character  than  the  loudly  boasting  phi- 
losopher.  We  could  mention  plain  simple  unlettered  men,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  whose  testimony  to  a  fellow-Christian  and  a  mi- 
nister, a  testimony  slipping  out  from  them  while  they  had  not  even 
any  consciousness  that  they  were  forming  any  judgment  upon  him, 
would  weigh  with  us  almost  beyond  any  other  human  testimony. 
Why  then  do  we  not  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  they  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  decide  that  from  this  or  that  minister  they  cannot 
profit  ?  Because  of  all  men  in  the  world  these  very  persons  are 
least  able  to  judge  by  one  or  two  sermons.  Most  miserable  such 
a  test  must  ever  be;  but  applied  by  such  men  as  these  its  wretched- 
ness would  be  tenfold.  Let  any  man  look  round  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. In  one  important  parish  he  will  find  a  man  living  in 
and  for  his  pastoral  ofiice,  loved  and  revered  by  his  people,  and 
blessed  by  hundreds ;  but  in  whom  every  stranger  is  ready  to 
lament  a  most  unfortunate  manner,  which  gives  perhaps  an  ap* 
pearance  of  unconcern  when  he  feels  most  deeply, — or  whicli 
makes  him  nearly  inaudible,  or  quite  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  his  voice  and  manner.  In  another  he 
may  find  a  man  with  a  fine  and  powerful  voice,,  much  readiness 
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of  words,  and  popularity  of  manner^  but  whose  character  carries 
no  weight  or  influence  whatever.  No  one  will  say  that  such 
a  contrast  is  unlikely  to  occur  :  and  no  one  will  doubt  that  while 
the  former  would  probably  be  vetoed  in  every  parish  to  which  he 
was  proposed,  the  latter  would  be  welcomed  with  gladness.  Dr» 
Chalmers  himself  mentions  ''  cordiality  and  feeling"  in  the  pulpit 
as  one  necessary  qualification  for  avoiding  the  Veto  (p.  21) ;  ift 
there  any  thing  more  likely  to  deceive  strangers,  and  especially 
those  of  little  education ;  anything  more  easily  assumed  by  a 
careless  man,  who  has  any  gift  of  oratory ;  anything  more  likely 
to  be  wanting  in  an  humble  holy  man^  preaching  for  the  first  time 
under  such  circumstances,  and  to  a  people  who  were  come  avow- 
edly not  to  learn,  but  to  see  whether  they  would  have  him? 

Again,  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  p.  73*  **  There  is  one  most  senseless 
antipathy  in  the  hearts  of  our  common  people,  we  mean  their  sen- 
sitive aversion  to  the  reading  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit."  He 
argues  however,  (and  very  truly),  that  it  is  not  incurable ;  that  it 
may  be  cured  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the  case  to  the 
people.     He  says-^ 

''  A  minister  in  bis  parish  is  on  the  highest  possible  vantage  ground  for 
obtaining  a  right  and  most  wholesome  ascendancy  over  them.  Let  the 
substance  of  his  preaching  be  good,  and  bis  delivery  be  only  such  as  to 
bespeak  the  earnestness  of  a  heart  actuated  by  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
the  minor  insignificance  of  the  paper  that  is  lying  before  him  will  not  be 
at  all  in  their  thoughts." 

Most  true.  But  does  Dr.  Chalmers  imagine  that  this  "  senseless 
antipathy"  can  be  rooted  out  in  ten  days,  and  by  a  probationer 
whose  personal  interest  the  parishioners  will  see  to  lie  in  eradicat- 
ing it?  The  man  will  be  ''  senselessly'*  vetoed,  and  the  antipathy 
will  be  confirmed  and  established. 

On  the  whole  then  we  are  deliberately  convinced  that  reasons 
very  much  more  convincing  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  giving 
to  the  people  a  right  of  removing  their  ministers  every  ten  years^ 
than  can  be  urged  for  the  veto.  The  evils  of  this  plan  are  too 
obvious  to  need  mention  here ;  but  we  do  believe  the  people  at 
large  to  be  far  better  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
than  for  a  Scotch  ''  veto.'*  Their  deliberate  judgment  in  the  case 
would,  we  really  believe,  be  generally  right.  If  it  were  possible 
(as  it  would  not)  to  exclude  improper  motives,  and  to  prevent  the 
numberless  other  evils  which  would  result  from  such  a  plan,  on 
the  minds  of  both  minister  and  people,  we  do  believe  that  there 
need  be  little  fear  of  a  worthy  man  being  vetoed  through  a  mistake, 
which  must  happen  continually,  on  the  plan  now  proposed  in 
Scotland,  if  indeed  it  does  not  deter  worthy  men  from  entering 
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the  miDistry  of  the  Kirk.  We  do  not  deny,  meanwhile^  the  asser* 
tion  of  Dr.  Burns,  *'  that  would  be  a  radical  measure  indeed/' 

After  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  are  no  doubt  prepared  to 
anticipate  our  answer  to  the  assertion  so  confidently  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Kirk — that  their  principle  of  non-intrusion  was 
admitted  by  the  primitive  Church.  A  serious  answer  it  hardly 
deserves.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
can  seriously  picture  to  himself  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Cyprian 
sending  an  unordained  person  to  preach  on  two  Sundays  to  a  vil- 
lage congregation,  who  had  never  seen  his  face  before,  that  they 
might  say  whether  he  should  be  ordained  over  them !  The  fact 
undoubtedly  was,  that  they  did  not  ordain  men  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  multitude ;  but  it  is  eijually  certain  that 
the  multitude  consented|  not  as  judges  of  their  preaching — for 
unordained  men  did  not  preach — but  as  witnesses  of  their  life, 
their  orthodoxy,  and  endowments.  In  fact,  it  was  to  such  a  deli** 
berate  testimony  as  that  which  we  have  already  described,  given  by 
those  who  had  long  known  and  observed  the  proposed  ecclesiastic, 
that  these  holy  men  attached  weight,  as  did  the  holy  Apostles  when 
about  to  make  the  first  addition  to  their  list,  to  enrol  among  them 
the  first  of  the  bishops  by  succession ;  they  allowed  a  voice,  proba- 
bly to  the  whole  body  ;  but  then  they  did  not  set  rival  candidates 
to  preach  before  them,  like  prize  fighters  in  a  ring,  but  proposed 
to  them  those  men  ''  who  had  companied  with  them  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them." 

How  has  the  veto  answered  in  practice  ?  This  one  should  have 
thought  a  question  easily  answered,  seeing  that  it  has  been  the  law 
of  the  Kirk  for  nearly  six  years.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
hardly  a  single  point  on  which  the  testimonies  are  so  uncertain 
and  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  gives 
a  pictnre  which,  we  confess,  has  great  appearance  of  truth.  He 
tells  us  of  contentions,  disputings,  canvassings,  tumults,  drunken- 
ness ;  the  most  respectable  men  renouncing  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing ministers  of  the  Kirk ;  fishers  in  troubled  waters  preparing 
their  tackle,  and  needing  too  little  of  the  patience  characteristic  of 
the  brethren  of  the  angle ;  the  neighbouring  preachers  exerting 
themselves,  some  to  have  the  nominee  vetoed,  that  they  or  some 
fiiend  might  have  a  chance,  others  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep 
order;  heads  of  families  entering  their  dissent,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  power ;  men  riding  and  running,  and  creeping  about, 
railing  and  sneering,  and  backbiting,  haranguing  and  preaching ; 
-*these  scenes  everywhere  common  :  the  supporters  of  the  veto 
perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage  delighted,  because  certain  that  this  system  cannot  last, 
and  must  give  place  to  election.     We  have  no  room  for  extracts^ 
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urbich  would  fill  many  pages,  or  u  e  coold  verify  this  short  abstract. 
Oil  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "  in  practice  and  on  the 
whole  the  Veto  Law  worked  smoothly  and  beneficially ;"  and  the 
same  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Moncreiff,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
&c.  Are  presentees  often  vetoed  ?  "  Continually »"  says  the  Dean. 
**  Hardly  ever,"  rejoin  the  other  party.  '^In  five  years  there  have 
h^en  150  Dominations^  (exclusive  of  new  Churches,  which  are 
elective),  and  only  ten  vetoes.**  But,  answers  the  Dean,  that  is 
only  because  the  patrons  in  general  have  given  up  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  people,  in  despair  of  appointing  any  man  who  will 
not  be  rejected.  This  seems  almost  the  only  fact  which  is  gene* 
rally  admitted ;  and,  of  course,  as  we  cannot  tell  in  how  many  of 
the  150  cases  patronage  has  been  exercised  at  all,  we  cannot  guess 
the  proportion  of  presentees  who  have  been  rejected.  But,  con- 
tinues the  Dean,  where  a  candidate  is  not  vetoed  by  a  majority, 
the  minority,  who  have  entered  their  votes  against  him,  are  inflamed 
and  alienated  for  ever.  So  far  from  it,  says  Mr.  Dunlop,  that  in 
many  cases  which  I  can  mention,  they  have  acquiesced  cheerfully 
and  at  once  in  the  decision  of  the  majority.  But  the  effect,  con- 
tinues the  Dean,  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  licentiates  (i.  €. 
men  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  ordained  till  they  get  a  church). 
On  the  contrary,  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  has  produced  among  them 
the  most  marked  improvement,  both  religious  and  intellectual. 

We  might  carry  on  the  dialogue  still  further,  but  it  is  needless. 
Our  readers  must  decide  for  themselves  among  such  contending 
statements.  We.will  only  remark,  that  the  scenes  which  we  have 
quoted  as  happening  at  Logic  Easter  and  Maruoch,  have  clearly 
resulted  from  the  veto,  and  do  not  tend  to  endear  it  to  us ;  and 
that  Dr.  Chalmers,  instead  of  denying  the  Dean's  statement,  only 
says, 

**  It  18  with  sorrow  and  shame  that  we  read  of  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses which  have  been  recorded  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  But  we  must 
have  time  to  shake  off  the  dregs  of  the  old  system." — p.  26. 

It  is  mentioned  with  satisfaction,  both  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  Moncreiff,  that  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  a  man  vetoed 
in  one  parish  has  been  immediately  afterwards  received  by  an- 
other.  Do  they  not  see  that  this  fact  overthrows  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  veto  ?  If  it  is  to  secure  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  with  earnest  heartiness,  that  the  people  have  this  power, 
bow  comes  the  test  to  operate  so  irregularly  ?  Either  the  first 
parish  rejected  a  fit  man,  or  the  second  admitted  one  that  was 
unfit ;  unless,  indeed,  rejection  in  one  instance  taught  the  candi- 
date to  practise  the  popular  arts  needful  in  such  a  case ;  and  then 
perhaps  it  may  have  chanced  that  he  deserved  to  be  received  when 
be  was  vetoedi  and  to  be  vetoed  when  he  was  recejved,. 
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Meanwhile  we  will  give  one  or  two  out  of  many  instances 
which  we  have  marked  for  insertion.  Mr.  Tait,  in  speaking  of 
*'  a  practice  now,  I  grieve  to  observe^  very  commonly  adopted  in 
the  filling  up  of  vacant  parishes,  viz.  the  giving  both  people  a  list, 
more  or  less  extended,  of  names  of  probationers,  from  which,  by 
the  votes  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  and  sometimes  of  the 
communicants  at  large,  the  individual  is  chosen  whom,  by  an 
agreement  previously  made,  the  patron  presents  to  the  parish," 
adds, 

"  On  the  manifold  evils  of  such  a  practice  I  need  not  expatiate ;  but 
let  me  say  that  I  am  more  specially  led  to  allude  to  them  in  consequence 
of  having  had  these  evils  on  a  late  occasion  brought  under  my  observa- 
tion in  my  immediHte  neighbourhood  in  a  manner  the  most  truly  painful 
for  any  Christian  mind  to  contemplate.  What,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask,  do 
you  think  of  the  people  of  a  parish  being  assembled  in  the  House  of 
God  during  four  successive  tnontis,  with  the  intermission  of  a  very  few 
Sabbaths,  expressly  and  avowedly  in  the  character  of  judges  of  the 
preaching  gifts  of  the  several  probationers,  eleven  in  number,  candidates 
for  the  vacant  charge  ?*' — p.  36. 

This  case,  be  it  observed,  not  being  one  of  the  ten  where  the 
candidate  was  vetoed,  will  figure  in  any  return  as  one  of  those 
which  show  the  smooth  and  beneficial  working  of  the  veto !  and 
as  we  before  observed,  the  only  point  on  which  the  witnesses  are 
unanimous,  is  in  their  testimony  to  the  general  adoption  of  this 
practice. 

The  following  case  is  from  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  we  se-* 
]ect  it,  not  because  it  is  the  worst,  but  because  Mr.  Dunlop  (who 
assails  the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  the  Dean  has 
given  other  instances)  admits  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this. 

"  When  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Fox  Mauie,  then  member  for  the  county,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  acquainting  them  with  the  mode 
he  meant  to  pursue  in  filling  up  the  vacancy.  He  informed  them  that 
should  four-fifths  of  their  body  agree  in  selecting  a  qualified  person  to 
be  their  future  pastor,  before  the  10th  of  July,  he  would  recommend  the 
secretary  of  state  to  present  their  nominee  to  the  vacant  parish.  [Qu 
this  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  churchy  and  four  candidates  were  pro- 
posed, of  whom  two  preached  in  the  neighbouring]  parish  church  of 
Cargill,  to  which  the  parishioners  were  invited  by  hand-bills.  [Great 
canvassing  ensues  3  a  second  meeting  is  held  at  which]  liar  and  other 
opprobrious  names  resounded  in  the  House  of  God,  which  for  the  time 
seemed  to  be  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
a  most  extraordinary  charge  was  brought  against  one  of  the  candidates, 

Mr. .     I  need  not  quote  this,  as  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  cruel 

calumny  against  a  respectable  clergyman.     When  the  vote  was  taken 
[no  candidate  bad  the  required  majority  ^  and  *  after  certain  doings  un- 
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necessary  to  be  deyeloped/  three  miDisters  *  preached  at  St.  Martin's  as 
candidates.'  Then  followed  the  making  np  of  the  roll  of  persons  qua- 
lified to  dissent,  which  had  been  neglected^  when]  the  claims  for  enrol- 
ment were  so  numerous  and  of  so  equivocal  a  kind,  and  the  objections 
brought  forward  by  the  contending  psirties  were  urged  with  such  vigour 
that  the  Kirk  session  might  be  compared  to  a  registration  court  held  on 
the  eve  of  a  contested  election^  were  not  the  comparison  too  favourable 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Two  parties  were  formed,  and  on  both  sides 
most  unscrupulous  were  the  means  adopted  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes. 
The  'heats'  in  the  parish  became  so  intense,  that  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Collace  and  Cargiil  caught  fire,  and  increased  the  conflagra- 
tion. Agents  from  Collace  and  Cargiil  perambulated  the  parish,  and 
canvassed  the  voters. 

**  Instances  were  then  stated  of  the  excitement  .which  prevailed,  and 
of  the  very  extraordinary  asperity  and  keenness  with  which  the  contest 
was  carried  on.  Public- bouses  were  kept  open  by  individuals  taking  an 
active  part  for  one  candidate  or  another,  and  the  excitement  was  such* 
that  two  police  officers  were  sent  to  the  parish  before  the  day  for  this 
election  came  on.  At  last  it  was  thought  necessary  that  a  civil  magis- 
trate should  be  present  when  the  votes  were  to  be  given.  While  the 
vote  was  being  taken,  several  stratagems  developed  themselves.  We 
may  give  the  following  as  a  specimen.  An  old  man  had  been  sent  to  a 
distance  with  a  letter,  which  contained  directions  to  retain  him  till  the 
election  was  over.  A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the 
opposite  party  to  bring  him ;  but  not  being  found,  his  daughter  was  ad- 
mitted in  his  stead.  In  giving  her  vote,  she,  in  the  estimation  of  one 
party,  acquitted  herself  like  a  man  ;  and  it  not  being  a  case  in  which 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  felt  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  her  vote  was  taken 
down  as  that  of  the  male  bead  of  a  family !  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
Mr,  A.  was  found  to  have  a  small  majority  in  his  favour.  The  opposite 
party  clamourously  maintained  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  insisted 
that  unqualified  persons  had  been  allowed  to  vote  for  Mr.  A.,  an  asser- 
tion however  which  was  manfully  contradicted  iu  the  public  journals  at 
the  time.  The  result  gave  only  a  small  majority  to  one  candidate,  and 
of  votes  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  government  appointed  the  other*"— 
p.  249. 

In  another  instance  mentioned  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  bis 
speech  at  the  Auchterarder  trial| — 

''  A  most  respectable  nobleman,  lately  deceased,  appointed  to  a  vacant 
parish  an  individual  known  to  him  only  by  character  as  a  most  efficient, 
eloquent,  useful,  and  popular  clergyman  in  the  parish  in  which  he  had 
been  long  placed.  But  he  was  not  the  man  whom  the  people  of  the 
vacant  parish  wished,  and  he  was  vetoed  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  and 
of  that  majority  one  was  an  individual  stone  deaf" — Report,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

Lastly,  it  is  some  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  act  has 
worked,  that  after  four  years  experience  of  it,  the  Assembly 
thought  it  needful  to  make  an  additional  regulation  that  no  person 
who  had  himself  aigned  a  petition  to  the  patron  for  the  appoint- 
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ineDt  of  any  individual,  should  be  allowed  to  veto  that  same  man 
when  appointed  !  It  is  not  wonderful,  certainly,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  rule  did  not  occur  to  them  beforehand. 

What  can  have  prompted  the  adoption  of  a  system  so  injurious? 
Dr.  Chalmers  gives  five  reasons  which  have  acted  on  different 
minds  :  1,  he  says  some  have  a  notion,  in  which  he  cannot  con- 
cur, of  the  *'  right  of  the  Christian  people  ;"  2,  others  are  influ- 
enced by  a  supposed  tendency  to  promote  ''  the  Christian  good 
of  the  people  ;**  3,  others  wish  to  carry  out  "  a  great  consti- 
tutional principle  in  our  Church,  that  none  shall  be  intruded  into 
the  ministry  against  the  will  of  the  congregation ;"  4,  others  con- 
ceive that  Scripture  requires  it ;  5,  others  think  that  **  something 
should,  because  something  must,  be  done  for  the  stability  of  our 
Church  in  these  times  of  difficulty  and  trouble."  For  ourselves, 
we  dare  not  enter  into  this  subject,  not  because  we  have  no  opi- 
nion to  express,  but  because  we  have  not  room  to  express  it. 
Surely  all  societies  will  reap  as  they  have  sown ;  and  to  us  it 
seems  that  the  germ  of  some  movement  like  this  was  included 
in  the  original  seed,  from  which  the  Kirk  sprung.  The  Kirk  has 
educated  the  minds  of  its  members  on  a  certain  model,  and  now 
die  pupils  are  beginning  to  prey  upon  itself — 

idp€\fj€v  ie  Xiovra 
aiviv  Z6fJLoiQ  hydXaKTOv 
ovTtaQ  avrip  <l>iK6fjLa70y» 

The  lessons  of  1638  and  1688  have  not  been  lost.  Indeed 
we  might  wonder  rather  that  the  society  so  founded  had  lasted  so 
long  as  it  has,  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  political  and 
other  extraneous  circumstances  to  which  it  has  been  indebted. 
In  its  origin  the  Kirk  no  doubt  found  its  main  support  (beyond 
the  enthusiasism  of  the  Western  Whigs)  in  the  political  support 
of  a  large  body  of  nobles,  whose  jealousy  against  the  Church  was 
excited  by  the  plans  of  King  Charles  for  compelling  them  to  re- 
store the  Church  property,  of  which  they  bad  possessed  themselves 
often  without  legal  title.  The  laws  which  prohibited  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  and  drove  its  ministers  over  the  Atlantic,  left  the 
mass  of  lower  orders  to  be  gradually  gathered  into  the  dominant 
sect>  and  things  became  settled.  But  the  Kirk  meanwhile,  like 
every  other  sect  of  man's  devising,  cooled  down  from  the  fever  of 
enthusiasm  into  the  lethargy  of  unbelief.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
it  was  deliberately  commended  by  David  Hume.  He  saw  that 
the  cause  of  infidelity  owed  much  to  Melville  and  Henderson; 
they  were  troublesome  indeed,  and  annoying;  revolting  to  the 
good  taste,  and  by  their  bigotry  dangerous  to  the  persons  of  free- 
thinkers in  their  day:  but  this  might  well  be  borne,  for  by  re- 
moving the  Church  they  left  the  field  free  to  the  freethinkers  of 
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the  next  generation.  He  says  (in  his  remarkable  essay  on  Super- 
stition and  Enthusiasm),  *'  that  religions  which  partake  of  enthu- 
siasm are  on  their  first  rise  more  furious  and  violent  than  those 
which  partake  of  superstition,  but  in  a  little  while  become  more 
gentle  and  moderate.''  He  then  exemplifies  the  excesses  of  en* 
thusiasm  in  other  fanatics,  and  in  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland, 
and  continues,  "  It  is  thus  that  enthusiasm  produces  the  most 
cruel  disorders  in  human  society;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of 
thunder  and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little  time, 
and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  before.  When  die 
first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men  naturally  in  all  fanatical 
sects*'  (among  which  he  had  just  enumerated  the  Covenanters, 
the  founders  of  the  Kirk)  "  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and 
coolness  in  sacred  matters,  there  being  no  body  of  men  among 
them  whose  interest  is  concerned  to  support  the  religious  spirit ; 
no  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  observances,  which  may  enter 
into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  preserve  sacred  principles  from 
oblivion.  Superstition'*  (which  word  superstition  in  Hume's 
vocabulary  expresses  the  doctrine  and  priesthood  of  the  Church) 
'*  on  the  contrary  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly,  renders  men 
tame  and  submissive ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and  seems 
inoffensive  to  the  public :  till  at  last  tiie  priest,  having  firmly  es- 
tablished his  authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  a  disturber  of 
human  society,"  &c. 

This  unhappy  man,  of  course,  looking  at  Christ's  Church  only 
from  without,  could  not  guess  the  secret  strength  whence  its  per- 
manency arose ;  hence  the  nonsense  about  the  **  body  of  men 
whose  interest  it  is  to  support  religious  principles,'*  &c.,  but  the 
passage  is  only  the  more  valuable  as  bemg  the  testimony  of  an 
enemy,  who  hated  the  Church,  because  he  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  It,  though  he  knew  not  what,  which  prevented  the  spirit 
of  religion  from  dying  out,  wherever  it  prevailed ;  and  of  one  too, 
who,  living  among  the  children  of  the  Covenanters,  could  speak 
from  experience  of  the  fruits  of  their  doings. 

David  Hume  indeed  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  He  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk,  and  at  his  death  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  pretty  generally  adopted  the  verdict  of  Adam 
Smith :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered  him,  both  in 
his  life-time  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature 
of  human  frailty  will  permit."  Such  was  the  Kirk  of  a  century 
ago.  But  meanwhile  the  original  spirit  sprung  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  occasioned  the  secessions.  It  is  the  boast  of  Dr. 
M'Crie,  himself  a  seceder,  that  those  who  have  seceded  from  the 
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Kirk  have  not  left  it  as  the  dissenters  did  the  Church  of  England, 
because  they  objected  to  its  original  principles,  but  because  they 
wished  to  see  those  principles  preserved  and  carried  out.  And 
here  we  have  a  lesson  for  the  Church.  It  is  a  common  notion  in 
our  own  day  that  the  way  to  meet  the  dissenters  is  by  making 
our  services  as  like  as  may  be  to  theirs ;  by  having  worship  (on 
week-days  at  least,  if  not  on  Sundays,)  conducted  on  their  model, 
a  short  extemporary  prayer  followed  by  a  long  sermon,  and  if  this 
may  not  be  in  the  Church,  by  shutting  up  the  house  of  God  and 
canryiog  it  on  in  the  school-room.  Now  the  worship  of  the  Kirk 
is  merely  that  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  one* 
third  of  Scotland  has  left  the  Kirk ;  and  that  a  highly  respected 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  the  professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  says  (Patronage  Committee  Evidence,  1591) 
''  It  must  be  considered,  that  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  dissent 
ID  the  Scotch  than  in  the  English  Church ;  and  much  more  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  individual  clergyman  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  In  this  way  the  evil  of  an  ill-esercised  patron- 
age is  felt  more  strongly  with  us  than  in  England.  Here  there 
is  the  liturgy,  which  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  daily  service.  And  besides,  there  are  the 
forma  of  marriage  and  baptism,  and  for  visiting  the  sick,  and  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  this  way,  whatever  objection  there 
may  be  to  the  minister  personally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
may  derive  great  advantage  from  attending  his  ministry.  Then  iu 
England  a  man  cannot  leave  the  Church  without  abandoning  the 
form  of  public  worship  altogether,  or  connecting  himself  with 
some  religious  sect,  differing  from  the  Church  of  England  in 
many  important  particulars  of  government  and  worship :  while 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  surrounded  with  sects  differing  from 
her  in  nothing  but  the  law  of  patronage.  In  this  way  secession 
b  much  more  easy  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  every  cause 
that  may  lead  to  it  should  be  more  carefully  avoided."  It  is  inte- 
resting to  observe,  that  the  very  things  which  many  Churchmen 
are  disposed  to  give  up  in  order  to  attract  dissenters,  are  the  things 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  Kirkmen  make  dissent  less  easy  in 
England  than  in  Scotland.  The  higher  and  more  transcendental 
caaaes  (as  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  them)  could  not  of  course  be 
appreciated  by  Dr.  Welsh,  who  does  not  know  that  the  Church 
is  a  divine,  and  the  Kirk  a  human,  authority. 

But  what  inference  does  Dr.  Welsh  draw  from  the  facts  which 
be  states? — simply  this,  that  the  law  of  patronage  must  be  al- 
tered, that  the  Kirk  may  undersell  the  secession ;  and  this  brings 
us  round  to  our  question,  ^*  Whence  this  movement  in  the  Kirk?" 
The  reason  we  firmly  believe  is  tliis  :  every  such  sect  is  ever  in  an 
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ague,  varying  only  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  fit.  The  Kiri^»  from 
its  nearness  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  great  use 
made  by  its  ministers  of  English  divinity,  has  this  disease  in  a 
milder  form  than  any  similar  sect.  But  the  poison  is  bound  up 
in  its  very  life-strings,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out.  And  now 
having  lost  the  political  support  of  covenanting  nobles,  and 
having  long  leaned  instead  upon  the  Conservative  feeling  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  from  different  motives  (some  good,  some  bad, 
but  into  which  we  must  not  enter),  have  supported  it  without 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  its 
hold  upon  the  populace.  This  is  Dr.  Chalmers'  fifth  reason  in 
other  words.  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Far  from  us  is  the 
thought  that  this  is  an  act  of  worldly  policy,  a  low  and  secular  at- 
tempt at  popularity.  No  one  who  has  fairly  considered  the  deli- 
berate opinion  expressed  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  can  suspect  us  of  such  a  meaning.  Ail 
we  mean  is,  that  circumstances  have  now  thrown  her  into  the  hot 
fit  of  her  disease ;  and  that,  while  one  effect  of  this  is  to  instil  into 
her  members  the  sentiments  described  in  Dr.  Chalmers'  four  first 
motives ;  another  is,  to  throw  them  upon  the  people,  as  he  shows 
in  his  fifth. 

But  we  must  attempt  to  draw  this  lengthened  article  towards  a 
conclusion.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  veto  act.  This  is  indeed  fiercely  contested  both 
ways  m  Scotland,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  such  discussions  are  now 
too  late.  The  law  of  the  land  is  that  which  the  legislature  decree, 
and  which  the  courts  determine  to  be  so.  The  supreme  civil  courts 
have  decided  the  position  of  the  Kirk  to  be  illegal^  and  illegal 
therefore  it  is  until  that  decision  is  reversed  by  an  opposite  one, 
or  by  legislation  on  the  subject.  We  are  convinced  that  when 
the  minds  of  men  have  become  cool,  they  will  unite  in  this  opinion. 
Should  the  Kirk  now  say,  **  this  is  not  the  law,  because  the  courts 
ought  to  have  decided  otherwise,"  she  would  not  put  herself  in  a 
position  in  which  her  worst  enemy  could  hardly  wish  to  see  her, — 
the  position  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  lately  thought  it 
advisable  to  assume.  The  House  said  *'  the  judges  ought  to  have 
decided  that  this  publication  is  privileged,  therefore  it  is  so;"  they 
claimed  to  interpret  the  law  for  themselves.  The  Kirk  must  not 
adopt  this  course,  if  they  wish  for  the  sympathy  of  good  subjects. 

The  veto  act  then  is  illegal,  for  the  law  of  the  land  is  that 
which  the  supreme  civil  courts  decide  to  be  so.  True,  that 
law  may  be  impolitic,  it  may  be  unjust,  it  may  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  may  even  be  against  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  alter  it, 
and  of  good  subjects  to  suffer  it  till  it  is  altered.     But  it  may 
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go  further^  it  may  require  of  individuals  or  of  bodies  of  men,  that 
they  should  themselves  do  or  leave  undone,  something  which  the 
law  of  God  forbids  or  commands.  In  this  case  (besides  the  duty 
of  the  legislature),  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  subjects, 
namely,  the  duty  of  obeving  God  rather  than  man.  This  is  the 
true  position  of  the  Kirk.  Let  her  keep  within  it  and  she  is  }m- 
pregnable, — let  her  leave  it,  and  she  must  be  overwhelmed.  She 
must  say  to  the  civil  courts,  '^  whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  For  she 
verily  believes  all  the  points  in  contest  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  God|  and  that  some  of  them  are  so,  no  Churchman  surely  can 
doubt ;  e.  g.  the  question  (at  issue  in  the  Strathbogie  case)  whe- 
ther ecclesiastical  officers  may  proceed  to  an  ordination  at  the 
bidding  of  the  civil  courts,  when  prohibited  by  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  and  again,  whether  men  suspended  from  the  ministry  by 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  may  lawfully  continue  to  perform 
their  functions,  if  it  be  held  by  the  civil  court  that  the  suspension 
was  pronounced  unjustly. 

The  Veto  Act  then,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Kirk  in  maintaining 
it,  are  illegal.  Still  the  legal  grounds  upon  which  depend  the 
sentence  of  the  courts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opinion  of  those 
lawyers  and  others  who  passed  and  defended  the  Veto  Act  on  the 
other,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  We  cannot  of  course  speak 
on  such  a  subject  without  diffidence,  as  we  are  not  lawyers ;  and 
that  the  legal  question  is  not  very  easy  appears  pretty  evident, 
when  we  find  many  eminent  lawyers  on  each  side ;  and  when,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  eight  Scotch  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  of  Lords  Cottenham  and  Brougham  on  the  appeal, 
we  find  five  Scotch  judges  fully  and  without  hesitation  convinced 
of  the  legality  of  the  act  of  Assembly, — its  legality  of  course  only 
until  the  courts  decided  it  to  be  illegal.  Still  the  subject  is,  on 
many  accounts,  important ;  and  if  our  limits  allowedi  we  would 
enter  into  it,  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  offered  to  all  who 
have  patience  to  wade  through  the  two  volumes  of  the  Auchter* 
ardar  Report.  Without  attention  to  this  consideration,  justice 
cannot  be  done  to  the  Kirk.  True,  she  is  now  acting  illegally ; 
but  the  question  is  important,  whether,  when  she  began  so  to  act, 
she  knew  her  act  to  be  illegal.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarks  with  truth 
that  this  would  totally  alter  the  whole  character  of  her  conduct. 
Had  she  known  her  act  to  be  against  the  law  as  it  stands,  she 
would  have  been  bound  in  common  decency,  to  apply  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  before  she  took  the  step.  She  must  have 
stated  her  conviction  of  her  duty,  and  requested  leave  to  act  on 
that  sense  of  duty.  But  having  acted,  as  she  believed,  bon^  fide, 
according  to  law,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  require  her  to  undo 
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what  ahe  has  done,  and  what  she  believes  she  was  bound  to  do, 
because  it  is  afterwards  found  to  have  been  illegal.  We  may 
fairly  inquire  then,  what  grounds  had  the  Kirk  for  believing  that 
she  was  acting  legally? 

There  is  another  and  yet  more  important  circumstance  which 
directs  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  this  particular  question  of 
law.  The  whole  case  must  inevitably  come  before  the  imperial 
parliament :  this  is  certain,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  it. 
Mr.  Moncrieff  says,  very  truly, 

'*  Whether  the  General  Assembly  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  resolution  to 
which  it  has  come — whether  its  members  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
heavy  charges  adduced  against  them,  the  interference  of  parliament  is 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of  the 
community.  The  only  question  is,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  thai 
interference  ?" — p.  24. 

The  facts,  as  he  shows,  (we  have  not  room  for  quotation)  are 
these*  The  Kirk  will  not  ordain  the  vetoed  presentees:  the 
Court  of  Session  may  command  and  interdict;  but  it  does  not 
pretend  that  it  can  ordain  or  suspend ;  all  it  can  do  is  to  imprison 
and  grant  damages.  These  leaders  in  the  Kirk,  even  if  you  chose 
to  suppose  them  actuated  by  the  worst  possible  motives,  are  men 
and  brave  men,  and  they  have  so  far  committed  themselves,  that 
the  very  children  and  beggars  in  the  street  wonid  cry  shame  upon 
them,  if  they  now  suffered  themselves  to  be  induced  by  imprison- 
ment or  damages  to  perform  those  ecclesiastical  functions  which 
they  have  hitherto  declined.  Meanwhile,  by  the  law  as  it  stands, 
the  Court  of  Session  cannot  enforce  even  the  civil  part  of  its  sen- 
tence by  any  mere  punishments ;  it  is  at  a  stand  till  it  can  com- 
pel their  co-operation.  Mr.  Young  is  no  nearer  being  minister 
of  Auchterarder,  or  even  obtaining  the  stipend,  manse,  &c.  than 
he  was  five  years  ago.  Here  then  matters  are  at  a  stand ;  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  avert  the  interference  of 
parliament  must  of  necessity  come  to  nought.  We  must  not  wait 
(as  Lord  Brougham  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  till  the  existing  law  is  enforced ;  for  without  legislation  it 
cannot  possibly  be  enforced.     Legislation  there  must  be. 

It  may  be  well  then  to  consider,  what  the  alternative  be- 
fore Parliament  really  is.  Parliament,  on  the  one  hand,  if  it 
abide  by  the  existing  law,  may  arm  the  civil  courts  with  new 
powers,  in  order  to  enforce  it :  for  instance,  it  may  provide  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  presentee  is  rejected  by  the  veto,  he  shall 
be  entitled  for  life  to  the  civil  advantages  belonging  to  the  situa- 
tion :  or  it  may  go  further,  and  give  him  the  position,  for  life,  of 
the  legally  authorized  minister  of  the  parish ;  in  which  case  he 
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will  stand  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  seten  Strathbogie 
ministers,  who  are  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  ministers  of  their 
parishes,  while  the  Kirk  denies  their  claim.  Or,  lastly*  it  may 
oblige  all  future  ministers,  at  their  ordination,  to  subscribe  a  de- 
claration binding  them  to  .obey  the  civil  law,  not  that  which  the 
Kirk  has  passed.  We  need  not  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  first 
of  these  three  plans  would  be  that  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  if 
Parliament  resolve  to  maintain  the  existing  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  resolved  to  concede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Kirk,  what  are  those  wishes?  what  change  in  the  law  does 
she  require  ?  On  this  subject  we  must  say,  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
has  contrived  strangely  to  mystify  himself  and  his  readers.  He 
argues  that  because  the  Kirk  is  not  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  veto  law — because  fresh  modifications  of  it  are  con- 
fessed to  be  needful,  therefore  she  does  not  kuow  what  she  wants 
of  Parliament;  or  that  she  wants  an  unlimited  power  of  legislating 
as  she  will,  and  dealing  with  the  civil  rights  of  patrons  without 
controul.  No  opinion  could  be  more  mistaken.  What  she  wants 
is  perfectly  evident  from  the  '*  Statement"  and  '*  Supplementary 
Note/'  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
She  desires  an  act  "  to  declare  that  whenever  any  Kirk-court  shall 
reject  a  presentee,  in  consequence  of  the  objection,  without  rea* 
son  assigned,  of  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  being 
communicants;  such  rejection  shall  be  legal,  and  shall  invalidate 
the  presentation.'*  She  does  not  wish  the  veto  law  to  be  made 
binding  upon  her ;  but  she  wishes  it  to  be  conceded  by  the  state 
as  a  maximum  concession,  leaving  her  to  limit  it  as  as  she  may 
see  fit.  She  does  not  wish  that  Parliament  should  require  the 
rejection  of  vetoed  presentees,  but  only  permit  it,  if  the  courts 
of  the  Kirk  shall  so  determine.  In  fact,  she  wishes  Parliament 
to  place  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  would  have  been  had 
the  Court  of  Session  found  the  act  valid.  In  that  case  she  might 
have  relaxed  it  as  she  saw  reason,  but  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  any  external  power. 

We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  the  numerous  passages  which 
we  have  marked  in  the  Auchterarder  Report  and  in  IVlr.  Gray*a 
able  pamphlet,  which  tend  to  show  what  the  legal  position  of  the 
Kirk,  before  the  present  crisis,  has  actually  been ;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  impres- 
sion which  they  are  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of  an 
unprofessional  reader. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  these  : — at  the  Scotch  Refer-* 
mation  a  book  was  drawn  up  by  Knox  and  Co.,  commonly  called 
**  The  First  Book  of  Discipliue,"  which  declared,  "  it  apper- 
tain^th  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect 
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their  minister  ;'*  but  the  first  legislative  sanetion  which  the  Kirk 
received  was  in  1567*  under  the  Regency  of  Murray,  "  a  name 
held  (saj8  Mr.  Buchan)  in  high  and  deserved  veneration,^  for 
his  talents,  we  conclude,  his  daring  sacrilege,  and  most  perfidious 
ingratitude  to  his  too  indulgent  sister.  This  act  (see  No.  £  in 
A.  R.  App»  vol.  ii.)  provided  that  ''  the  examination  and  indue* 
tioAs  of  ministers  be  only  in  the  power  of  the  Kirk,  the  presen- 
tation of  laick  patronages  alwaies  reserved  to  the  just  and  aun** 
cient  patrones,"  in  case  of  the  refusal  to  induct  a  qualified  pre- 
sentee an  appeal  was  granted  to  the  General  Assemblv,  where 
the  cause  '*  sail  take  end  as  they  decern  and  declair.  *  After 
many  struggles,  and  a  return  to  prelacy,  (not  episcopacy,  as  the 
superintemlents  were  without  the  apostolical  authority)  the  act 
acknowledged  as  ''  the  Charter  of  the  Kirk,"  was  passed  in 
159^,  which  acknowledged  the  society  originating  in  Calvin  to  be 
the  Church,  and  recognized  its  power  in  ^'  collation  and  depri- 
vation of  ministers"  as  "  specially  grounded  and  having  warrant  in 
the  Word  of  God."  This  act  is  printed  in  Auchterarder  Report^ 
II.  Appendix,  No.  B,  and  there  is  a  full  and  able  examination  of 
its  regulations  and  principles  in  Mr.  Gray's  pamphlet,  pp.  59  to 
70,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  It  declares  that  "  Presby- 
teries be  bound  and  astricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatsom- 
ever  qualified  minister  presented  to  them  by  his  majesty  or  laick 
patrons :"  and  in  case  of  their  failing  to  do  so,  provides  that 
**  the  patron  shall  retain  the  haill  fruits  of  the  benefice  in  his 
own  hands."  After  other  struggles  the  great  rebellion  arose,  and 
the  rebels  in  power  in  Scotland  abolished  patronage  and  autho- 
rised the  Assembly  to  provide  a  system  of  appointment  of  minis- 
ters ;  which  it  did,  giving  the  appointment  to  the  Kirk  Session^ 
and  allowing  the  people  to  object,  the  Presbytery  having  the 
power  of  deciding  on  the  force  of  their  objection.*  At  thie  Re- 
storation episcopacy  (which  had  been  illegally  removed  by  the 
rebels)  was  restored  by  act  of  parliament,  and  remained  in  force 
until  1689»  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  Kirk  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  has  not  since  been  restored.  With  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  patronage  also  (which  had  never  been  legally  abolish- 
ed) was  revived,  and  in  169O  it  was  again  abolished,  or  rather  (as 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  justly  observes,) 
not  abolished  but  transferred,  being  vested  in  the  heritors,  (i.  e. 
landed  proprietors,)  and  elders,  with  a  power  given  to  the  people 
to  object,  for  reasons  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Pres- 
bytery. In  this  state  things  remained  until  171 1,  when  an  act  of 
the  imperial  parliament  restored  the  rights  of  patrons ;  '*  in  viola- 

*  W«  ha? •  no  raon  to  enter  on  tho  oantroven  j  as  to  tiit  cenu  of  this  logokituMk 
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tioD  of  the  Dnion  between  the  two  kingdom"  (says  Dr.  ChaI-< 
men,)  *'  a  perfidious  act  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  our 
troubles,*'  (p*  72.)  We  must  confess*  we  see  no  grounds  for  this 
censnre.  Patronage  is  confessedly  a  civil  matter^  and  all  that 
was  done  was  to  retransfer  that  civil  right  from  the  heritors  and 
elders  to  the  ori^nal  patrons.  The  heritors  and  elders  moreover 
of  every  parish  in  Scotland  except  two^  had  omitted  to  pay  the 
patrons  for  their  right,  at  the  very  inadequate  rate  of  600  merks, 
or  about  SdL,  a  condition  imposed  on  them  by  the  act  which  gave 
them  the  patronage.  Lord  Moncrieffi  we  are  ^lad  to  see,  ex* 
pressly  denies  that  it  was  any  violation  of  the  union. 

On  the  whole,  the  statute  of  1711  so  positively  restores  the 
rights  of  patrons*  that  if  we  had  been  asked  before  hand  what  the 
issue  of  the  Auchterarder  trial  would  be,  we  should  certainly  have 
expected  one*  similar  in  the  main  to  that  which  has  resulted. 
And  accordingly  we  find  that  both  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Brougham  declared  the  only  difficulty  under  which  they  laboured 
wu 

**  that  I  have  been*  with  all  the  power  which  I  conld  bring  to  bear  up- 
on the  investigation*  wholly  uname*  and  am  to  this  boar  unable  to  dis- 
cover wherein  the  very  great  difficulty  consists*  and  that  I  have  come  to 
my  conclnsion  without  any  sort  of  doubt  whatever  resting  upon  that 
ooDclusion*  or  upon  the  grounds  whereupon  it  is  formed.** — Sup,  Re* 
port,  p.  2. 

Still  when  we  examine  the  opinions  of  the  minority  of  the 
Court  of  Session*  and  the  historical  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Gray, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Kirk  estimated  its  powers  by  a  differ- 
ent measure.  Let  us  observe  the  real  point  in  question;  it  was 
not  whether  the  Kirk  may  alter  the  statute  law,  but  whether  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  veto  act  in  1834  a  Presbytery  might  law- 
fully reject  a  presentee  as  not  qualified*  because  he  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  male  heads  of  families  in  communion  with  the 
Kirk«  Mr.  Moncrieff  remarks  that  an  alarm  had  been  excited  at 
the  legislative  power  assumed  by  the  Kirk,  and  replies 

"  the  General  Assembly  never  pretended  that  an  act  of  its  own  conld 
give  legality  to  proceedings  on  the  pdrt  of  a  Presbytery,  which^  without 
the  authority  of  the  act,  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  civil  law ;  it 
is  only  maintained  that  where  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is  within 
the  legal  scope  of  a  Presbytery's  function  -,  the  Assembly  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  to  fix  that  course  by 
a  definite  role  applicable  to  all  cases.  *  *  *  If  any  proceeding  of  a 
Presbytery  would  be  legal,  if  adopted  on  its  own  responsibility^  it  can- 
not possibly  be  rendered  illegal  because  it  has  been  enjoined  by  the 
Assembly."— pp.  124—127. 

This  atatement  it  the  more  important  because  Mr.  Moncrieff 
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M  the  son  of  the  learned  judge  bj  whom  the  veto  act  was  pitH 
posed  ID  the  Assemblj  of  1834* 

The  real  question  dien  was  not  of  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Kirk,  but  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  rejection,  legally 
possessed  by  the  Presbytery  before  that  act  was  passed.  The 
position  of  the  Kirk  is,  that  the  civil  law  had  all  along  allowed, 
that  which  the  ecclesiastical  law  now  required,  of  the  Presbytery. 
In  deciding  this  question,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Kirk  should 
lay  great  stress  upon  **  the  call."  When  such  a  paper  first  be- 
came a  customary  preliminary  to  the  induction  of  a  minister,  no 
one  (strange  to  say)  seems  able  to  show,  but  for  many  years  it  had 
been  the  custom  that  after  a  candidate  for  a  living  had  obtained 
the  presentation,  which  formed  his  legal  title,  he  received  a  call 
in  the  following  terms  from  the  parishioners.  We  copy  that 
given  in  by  Mr.  Young  to  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  and 
which  is  stated  by  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  to  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

**  We  the  heritors,  elders,  heads  of  families,  and  parishioners  of  the 
parish  of  Auchterarder,  withio  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder, and  county  of  Perth,  taking  into  our  consideration  the  present 
destitute  state  of  the  said  parish  through  the  want  of  a  gospel  ministry, 
among  us,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stewart,  and  being  satis6ed  with  the  learning,  abilities,  and  other  good 
qualifications  of  you,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
having  heard  you  preach  to  our  satisfaction,  do  hereby  invite  and  call 
you  the  said  Mr.  Hobert  Young  to  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  this 
parish,  and  to  come  and  labour  among  us  in  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  hereby  promising  to  you  all  due  respect  and  encouragement  in 
the  Lord.  We  likewise  in  treat  the  reverend  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder 
to  approve  and  concur  with  this  our  most  cordial  call,  and  to  use  all  proper 
means  for  making  the  same  effectual,  by  your  ordination  and  settlement 
among  us,  as  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.  In  witness 
whereof  we  subscribe  these  presents  at  the  Church  of  Auchterarder,  on 
this  second  day  of  December,  1834  years." — Auchterarder  Report,  Ap^ 
pend'ut  Foi»  L  No,  VL 

It  was  not  wonderful,  we  repeat,  that  the  Kirk,  which  had  re- 
quired this  form  as  a  preliminary  to  induction  for  years  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  to  say  the  very  least,  should  have  built  upon  it 
the  doctrine,  that  the  consent  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
parishioners  was  a  necessary  condition  to  the  due  appointment  of 
a  minister.  And  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
although  it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  admit  presentees  who 
could  obtain  only  two  or  three  signatures  out  of  many  hundreds, 
yet  there  was,  as  we  before  mentioned,  a  continual  succession  of 
cnses  in  which  every  few  years  such  a  candidate  was  rejected,  as 
if  to  maintain  a  right,  the  practical  use  of  which  had  become 
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obsolete.  True^  none  of  these  cases  had  been  brought  into  the 
ci?il  conit,  so  that  their  legality  had  not  been  tried ;  but  it  was 
at  least  no  slight  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Kirk^  that  no  patron 
or  presentee  had  been  found  sanguine  enough  to  try  it.  Hence 
it  seems  to  have  been  nnderstoodi  that  the  Kirk  might  legally 
reject  a  presentee  for  want  of  a  concurrence  in  his  call,  although 
it  had  been  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly^  in  most  cases,  for 
many  years,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  do  so.  But  by  thus  using 
their  discretion,  they  did  not  forfeit  the  power  of  using  it  other-o 
wise,  should  they  hereafter  see  reason. 

But  when  this  weight  is  given  to  a  call,  it  becomes  an  obvious 
question,  what  is  the  authority  legally  and  ecclesiastically  of  a 
call  ?  and  the  answer  is  in  truth  little  more  than  this,  that  it  is  a 
customary  form.  The  Kirk,  indeed,  in  general  Assembly,  voted, 
''  that  the  moderation  of  a  call,  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister, 
is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  constitutional  practice  of  this 
Church,  and  ought  to  be  continued."  But  this  vote  was  only 
passed  in  1782;  and  in  1790,  as  Lord  Brougham  shows,  the 
Assembly,  although  disapproving  of  the  settlement  of  a  presentee 
who  had  no  call  at  all,  refused  to  annul  it ;  as  if  it  were  a  great 
informality,  but  not  a  fatal  one.  Besides  these  votes  are  too 
modem  to  prove  anything.  We  have  inquired,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  into  the  real  authority  of  the  call ;  and  our  opinion  (founded 
a  good  deal  upon  negative  and  internal  evidence,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  testimony)  is,  that  when  patronage  was  restored  in  1711, 
much  against  the  wish  of  the  Kirk ;  the  custom  was  introduced 
partly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  decent  appearances,  partly  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  simple  and  respectable  people  who  might  be 
scandalized  at  the  abandonment  of  all  form  of  popular  election, 
and  partly  to  keep  up  a  claim  which,  although  not  at  the  time 
l^a),  it  was  hoped  might  in  time  secure  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  view,  we  think,  is  sanctioned  by  Lord  Medwyn  and 
Lord  Jeffrey;  at  least  the  latter  expressly  declares  his  opinion 
(A.  R.  vol.  ii.  286)  that  "  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  took  the 
form  of  the  call  after  1711;"  and  it  seems  impossible  that  an 
act  restoring  the  rights  of  patrons  could  have  produced  such  a 
coDsequence  as  *^  a  call,"  by  any  other  process  than  that  which  we 
have  described.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  legal  authority  of  a 
call  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  small  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
aod  least  of  all  can  it  in  any  way  affect  the  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  171  l,if  itwas  in  truth  only  a  sort  of  protest  against  that  act 
by  those  who  had  in  vain  remonstrated  during  its  passage.  The 
state  of  feeling  in  the  Kirk  for  some  years  after  that  act  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  pretty  much  that  of  Douce  Davie  Deans, 
oo  the  roeiporable  day  when  he  ifvalked  home  to  St.  Leonard's^ 
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eating,  as  be  went,  all  the  aevere  words  which  he  bad  epoken 
against  lay  patronage,  patrons^  and  presentees*  "  Honest  David, 
like  other  great  men,  had  now  to  reconcile  his  speculatife  pri»* 
ciples  with  eaisting  circumstances ;  and,  like  other  great  men  when 
they  set  seriously  about  that  task»  he  was  tolerably  successfuL 
The  presentation  from  the  Duke  of  Ai^le  was  no  doubt  a  limb 
of  the  brazen  image,  a  portion  of  the  ctiI  things  and  with  no  kind 
of  consistency  could  David  bend  his  mind  to  favour  such  a  trans* 
action.  But  if  the  parishioners  themselves  joined  in  a  general 
call  to  Reuben  Butler  to  be  their  pastor,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
evident  that  the  existence  of  this  unhappy  presentation  was  a 
reason  for  his  refusing  them  the  comfort  of  his  doctrine.  If  the 
Presbytery  admitted  him  to  the  Kirk  in  virtue  rather  of  that  act  of 
patronage  than  of  the  general  call  of  the  congregation,  that  might 
be  their  error,  and  David  allowed  it  was  a  heavy  one ;  but  if 
Reuben  Butler  accepted  of  the  care  as  tendered  to  him  by  those 
whom  he  was  called  to  teach^  and  who  had  expressed  themselves 
desirous  to  learn,  David,  after  considering  and  reconsidering  the 
matter,  came,  through  the  great  virtue  of  '  if,*  to  be  of  opinion 
that  he  might  safely  so  act  in  that  matter.''  David  forgot  that 
the  Kirk  and  the  Presbytery  could  split  straws  as  well  as  he:  but 
they  remembered  and  used  their  liberty.  Accordingly  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  Presbytery,  when  the  presentation  was  laid  before  it^ 
was  by  no  means  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  obnoxious 
document.  Far  from  it.  If  a  presentation  were  laid  upon  their 
table,  that  was  not  their  fault.     They  met  for  the  purpose  of 

"  Moderating  in  a  call  from  the  parishioners  of ,  to  the  Rev. 

A.  B.  And  although  this  A.  B.  was  the  same  person  whose  name 
did  also  appear  in  the  presentation ;  still  the  call,  which  mentioned 
the  motives  of  the  parishioners,  '  their  consideration  of  the  de»* 
titute  state  of  the  parish,  their  having  beard  him  preach  to  their 
satisfaction/  "  8cc.  made  no  allusion  at  all  to  any  such  paper,  and 
it  would  really  be  too  bad  to  punish  the  parish  for  its  existence, 
by  depriving  it  of  the  coveted  services  and  satisfactory  preachings 
of  the  said  A.  B.  And,  at  the  day  of  ordination,  the  candidate 
is  asked  (nothing  about  any  presentation)  but  whether  ''  he  accepts 
and  closes  with  the  call  to  be  pastor  of  this  parish?"  To  all  this 
the  law  made  no  sort  of  objection,  because  it  chanced  (luckily) 
that  the  calls  and  the  presentations  were  always  addressed  to  the 
same  individuals ;  but  it  may,  we  fear,  be  suspected,  that  most  of 
these  calls  a  good  deal  resembled  that  of  the  parish  of  Knocklar- 
litie  to  the  above-named  Reuben  Butler,  which  so  much  edified 
David  as  a  '^  unanimous  call,  a  real  harmonious  call,  Reuben  ;'* 
while  the  gracious  Duncan  satisfied  himself  ^^  that  it  was  as  har- 
monious as  could  be  expected,  when  the  tae  half  e'  the  bodies 
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were  claTering  Sassenach,  and  the  t'itber  skirling  Gaelic^  like 
se»-aiews  and  clack  geese  before  a  stormt  Ane  wad  have  needed 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  ken  preceeselj  what  they  said-^but  I  believe 
the  best  end  of  it  was,  *  Long  live  Mac  Cullumitiore  and  Knoek** 
duoden*  We  should  be  grieved  even  to  suspect  that  it  had  been 
often  found  necessary  to  try  his  prescription  upon  any  '  serious 
profiBSsors/  by  '  towing  them  at  the  stern  of  his  boat  for  a  few 
furioDgS)  to  see  if  the  water  of  the  Holy  Loch  winna  wash  off 
scruples  as  weel  as  fleas/* 

Accordinglyi  lawyers  both  in  Scotland  and  England  seem 
pretty  much  agreed  that  the  call  is  a  mere  solemn  farce,  not 
unlike  the  valuable  consideration  of  two  and  sixpence  Stirling 
money  of  Great  Britain,  for  which  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford conveyed  to  each  of  his  scarce  less  illustrious  son8»  a  property 
which,  as  it  chanced,  entitled  them  to  vote  in  elections  for  divers 
counties;  or  (to  use  Lord  Brougham's  illustration) like  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Sovereign  by  the  people  assembled  at  a  coronation* 

Bot  in  order  to  estimate  the  real  opinions  of  the  Kirk  on  this 
point,  we  must  not  merely  look  at  the  call  and  presentation  to- 
gether, bot  compare  them  with  some  other  events^  in  Scotch 
history*  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  call  should  be  supposed 
materially  to  modify  the  statute  law  of  patronage,  although  its 
authority  was  only  that  of  custom ;  for  it  had  several  times  hap« 
pened  in  the  history  of  the  Kirk,  that  her  acts  when  positively 
illegal,  nay,  expressly  prohibited  by  law  to  be  done,  had  after* 
wards  been  admitted  and  recognised,  and  even  invested  with  civil 
consequences,  by  the  state« 

We  have  not  space  to  go  at  length  through  the  proofs  of  this 
remarkable  fact.  They  are  collected  by  Mr.  Gray,  to  whose 
pamphlet  we  again  refer  our  readers ;  but  it  is  certain  that  after 
the  General  Assembly  had  sat  for  years,  not  only  unauthorized 
by  the  supreme  power,  but  in  spite  of  its  strong  objections,  the 
Parliament  not  only  authorized  its  future  proceedings,  but  acknow- 
ledged it  as  an  already  constituted  body ;  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  Presbyteries,  which  had  been  illegally  set  up,  (when  the 
ordinance  of  God  for  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  was  made 
of  none  effect,)  were  afterwards  recognised  as  existing  bodies; 
and  not  to  multiply  instances,  that  the  state,  having  sanctioned  the 
ejection  of  the  non-conforming  Presbyterians,  under  Charles  II., 
and  having  expressly  declared  all  ordinations  performed  by  them 
invalid, — ^did  afterwards  (viz.  by  the  Act  of  I69O)  declare  the 
government  of  the  newly  established  Kirk  to  be  in  the  ousted  mi- 
nisters, **  and  such  ministers  and  elders  as  they  had  admitted  and 
received ;"  thus  solemnly  sanctioning  not  only  their  future  acts, 
hut  those  whidi  they  had  already  performed,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land^  no  less  than  of  the  Church. 


^    1 
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It  can  hardly  be  thought  wonderful^  after  examples  like  these, 
that  the  Kirk  should  have  believed  the  force  of  the  act  of  1?  1 1  to 
be  much  modified  by  her  custom  of  requiring  a  call.  Of  course 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  precedents  in  fact  prove  nothing  but 
the  weakness  of  the  law  in  Scotland  in  times  past,  and  the  power 
which  was  often  obtained  by  subjects  in  open  defiance  of  the  law, 
although  the  law  was  afterwards  modified  to  sanction  it.  As  for 
the  last  example,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  act  was  passed 
not  by  a  parliament,  but  by  the  convention,  which  had  no  right, 
but  that  derived  from  successful  rebellion,  to  pass  acts  at  all.  It 
is  not  wonderful  then  that  it  gave  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto  legality 
to  the  illegal  acts  of  others.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  real  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  established  by  Mr.  Gray,  but  there  is  of 
course  another  which  is  very  conceivable,  and  which  the  Kirk 
naturally  adopts.  When  any  conscientious  ruler  discovers  that 
he  has  been  persecuting  the  true  Church,  he  must  of  necessity 
draw  back:  he  must  admit  those  acts  to  have  been  not  only  allow- 
able but  laudable,  which  he  lately  accounted  worthy  of  punish- 
ment So  it  was  that  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  long  perse- 
cuted the  bishops  of  the  Church,  at  length  recognized  them  as  the 
appointed  ministers  of  God,  and  admitted  that  those  who  had 
preserved  the  succession  when  it  was  against  law  to  do  so,  had 
been  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  state.  The  Kirk  of  course 
interprets  in  a  similar  sense  the  acts  of  Scotch  government.  She 
supposes  them  to  have  said| 

<*  True  it  is  that  statute  prpnounced  you  no  church,  and  your  pastors 
no  ministers ;  but  yon  were  a  church  notwithstanding,  and  your  pastors 
were  fully  authorized  servants  of  Christ.  Statute  could  not  unchurch 
you,  or  take  from  your  pastors  their  ecclesiastical  commission.  It  did 
indeed  call  you  rebels  and  schismatics,  and  it  affected  by  its  own  autho- 
rity to  bring  a  church  and  clergy  into  being.*    But  we  acknowledge  no 

*  Mr.  Grav  is  fividently  quite  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the  Charch,  as  recognised 
by  the  acts  of  parliament  at  the  Restoration,  was  called  into  existence  by  tbem.  It 
tnay  therefore  be  well  to  explain  the  strange  mistake  into  which  inveterate  prejudice 
has  led  an  honest  and  able  man.  He  has  iiimself  shown  that  when  the  Charch  haa 
been  put  down  by  purely  secular  authority,  it  needs  only  secular  authority  to  re- 
establish it.  He  says,  speaking  of  such  a  case,  "  The  co-operation  of  the  Church 
was  unnecessary,  and  would  have  been  inappropriate.  *  To  call  for  an  ecclesiaatical 
decree  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  because  it  would  have  implied 
an  eceUsiastical  competency  and  efficacy  in  acts  of  parliament,  which  the  principle 
denied." — p.  81 .  Now  let  him  apply  his  own  principle  to  the  Restoration  sera.  It 
was  then  found  that  in  1638,  a  number  of  Scotch  clergymen  had  met  and  excommu- 
nicated their  bishops,  by  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  all  churchmen,  they  sepa- 
rated from  Christ's  Church,  not  the  bishops,  but  themselves.  Accordingly  their  acts 
had  no  more  ecclesiastieal  force,  that  if  they  had  been  the  acts  of  heathens  or  of  Jews, 
so  fir  from  being  the  acts  of  the  Church,  they  were  not  even  the  acts  of  Churcbmen. 
But  these  acts  had  been  authorized  by  the  (rebel)  parliament.  It  waa  proper,  there- 
fore, that  the  Restoration  Porlioment  should  take  firom  them  their  pariiamentary  forpe,. 
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cbarcb  of  sUtutory  creation, — we  can  recognize  no  church  power  in  the 
bands  of  those  to  whom  the  Church  never  gave  it.  We  regard  you  who 
bave  been  worshipping  as  outlaws  upon  the  moors  and  among  the  hills — 
yon  who  have  given  and  received  the  holy  rite  of  ordination  in  a  secret 
cooveoticle — as  the  only  real  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  this 
land."— Gray,  p.  89. 

We  cannot  blame  the  Kirk  for  this,  it  is  very  natural ;  and  if  we 
only  assume  that  every  vagary  which  happened  to  crowd  into  the 
fertile  brain  of  John  Calvin  was  therefore  binding  jure  divino 
upon  all  mankind  in  all  lands,  it  is  very  true ;  else  there  is  not 
much  to  say  for  it.  But  had  this  been  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature, no  doubt  it  would  have  been  bound  in  consistency  to  admit 
the  call^  as  modifying  the  statute  law  of  patronage. 

We  have  considered  the  first  legal  question  raised  by  the  Auch- 
terarder  case;  the  question  whether  non  concurrence  in  his  call 
would  justify  the  Presbytery  in  rejecting  a  presentee.  But  there 
is  another  important  question  involved  in  it;  what  is  the  legal  remedy 
if  the  rejection  be  illegal?  It  must  not  be  assumed  as  an  axiom 
(as  strange  to  say  it  is  commonly  assumed)^  that  because  there  is 
wrong,  therefore  there  must  be  some  court  which  has  power  to 
redress  that  wrong — may  not  the  supreme  authority  do  wrongs 
and  if  it  does,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  altogether  illogical  to 
argue,  that  if  the  ecclesiastical  court  decides  unlawfully,  it  must 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  set  it  right,  for  that 
else  there  would  be  a  wrong  without  a  remedy.  It  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  its  province  supreme, 
but  subordinate  to  the  Court  of  Session.  If  so,  then  indeed  it 
will  follow,  that  whenever  it  does  wrong  the  civil  court  is  entitled 
to  interfere.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  deciding  questions  of  ap- 
pointments to  benefices,  the  General  Assembly  is  not  supreme, 
it  is  subjected  by  statute  to  a  civil  check,  which,  from  its  nature, 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court;  that  check  is,  that 
if  the  Kirk  refuses  a  presentee  on  grounds  which  the  civil  courts 
determine  to  be  invalid,  the  patron  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  benefice  until  his  patentee  is  admitted.  By 
providing  this  the  legislature,  as  it  seems  to  us,  admits  that  the 
civil  courts  have  no  power  to  compel  the  induction  of  a  pre- 
sentee ;  no  power  to  say,  we  think  the  grounds  of  objection  inva- 
lid, and  therefore  you  shall  not  reject  him  on  such  grounds.  For 
if  they  had  such  power,  why  provide  another  remedy  ?  Why  au- 
thorize them  to  say,  the  rejection  is  on  invalid  grounds,  and  there- 
fore the  patron  shall  retain  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  ?    It  would 

the  only  foree  which  they  had  ever  had  to  lose.  The  only  way  for  Mr.  Gray  to  get 
over  tMt  argoment,  is  to  uaamt  the  falsehood  of  the  Church  systeni,  the  (rutb  of  which 
by  the  Restorataoii  ParluiiDenr. 
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then  haire  appeared  to  us,  till  the  conrts  decided  otherwise,  that 
the  Court  of  Session,  instead  of  having  any  statute  to  show,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  it  can  claim  to  supersede  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Young, 
and  to  direct  the  Presbytery  to  proceed  with  his  trialS|  has  a  sta- 
tute which  gives  powers  of  another  kind,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
those  which  it  claims  to  exercise,  and  which,  if  it  had  possessed 
those  powers,  would  be  altogether  useless.  Nor  is  this  our  read- 
ing of  the  law  alone.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  study  the 
masterly  argument  of  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
which  he  takes  the  same  line.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
understand  how  the  force  of  his  argument  is  to  be  abated.  He 
argues  that  the  ecclesiastical  court  may  decide  that  Mr.  Young 
ought  not  to  be  inducted,  and  their  decision  will  be  valid  for  all 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  like  manner  the  civil  court  may  find 
that  he  ought  to  be  inducted,  and  their  sentence  will  stand  for 
all  civil  purposes.  This  of  course  implies  an  error  in  one  or 
other,  but  he  gives  many  instances  proving  very  plainly  that  the 
same  principle  has  been  admitted  in  other  cases ;  that  the  same 
man  being  accused  of  setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  has  been 
acquitted  by  the  criminal  court  and  adjudged  guilty  by  the  civil; 
^nd  the  result  was,  that  while  he  suffered  no  punishment,  which 
the  civil  court  could  not  inflict,  be  lost  his  insurance,  which  the 
criminal  court  could  not  give  him.  But  to  do  justice  to  this  argu- 
ment, it  would  require  us  to  transcribe  a  large  portion  of  the 
thirty-five  pages  of  the  learned  judge's  opinion. 

It  is  observable  that  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  all 

East  times  has  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  X^ord  Jeffrey.  The 
[irk  has  before  now  done  injury  to  patrons,  by  admitting  to  the 
office  of  minister  in  the  particular  parish,  one  who  did  not  hold 
their  presentation ;  and  the  result  has  been,  not  that  the  court  has 
authorised  the  patron's  nominee  to  seek  induction  by  civil  means, 
but  that  it  has  empowered  the  patron  to  retain  the  stipend.  In 
what  we  have  said,  we  do  not  of  course  deny,  that  the  civil  court 
may  give  damages  to  the  rejected  presentee  for  his  pecuniary  loss. 
This  of  course  is  a  purely  civil  affair. 

Under  these  circumstances  then  there  are  two  courses  between 
which  the  legislature  may  choose,  without  departing  widely  from 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  Scotch  law.  If  it  desires  to  favour  the  Kirk, 
it  may  grant  it  that  power  which  its  leaders  believed  that  it  pos- 
sessed before  the  present  controversy — the  power  of  rejecting  a 
presentee  as  disqualified,  in  consequence  of  dissent  without  rea- 
sons, on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  male  heads  of  families  in  com- 
munion, provided  she  see  fit  so  to  do ;  this  will  not  of  course 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  use  of  her  own  discretion  as  to  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  relax  or  modify  the  Veto 
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Act.  On  tbe  other  hand^  parliament  may  consider  the  rights  of 
patrons  improperly  abandoned  by  this  settlement ;  in  which  case 
it  may  augment  the  existing  powers  of  the  civil  courts,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  enforce  their  decrees.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
of  doing  this  would  be,  by  providing  that  wherever  a  presentee  is 
rejected  in  con8e4]^uence  of  a  veto,  either  he  or  the  patrpn  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  during  his  life. 

Of  these  proposals,  the  latter  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with 
the  ancient  law  of  Scotland.  Which  ought  to  be  adopted  we  do 
not  venture  to  suggest.  It  should  be  left  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Scotland.  Only  we  think  it  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  consult  what  it  believes  to  be  the  interest  of 
die  Kirk.  Never,  of  course,  ought  England  to  have  incorporated 
lierself,  whatever  were  the  political  advantages  of  an  union,  with  a 
nation  where  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  recognised.  Much  less 
sboald  she  have  bound  herself,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  to  maintain 
in  her  stead  a  sect  of  human  origin ;  to  suffer  her  monarchs  at 
their  coronation  to  swear  to  maintain  inviolate  an  institution  un- 
sanctioned by  Him  from  whom  on  that  day  they  receive  their 
crown.  To  consent  to  such  regulations  as  '^  a  fundamental  and 
essential  condition  of  the  union,  without  any  alteration  thereof,  or 
^rogation  thereto,  in  any  sort,  for  ever,''  was,  we  fear,  too  much 
like  a  deliberate  preference  of  earthly  policy  to  the  law  of  God. 
Tbe  strength  to  be  derived  from  the  union  was  so  much  valued 
that  politicians  forgot  the  greater  strength  which  flows  from  His 
favour  who  is  able  to  give  more  than  all  these  things.  Nor  was  a 
warning  voice  wanting  from  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  says  Burnet,  ''the  debate  held  longest  upon  the 
matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  Church.  Here  was  a 
plausible  subject  for  popular  eloquence,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
brought  out  on  this  occasion,  by  Hooper,  Beveridee,  and  some 
other  bishops,  and  by  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham." 
Burnet  (of  course)  spoke  on  the  other  side.  In  the  lower  House 
of  Convocation,  he  says  **  some  spoke  very  tragically  on  that  sub- 
ject ;**  and  *'  it  was  given  out  that  they  intended  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  union :  to  prevent 
that  the  queen  wrote  to  the  archbishop  (Tenison),  ordering  him 
to  prorogue  them  for  three  weeks,  by  this  means  the  design  was 
defeated,  for  before  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  the  union  had 
passed  both  Houses.''  Burnet's  indignation  at  this  **  factious  de- 
sign/' reminds  ns  of  him  who  said, ''  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not 
prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  But  now  that  the  act 
IS  passed,  and  the  oath  taken,  let  us  beware  of  the  wrath  which 
came  upon  him  who  in  his  zeal  for  the  children  of  Israel,  slew  the 
Gibeonites  with  whom  the  chosen  people  had  sinfully  connected 
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themselves.  We  may  not  employ  for  the  injury  of  the  Kirk  .the 
power  over  her  which  the  union  has  given  us.  To  promote  her 
influence,  to  extend  her  in  Scotland,  or  a  fortiori  in  the  colonies 
of  England,  we  are  not  bound;  and  if  not  bound,  then  not  per- 
mitted; but  when  a  question  internally  affecting  her  comes  before 
parliament,  we  are  bound  to  consult  as  far  as  we  can  for  hergood, 
not  for  her  undoing. 

Stili,  while  we  write  thus,  it  is  with  a  painful  sense  that  no  real 
good  can  come  to  the  Kirk  from  any  enactment  of  the  legislature* 
The  disease  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  reached  by  such  a  remedy. 
Any  change  really  for  the  better  must  come  from  within  her;  from 
the  voluntary  submission  of  her  ministers  and  people  to  the  Holy 
Apostolic  discipline ;  to  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Christ's  Church  shows  that  no  lasting  evil  can  be  done  to 
a  church  which  remains  faithful  to  Him  and  to  herself,  by  any 
act  of  the  State.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  declares,  that 
no  laws,  no  endeavours  of  secular  authority,  are  able  to  secure 
permanent  prosperity  to  any  other  religious  society. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kirk  and  of  the  nation,  is  that  things  should  remain  as 
they  are.  The  supreme  civil  authority  bsuing  orders,  which  are 
systematically  disobeyed  by  the  establishment,  and  which  the  courts 
have  not  the  power  to  enforce,  although  they  may  punish  their  in- 
fraction. What  can  be  a  more  unbecoming  spectacle?  And  yet 
there  is  one  still  worse.  It  is  worse  to  see  the  government  of  the 
country  holding  its  present  course, — ^holding  out  hopes  to  each 
party,  turning  the  strife  to  its  own  advantage  in  the  parliamentary 
elections ;  and  doing  nothing.  Not  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
civil  power,  so  as  to  enforce  the  existing  law ;  not  conceding  the 
demands  of  the  Kirk,  by  an  alteration  of  it ; — ^and  more  than  this, 
promising  that  the  crown  patronage,  which  includes  one-third  of 
Scotland,  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  veto  regu- 
iation»  while  they  allow  that  regulation  to  continue  illegal,  and 
while  they  must  know  that  they  cannot  keep  their  promise ;  for 
any  crown  presentee  who  is  vetoed  will  have  a  full  right  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Young,  and  the  crown  can  neither  revoke  its 
presentation,  nor  issue  another. 

Be  it  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  administration  which 
pledges  itself  to  allow  a  veto  on  crown  appointments  to,  the  ma- 
jority of  any  congregation  in  Scotland,  without  requiring  reasons  or 
inquiring  into  motives,  is  the  same  which  persisted  on  "intruding" 
upon  the  university  of  Oxford  a  divinity  professor,  against  whom 
the  whole  university,  with  all  its  political  and. religious  differences, 
dissented  almost  to  a  man,  although  that  dissent  was  backed  by 
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tbe  whole  Chorcfa,  one-half  of  whose  ministers  that  professor  is 
in  duty  bound  to  instruct. 

That  the  conflict  in  Scotland  will  subside  before  the  law  is 
altered  one  way  or  other,  is  a  supposition  so  wild  that  we  cannot 
believe  tbe  government  really  entertain  it,  however  politically  con- 
venient it  may  be  to  delay  any  settlement. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  Court  of  Session  has  interpreted  the 
law  rightly  or  wrongly.  No  man  can  deny  that  if  the  law  has 
always,  been  as  it  is  now  decided  to  be,  at  least  it  has  never  yet 
been  so  enforced.  It  is  said  that  the  court  has  interdicted  a  Pres- 
bytery from  proceeding  to  an  induction,  that  however,  we  believe, 
was  never  done  till  1824.  But  after  all,  induction  is  a  mixed 
question.  But  when  has  the  civil  court  interfered  to  nullify  Kirk 
censures  of  a  nature  purely  and  confessedly  ecclesiastical  ?  and 
yet  that  such  is  its  present  course  is  unquestionable,  for  what  is 
there  of  a  civil  nature  in  the  suspension  of  the  Strathbogie  mi- 
nisters? And  now  the  court  has  interdicted  certain  heads  of  fa- 
milies in  the  parish  of  Daviot  from  signifying  their  dissent  against 
an  induction.  Can  the  act  of  a  parishioner  objecting  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  certain  person  to  theoflice  of  minister  of  the  parish 
be  called  in  any  sense  a  civil  matter  ?  Certain  it  is  then  that  the 
interpretation  now  put  upon  the  law,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
makes  the  practical  condition  of  the  Kirk  with  regard  to  the  State 
wholly  different  from  what  it  is  has  ever  been  before.  To  suppose 
that  the  Kirk  will  be  induced  to  submit  to  this  by  damages  and 
imprisonment,  seems  to  us  absolutely  wild. 

There  has  been  all  along  one  excellent  quality  in  the  Scotch  esta- 
blishment, we  mean,  the  zeal  of  its  members  to  maintain  inviolate 
by  the  civil  power  the  liberty  of  the  Church, — the  authority  which 
every  true  Church  has  received  from  God.  Very  much  of  sin  and 
evil  has  been  mixed  with  this  good.  Above  all,  never  have  the 
liberties  of  the  Kirk  been  threatened  that  she  has  scrupled  to  de- 
fend them  by  rebellion.  Still  the  thing  itself  is  good,  and  this 
one  good  it  is  now  seriously  expected  that  she  will  resign  without 
a  struggle.  Strange  infatuation  !  We  have  ever  been  of  opinion 
that  when  good  and  able  men  are  zealous  and  persevering  in  be- 
half of  some  evil  system,  it  cannot  be  the  evil  itself  which  endears 
it  to  them,  but  rather  some  good  thing  which  in  their  error  they 
have  inseparably  connected  with  it.  Thus  it  has  been  here.  The 
mass  of  English  Churchmen,  we  doubt  not,  knowing  the  Church 
to  derive  power  from  God,  which  neither  Calvin,  nor  Knox,  nor 
the  Parliament  of  I69O  could  possibly  give  the  Kirk,  take  for 
granted  that  the  Kirk  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  if  treated  by 
the  State  exactly  as  the  English  Church  has  been  treated.     They 
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would  be  macb  sorprued  if  tbey  read  the  punpUets  published 
on  thb  matter  in  Scotland.  They  would  find  Mr.  HamiltOD 
ipeaking  of ''The  Prenbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  as  now  for  the 
nrst  time  subjected  to  an  invasion  of  its  spiritual  functions,  such 
as  even  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  would  not  for  one 
moment  endure."  Thej  would  find  Dr.  Chalmers  speaking  of 
the  state  to  which  the  courts  would  reduce  them  as  one  of  "  degra- 
dation»  to  which  the  Church  of  England,  professing  the  king  to 
be  their  head,  would  never  submit ;  and  to  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland^  professing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  head,  never 
can*^  And  we  might  give  similar  instances  from  almost  every 
one  of  the  writers  before  us* 

One  lesson,  let  us  observe  in  passing,  we  may  learn  from  the 
semarks  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  the  Church^f  England.  It 
is  a  lesson  of  charitable  judgment.  When  we  have  found  English 
dissenters  briugmg  up,  as  undoubted  truths,  the  ten-times  refuted 
fictions— -that  the  Church  of  England  admits  the  sovereign  to 
be  her  head — that  a  man  appointed  to  a  bishopric  has  to  say  (we 
believe  to  swear)  **  Nolo  Episcopari,''  and  the  like, — ^we  have 
often  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  believed  what  they 
•aid  to  be  true*  Now  no  man  can  doubt  this  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Kirk,  and  yet  they  calmly  re- 
peat (as  we  have  seen)  the  first  of  these  fictions ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  Dr*  Chalmers  says  that  the  Church  of  England  con- 
siders institution  to  a  parish,  (t.  e.  the  act  by  which  a  bbhop 
commits  to  a  priest  the  charge  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,)  as  a  civil  matter!  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  lawyer,  tells  us  that 
the  civil  courts  will  compel  a  bishop  to  co/Zoie— (collation  being 
the  act  of  a  bishop  presenting  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  iu  his  own 
gift)— >Mr.  Dunlop  adds — but  we  must  cut  short  the  long  list 
which  we  have  before  us  of  instances  of  ignorance,  honest  igno- 
rance of  the  Church  of  England,  with  one  most  portentous  one. 
Lord  Moncreifi^,  a  man  of  character,  a  judge,  very  far  indeed  from 
a  bigot»  and  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, actually  declared  from  the  bench  in  an  opinion  written  and 
deliberately  printed,  that  *'  there  are  great  and  essential  differences 
between  the  two  Churches,  arising  from  the  principle  that  the  king 
is  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  simply  as  claiming 
subjection  of  all  men  to  him  as  the  sovereign  and  chief  magistrate 
under  the  laws,  but  as  zpintually  the  Head  of  the  Churchy*  and 
forming  a  component  part  of  it. — Auch.  Report,  ii.  SAQ. 

Well  might  his  lordship  add,  '^  Yet  professing  to  have  no 

*  The  italics  are  bit  Lordship's. 
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knowledge  on  this  subject,  I  clo  believe  that  we  cannot  have  any 
correct  understanding  of  it." 

We  reallj  should  have  thought  it  impossible  before  hand  that 
his  lordship  could  so  entirely  have  misunderstood  the  whole 
matter.  First  of  all,  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  has  never 
given  to  the  king  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  in  any  sense 
whatever.  True  it  is,  that  a  short  time  before  the  Reformation, 
before  even  the  payment  of  annates  to  Rome  was  abolished,  be* 
fore  the  rapture  with  Rome  was  determined  on,  Henry  VIIL 
extorted  from  the  Romanizing  clergy  a  concession  in  these  words, 
**  of  which  Church  and  clei^y  we  acknowledge  his  majesty  to  be 
the  chief  protector,  the  only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  as  far  as  the 
law  of  Christ  will  allow,  the  supreme  head/'  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  soon  after,  annexed  the  title  to  the  crown.  This 
act  was  repealed  by  Mary ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  in  the  general 
repeal  of  Mary's  acts  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  this  was  restored  to  its  statutory  force — unintention- 
ally, for  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  title,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  succeeding  sove- 
reign. The  title  then  rests  on  this  ecclesiastical  authorit]^,  that  it 
was  acknowledged,  **  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,'*  by 
one  convocation  before  the  Reformation,  and  by  them  not  willingly, 
but  by  means  of  the  greatest  injustice  and  oppression.  Its  sta- 
tutory authority  is  that  it  is  found  in  a  repealed  statute,  the  repeal 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  unintentionally 
taken  away. 

But  ''  the  Church  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  supreme  go- 
vernor." It  does.  The  declarations  of  the  Church  on  this  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found  in  the  S7th  Article,  and  in  the  first  additional 
Article  contained  in  the  :^th  Canon.  The  one  declares  ^'  the 
king's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and 
other  his  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  es- 
tates of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all 
causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not  nor  ought  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction."  The  other  says,  ^'  that  the  king's  majesty 
under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all 
other  his  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's  said  realm, 
dominions  and  countries." 

Now  it  is  not  the  question  whether  these  articles  are  written 
exactly  as  we  should  have  written   them  at  the  present  day.* 

*  Yet  we  fiod  from  Mr.  Gray,  p.  23,  thiit  Mr*  John  tiviugstone,  minister  at  Ancram, 
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They  were  a  protest  against  a  particular  evil,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pope ;  whether  they  may  not,  under  our  existing  circumstances, 
give  apparent  support  to  another  tyranny,  (that  of  the  State,)  is 
not  the  question.     This  was  not  their  intention.     But  further,  if 
the  Articles  had  been  written   to  contradict  Lord  Moncreiff's 
statement,  they  could  hardly  do  it  more  directly.     He  says, ''  not 
simply  as  claiming  the  subjection  of  all  men  to  him  as  the  sove- 
reign,^' &c.      The  Articles  expressly  and  specially  ground  his 
power  on  this  fact  and  no  other,  that  he  is  '^  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm,"  and  has  "  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm," 
&c.;    in  short,  they  make  his  power  over  the  Church   spring 
simply  from  that  very  circumstance,  which  Lord  Moncreiflf  pre- 
cludes "  as  claiming  the  subjection  of  all  men."     Lastly,  these 
Articles,  after  all,  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  king's  power  over 
the  Church  of  England.     They  assert  his  power  over  all  men  in 
all  causes  within  all  his  dominions,  and  therefore  over  the  Kirk 
just  as  much  as  over  the  Church,  &c.     It  is  declared,  not  as  any 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  (as  Lord  Mon- 
creiff  fancies,)  that  the  king  is  chief  governor  over  it;  but  as  part 
of  the  constitution  of  civil  society  that  he  is  chief  governor  over 
all  his  subjects.     When  then  Mr,  Moncreiff  (the  author  of  the 
letter  to  Lord  Melbourne)  subscribed  these  Articles  before  be- 
coming "  B.  A.  Oxon.,"  he  declared,  not,  as  he  perhaps  fancied, 
that  King  William  IV.  was  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of 
England,   but  that  he  was  supreme  over  the  Church  and  the 
Kirk,  the  Methodists  and  the  Papists,  within'  his  dominions,  and 
over  one  in  the  same  sense  as  over  the  other. 

After  this  it  is  hardly  needful  to  observe  more  particularly  on 
the  explanation  given  in  the  Article  that  "  we  give  not  to  our 
princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  the  Sacraments, 
but  only  that  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to 
all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scriptures,  by  God  himself;  that  is,  that 
they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge 
by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain 
with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers." 

But  has  not  the  civil  power  gone  further  than  this?  Truly, 
hath  it  not?  Not  to  mention  older  examples,  did  it  not  but 
yesterday  destroy  ten  bishoprics  in  the  Church's  despite;  and 
declare  by  act  of  parliament,  even  later,  without  any  Church  au- 

wlien  examined  before  ihe  Scotch  Privy  Cooncil,  1662,  said : — "I  do  acknowledge  the 
King's  Majesty  (whose  person  and  government  I  wish  God  to  bless)  to  be  the  only 
lawful  supreme  magistrate  of  this  and  all  other  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that 
His  Majesty  is  the  supreme  civil  governor  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  as  %oeU 
ecclenastie  as  civilJ*  Mr.  Gray  approves  Livingstone's  declaration,  but  the  Church  of 
England  says  no  more. 
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thority  at  ali,  that  clergy  and  parishes  which  had  hitherto  be« 
longed  to  one  bishop  should  be  transferred  to  another?  What 
then  do  we  say  to  these  things  ?  We  will  answer  in  the  words 
of  a  statesman:  ''  If  any  thing  has  been  done  of  late  years,  in  the 
way  either  of  anomaly  or  of  usurpation,  it  has  been  done  by  the 
collective  legislature  in  its  capacity  of  political  omnipotence, 
making  use  of  the  occasion  while  the  church  organs  are  in  abey- 
ence ;  but  it  does  not  bind  or  commit  the  Church  which  is  not  a 
consenting  party, ^ 

In  short,  these  are  mere  acts  of  oppression.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  for  the  time  being,  it  was  better  for 
the  Church  to  submit.  But  (as  Dr.  Chalmers  argues  with  regard 
to  the  Kirk),  because  the  ruling  powers  at  one  time  think  it  right 
to  act  in  one  way,  that  is  no  reason  .why  the  ruling  powers  at 
another  may  not  act  otherwise.  The  Church  is  bound  by  her 
declarations  and  articles,  not  by  the  insults  or  oppressions  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected. 

But  one  lamentable  evil  has  arisen,  not  to  the  Church,  but  to 
Scotland  and  to  the  Kirk,  from  these  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  State  against  the  Church.  They  have  produced  the 
strange  notion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  evidently 
ingrained  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Kirk,  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  episcopacy  and  undue  subjec- 
tion to  the  State  in  matters  spiritual.  Nay,  more,  that  this  is  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  Kirk  and  the  Church.  It  is 
stated,  and  we  believe  correctly  stated,  both  by  Mr.  Moncreiff  and 
Mr.  Dunlop,  that  the  struggles  and  aversion  of  the  Scotch  were 
not  against  episcopacy  as  episcopacy,  but  against  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  civil  power.  This  is  to  us  an  awful  consideration. 
If  there  is  a  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  ofFence  cometh,  what 
must  we  say  to  those  whose  mismanagement  has  so  associated  the 
rule  of  Christ's  apostles  and  their  successors  with  that  interference 
which  we  all  feel  to  be  an  evil,  so  as  to  drive  a  whole  nation  out 
of  the  blessed  fold  of  His  Church  ? 

We  cannot  go  along  with  that  ''  sturdy  optimist,"  Mr.  Knox, 
in  the  extent  to  which  he  seems  to  consider  all  evils  as  providen- 
tially appointed  for  good  ends  :  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
Kirk  will  promote  one  important  good,  by  protesting  for  the 
independence  of  ''  Christ's  Kingdom  and  Crown."  Certainly, 
should  she  give  way  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  her  redeem- 
ing point. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  singular  comfort  to  an  English  churchman, 

*  ^iladslone'B  State,  &c.  4).  119. 
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th&t  if  the  English  Church  has  at  times  submitted  to  oppression 
with  less  of  protest  against  the  evil,  than  might  have  become  her 
as  God's  witness  in  our  land,  and  even  to  some  acts  to  which,  as 
thej  could  not  have  been  consummated  without  her  submission, 
she  perhaps  ought  to  have  declined  rendering  active  obedience; 
there  is  one  guilt  of  which  she  is  wholly  free,  and  that  is  the 
guilt  of  rebellion.  Never,  by  the  greatest  possible  injuries  of  her 
enemies,  has  the  Church  of  England  been  stirred  up  to  resist  the 
powers  that  be.  Nay,  when  she  was  most  oppressed  by  an  Eng- 
lish king,  she  bore  at  that  very  moment,  the  era  of  the  Revolution, 
her  best  testimony  to  the  Christian  duties  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance.  The  Kirk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  died  deep 
in  this  guilt.  Never  have  her  leaders  scrupled  to  draw  the  sword 
of  rebellion  in  order  to  preserve  or  recover  her  liberties.  From  the 
period  of  her  birth  to  the  Revolution  of  1(JB6,  this  was  not  an  occa- 
sional  exception,  but  a  rule.  Bonner  died  in  his  bed.  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  having  put  to  death  one  Scotch  reformer,  was  asassio- 
ated  by  the  brethren  of  his  victim,  of  which  deed  Knox  immediately 
made  himself  partaker,  by  joining  and  encouraging  the  murderers 
to  carry  on  open  war  against  their  sovereign,  and  by  long  after- 
wards pronouncing  it,  in  print,  '*  a  godly  fact ;"  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  Kirk  from  that  day  down  to  its  triumph  in  1689» 
is  stained  with  blood  shed  in  rebellion.  We  mention  this,  because 
we  observe  with  sincere  sorrow,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk  in 
the  present  day,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
their  love  for  the  Kirk,  as  to  speak,  not  only  without  shame  and 
condemnation,  but  with  positive  approbation  of  these  crimes. 
And  this  seems  not  to  be  confined  to  any  party  among  them,  but 
common  to  all.  Even  the  Dean  of  Faculty  declares  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Kirk  in  1638  to  have  been  justifiable;  but  what  is 
far  more  important,  the  General  Assembly  of  1839  solemnly 
voted  "  We  do  heartily  concur  with  the  members  of  the  Associate 
Synod,  in  confessing  the  great  obligation  under  which  we  lie  to 
our  forefathers  in  the  year  1638,  and  several  years  of  that  century 
immediately  following,  and  the  duty,  in  particular  circumstances, 
of  uniting  together  in  public  and  solemn  engagement  in  defence 
of  the  Church,  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  form  of  worship  and 
government.*'  In  plain  English,  the  Assembly  put  their  seal  to 
the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Truly,  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  !  Be  it  remembered, 
there  is  not  a  hint  that  in  approving  the  end  to  which  they 
came,  the  Assembly  lamented  the  sin  by  which  they  attained  it ; 
that  they  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  but  lamented 
that  it  was  overthrown  by  the  sword  of  rebellion.     Indeed  they 
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do  more,  for  by  their  allusion  to  solemn  engagements  they  do 
distinctly  approve  of  the  covenant — an  act  of  deliberate  rebellion. 
We  have  no  time  to  enter  into  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
are  thus  approved  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  enough 
that  they  openly  **  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God."  But  we  exr> 
tract  one  circumstance  from  the  present  Bishop  of  GlasgoVa 
history.  The  Assembly  of  l638  pretended  to  depose  all  the 
bishops  of  Scotland  for  '^  simony,  incest,  adultery,  sabbath<^ 
breaking,  drunkenness,  and  gaming/'  but  when  three  of  them, 
namely,  those  of  Dunkeld,  Orkney  and  Argyle,  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  and  renounced  their  episcopal  character,  they  at  once 
entrusted  them  with  the  charge  of  parishes  as  Presbyterian  minis^ 
ters.  We  leave  it  to  the  eulogists  of  the  Assembly  to  decide,  whe^ 
ther  it  held,  that  innocent  persons  may  properly  be  pronounced 
guilty  of  these  crimes  and  deposed*  and  excommunicated  for  them, 
if  those  innocent  persons  happen  to  be  prelates ;  or,  that  persona 
known  to  be  guilty  of  them  and  convicted  accordingly,  are  per- 
fectly fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  parishes,  if  they  will 
only  become  presbyterians?  We  see  no  third  explanation  of  their 
conduct. 

Meanwhile,  how  strange  is  the  inconsistency  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Kirk,  who  repel  with  indignation,  as  utterly  slanderous,  the 
charge  that  they  are  guilty  of ''  rebellion,^'  because  they  cannot  in 
conscience  do  as  the  law  requires.  Certainly  it  is  an  unfounded 
chaise ;  but  why  injurious  ?  Why  should  they  not  levy  men,  and 
defend  the  independence  of  the  Kirk  by  force  of  arms  i  If  only 
because  they  cannot;  then  the  accusation,  although  not  correct,  is 
not  injurious.  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  because  they  would  not 
sin  against  God ;  then  how  can  they  extol  the  conduct  of  their 
fathers,  who  did  so  i 

And  here  we  bid  farewell  to  the  present  question,  and  shall- 
with  much  interest  await  its  progress  and  termination. 


The  preceding  article,  although  excluded  from  our  last  Num- 
ber, by  accidental  circumstances,  was  in  type  three  months  ago. 
We  propose  to  trace  very  briefly  the  course  of  events  during  that 
period. 

First  of  all,  the  anticipation,  expressed  in  page  37>has  not  been 
realized.  For  what  reason  we  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  certain 
that  the  Court  of  Session  has  suffered  the  open,  deliberate,  amd 
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continued  vioUlioo  of  its  second  interdict,  in  the  Stratfabogie  case» 
to  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  That  interdict  forbade  any  interference 
of  the  ministers  deputed  bj  the  Assembly  with  the  parishes  of  the 
suspended  incumbent.  The  interference  still  continues  and  was 
never  intermitted  for  a  day,  but  the  Court  of  Session  has  left  it  un^ 
noticed.  This  remarkable  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  interdict 
in  question,  forbidding  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  to  execute  purely 
spiritual  functions  which  were  laid  on  them  by  the  positive  orders 
of  the  Kirk,  could  not  be  defended  by  any  party.  In  fact  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  which  contains  ministers 
and  laymen  of  every  party  and  every  shade  of  opinion.  By  this 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  Session  things  were  left  in  statu  quOy  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  remaining  in  a  state  of  open  war— « 
their  forces  drawn  up  in  battle  ^rray,  but  neither  party  willing  to 
strike. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  breathing  time  would 
have  been  easerly  improved  by  the  government  of  the  country  as 
an  opportunity  of  making  such  alterations  in  the  law  as  would 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  in  one  way  or  another.  Such  was  the 
expectation  of  most  men ;  and  the  government,  having  admitted  it 
to  be  reasonable  so  far  as  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  promise  them  an  ultimatum  on  an  ap- 

1)ointed  day,  and  having  from  time  to  time  deferred  that  day,  at 
ast  signified  their  intention  of  doing  nothing.     The  motives  of 
this  resolution  it  is  not  our  part  to  conjecture. 

The  opinion  of  many,  supporters  of  government,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  pf  the  controversy  if  let  alone,  we  may  learn  from  an 
expression  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  speaks  of  those  **  who  tell 
government  that  by  means  of  this  non-intrusion  cry  they  will 
change  the  whole  representation  of  Scotland." — Correspondence, 
p.  35.  How  the  policy  or  remissness  of  government  was  regarded 
by  the  mildest  and  most  revered  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  communication,  we  may  infer  from  the  declaration  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  (March  10),  that  ^'it  is  now  quite  manifest  that  the 
only  aim  of  the  Whigs  in  this  question  is  to  outjockey  their  poli- 
tical opponents,  and  to  advance  t,hemselves,"  and  his  recommend- 
ation of  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  ''  take  from  the  pests  and 
disturbers  of  the  commonwealth  who  are  now  in  power  that  topic 
of  agitation  by  which  they  expect  to  keep  Scotland  in  a  ferment, 
out  of  which  something  might  be  cast  up  for  themselves.'^ 

The  duty  which  was  thus  cast  away,  was  undertaken  by  an 
individual  legislator,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  A  long  correspond- 
eRce  between  his   lordship  and  the  leaders  of  ^he  Kirk,  into  the 
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details  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  enter^  has  been  made  pub- 
lic* At  last  he  introduced  a  measure  on  his  own  responsibility, 
which  is  still  before  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  prime  minister  of  £ngland^  to  deny  that  he  gave  to  this  mea- 
sure all  the  attention  which  could  have  been  expected  of  him 
towards  a  proposal  for  settling  a  question  which  involves  the 
peace  of  the  empire — for  he  sat  by  and  laughed.  But  there  are 
others  to  whom  the  subject  appeared  to  deserve  more  serious 
consideration ;  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Edinburgh  immediately  afterwards,  entered 
very  earnestly  into  the  whole  question.  The  result  of  their  deli- 
beration was  as  follows: — They  resolved  to  maintain  "  the  great 
and  fundamental  principle  of  non-intrusion ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  willing,  as  they  have  hitherto  been^  to  consider  any  mo* 
difications  which  may  be  proposed  in  regard  to  the  provisions 
and  regulations  for  carrying  the  principle  into  effect;"  a.  e.  they 
declared  as  before  that  they  are  pledged  to  the  substance,  but  not 
to  the  details  of  the  veto.  With  regard  however  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen's bill  they  resolved,  that,  as  it  at  present  stands,  **  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  its  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.*' 

What  is  the  measure  thus  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Kirk?  It 
declares  the  power  of  the  Presbyteries  to  receive  any  objection 
of  whatever  kind,  against  the  appointment  of  the  presentee 
of  every  patron  in  Scotland.  It  authorizes  them  to  examine 
all  such  objections,  and  to  decide  without  appeal  to  any  civil 
authority  whatever,  upon  their  validity.  It  requires  however — 
(1),  that  the  Presbytery  shall  record  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
anj  presentee;  and  (2),  that  these  reasons  shall  relate  to 
something  in  the  man  himself,  his  character,  history^  circum- 
stances, or  qualifications,  and  not  to  extraneous  circumstances 
merely,  as  for  instance,  that  the  people  of  the  parish  do  not  wish 
to  have  him ;  or  that  he  is  nominated  by  an  unpopular  patron ; 
or  that  the  Presbytery  altogether  disapproves  of  patronage. 
Within  these  hmits  the  Courts  of  the  Kirk  are  left  by  the  bill 
alMoiutely  free.  They  may  reject  whom  they  will,  and  for  what 
reaaoo  they  will;  so  that  the  reason  be  declared,  and  be  some- 
thing which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,  is  found,  or  is 
wanting  in  the  man  himself.  No  civil  court  may  interfere  to  say 
that  the  objection  is  frivolous  or  untrue,  however  evident  it  may 
be  that  such  is  the  case.     Lord  Aberdeen  supposes  the  case  of  a 

*  "Tbe  Earl  of  Aberdeen's.  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Non-intrusion  Committee,  from  Jan.  14  to  Majr  i7, 18iO.'*  (Murray.) 
p.  83. 
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presentee  objected  to  by  the  pariabioners  merely  because  he  has 
red  hair,  and  adds: 

'*  This  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  bad  reason  ;  but  if  they  persevered  in 
their  hatred  of  red  hair,  and  the  Presbytery  found  it  consistent  with 
their  sense  of  duty  and  tbe  dictates  of  their  own  consciences*  they  might 
give  effect  to  the  objection  by  rejecting  the  presentee.  But  then  the 
reason  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  rejection  by 
the  Presbytery,  would  be  recorded ;  and  if  the  superior  Church  Courts 
should  confirm  the  decision,  the  matter  would  there  terminate.  It  is  to  this 
publicity,  and  to  the*  common  sense  and  justice  of  mankind,  that  I  look 
for  a  security  against  arbitrary  and  capricious  proc^iogs  in  any 
quarter.'* — Correspondence. 

Such  is  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill — a  bill  which  he  expresses  him- 
self certain  of  carrying,  if  accepted  by  the  Kirk.  In  an  English- 
man certainly  it  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise  by  the  wonderful 
liberality  with  which  it  treats  the  Kirk.  Whatever  may  become 
of  the  present  question,  we  hail  this  at  least  as  an  omen  for  good. 
We  can  hardly  be  thought  to  advance  any  very  extreme  preten- 
sionsy  when  we  ask  whether  it  seems  equal  measure  that  a  Scotch 
Presbytery*  consisting  perhaps  (as  some  of  them  do)  of  only  four 
ministers,  and  conducting  its  meetings  in  the  manner  described  ia 
pp.  43-— 46  of  this  article,  should  be  empowered  by  Parliament 
to  reject  any  presentee  to  a  living,  without  redress  from  any  civil 
court,  for  such  reasons,  as  that  his  hair  is,  or  perhaps  that  it  is 
not,  red  (as  the  taste  of  the  district  may  chance  to  dictate)  while 
the  same  law  subjects  the  bishops  of  England  to  vexatious  and 
enormously  expensive  suits,  when  they  reject  presentees  to  livings, 
except  on  certain  very  limited  grounds;  and  while  it  imposes  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods,  and  imprisonment  without  limit, 
upon  every  dean  and  chapter,  and  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  who 
shall  even  delay  for  more  than  a  few  days  the  election  and  conse* 
cration  of  a  clergyman  who  may  be  nominated  to  a  bishopric, 
although  the  delay  may  very  probably  be  quite  indispensable,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  objections  ag^nst  his 
moral  or  religious  character.  We  were  justified  we  think  in  re- 
marking above,  that  this  Scotch  controversy  is  somewhat  interest- 
ing to  those  who  live  on  our  side  of  the  border. 

But  our  readers  may  well  ask,  what  prevents  the  Kirk  from 
grasping  eagerly  at  an  offer  so  wonderfully  liberal  as  this? 
Her  objections  are  in  effect  two-fold.  First,  it  is  said  Lord 
Aberdeen's  bill  does  not  secure  the  principle  of  non-intrusiou* 
The  veto  law  they  may  abandon,  but  non-intrusion  they  cannot. 
The  veto  law  requires  every  Presbytery  to  reject  peremptorily  any 
presentee  who  is  objected  to  by  the  majority  of  the  male  heads 
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of  fiiniilies,  being  communicants.  This  they  would  repeal;  but 
onlj  on  condition  that  the  Presbytery,  although  no  longer  bound, 
ibtll  be  permitted,  if  it  so  pleases,  to  do  that  which  the  Veto  Act 
requires  it  to  do.  But  this  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  does  not  allow, 
it  requires  that  the  Presbytery,  in  rejecting  a  presentee,  shall  as- 
sign the  objections  which  in  their  judgment  forbid  them  to  admit 
bim.  The  Kirk  demands  for  every  Presbytery,  as  a  sine  qud  non, 
the  right  of  finding  as  follows : — 

''That  the  Reverend  A.  B.,  being  duly  presented  to  the  living 
of  C,  by  the  undoubted  patron ;  and  such  and  such  objections 
ha?iog  been  made  to  his  induction,  we,  the  Presbytery,  have  exa* 
mined  into  the  objections,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  wholly 
unreasonable  and  frivolous ;  yet,  as  we  cannot  convince  the  ob- 
jectors that  such  is  the  case,  we  finally  reject  the  said  A.  B/' 

If  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  allowed  a  sentence  like  this,  would 
any  thing  more  be  required  to  ensure  its  condemnation  by  all 
reasonable  men?  and  yet  this  is  the  demand  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
of  the  Kirk! 

Here  then  is  an  important  difference  of  principle*  It  is  im^ 
possible  that  the  Parliament  should  concede  that  which  the  Kirk 
is  fully  and  finally  resolved  to  claim.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Mast  things  remain  as  they  are  ?  Must  we  see  year  after  year 
fresh  contests  between  the  Courts  of  the  Kirk  and  those  of  the 
Law;  issuing  (as  they  must)  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Kirkp  and  ultimately  in  its  entire  overthrow — for  if  it 
ceases  to  be  established,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  wanting  the 
vital  powers  of  a  Church,  it  virill  soon  cease  to  exist  ?  We  think 
that  these  consequences  may  be  avoided :  if  the  law  be  so  framed 
that  it  can  be  enforced  without  the  active  co-^operation  of  the 
Kirk,  and  so  without  giving  the  opportunity  for  collision  between 
it  and  the  civil  Court. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  the  second  objection  which  is  made  to 
L>rd  Aberdeen's  bill,  and  which  we  confess  appears  to  us  to  be 
well-founded.  It  is  objected,  that  it  will  not  prevent  future  coU 
lisioDs  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  specifies 
the  cases  in  which  the  Presbytery  may  lawfully  reject  a  presentee ; 
but  it  says  nothing  of  the  remedy  to  be  adopted  in  case  he  should 
be  rejected  illegally.  It  remains  then  that  he  must  complain  to 
the  civil  court  of  the  violation  of  Lord  Aberdeen*s  act,  and  that 
the  civil  court  can  only  find  (as  it  has  already  found)  that  the 
Presbytery  is  bound  to  reverse  its  decision.  In  fact,  we  shall 
have  an  Auchterarder  case  whenever  any  Presbytery  thinks  fit  to 
reject  a  candidate  for  a  living  without  recording  their  reasons,  or 
for  reasons  not  relating  personally  to  himself.     This  appears  to 
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us  the  great  omission  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill ;  but  it  is  an  omis- 
sion easily  supplied.  The  leaders  of  the  Kirk  have  repeatedly 
declared  their  willingness,  that  every  spiritual  act  shall  be  subject 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  civil  court,  so  that  the  effect  of  that  review 
is  not  to  reverse  the  spiritual  acts  of  the  Kirk,  but  only  deprive 
those  acts  of  all  civil  consequences.  On  this  principle,  a  clause, 
such  as  we  have  above  suggested  (p.  73),  might  be  inserted  in 
the  bill,  authorising  the  Court  of  Session  to  decide  in  each  case 
whether  the  rejection  of  a  presentee  was  legal  or  illegal,  and  per- 
mitting that  court,  wherever  it  should  find  it  illegal,  to  assign  to 
him  the  temporal  fruits  of  the  benefice  for  his  life,  or  until  be 
shall  be  provided  with  another  living.  Such  a  regulation,  the  ad- 
vocates of  non-intrusion  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Kirk 
could  not  consistently  oppose,  and  it  would  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  future  collision.  For  supposing  another  Auchterarder 
case  to  arise,  its  only  effect  would  be,  that  the  civil  courts  would 
assign  to  the  rejected  presentee  the  benefice  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented ;  while  the  Kirk  provided  a  man  to  serve  the  cure  witliout 
endowment,  as  in  the  new  Churches.  One  obvious  advantage  of 
the  regulation  would  be  its  close  analogy  to  the  old  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  another  (which  we  should  highly  prize),  its  evident 
tendency  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  use  of  the  veto  oa 
the  part  of  the  people.  They  would  hereafter  feel,  that  by  a 
careless  rejection  of  the  patron's  nominee,  they  would  deprive 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  minister  resident  among 
them  in  possession  of  the  legal  endowment.  This  might  not 
prevent  rejection  where  any  real  cause  for  it  existed,  but  would 
certainly  tend  to  make  men  think  twice  before  they  resolved  od 
it.  Nay,  we  do  not  see  any  injustice  in  making  such  a  clause  so 
far  retrospective  as  to  settle  the  existing  controversies  with  regard 
to  Auchterarder,  M arnock,  and  similar  parishes. 

But  it  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  determination  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  will  probably  be  before  our  readers  almost  as  soon 
as  this  article  itself. 
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Art.  II. — The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Now  first  collected ; 
under  the  Superintendence  of  his  Executor,  John  Bowring* 
In  30  vols.  8vo.  1840.  Edinburgh:  Tail.  London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

It  will  not  be  our  aim  in  the  present  Article  to  present  our 
reader,  as  may  perhaps  be  expected  from  tlie  broad  title  which 
we  have  affixed  to  it,  with  any  comprehensive  view  of  Bentham's 
works,  or  of  the  position  which  he  holds  in  this  or  is  likely  to 
bold  with  respect  to  future  ages.  We  shall  contine  ourselves  to 
placing  before  them  a  picture,  which  we  think  many  of  them  will 
scarcely  be  prepared  for,  of  his  system  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
those  points,  or  rather  in  that  point,  in  which  it  differs  from  other 
moral  philosophies  which  have  immediately  preceded  or  which 
esist  along  with  it — its  meaning,  its  consequences,  the  argument 
by  which  and  the  tone  of  mind  to  which  it  recommends  itself. 

The  time  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  was  one  of  peculiar 
peace  in  the  philosophical  world.  Modern  Athens,  within  the 
last  eighty  years,  had  advanced  moral  science  to  a  height  of  peaceful 
and  well-bred  elegance,  which  might  have  fascinated  Addison, 
and  would  have  surprised  Butler.  Never  before  in  these  islands 
had  human  nature  been  so  neatly  dissected,  so  handily  sorted,  or 
80  ornamentally  packed  up.  The  virtues  and  vices,  the  appetites, 
emotions, affections  and  sentiments,  stood  each  in  their  appointed, 
corner,  and  with  their  appropriate  label,  to  wait  in  neat  expecta- 
tion for  the  season  of  the  Edinburgh  professorial  lectures,  and  the 
literary  world  only  delayed  their  acquiescence  in  a  uniform  creed 
of  moral  philosophy,  till  they  should  have  arranged  to  their  satis- 
faction whether  the  appetites  should  be  secreted  in  the  cupboard 
or  paraded  on  the  chimney-piece ;  or  whether  certain  of  the  less 
creditable  packets  ought  in  law  and  prudence,  or  ought  not  in 
charity,  to  be  ticketed  ''  Poison."  Every  thing  was  as  it  should, 
be,  or  was  soon  to  be  so— differences  were  not  too  different,  or 
UDanimity  too  unanimous — opinion  did  not  degenerate  into  cer- 
tainty, or  interest  into  earnestness — moral  philosophy  stood  apart, 
like  a  literary  gentleman  of  easy  circumstances,  from  religion  and 
politics,  and  truth  herself  was  grateful  for  patronage,  instead  of 
being  clamorous  for  allegiance.  Types  were  delicate — margins 
were  large — publishers  were  attentive — the  intellectual  world  said 
it  was  intellectual,  and  the  public  acquiesced  in  the  assertion. 
What  more  (except  indeed  the  British  Association)  could  scientific 
heart  desire  ? 

But  in  England  there  is  a  fatal  tendency  in  the  patronizing 
public  to  become  discontented  in  the  course  of  time  with  unprac- 
tical discuaaions  of  a  practical  subject ;  and  so  it  became  discon** 
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tented  even  with  the  paradise  of  philosophers.     Menacing  indi- 
cations of  this  appetency  were  many  and  various^  but  the  par- 
ticular development  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned  ap- 
peared to'the  philosophers  in  the  shape  of  a  burly  man  of  impe- 
rious manners,  decided  opinions,  and  some  considerable  following, 
who  took  on  himself  to  assert,  with  the  smallest  conceivable  ap- 
pearance of  diffidence  or  hesitation,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
wares  might  be  advantageously  thrown  out  of  window,  and  that 
then  perhaps  they  might  proceed,  with  aome  chance  of  profit,  to 
make  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  remainder ;  a  view  of  things 
naturally  offensive  to  men  who  had  just  completed  their  little 
arrangements,  but  which  did  nevertheless  attain  a  sufficient  influ- 
ence over  men  and  matters  to  demand  from  them  some  distinct 
attention,  and  excite  in  consequence  no  small  controversy.     Now 
if  the  matter  had  stopped  here,  we  should  not  perhaps  think  it 
any  very  necessary  duty  of  ours  to  interfere.     A  quarrel  between 
Bentham  and  Brown,  Mill  and  Mackintosh,  nay,  even  between 
Professor  Sedgewick  and  the  London  Review,  we   might  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  leave  to  its  own  merit  and  the  chance  of  war. 
But  even  in  the  department  of  moral  philosophy,  far  other  inter- 
ests than  those  of  the  modem  schools  of  science  are  threatened  by 
Bentham's  daring  and  extravagant  morality,  which  make  it  expe* 
dient  to  ask,  who  these  disturbers  of  philosophical  tranquillity 
are?     What  then  is  their  name?     What  do  they  want?     What 
have  they  done  towards  it?  What  have  they  to  say  for  themselves? 
At  the  very  opening  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty.     Their  name 
they  do  not  know.     They  cannot  quite  make  up  their  minds  what 
they  shall  call  themselves.  The  name  Utilitarian  used  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  of  late  some  of  their  opponents  have  been  gently  re- 
primanded for  using  that  term,  on  principles  which  Dr.  Bowring 
(a  very  forward  advocate  of  Mr.  Bentham's  views)  maybe  allowed 
to  develope  for  himself,  with  a  simple  gravity  in  which  he  is  al- 
most unrivalled.     The  names  Utility  and  Utilitarian^  it  seems, 
are  felt  to  be  cold  and  repulsive,  and  some  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  finding  a  word  which  shall  at  the  same  time  adequately 
represent  their  system,  and  shall  carry  with  it  warm  and  interest- 
ing associations,  and  especially  that  of  happiness. 

"  To  meet  this  difficulty,*'  says  Dr.  Bowring  {Dtont.  i.  320),  *«  Ben- 
tham,*' ("  whose  mind  was  occupied  on  no  topic  more  habitually  than  in 
the  search  of  fit  terras  to  convey  his  ideas,"  (p.  321),)  *'  once  thought  of 
proposing  the  employment  of  the  word  Eudaiiwmologyf  to  represent  the 
Utilitarian  doctrines,  and  Eudaimonologians^  its  professors.  To  those  ao- 
quainted  with  Greek,  the  meaning  would  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  but 
that  acquaintance  is  so  rare,  that  be  did  not  venture  to  recommend  tfae 
terms  to  general  adoption.  Besides  custom  must  be  departed  from  in  not 
rendering  the  word  Evdcemonology ;  and  in  such  a  shape  umbrage  might 
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be  giren  to  men  of  pioiu  minds,  who  would  possibly  associate  with  it 
the  idea  of  a  doctrine^  art  or  sciencci  of  which  devils  were  the  subject* 
Hereafter,  when  the  principle  shall  have  made  new  conquests  in  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  in  those,  the  roots  of  whose  languages  are  Latin, 
some  terms  may  be  found  making  way  to  general  acceptance.  Fehdtismy 
or  FelidtarianUm,  Felicitists,  or  Felicitarians,  may  then  put  forward  their 
claims.  The  word  '  Felicity'  has  already  two  conjugates,  to  felicitate 
md  felicitous.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  conjugates  would  be  of 
important  assistance  to  language,  but  for  our  purpose,  the  idea  of 
'  greatest'  is  needful,  and  the  '  Felicity  maximizing  principle'  will 
perhaps  be  found  the  most  convenkni  of  all  the  terms  hitherto  em- 
ployed." 

The  delicate  prognostication  of  the  course  into  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  will  "  perhaps"  be  guided  by  the  progress  of  Utili- 
tarianism, is  certainly  much  to  be  observed;  and  then  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  do  not  coincide  with  his  views,  Dr.  Bowring  is 
kind  enough  to  add  that  *'  the  antagonist  to  the  felicity  tnaximiz- 
iog  is  the  ipse-dixit  principle,  and  there  is  no  reason  {!)  why  the 
ifKse-dixit  root  should  not  produce  all  the  branches  necessary  to 
discourse,  as  ipse-^ixitists  and  ipse-dixitism.** 

Now  with  regard  to  the  name  which  Dr.  Bowring's  goodness 
designs  for  our  use,  feeling  fully  the  compliment  which  it  involves, 
we  would  yet  beg  to  be  allowed  to  defer  our  acceptance  of  it* 
It  is  needless  however  to  say  that  we  should  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  himself  and  his  friends  under  the  *'  con- 
venient*' title  of  "  Felicity  maximists,"  could  we  be  assured  that 
they  all  participated  in  his  desire  for  that  denomination.  Till 
evidence  appears  of  such  a  wish,  every  one  must  feel  that  we 
could  scarcely  venture  on  such  a  liberty,  lest  they  might  think  we 
were  calling  them  bad  names.  We  hope  therefore  that  Dr* 
Bowring  will  not  be  offended,  and  that  our  readers  will  attribute 
It  not  to  a  desire  to  depreciate,  but  to  excess  of  delicacy,  if  we 
continue,  in  default  of  a  better,  to  characterize  Mr.  Bentham  and 
lus  friends  by  the  name  under  which  the  world  has  hitherto  known 
them. 

Next,  what  do  they  want?  Bentham  announces  his  object  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation."  "  It  is,"  he  says,  *'  to  rear  the  fabric  of 
felicity  by  the  hands  of  reason  and  the  law/'  and  of  course  eradicate 
its  adversaries.  True  philosophy — that  which  would  make  the 
production  of  pleasure  or  (to  use  the  larger  word)  happiness  the 
only  foundation  of  right  and  wrong — has  two  great  enemies,  asceti- 
cism, which  approves  of  pain  and  disapproves  of  pleasure,  as 
such,  and  ipse  dixitism,  which  approves  and  disapproves  on 
grounds  of  its  own  creation,  unconnected  with  them.  These  are 
to  he  extirpated  from  the  public  mind,  and  the  greatest  happiness 
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principle  established  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledgei  and  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  all  action. 

And  what  have  they  effected?  This  is  a  mo^  difficult  ques- 
tion. Certain  it  is,  they  have  published  a  great  many  books. 
What  has  resulted?  Our  former  informant,  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his 
'*  History  of  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle,"  will  acquaint  us 
at  any  rate  with  something  which  has  been  done  (Deont.  i.  304). 
"  The  ascetic  philosophy/'  he  says,  *'  received  its  mortal  wound 
from  Mr.  Bentham,  by  his  exposure  of  it  in  the  '  Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.'"  No  man  is  ''perhaps 
fioto  to  be  found  who  would  contend  that  the  pursuit  of  pain  ought 
to  be  the  great  object  of  existence,  however  he  might  deem  the  in- 
fliction of  certain  pain  upon  himself  meritorious  and  virtuous.** 
Ipse  dixitism,  he  says,  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  dispose  of.  So 
then,  without  compelling  him  to  report  progress  on  this  bead,  we 
may  say,  that  one  result  at  any  rate  the  Utilitarian  considers  him- 
self to  have  accomplished,  that  whereas,  before  Bentham  arose, 
there  were  in  existence  individuals  or  classes  who  '*  contended 
that  the  pursuit  of  pain  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  existence;** 
such  individuals  or  classes  have  been  brought  within  the  influence 
of  the  "  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,*'  and  have  in  con- 
sequence so  far  modified  their  views  as  to  hold  only  that  the  in- 
fliction of  certain  pains  on  themselves,  may  be  meritorious  and 
virtuous.  ''Come  what  may  of  the"  (so  called)  '*  greatest  happi- 
ness principle,  its  open  antagonist  is  silenced  for  ever."  {Deont. 
i.305.) 

That  such  a  class  should  have  existed,  and  that  existing,  they 
should  have  been  converted  by  Bentham,  are  doubtless  two  very 
remarkable  facts,  we  scarcely  know  which  is  most  so. 

And  now  to  proceed  to  the  main  question — what  do  they  say 
for  themselves?  which  must  be  entered  upon  somewhat  more 
fully.  And  here  it  should  be  repeated,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
Bentham  and  his  friend  simply  as  moral  philosophers;  with  his 
character  as  a  reformer  in  law  and  politics  we  have  here  no  con- 
cern. His  merits  in  these  respects  we  leave  to  others,  not  deny- 
ing that  they  may  be  all  that  his  friends  and  followers  claim  for 
him*  Certainly  his  peculiar  powers  and  defects  fit  him  far  better 
for  this  than  for  the  former  office.  Energy  and  method,  a  keen 
common  sense,  and  a  most  undoubting  confidence  in  its  infal- 
libility, talent  for  details,  contempt  for  unmeaning  forms  or  de- 
licate distinctions,  for  sentiment  and  authority,  joined,  we  may 
hope  (for  this  is  the  most  favourable  view  of  his  character),  with 
a  bitter  indignation  at  the  dishonest  subterfuges  of  peculation 
and  negligence,  and  a  burning  desire  to  bring  down  on  them  all 
the  punishments  which  public  opinion  can  inflict;  all  these  are 
the  appropriate  qualifications  of  an  exposer  of  abuses  and  sug- 
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gester  of  remedies.  Hence  his  remarkable  power  of  seizing  a 
definite  idea  firmly  and  steadily,  clearing*  it  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  exhibiting  (or  exposing)  it  pushed  into  all  its  details; 
or  again  (what  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing),  of  throwing  him- 
self  on  a  complicated  subject,  shaking  himself  free  from  the  exist- 
ing associations  and  prejudices  by  which  it  is  embarrassed,  and 
by  the  action  of  his  one  thought  Uirowing  the  whole  into  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  combinations.  He  rushes  upon  a  subject,  tears 
off  its  decorations,  cuts  it  to  bits,  and  reconstructs  it  m  a  bold 
and  novel  way,  which  cannot  but  suggest  much  useful  matter  of 
thought  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which  he  comprehends,  by 
his  vigorous  mode  of  grappling  with  it,  by  the. acute  remarks 
which  occasionally  occur,  and  by  the  minute  divisions  and  syste- 
matic arrangement  which  he  studies.  But  this,  at  least  in  the 
department  of  morals,  is  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  him. 
For  imparting  positive  truth  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  his  dis- 
qualifications are  moat  eminent.  His  want  of  subtlety  of  mind 
(which  has  been  observed  by  more  friendly  critics  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be)  leads  often  to  a  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy  of 
thought  and  language  most  remarkable  in  a  writer  who  professes 
to  effect  every  thing,  and  does  effect  so  much  by  a  process  re- 
quiring perhaps,  beyond  any  other,  the  contrary  excellences— ex- 
haustive division.  Most  unusual  definiteness,  without  any  unusual 
precision — minute  arrangement  without  subtle  analysis — search- 
ingness  without  depth — rough  vigour  joined  to  laboured  techni- 
cality— are  the  curious  characteristics  of  Bentham's  moral  in* 
quiries.  But  it  is  yet  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  his  pretensions, 
that  he  seems  actually  without  all  knowledge  of  one  half  of  human 
nature,  and  that  the  better  half.  Poetry  and  refinement  clearly 
are  strangers  to  him.  But  he  must  have  silenced  in  bis  own 
heart  far  more  important  principles  than  mere  poetry  or  refine- 
ment, if  those  deficiencies  which  his  system  imputes  to  all  men 
existed  in  himself.  This  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose.  But  in 
his  philosophy  he  has  silenced  them,  and  has  thus  produced  not 
only  a  maimed,  partial  system,  but  a  standing  monument  of  the 
iniquities  which  result  from  a  statement  undeniable  enough  in 
itself,  when  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  human  nature,  and  elevated 
by  the  bands  of  a  bold  and  consistent  reasoner  into  the  character 
of  a  sole  and  sufficient  guide;  a  production  well  worth  the  consi- 
deration of  those  liberal-minded  critics  who  think  it  suflicient  ex* 
CDse  for  any  theorist  to  say  that  be  has  ''got  hold  of  a  truth." 

The  truth  which  Bentham  **  got  hold  of,"  was  one  sufficiently 
obvious;  that ''  pleasure,  qusk  pleasure,  was  a  good;"  he  chose  to 
add,  "  and  the  only  one."     It  will  be  our  object  to  do  justice 
condign  if  possible,  to  the  system  which  he  thence  deduced. 

NO.  LV, — ^JULY,  1840.  H 
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Now  as  regards  our  present  purpose,  there  are  four  principal 
theories  of  morals. 

First,  Those  who  hold  that  our  conscience,  or  some  cognate 
faculty^  informs  us,  with  varying  force  and  clearness,  of  a  number 
of  difierent  rules  of  conduct,  and  laws  of  immutable  morality, 
firom  which  we  have  to  frame  our  conduct  and  our  speculations  as 
best  we  can.    This  is  the  ordinary  view. 

Again,  some  consider  benevolence  as  the  only  ultimate  and  ab* 
solute  law;  justice,  gratitude,  veracity,  and  the  rest,  being  merely 
valuable  so  far  as  they  are  imtruments  of  benevolence,  so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the  world* 
But  this  view  is  commonly  held  with  an  important  qualification. 
It  is  said,  that,  though  it  is  abstractedly  true  that  every  moral 
action  is  only  so  far  laudable  as  it  tends  to  increase  happiness  and 
diminish  pain,  yet  we,  unable  as  we  are  to  trace  consequences  and 
apply  general  laws,  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  that  complicated 
mass  of  feelings  which  God  has  given  us  for  our  practical  guidance, 
and  which  we  call  the  moral  sense*  This  then  forms  a  second 
theory  of  morals,  and  is  held  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his 
school* 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  held  without  this  qualification,  that  every 
action  is  right  t>er  sf,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  promote  happiness,  and 
light  in  any  given  individual  so  far  as  he  sees  that  it  will  do  so* 
This  may  fairly  be  called  the  Greatest  Happiness  Theory. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  held,  that  however  men  deceive  them* 
selves,  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  fear  of  pain  are  the  only 
real  or  pcMsible  motives  of  human  action,  and  that  being  the  case, 
it  is  manifest,  that  to  ask  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  an  unfmitful 
if  not  an  unmeaning  speculation.  A  man  may  be  wise  or  un* 
wise;  or  again,  like  a  steam  engine,  he  may  be  useful  or  pernicH> 
otts.  And  a  man  may  if  he  chooses,  nay,  may  conveniently  call 
such  men  virtuous  and  vicious ;  but  if  he  thinks  he  gains  anything 
in  point  of  meaning  by  so  doing,  he  is  obviously  imposed  upon 
by  shadows.  This  theory  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle,  but  as  we  should  maintain  unfairly,  and  is 
that  of  Bentham  and  Bowring. 

But  as  this  is  the  kind  of  theory  which  men,  if  they  do  not 
hold,  are  rather  angry  at  being  accused  of,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
show  that  it  is  the  theory,  at  any  rate,  of  Bentham ;  which  we 
shall  do  by  references  to  two  books,  the  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  a  book  published  by  himself, 
and  referred  to  by  his  partisans  as  having  revolutionized  philo- 
sophy ;  the  other  the  Deontology,  dictated  in  fragments  to  Dr. 
Bowring,  his  executor,  and  by  him  thrown  into  shape  under  Ben- 
tham's  guidance,  and  published  after  his  death.    The  following 
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then  is  ibe  opening  paragraph  of  Bentham's  Principles  of  Morab 
and  Legislation : — 

*'  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign 
masters — pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  oat  what  we 
ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do.  On  the  one 
hand^  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  on  the  other,  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  are  fastened  to  their  throne.  They  govern  us  in  all 
we  do,  in  all  we  say^  in  all  we  think :  every  effort  we  can  make  to 
tliTDW  off  our  suhjection  will  serve  hut  to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it. 
In  words  a  man  may  pretend  to  abjure  their  empire }  but  in  reality  bfe 
wrill  remain  subject  to  It  all  tbe  while.  Tbe*  principle  of  utility  recog^ 
niaes  this  subjectioni  and  assumes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that  system 
tbe  object  of  which  is  to  rear  tbe  fabric  of  felicity  by  tbe  hands  of 
reason  and  of  law.  Systems  which  attempt  to  question  it  deal  in  sounds 
instead  of  sense,  in  caprice  instead  of  reason,  in  darkness  instead  of 
light." 

This  in  itself  is  clear  enough ;  for  to  speak  of  mankind  aa 
*'  under  the  governance^  of  pain  and  pleasure,  would  be  a  moat 
fallacious  mode  of  speech,  unless  by  ''  pain  and  pkasure"  is 
meant  our  own  pain  and  pleasure.  A  person  who  acts  solely  tf> 
give  pleasure  to  others  (the  greatest  number  for  instance)  can  no 
more  be  said  justly  to  be  under  the  sovereign  governance  of 
pleaaure  than  one  who  feeds  a  starving  man  is  under  die  govern- 
ance of  food*  And  in  his  chapter  on  motives^  the  assumption 
that^  in  hiaown  words,  (Jf.  If  L*  i.  169^  *'  &  motive  is  substantially 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasure  or  pain  operating  in  a  certain 
manner^''  ia  not  only  stated  but  drawn  out  in  its  consequences. 
From  it  he  says  **  it  follows  incontestibly  and  immediately  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  any  sort  of  motive  that  is  in  itself 
a  bad  one.  Let  a  man's  motive  be  ill-will,  call  it  even  malice, 
cnvj,  cruelty^  it  is  still  a  kind  of  pleasure  that  is  his  motive^  tbe 
pleaaore  he  takes  at  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  he  sees  or 
expects  to  see  his  adversary  undergo.  Now  even  this  wretched 
pkwiire''  (why  wretched,  by  the  way  i),  *'  taken  by  itself,  is  good; 
it  nay  be  faint,  it  may  be  short,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  impure/^ 
(prodnctive,  that  is,  of  pain) ;— <''  yet  while  it  lasts,  and  before 
any  bad  consequences  arrive,  it  is  as  good  as  any  that  are  not 
mofe  intense."  This  sounds  worse  than  it  is,  for  Bentham  allowa 
ikat  aaaceptibility  to  certain  motives  evidences  a  bad  disposition-^— 

*  It  is  worth  remarking,  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of  precision  of  thought  which 
hM  been  alraady  noticed,  that  in  a  very  formal  note  on  this  expression  (p.  S),  in- 
fcmiag  OS  that  "  principle  is  derived  from  the  Latin  frmeipium"  aad  is  "  of  ireiy 
ragae  and  very  extensive  signification/'  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  principle 
here  in  question  may  be  taken  for  an  act  of  the  mindi  a  tentimeiit  of  ttppr(^tio7i" 
Thm  Wander  would  Aot  have  been  worth  quoting,  if  it  had  not  been  introduced  with 
•  ttUuR  aieclalioD  of  Mcuracy,  whicfa^  as  well  as  the  nuftoke  itadf»  is  characterittic 
of  Bcnduun. 
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bad,  at  least,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  conceives  of  badness, 
trfaich  is,  '^  likely  to  be  mischievous."  But  at  any  rate  it  is  what 
it  professes  to  be ;  a  corollary  from  the  proposition  that ''  pleasure 
is  the  only  possible  motive ;''  and  throws  light  on  the  sense  of 
that  proposition.  But  the  Deontology  is  even  more  explicit. 
He  and  Dr.  Bowring  there  write  (p.  IS)  that  '^  for  a  man  not  to 
pursue"  (meaning  in  each  particular  action)  ''  what  he  deems 
likely  to  produce  to  him  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment,  is  in 
the  nature  of  things"  (a  strong,  but  intelligible  expression) ''  im- 
possible." This  too  gives  something  of  an  accurate  meaning 
to  the  saying  that  (D.  i.  1 3 1 ) ''  vice  may  be  defined  to  be  a  miscalcu- 
lation of  chances,"  (not  an  unfair  appropriation,  but)  **  a  mistake 
in  estimating  the  value  of  pleasures  and  pains — a  false  moral 
arithmetic."  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  a  great  confusion 
pervades  their  mode  of  speech  concerning  benevolence,  which 
they  often  seem  to  speak  of  as  an  independent  principle.  But 
still  when  self-interest  and  the  benevolent  sympathies  clash,  they 
do  plainly  recognize  the  supremacy  of  prudence.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  plainly  said  (D.  i.  181)  ''the  latter  must  succumb, — 
there  is  no  help  for  it — they  are  the  weaker.'^  And  again  (D.  ii. 
lS(i),  that  then  "  no  other  rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that  the 
.evil  to  others  should  be  made  not  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  good,  and  that  the  good  obtained  should  be  as 
great  as  is  obtainable.  The  question  must  always  be  one  of 
arithmetic,  for  morality  can  be  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  a 
lesser  for  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  good."  Hence,  of  course, 
it  is  natural  to  exclaim  that  {D.  i.  32)  '*  the  talisman  of  arro- 
gance, indolence,  and  ignorance,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  single  word, 
an  authoritative  imposture,  which  in  these  pages  it  will  be  fre- 
.quently  necessary  to  unveil.  It  is  the  word  '  ought.'  If  the 
word  be  admissible  at  all,  it  '  ought'  to  be  banished  from  the 
•vocabulary  of  morals."  It  may  be  added,  that  the  London 
Review  (No.  1,  p.  l\5)  in  justifying  Paley  from  the  charge  of 
ascribing  to  man  no  feelings  but  selfish  ones,  does  not  profess 
that  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  really  disinterested  action, 
but  only  that  *'  he  would  have  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Ben- 
tham  and  Helvetius,  that  men  have  other  interests  than  merely 
self-regarding  ones."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  pleasure  of  others 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  Lastly,  the  question 
with  which  Bentham  concludes  his  elenchus  of  his  opponent,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Morals  and  Legislation,  is  entirely  point- 
less, unless  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  his  morality  is 
correct.  The  whole  chain  of  questions  however  are  worth  quoting 
as  a  clear  and  emphatic  specimen  of  what  the  Utilitarian  has  to 
say  in  recommendation  of  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his  system. 
{Morals  and  Legislation^  u  p.  9 — 12.) 
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**  To  disprove  the  propriety  of  it  (the  ^  principie  of  utility')  by  arg;a- 
ments  is  impossible^  but  from  the  causes  that  have  been  meDtioned,  or 
from  some  confused  or  partial  view  of  it,  a  man  may  happen  to  be  dis- 
posed not  to  relisli  it.  Where  this  is  the  case,  if  he  thinks  the  settling 
of  bis  opinions  on  such  a  subject  worth  the  trouble,  let  him  take  the 
following  steps,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  he  may  come  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  it. 

*'  1 .  Let  him  settle  with  himself  whether  he  would  wish  to  discard  this 
principle  altogether ;  if  so,  let  him  consider  what  it  is  that  all  his  rea- 
sonings (in  matters  of  politics  especially)  can  amount  to  ? 

''  2.  If  he  would,  let  him  settle  with  himself  whether  he  wonld  judge 
and  act  without  any  principle,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  he  would 
judge  and  act  by  ? 

**  3.  If  there  be,  let  him  examine  and  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
principle  he  thinks  he  has  found  is  really  any  separate  intelligible  prin- 
ciple; or  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  principle  in  words,  a  kind  of  phrase, 
which  at  bottom  expresses  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mere  aver- 
ment of  his  own  unfounded  sentiments  ;  that  is,  what  in  another  person 
be  might  be  apt  to  call  caprice  ? 

''4.  If  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  own  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, annexed  to  the  idea  of  an  act,  without  any  regard  to  its  conse- 
quences, is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  him  to  judge'  and  act  upon,  let 
bim  ask  himself  whether  his  sentiment  is  to  be  a  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  with  respect  to  every  other  man,  or  whether  every  man*s  seatt- 
ment  has  the  same  privilege  of  being  a  standard  to  itself  ? 

"  5.  In  the  first  case,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  his  principle  is  not 
despotical  and  hostile  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  ? 

"  6.  In  the  second  case,  whether  it  is  not  anarchical,  and  whether  at 
this  rate  there  are  not  as  many  different  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as 
there  are  men  r  And  whether,  even  to  the  same  man,  the  same  thing 
which  is  right  to-day,  may  not  (without  the  least  change  in  its  nature) 
be  wrong  to-morrow  ?  And  whether  the  same  thing  is  not  right  and 
wrong  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  ?  And  in  either  case,  whether 
all  argument  is  not  at  an  end  ?  And  whether,  where  two  men  have 
said,  '  I  like  this,'  and  <  I  don't  like  it,'  they  can  (upon  such  a  principle) 
have  any  thing  more  to  say  ? 

"  7.  If  he  should  have  said  to  himself, '  No  :'  for  that  the  sentiment 
which  he  proposes  as  a  standard  must  be  grounded  on  reflection,  let  him 
say  on  what  particulars  the  reflection  is  to  turn  ?  If  on  particulars 
having  relation  to  the  utility  of  the  act,  then  let  him  say  whether  this  is 
not  deserting  his  own  principle,  and  borrowing  assistance  from  that  very 
one  in  opposition  to  which  he  sets  up  ;  or  if  not  on  those  particulars,  on 
what  other  particulars  ? 

'<  8.  If  he  should  be  for  compounding  the  matter,  and  adopting  his 
own  principle  in  part,  and  the  principle  of  utility  in  part,  let  him  say 
how  far  he  will  adopt  it  ? 

"  9.  When  he  has  settled  with  himself  where  he  will  stop,  then  let 
him  ask  himself  how  he  justifies  to  himself  the  adopting  it  so  far ;  and 
why  he  will  not  adopt  it  any  farther  ? 
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'*  10.  AdmiUiDg  any  oilier  principle  than  the  principle  of  utility  to 
be  a  right  principle — a  principle  that  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  pursue ; 
admitting  (what  is  not  true)  that  the  word  right  can  have  a  meaning 
without  reference  to  utility,  let  hira  say  whether  there  is  any  such  thing 
an  a  motive  that  a  ipan  can  have  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  it ;  if  there  is* 
let  him  say  what  ifhat  motive  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  enforce  the  dictates  of  utility  5  if  not,  then  lastly,  let  him 
lay  what  h  is  this  other  principle  can  be  good  for }" 

The  axiom  implied  in  the  last  question  is  obviously  that  man 
has  it  not  in  his  power  to  act  from  any  motive  but  that  of  ^'  utility.** 
If  this  means  the  prospect  of  our  own  particular  pleasure  there 
is  a  distinctness  and  consistency  about  the  statement,  which,  true 
or  not,  rescues  it  at  any  rate  from  being  intellectually  contemptible. 
If  it  were  a  truth  at  all  it  would  be  a  self-evident  one.  Most 
people  indeed  will  think  it  plainly  contradictory  to  some  of  the 
plainest  and  most  important  facts  of  our  nature — but  still  it  con- 
tradicts them  in  a  manly  wholesale  way.  The  division  it  make9 
between  the  perception  of  pleasure  and  all  other  motives  is  a  true 
one^  though  what  it  proceeds  to  ground  on  that  division  is  not 
true.  But  to  say  that  man  cannot  be  led  to  act  except  by  the 
prospect  of  pleasure  to  himself  or  others,  is  plainly  childish.  la 
the  same  sense  in  which  a  man  wishes  the  happiness  of  others,  be 
wishes  the  punishment  of  others,  or  the  establishment  of  truth,  or 
posthumous  fame,  or  ten  thousand  other  things:  good<-will  has 
no  more  claim  to  the  title  of  an  independent  motive  than  ill-will, 
or  sense  of  justice,  or  pride,  or  love  of  truth,  or  any  other  of  our 
natural  or  unnatural  instincts.  To  attempt  to  make  an  exception 
in  its  favour — to  say  that  all  our  desires  are  resolvible  into  the 
desire  of  pleasure  and  good  wilU  is  as  tame  as  if  a  man  were  to 
maintain  Uiat  all  our  bodily  sensations  were  resolvible  into  touch 
and  the  smell  of  oranges. 

This  is  not  what  Bentham  meant — he  wished  to  bring  home 
to  people's  minds  by  these  questions  two  propositions :  first,  that 
our  own  pleasure  was  the  only  possible  motive  to  action— which 
he  considered  self-evident  to  any  honest  and  reflective  mind; 
secondly,  that  no  philosophy  not  grounded  on  this  axiom  could 
give  a  rational  account  of  itself.  The  first  of  these,  whatever  its 
demerits,  is  at  any  rate  clear,  and  requires  no  elucidation,  but 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  since  few  of  our  readers,  we  fear,  will 
take  the  trouble  so  to  consider  Bentham's  questions  as  to  see  for 
themselves  whether  they  are  or  are  not  involved  in  the  difficulties 
which  he  supposes,  it  may  be  best  to  put  some  of  these  into  a 
more  particular  and  positive  shape  in  our  own  way,  in  doing 
which  we  shall  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  relative  positions 
held  by  the  four  theories  of  morals  which  have  been  stated  above. 
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''  First  thcn/^  begins  the  Utilitarian^  and  here  he  has  widi  him 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  most  of  that  class  of  philosophers, 
*'  as  regards  what  you  call  the  laws  of  immutable  morality — if  there 
are  a  number  of  ultimate  laws,  duties,  or  virtues — if  there  are 
even  two*— say  benevolence  and  justice^ — what  is  to  be  done  when 
they  dash?  Can  you  pretend  to  lay  down,  I  will  not  say  any 
satisfactory,  but  any  comprehensible  rule  by  which  the  relative 
force  of  these  obligations  may  be  measured  against  each  other, 
and  one  or  the  other  justly  preferred?  When  in  the  dealings  of 
the  Almighty  Justice  is  foregone  that  benevolence  may  have  free 
Ti^aj — when,  mat  is,  sins  are  forstven,  you  call  it  mercy — and  say 
tliat  it  is  good  and  adorable.  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  Of  course 
as  a  Christian  you  are  bound  to  believe  that  all  that  God  does  is 
good — ^^but  I  ask  you  now  as  a  moral  philosopher — I  ask  you  to 
Iny  down  some  principle— any — I  do  not  care  how  irrational,  by 
ftinowiiig  which  you  would  have  conjectured  beforehand,  or  vriU 
justify  afterwards,  this  rather  than  the  contrary  procedure.  When 
you  say  it  is  good  to  follow  the  dictates  of  benevolence  you  say 
•imiething,  and  I  think  sense — when  you  say  it  is  good  to  follow 
die  dictates  of  justice  you  say  something,  though,  in  your  sense  of 
the  words,  I  think  nonsense ;  but  here  you  can  say  nothing,  sense 
or  nonsense.  You  cannot  say  benevolence  must  always  yield, 
else  you  would  interfere  with  mercy — you  cannot  say  justice  must 
always  yield,  else  you  would  interfere  with  your  notion  of  rightful 
rewaird  and  punishment.  Sometimes  you  say  one  should  prevail, 
sometimes  the  other,  you  cannot  say  when  or  why.  You  do  not 
give  a  false  rule,  you  give  none.  You  can  only  stand  with  your 
mouth  shut  till  an  individual  case  is  put,  and  then  claim  the  right 
of  judging  of  it,  or  rather  ruling  it  by  an  impulse  which,  whatever 
voti  would  call  it  in  an  opponent,  in  yourself  you  call  moral  feel- 
ing.    And  then  you  call  yourself  a  moral  philosopher. 

*'  Tliis  will  never  do.  Laws  which  are  to  regulate  the  working 
of  the  universe  must  be  referable  to  some  common  standard  of 
comparison.  If  there  is  to  be  any  result  at  all  in  the  numberless 
cases  where  they  will  appear  to  conflict ;  their  respective  obliga- 
titins  must  be  visibly  commensurable,  in  order  to  tell  us  what  that 
result  is  to  be.  Between  benevolence  and  (say)  justice,  on  the 
ordinary  notion  of  their  being  both  ultimate  principles,  no  such 
standard  or  common  measure  can  be  shown.  Therefore  that  or- 
dinary notion  must  be  dismissed.  If  philosophy,  if  even  common 
sense  is  to  be  listened  to — the  independent  existence  of  justice, 
and  the  rest,  must  be  foregone.  Valuable  of  course  they  are,  and 
in  a  sense  obligatory,  as  instruments  of  benevolence — modes  of 
increasing  enjoyment,  but  no  farther.  This  once  understood|  the 
difficulty  is  disposed  of;  and  the  unsubstantial  and  unmanageable 
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question  of  right,  as  it  is  called,  is  reduced  to  the  definite  and  in- 
telligible (though  of  course  often  difficult)  examination  of  re* 
suits." 

Now  all  this  need  not  now  be  answered,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  by  the  way  what  it  means.  .  One  immediate  and  neces- 
sary consequence  (so  immediate  as  hardly  to  be  a  consequence) 
is  this:  that  in  God's. final  disposition  of  the  universe,  {>rovided 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  enjoyment  is  produced,  it  is 
entirely  and  in  every  respect  as  consistent  with  His.  supreme 
goodness  to  allot  that  enjoyment  to  the  most  frightfully  wicked  as 
to  the  most  devotedly  good  man ;  and  so  of  suffering,  if  neces- 
sary, then,  (as  we  see  it  is  now,)  that  so  long,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
what  Bentham  would  call  ^'  ndnifnized,^*  it  signifies  absolutely 
nothing,  whether  it  fall  on  the  best  or  the  worst  of  beings :  that 
the  only  reason  why  that  final  disposition  should  be  what. we  call 
jusi,  must  be  one  of  these,  that  the  oppressors,  corruptors,  and 
betrayers  of  mankind  would  find  less  enjoyment  than  the  pure 
and  loving  in  the  presence  of  God,  or  that  they  would  suffer  less 
in  the  place  of  torment,  or  that  the  happiness  of  other  beings 
would  be  affected.  In  every  other  point  of  view  it  must  be  per- 
fectly immaterial  whether  this  allotment  of  good  and  evil  were  or 
were  not  reversed.  This  is  startling  to  a  Christian,  but  must  be 
meant  by  those  who  know  what  they  mean,  and  implied  by  those 
who  do  not,  when  they  deny  to  justice  any  force  or  obligation  in- 
dependent of  its  beneficent  effects,  and  it  deserves  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  many  well-meaning  persons  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  an  empty  appearance  of  system  into  accepting 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  of  which  they  have  mastered 
neither  the  meaning  nor  the  consequences. 

But  it  is  far  from  satisfying  the  Benthamite,  who  proceeds,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason,  to  draw  into  practice  the  principles 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  concurred  with  him  in  esta- 
blishing in  the  abstract. 

''  If,*'  says  he,  "  the  human  intellect  may  fairly  claim  to  limit 
and  define  these  abstract  and  remote  principles  on  which  we  sup- 
pose the  divine  conduct  to  be  framed,  and  to  reject  that  which  it 
cannot  systematize,  is  it  not  manifestly  absurd  to  deny  us  the  same 
privilege  on  questions,  the  clear  solution  of  which  is  necessary, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  determination  of  every  movement  of 
our  will — c|uestion8  forced  on  us  by.  the  constitution  of  nature — 
on  which,  if  on  any  one  subject  in  the  world,  we  must  be  meant 
to  decide,  and  on  which,  to  profess  inability,  is  to  pronounce  our- 
selves contradictions,  and  to  charge  the  Power  which  made  us 
with  a  failure  ? 

*'  By  what  laws  then  do  you,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
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systematizing  the  moral  code  of  the  universe^  propose  to  guide 
yourself  and  yonr  own  species  in  their  daily  difficulties  ?  .  You 
tell  me  that  you  find  within  yourself  a  certain  indefinite  number 
of  instincts,  '  which  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them/  and 
which,  properly  cultivated,  will  prove  quite  sufficient  to  keep  you 
straight  in  all  the  cases  where  man  is  called  upon  to  judge  or  act ; 
that  you  feel  a  horror,  or,  to  use  your  own  word,  a  '  disappro- 
bation' of  injustice,  cruelty,  falsehood,  envy,  pride,  irreverence  to 
parents  or  elders,  ingratitude,  bloodshedding,  impurity,  and  so 
on — all  these  disapprobations,  disgusts  or  horrors,  being  ultimate 
facts  in  your  nature,  not  to  be  traced  or  analyzed,  and  all  of  course 
'  carrying  their  own  evidence :'  and  then  obviously  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  have  an  additional  instinct  *  carrying  its  own  evidence' 
too,  to  settle  precedence  among  them  when  they  clash,  which  will 
be  about  half  as  often  as  any  man  is  called  upon  to  perform  any 
moral  action.     And  this  whole  congeries  you  call  a  moral  sense. 

''  Now  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a  question  is  so  manifestly 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  is  such  a  daring  evasion  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  that  it  would  be  humiliating  to  believe  it,  even 
were  the  instincts  of  which  you  speak,  like  those  of  animals,  really 
universal,  and,  like  sensual  pleasures,  capable  of  no  probable  ex- 
planation or  analysis.  But  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
They  have  been  successfully  analyzed  and  accounted  for  over  and 
over  again,  and  their  want  of  universality  is  a  very  by-word  against 
them.  A  savage — a  man  of  the  world — and  most  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy — will  treat  forgiveness  of  injuries  with  the  same 
contemptuous  disapprobation  with  which  you  regard  meanness  or 
treachery.  Impurity  is  the  religion  of  some  countries.  With 
some  Asiatic  tribes  it  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  propriety 
to  eat  their  parelits,  and  with  the  Thugs  to  put  to  death  as  many 
of  tlieir  countrymen  as  can  be  safely  accomplished.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  fact  nearer  home,  that  I  and  my  friends  distinctly 
deny  the  existence  in  our  own  hearts  of  any  such  irrational  and 
unaccountable  principle  as  you  would  have  us  find  there.  The 
fact  is,  however,  you  do  not  know  your  own  meaning.  You  talk 
of  a  *  question  of  principle ;'  it  is  a  mere  formula  for  setting  aside 
argument ;  an  excuse  for  shutting  your  eyes  and  pushing  straight 
forward.  You  can  hardly  deny  yourself  that  what  you  call  prin- 
ciple amounts  in  fact  to  a  daring  refusal  to  be  guided  by  any 
principle  but  your  own  liking.  These  unreasoning  impulses  by 
which  you  overrule  argument,  are  prejudice  and  caprice;  and 
and  when  you  see  your  own  conduct  reflected  in  an  opponent, 
you  call  them  so. 

"  And  in  those  who  maintain  benevolence  to  be  the  only  real 
source  of  right,  all  this  confusion  is  perfectly  gratuitous.     If  the 
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production  of  happiness  constitutes  the  essence  of  right  action, 
why  in  the  world  should  it  not  be  the  practical  test  also.  If  you 
know  your  own  meaning,  you  have  granted  that  action  to  be  really 
and  only  right  which  produces  most  enjoyment.  Here  then  in 
every  practical  case  this  is  the  real  question  which  you  want  an- 
swered— what  will  produce  most  enjoyment  i  Is  that  the  ques- 
tion which  your  moral  sense  professes  to  answer  you  ?  Yon  know 
it  is  not.  Then  why  do  you  obey  your  moral  sense?  You  want 
a  plain  question  settled ;  settle  it  then,  by  the  use  of  your  ordinary 
powers  of  reasoning,  as  you  would  settle  any  other  question,  and 
do  not  persist  in  referring  it  to  an  authority  which  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  being  able  to  deal  with  it/' 

This  then  brings  us  to  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle ;  and  what  is  often  thought  to  be  Utilita- 
rianism proper. 

"  But  still" — proceeds  our  companion — **  we  seem  scarcely  to 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  I  thing  you  allow,  nay, 
make  much  of  self-love  (enlightened  of  course)  as  a  legitimate 
motive  of  action.  Is  not  a  conflict  between  the  best  interest  of 
an  individual  being  and  that  of  others,  between  self-love,  that  is, 
and  benevolence,  at  least  as  likely  to  occur  as  that  which  we  have 
just  imagined  between  benevolence  and  justice.  If  so,  we  have 
not  yet  fully  escaped  the  difficulty  of  settling  precedence  between 
incommensurables.  You  allow  that  in  a  question  of  happiness 
it  is  lawful  to  give  some  preference  to  self.  What  is  to  be  the 
limit  of  that  preference  ?  A  certain  advantage  is  in  your  handi 
— is  your  own  to  dispose  of — your  own  as  much  as  your  book,  or 
table,  or  purse,  is  your  own.  It  gives  you  pleasure  to  possess  it 
yourself;  it  would  give  another  still  more  pleasure — ^very  little 
more,  perhaps,  i)ut  still  more.  Does  it  become  instantly  your 
duty  to  transfer  it  to  him  ?  Not  at  all,  you  will  say ;  it  depends 
on  circumstances.  If  this  supposed  advantage  is  of  far  greater 
advantage  to  him  than  to  me,  I  am  certainly  bound  to  yield  it; 
but  if  the  difference  is  unimportant,  I  may  fairly  retain  what  I 
have  innocently  gained  possession  of.  And  so  we  come  back  to 
the  old  seesaw.  Sometimes  we  may,  sometimes  we  may  not ; 
sometimes  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  benevolence, 
sometimes  we  may  lawfully  indulge  our  self-love;  but  as  for  any 
distinct  and  reasonable  law,  which  shall  tell  us  in  a  way  which 
approves  itself  to  our  reason,  how  far  we  may  indulge,  and  when 
we  ought  to  sacrifice,  we  are  just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  when  v^ 
were  dealing  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  veracity.  Either  sys- 
tematize, or  do  not  systematize;  either  keep  your  eyes  shut,  and 
remain  content  with  your  thousand  and  one  principles,  or  open 
them  and  see  that  all  moral  action  may  and  must  be  reduced  to  one. 
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At  you  have  done  with  justice  and  purity,  bo  inuBt  you  do  with 
beueTolence*  if  at  least  you  will  be  a  philosopher.  Gid  rid  of  your 
notion  of  duty  altogether*  at  least  as  a  practical  principle ;  it  is 
that,  and  not  any  particular  virtue  or  vice,  which  really  interferes 
with  the  unity  of  moral  philosophy.  We  have  no  need  of  it. 
We  can  account  for  the  world  without  it^  and  you  cannot  with  it. 
Have  the  courage  to  see,  and  the  honesty  to  own,  that  unless  you 
go  straight  backward,  you  roust  come  forward. 

**  The  elements  of  pain  and  pleasure,"  as  Dr.  Bowring  will  tell  you, 
**  give  to  the  Deoniologisl  instruments  sufficient  for  his  work.  '  Give 
me  matter  and  motion,'  said  Descartes,  *  and  1  will  create  a  physical 
world.'  '  Give  me,'  may  the  Utilitarian  teacher  exclaim,  *  give  me  the 
human  sensibilities,  joy  and  grief,  pain  and  pleasure,  and  I  will  create 
a  moral  world.  I  will  produce  not  only  justice,  but  generosity,  patriot- 
ismt  philanthropy,  and  the  lon^  and  illustrious  train  of  sublime  and 
amiable  virtues,  purified  and  exalted.*  " — Deont.  ii.  10. 

^  Surely  this  is  the  only  veritable  philosophy^  and  all  others  are 
counterfeits.  This  does  simplify  in  a  way  which  nothing  else 
does  ;  it  assumes  nothing,  but  the  one  broadest  and  most  obvious 
fact  in  our  nature,  and  from  it  deduces  every  thing," 

So  much  for  the  Utilitarian's  arguments,  and  now  having  got 
to  the  end  of  our  journey,  it  may  be  worth  while  to' take  some  few 
observations  of  the  country  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  have 
successfully  arrived  at  the  principle  from  which  a  new  moral  world 
is  to  be  evolved ;  but  before  pledging  ourselves  to  live  in  it,  one 
would  wish  to  find  out  in  some  degree  what  sort  of  moral  world 
it  is  Kkely  to  be,  having  at  present  only  Dr.  Bowring's  assurance 
that  it  is  to  generate  **  the  whole  train  of  sublime  and  amiable  vir- 
tues, purified  and  exalted." — And  certainly  the  scene  which  opens 
upon  us,  if  it  were  not  so  serious,  would  be  amusing.  ^*  One 
would  laugh  an'  'twere  not  for  crying  to  see  the  poor  gentleman." 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  the  members  of  the  felicity  maximiz- 
ing world  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  appropriate  each  for  himself 
all  the  happiness  they  can  get.  Happiness  is  made  up  of  plea- 
sures— ^pleasures  are  valuable  to  an  individual  and  in  themselves* 
in  proportion  only — (1),  to  their  intensity;  (2),  their  duration; 
(3),  their  certainty  or  uncertainty ;  and  (4),  their  propinquity  or 
remoteness.  What  right  this  last  has  to  be  considered  as  height- 
ening the  value  of  a  pleasure,  except  so  far  as  it  tends  to  increase 
its  certainty,  we  do  not  know.  No  doubt  people  are  affected  by 
it,  but  we  should  have  supposed  that,  as  the  Deontology  tells  us, 
^  the  whole  of  virtue  is  but  the  sacrifice  of  smaller  present 
satisfaction  in  the  shape  of  temptation,  to  a  satisfaction  of  a 
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greater  magnitude,  but  more  remote,  which  is  in  fact  recompense;" 
so  conversely,  we  might  have  added,  that  the  sacri6ce  of  greater 
future  satisfaction,  in  the  shape  of  recompense,  to  a  satisfaction  of 
less  magnitude,  but  more  immediate,  which  is  in  fact  temptation, 
would  be  almost  the  whole  of  vice.  However  the  contrary  is 
laid  down. 

Incidentally  the  value  of  a  pleasure  may  also  be  increased  by 
its  '^  fecundity"  or  tendency  to  produce  other  pleasures,  or  dimi- 
nished by  its  *'  impurity'*  or  tendency  to  produce  pains ;  and 
when  the  ''party  whose  interest  is  in  question"  is  a  body  or. num- 
ber of  persons,  (as  in  all  legislative  enactments)  by  its  ■*  txitnt^ 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  it. 

These  circumstances,  Bentham-  tells  us  in  a  note,  have  since 
been  denominated  the  ''  elements  or  dimensions  of  value,"  ''  in  a 
pleasure  or  pain,"  ''  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  morals  and  le- 
gislation may  be  seen  to  rest ;"  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  re- 
member them  may  be  assisted  in  so  doing  by  the  following  '^  me* 
moriter  verses,"  as  he  calls  them. 

''  intense,  long,  certain,  speedy,  fruitful,  pare. 
Such  marks  in  pleasures  and  in  pains  eodore. 
Such  pleasures  seek,  if  private  be  thy  end  : 
If  it  be  public,  wide  let  them  extend. 
Such  pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view : 
If  pains  must  come,  let  them  extend  to  few." 

And  this  list  of  ^*  dimensions,"  professing  as  it  does  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  suggests  the  observation  (which  is  indeed  a  corollary 
on  the  maxim  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good),  that  what  aiakes 
one  pleasure  more  desirable  than  another  must  be  simply  its  qufm" 
ft^^,or,as  Bentham  calls  it,  **  intensity/ :"  no  qualUy  can  be  allowed 
to  form  a  rational  ground  of  preference  without  admitting  a  fresh 
element.  If  a  pleasure  is  made  more  desirable  by  being  noble  or 
refined  or  benevolent,  then  this  nobility  or  refinement  or  benevo- 
lence is  in  itself  an  object  of  desire.  This  is  not  to  be  endured  for 
a  moment.  Pleasure  is  a  good  only  because  it  is  pleasurable,  and 
therefore  equally  so  if  equally  pleasurable.  Such  subterfuges  for 
reintroducing  an  element  of  '^  caprice"  into  moral  calculations,  are 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  system,  but  are  in  fact  indignantly 
scouted  by  Bentham  in  terms. 

Farther,  it  has  been  seen  that  utilitarianism  is  a  system  of  rea- 
soning. Obedience  to  unanalyzed  instinct,  or  what  we  call  natural 
feeling  in  moral  matters,  is  a  chosen  object  of  Bentham's  con- 
tempt, and  is  pursued  and  hunted  down  wherever  he  can  find  it. 
The  name  unnatural,  as  applied  even  to  child-murder,  is  a  mere 
sound.    {M.  4r  L*  i.  31.)    "  Unnatural,  when  it  means  anything, 
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'' means  unfrequent:.  and  there  it  means  something;  although 
''  nothing  to  the  present  purpose.  But  here  it  means  no  such 
**  thing :  for  the  frequency  of  such  acts  is  perhaps  the  great  com- 
**  plaint.  It  therefore  means  nothing ;  nothing,  I  mean,  which 
**  there  is  in  the  act  itself.  All  it  can  serve  to  express  is,  the  dis- 
"  position  of  the  person  who  is  talking  of  it :  the  disposition  he  is 
''  in  to  be  angry  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  Does  it  merit  his  anger? 
''  Very  likely  it  may :  but  whether  it  does  or  no  is  a  questiou, 
"  which,  to  be  answered  rightly,  can  only  be  answered  upon  the 
**  principle  of  utility."  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  inexpedient, 
it  should  unquestionably  be  stopped — if  necessary,  by  punish- 
ment; but  unless  it  can  be  so  shown  (which  of  course  it  can), 
mere  repugnancy  to  our  nature  means  simply  nothing.  Still  less, 
of  course,  is  any  such  action  as  over-eating  ourselves,  or  the  use 
of  gross  language,  to  be  designated  as  coarse  and  indelicate  (at 
leaat  in  any  opprobrious  sense),  unless  it  can  be  proved  likely  to 
diminish  enjoyment.  '*  Let  those  bodily  pleasures  which  have 
been  bought  with  a  balance  of  pain,  bring  blushes — no  blushes 
need  there  be  for  those  which  have  left  a  balance  of  pleasure" 
(Deont.  i.  49)»  is  not  only  the  speculative,  but  the  practical  test 
of  right  and  wrong ;  and  the  argument,  that  in  point  of  fact  **  the 
recollection  of  them  is  unsavoury  and  doez  bring  blushes"  (a  some- 
what ludicrous  expression,  which  Bentham  has  picked  out  of  a 
book  which  he  calls  the  **  Oxford  Instructor," — some  compound 
apparently  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero),  is  summarily  set  down«  not 
only  as  absurd  in  terms,  which  it  certainly  does  appear  to  be,  but 
as  palpably  unmeaning  or  false,  which  it  is  not,  if  instincts  are 
ever  to  be  trusted  as  practical  guides.  From  all  this  naturally 
results  a  most  extravagant  and,  it  would  really  seem,  unaffected 
inability  to  measure  anything  which  falls  under  the  department  of 
tact ;  to  see  what  is  or  is  not  fitting  to  be  said  ;  or  to  appreciate 
grace  and  beauty.  Some  people  will  be  startled  at  the  position, 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  was  an  invention  of  the  priests,  to 
keep  the  rising  generation  from  thinking ;  or,  again,  "  that  while 
Xeoophon  was  writing  history,  and  Euclid  givmg  instruction  in 
geometry,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  talking  nonsense  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  wisdom  and  morality" — a  sentiment  the  merits 
of  which  in  point  of  taste  and  modesty  (to  say  nothing  of  chrono- 
logy) are  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  promulgator  trans- 
lates o-of  lorai  "  the  wisest  of  men," — XoyiV,  •*  wisdom,"— docet 
empta  dolore  voluptas,  *'  purchased  pleasure  teaches  pain ;"  and 
thinks  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the  principle  of  utility  is  to  be 
found  in  Horace's  Satires.  But  of  all  this,  minds  under  the  bias 
of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  are  really  not  fair  judges. 
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and  therefore  we  will  let  it  pass,  merely  reflecting  witUn  our*' 
selves,  what  the  student  of  utilitarianism  has  frequent  occasion  to 
observe^  that  if  a  man  did  truly  raise  himself  above  his  fellow- 
creatures  by  elevating  his  chin,  the  author  of  the  Deontology 
would  no  doubt  be  the  great  man  of  the  century.  But  conceding 
all  this,  our  extracts  will  have  sadly  failed  of  their  object  if  our 
readers  have  not  already  learnt  to  appreciate  utilitarian  tact  and 
propriety.  The  Deontology  is  a  magazine  of  the  most  incredible 
freaks  in  this  respect ;  of  which,  however,  the  most  grotesque  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  quote  them  in 
any  book  affecting  respectability.  In  discussing  the  various  modes 
of  annoyance  to  which  man  is  subject  from  bis  fellow-creatures^ 
the  most  utterly  offensive  and  totally  unnecessary  details  {Deonii 
ii.  237 — 244)  are  paraded  before  the  learner  with  a  kind  of  hnbe-* 
cile  solemnity  which  looks  like  insanity,  and  joined  with  a  certain 
self-satisfied  reiteration  of  the  single  idea  on  which  the  book  is 
built, — ^an  air  of  chuckling  triumph  which  is  ever  obtruding  itself, 
— suggests  and  goes  far  to  warrant  us  in  indulging  this  charitable 
hope  in  behalf  of  the  editor.  And  most  assuredly  he  stands  in 
grievous  need  of  some  such  allowance,  as  will  be  more  com" 
pletely  seen  upon  the  production  of  one  or  two  of  the  ''  virtues 
exalted  and  purified"  which  have  been  already  promised  us. 

First,  then,  what  is  ''  purified  and  exalted"  benevolence? 
'^  Benevolence  is  the  desire  to  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  our 
fellow  creatures."  {Deont.  ii.  259.)  Substitute  "  well-being^ 
for  '^comforts,'*  and  this  does  not  go  beyond  the  ordinary  notion  of 
that  virtue,  which  supposes  a  man  to  do  good  to  another  simply 
and  ultimately  in  order  that  that  other  may  be  happier,  and  for 
no  other  reason  whatever ;  but  the  man  of ''  purified  and  exalted^ 
benevolence  is  exalted  in  that  he  has  a  reason  for  what  he  does. 
He  knows  that  he  will  probably  gain  by  it,  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
would  give  up  being  benevolent. 

''  The  dependence  of  man  upon  his  fellow  men  is  the  sole  source  of 
the  extra-regarding,  as  it  is  of  the  benevolent  principle.  For  if  a  man 
were  wboUy  sufficient  to  himself,  to  himself  he  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
as  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  others  towards  him  would  by  the  suppo- 
sition be  indifferent  to  him,  no  sacrifice  would  he  make  to  obtain  tbefir 
friendly  affections.  In  fact,  such  sacrifice  would  be  but  a  waite,  and 
such  waste  would-be  a  folly." — ^p.  132. 

But  this  is  happily  not  the  case ;  for 

'*  over  and  above  any  present  pleasure  with  which  an  act  of  beneficence 
may  be  accompanied  to  the  actor  (p.  260),  by  every  act  of  virtuous  be- 
neficence which  a  man  exercises,  he  contributes  to  a  sort  of  fund,  a 
sanngs  bank,  a  depository  of  general  good-will,  out  of  which  services  of 
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all  aorts  may  be  looked  for^  as  aboat  to  flow  from  other  hands  ioto  his." 
p.  259. 

And 

^  oorrespoDdent  to  that  same  good-will  fund  there  is  an  Ul^mll  Jund, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  empty." — p.  263* 

And  therefore 

**  described  in  general  terms,  the  inducement  to  positive  beneficence,  in 
aD  its  shapes,  is  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  man's  general  good- 
will fand,  from  which  draughts  in  his  favour  may  come  to  be  paid  :  the 
indncement  to  negative  beneficence  is  the  contribution  it  keeps  back  from 
his  general  ill-will  fund,  the  general  ill-will  fund  hanging  over  his  head ; 
and  betides  its  own  particnlar  use,  any  exertion  made  to  keep  the  ill-will 
fond  empty,  may  be  productive  of  advantage  in  the  same  shape  as  that 
pitNliiced  by  contribution  made  to  a  man's  general  good*will  Amd." — ^p. 
263. 

The  idea  of  calling  this  form  of  long-sightedness  by  the  name  of 
exalted  benevolence^  is  one  which  we  should  not  ourselves  have 
originated ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  immediately  follows  is 
amusing  and  true. 

*'  He  who  is  in  possession  of  a  fund  of  this  sort,  and  understands  the 
value  of  it,  will  understand  himself  to  be  the  richer  by  every  act  of  be- 
nevolent I>enefieence  be  is  known  to  have  exercised.  He  is  the  richer, 
and  ieeb  that  he  is  so,  by  every  act  of  kindness  he  has  ever  done.  Will 
tH  be  believed— believed  or  not  it  is  strictly  true — I  knew  a  man  once, 
of  whose  mind  the  very  contrary  impression  had  taken  hold.  He  had  a 
phrase  of  his  own,  by  which  be  gave  expression  to  it.  £ven  without 
self-sacrifice  in  any  shape,  to  be  the  source  of  advantage  or  gratificatioa 
to  any  one  else,  without  receiving  an  advantage  equal  at  least  io  value, 
he  culed  '  being  made  a  property  of.'  Often  have  1  heard  him  declare 
he  '  did  not  like  to  be  made  a  property  of,'  or  he  *  would  not  be  made  a 
propel  ty  of :'  he  would  have  regarded  himself  as  being  so  much  the 
poorer  for  it ;  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  it  as  of  a  weakness." 

» 

Justice  is  **  purified"  by  being  disentangled  from  all  notions 
of  desert ;  in  social  matters  (i.  £36)  ''  it  is  the  doing  good  M'here 
disappointment  would  attach  to  its  not  being  done,  and  the  public- 
opinion  tribunal  sanctions  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  done  ;'' 
ia  penal  matters  it  is  the  application  of  punishment  to  prevent 
paio  and  inconvenience.  This  is  almost  its  only  object :  almost^ 
we  say,  because  there  is  another  which  Bentbam  introduces  to  his 
readers  in  a  way  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  quoting  i — (AT. 
ifL.u.  fi.) 

**  A  kind  of  collateral  end,  which  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  answer. 
Is  that  of  affording  a  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  where 
diere  is  one,  and,  in  general,  to  parties  whose  ill-will,  whether  on  a  self- 
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regardfiig  account^  or  on  the  aoeoifnt  of  synipathy  or  antipathy'*  (his 
words  for  moral  feelingX  "  has  been  excited  by  the  offence.  This  purpose, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  answered  gratii^  is  a  beoeiicial  one.  But  no  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  allotted  merely  to  this  purpose,  because  (setting  aside 
its  effects  in  the  way  of  control),  no  snch  pleasure  is  ever  produced  by 
punishment  as  can  be  equivalent  to  the  pain.  The  punishment,  how- 
ever, which  is  allotted  to  the  other  purpose,  ought,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  expense,  to  be  accommodated  to  this.  Satisfaction  thus 
administered  to  a  party  injured,  in  the  shape  of  a  dissocial  pleasure,  may^ 
be  styled  a  vindictive  satisfaction  or  compensation  ;  as  a  compensation, 
adminisfered  in  the  shape  of  a  self-regarding  profit,  or  stock  of  pleasure, 
may  be  styled  a  lucrative  one*— -See  b.  i.  tit.  vi.  [Compensation.]" 

The  reference  ts  to  a  complete  code  of  law  as  yet  unwritten ; 
and  those  for  whose  ''vindictive  satisfaction"  he  so  cooilv  pro- 
videS;  are  a  class  of  persons  for  whose  tastes  in  that  respect  he 
always  manifests  the  most  profound  contempt,  particularly  if  it  is 
due  to  "the  phantom  of  their  own  which  they  call  justice,"  that 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  delights  them.  An  opportunity  of 
assuming  this  air  of  unbiassed  superiority  is  always  a  source  of 
decided  satislriction  to  Bentham,  and  sets  poor  Dr.  Bowring  quite 
beside  himself  with  joy. 

Again,— 

Is  not  temperance  a  virtue  ?"  [asks  Bentham  or  Bowring  (D.  ii.  87).] 
Aye,  assuredly  is  it.  But  wherefore  ?  Because  by  restraining  enjoy- 
ment for  a  time,  it  afterwards  elevates  it  to  that  very  pitch  which  leaves 
on  the  whole  the  largest  addition  to  the  stock  of  happiness." 

We  will  not  quote  the  revolting  coolness  with  which  he  applies 
a  prarallel  reasoning  to  modesty  and  chastity.  They  are  virtues 
only  because  and  so  far  as  they  give  a  zest  to  luxury ;  and  then 
he  indulges  in  the  following  train  of  reflections : — 

'*  Strange  that  a  result  so  obvious  should  have  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  whole  herd  of  moralists — strange  that  the  simple  uses  of  such  va- 
luable instruments  should  have  been  so  mistaken  and  so  distorted.  And 
hence  the  means  which  Providence  has  put  into  men*s  power  for  the 
creation  of  happiness  has  been  perverted  to  its  destruction.  Such  moralista 
indeed  would  be  aptly  commented  on  "  (what  word  is  he  thinking  of  ?) 
'*  by  the  surgeon  who  in  order  to  cure  a  pimple  should  amputate  a  limb." 

There  is  an  impertinence  about  this  wickedness  which  is  cer«» 
tatnly  trying  to  the  patience  of  a  plain  man.  Let  any  one,  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  value  rightly  the  sentiment  to  which  this 
infatuated  chuckle  is  considered  an  appropriate  appendage,  think 
for  a  moment  what  is  that  state  of  heart  which  its  author  would 
advocate  and  panegyrize  as  a  "  purified  and  exalted  virtue"  tin- 
der the  title  of  **  enlightened  female  chastity."  More  frightful 
conclusions  might  be  drawn,  and  that  *'  incontestibly  and  imme- 
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diatel;"  fn>m  some  of  their  doctriues.  But  this  one,  to  aoy  one 
who  chooses  to  consider  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  any  treat- 
ment, except  misrepresentation,  which  its  promulgator  may  receive 
at  the  bands  of  a  Christian  reviewer. 

We  might  proceed  to  illustrate  farther  the  details  of  the  Utili- 
tarian morality,  but  our  readers  have  probably  had  quite  enough 
of  them.  We  will  merely  add,  that  conscience,  the  seal  and 
measure  of  all  particular  virtues,  is  thus  summarily  disposed  of. 
Certain  acts  usually  produce  certain  beneficial  results,  and  so  are 
invested  with  certain  pleasurable  associations;  and  then,  by  a 
most  ordinary  mistake  of  means  for  ends,  mankind  proceed  to  set 
a  value  on  the  acts  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  bring ; 
just  as  a  miser  does  on  his  gold.  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
of  this  tendency  in  himself,  and  if  admitted,  it  fully  explains  the 
phenomenon*  As  for  self-reproach,  that  is  a  feeling  in  which  no 
wise  man  will  ever  allow  himself;  determination  to  change  any 
practice  which  has  caused  pain  or  prevented  pleasure  can  and 
ought  to  be  arrived  at  without  it ;  and  the  Benthamite  counterpart 
of  contrition  for  a  life  of  infirmity  and  sin  (as  all  things  have  their 
counterparts  in  his  system),  is  to  be  found  in  the  thoughtful  re- 
mark of  the  epicure,  that  of  all  the  dinners  he  had  ever  eaten  be 
could  remember  none  which  with  reflection  he  might  not  have 
eaten  better. 

Of  this  system  the  Utilitarian  asserts,  first,  that  the  hypothesis 
from  which  it  flows  is  in  itself  self-evident  to  any  candid  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  will  account  for  all  the  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, and  furnish  a  distinct  theory  of  morality,  speculative  and 
practical. 

Secondly,  That  no  other  system  furnishes  any  such  theory  in 
the  abstract,  at  least  any  distinct  or  comprehensible  one;  or, 
thirdly,  any  systematic  practical  guide. 

We  will  take  the  first  question  first,  which  both  parties  allow 
to  be  in  a  nutshell,  though  they  differ  in  their  conclusions  re- 
specting it.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with- 
out some  motive;  and  that  a  iQOtive  acts  by  being  desired.  The 
question  is  what  can  be  the  object  of  desire.  Bentham  says  only 
"  enjoyment ;''  we  say  almost  anything — fame,  power,  perhaps 
life,  action,  the  good  of  others,  the  evil  of  others,  the  accomplish- 
m^t  of  a  work  and  so  on.  Bentham  says  that  we  deceive  our- 
sdvea;  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  which  is  not  an  instrument 
of  enjoyment;  and  ahat  as  such  only  we  desire  them.  We  say 
diat  doubtless  the  satisfaction  of  any  desire  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  its  continuance  unsatisfied,  often  of  pain ;  but  that 
the  desire  may  be  prior  to,  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
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not  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  desire ;  and  that  this  is  clear  from 
die  fact  that  we  can  desire  most  ardently  objects  which  we  know, 
perfectly  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  a  cause  to  ourselves  of  either 
pleasure  or  pain ;  as^  for  example,  posthumotu  fame*  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  our  cause  in  religion  or  in  politics,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  objects  named  in  our  will.  Bentham  says,  this  is  from  as- 
sociation; that  because  these  events  are  such  as  would  give  us 
pleasure,  if  we  could  perceive  them,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  on  to  desire  them,  though  we  cannot«  Now  something 
might  be  said  against  the  actual  sufficiency  of  the  principle  al* 
leged  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  An  epicure,  who  only 
likes  his  dinner  because  it  gives  him  pleasure,  was  never  led  by 
association  to  order  one  which  he  knew  he  could  not  eat.  But 
without  entering  on  this  subtle  question,  we  say  that  this  explanation 
is  plainly  false  in  fact,  or  it  gives  up  the  point.  If  Bentham  means 
that  in  every  case  in  which  a  man  dies  to  secure  posthumous  famoy 
or  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  or  saves  money  in  order  to  be- 
({ueath  it  to  a  purpose,  or  plants  oak  trees  in  his  family  park,  it 
is  because  he  has  not  distinctly  brought  before  his  own  eyes  the 
iact  that  he  will  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  what  he  does ;  what  he 
says  is,  we  think,  so  palpably  fake  in  fact,  as  not  to  need  arguing. 
If  he  means  less  than  this,  he  has  given  up  his  principle.  He 
has  allowed  that  a  man  can  desire  what  he  knows  will  give  him 
no  pleasure,  and  that  is  enough.  Association  is  a  mere  name  and 
explanation,  no  disproof  of  the  exception ;  and  one  such  exception 
admitted,  all  pretence  is  taken  away  for  denying  a  hundred  others* 
It  is  allowed  that  a  man  can  deliberate,  and  with  his  eyes  open 
desire  an  event,  because  it  is  such  as  would  give  him  pleasure 
under  other  circumstances ;  because  it  tends  to  do  what  it  is  im* 
possible  it  should  do.  Can  any  ground  of  desire  be  more  utterly 
irrational  and  self-contradictory  i  Is  it  not  perfectly  futile  to  as* 
sert  that  a  sense  of  duty  or  any  other  fancy  cannot  originate  ac- 
tion, if  this  fancy  can? 

It  may  be  said  however  that  it  is  not  to  this  shadow,  called  as* 
sociation,  that  Bentham  imputes  the  power  to  move  the  will,  but 
to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  shadow,  which  is  real  enough,  be 
the  fancy  which  gives  birth  to  it  ever  so  unreal.  That  it  is  not 
asserted,  for  example,  that  posthumous  fame,  from  its  association 
with  the  pleasures  of  actual  fame,  becomes  itself  an  object  of  d^ 
sire,  but  that  its  expectation  becomes  pleasurable,  and  the  desire 
of  this  "  pleasure  of  expectation^'  (rational  or  not)  as  good  a  mo* 
tive  as  any  other.  Now  first  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  expeo* 
tation  of  a  thing  not  in  itself  desirable  should  give  pleasure;  but 
farther,  let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  action  of  this  motive.    A 
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nan  wishes  after  his  death  Id  be  coasiderad  as  a  god.  He  ex- 
pects this,  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  expectation,  and  soldy  ia 
order  to  enable  himself  to  indulge  in  this  pleasure  more  com* 
pletely,  what  does  he  do? 

''  Ardentem  fiigidus  wStnam  insiiuit/' 

He  jnmps  into  Ae  crater  of  iEtna,  and  puts  an  end  to  expectation 
and  pleasure  together. 

Or  if  Empedocles  is  voted  fabulous,  an  j  other  case  where  a  man 
sacrifices  his  life,  not  to  rid  himself  of  pain,  but  for  an  object, 
witl  do  as  well. 

And  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  association,  though  a  real, 
has  not  been  allowed  to  be  a  reasonable  motive,  is  not  yet  to  the 
point.  The  question  is  now,  not  in  any  degree  what  is  reasons- 
able,  font  what  can  in  fsct  move  the  human  will.  If  a  mere 
empty  simulacrum  of  pleasure,  deliberately  recognized  as  not 
being  pleasure,  but  a  simulacrum,  can  do  so,  Bentham's  axiom 
is  false,  and  all  presumption  drawn  from  it  against  the  possibility 
of  disinterested  action  vanishes. 

However,  we  do  maintain  that  a  desire,  and  so  an  action^  often 
cmgfu  to  be,  as  well  as  that  it  often  is,  strictly  disinterested.  This 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  proved  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  ultimate  principle.  All  that  can  be  done  for  those  who  can^ 
not  make  up  their  minds  on  the  question  in  its  abstract  shape,  is 
to  place  before  them  a  particular  case  in  which  the  matter  is  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  issue.  It  has  been  often  said  then  (in  proof  of 
the  selfishness  of  mankind)  that  it  would  give  most  men  more 
pain  to  lose  their  little  finger  than  to  know  that  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  China.  This  perhaps  would  be  true  of  most  men* 
Now  first,  is  it  credible  that  of  all  these  men  not  one  could  by 
possibility  embrace  the  greater  pain  to  put  an  end  to  that  which 
caused  him  the  less — sacrifice  his  little  finger  to  stop  the  cholera  ? 
And,  secondly  (what  is  to  the  present  point),  if  he  could,  does 
any  man's  own  mind,  seriously  questioned,  tell  him  that  it  would 
be  unmeaning  to  say  that  he  oushi  to  do  so  ? 

If  it  be  said  (which  it  would  not  by  any  acute  Utilitarian) 
that  the  sacrifice  would  or  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pains  of  self-reproach,  or  to  form  the  habit  of  wise  benevolence, 
it  is  obvious  to  answer  that  an  action,  otherwise  right  and  neces- 
sary, can  give  no  occasion  for  self-reproach — a  sacrifice,  otherwise 
foolish,  cannot  go  to  form  a  habit  of  wisdom.  But  if  exceptions 
are  raised  against  this  instance,  let  us  take  another.  I  have  a 
friend  in  a  foreign  country  whose  well-being  I  desire.     Why  do 
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I  desire  it?  Why  should  I  promote  it  ?  Bentham  says^  at  best, 
because  I  feel  pleasure  myself  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  Let  us 
then  separate  the  knowledge  from  the  fact,  and  see  how  the 
matter  stands.  Let  us  suppose  an  impossibility,  but  one  which 
involves  no  contradiction,  and  therefore  may  fairly  enough  be 
supposed  in  testing  this  kind  of  principle.  Let  us  suppose  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  decide  whether  for  the  future  my  friend 
shall  be  happy  while  I  believe  him  miserable^or  miserable  while  I 
believe  him  happy — whether  he  shall  be  in  comfort  or  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  him  so.  This  is  plainly  a  case  where  ''the 
benevolent  sympathies  and  self-interest  clash.*'  Is  it  a  case  where 
**  the  benevolent  sympathies  must  succumb — there  is  no  help  for 
it — they  are  the  weaker  ?"  'J'he  Benthamite  must  say  it  is, — and 
so  much  the  more  certainly,  as  the  friend  is  dearer,  and  the  person 
choosing  is  "  virtuous"  enough  to  prefer  a  less  present  evil  to  a 
greater  future  one. 

Surely  this  iniquitous  view  of  things  is  as  plain  a  contradiction 
to  what  every  man  can  know  of  his  own  capacities  of  will  as  can 
be  imagined — surely  in  such  an  alternative  every  man  can  feel 
within  himself  the  power  of  making  some,  and  a  good  man  very 
great  uncompensated  self-sacrifice ;  and  if  he  could  in  this  sup- 
posable  case,  there  remains  no  pretence  for  denying  that  he  can 
and  does  do  so,  and  intend  to  do  so  in  the  ten  thousand  cases  in 
actual  life  where  he  appears  to  do  so ;  aud  the  Utilitarian's  in- 
genious analysis  of  all  that  appears  like  disinterestedness  is  un- 
called for,  and  may  be  dispatched  to  the  four  winds.    And  if  it  is 
clear  that  he  can  and  does  act  in  this  way,  it  surely  follows  with 
double  clearness  that  he  ought;  that  it  is  good  and  admirable  to 
do  this,  and  bad  and  detestable  to  do  the  contrary.     The  belief 
that  it  is  impossible  is  surely  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  (contradict 
it  cannot)  our  strong  perception  that  it  is  right.     To  assert  this 
impossibility  is,  as  has  been  shown,  to  deny  plain,  we  should  say, 
undeniable  facts.     Therefore,  this  strong  perception,  as  unques- 
tionable, we  maintain,  though  not  so  clear  as  that  which  we  pos- 
sess of  mathematical  truth,  or  of  any  thing  else  short  of  our  own 
existence,  remains  unevaded : — a  full  and  sufficient  ground  for 
absolute  certainty,  that,  whether  or  not  embarrassed  with  diffi- 
culties, clouded  with  indefinite  conceptions,  and  leading  out  to 
seemingly  inconsistent  conclusions,  there  is  somewhere  in  a  given 
direction  a  right  and  a  wrong  —  that  they  can  be  determined^ 
though  often  not  by  us,  and  if  determined  can  be  acted  on.     If  a 
man  denies  this  perception,  and  is  prepared  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  complete  system  to  accept  obstinately  all  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  his  denial ;  sucn,  for  example,  as  those  we  have 
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already  pressed  upon  him^  we  confess  we  have  no  farther  positive 
argument  to  urge.  The  question  has  been  brought  to  issue^  and 
in  a  case  of  ultimate  principle  no  more  can  be  done.  If  two 
minds,  distinctly  apprehending  the  point  in  debate,  in  itself  and 
in  its  consequences^  differ  in  their  judgments,  reasoning  can  do 
no  more:  be  who  can  see  a  meaning  in  the  word  ^*  duty"  can 
only  say  that  his  opponent  has  a  sense  wanting.  Bentham,  who 
cannot,  does,  in  point  of  fact,  say  that  nobody  else  can,  and  that 
all  who  think  they  do  are  '*  capricious/'  "  phantasticj"  *'  ipsedixi- 
tists,''  and  so  on. 

And  in  leaving  the  question  here,  we  do  not  feel  solicitous 
about  even  the  practical  result.  In  spite  of  all  the  systems  and 
syllogisms  that  ever  were  coined,  there  are  such  things  as  in- 
stinctive judgments  and  clear  primary  perceptions,  which  no  in- 
genuity or  arrogance,  were  it  ten  times  what  Bentham  possessed, 
will  ever  be  able  to  stifle.  If  Bentham  would  have  contented 
himself  in  his  capacity  of  Deontologist  with  creating  the  moral 
world,  which  Dr.  Bowring  proposes,  out  of  his  solitary  motive, 
and  there  would  have  left  it,  all  would  have  been  well.  Bentham's 
Theory  of  Interest  might  have  stood  as  well  as  any  other  person's 
Theory  of  Projectiles:  in  which  the  writer  need  not,  unless  he 
chooses,  consider  the  resistance  offered  to  his  body  projected,  by 
the  air  or  any  other  medium,  by  which  its  course  is  affected  :  but 
when  he  tries  to  identify  this  curious  production  with  that  whole 
existing  system  of  things  which  we  actually  experience  in  us  and 
around  us,  the  nature  of  man  rebels  at  once  against  the  imposi- 
tioD»  and  tears  to  pieces  the  spider's  web  in  which  he  would 
confine  it.  When  the  ypung  Oxonian,  exuberant  of  logic,  proved 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  that  the  two  fowls  which  had  been 
served  up  for  their  joint  dinner  were  in  truth  three,  they  could 
not  refute  his  arguments,  but  merely  took  one  a-piece,  and  begged 
him  to  feel  no  scruple  in  eating  the  whole  of  the  third ;  and  this 
is  what  all  Utilitarians  must  expect  from  Epicurus  to  Hobbes, 
and  from  Hobbes  to  Jeremy  Bentham.  Solvitur  ambulando.  Men 
have  a  power  of  acting  disinterestedly  on  a  feeling  of  love  or 
sense  of  duty,  and  do  so  act,  and  know  they  do,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter,  and  always  will  be. 

Indeed,  the  truth  is,  such  an  explanation  never  could  have 
gained  any  acceptance  but  for  three  facts,  which  enable  its  main- 
tainers  to  give  it  much  plausibility.  The  first  is  what  has  been 
mentioned,  that  pleasure  does  in  the  nature  of  things  always 
attend  the  accomplishmentof  any  desire;  which  makes  it  always 
possible  to  assert  that  the  desire  is  grounded  on  the  pleasure. 
The  second^  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  first,  is,  that 
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the  government  of  the  world  is  in  general  a  judt  government ; 
that  honesty,  and,  with  honesty,  the  whole  list  of  virtues  have  been 
made  to  us  in  general  '^  the  best  policy/'  and  hence  that  the 
practical  conclusions  of  Utilitarianism  may  be  made  pretty  much 
to  coincide  with  those  of  our  consciences;  and  so  plain  people, 
who  see  their  way  far  more  clearly  about  actions  than  about  prin* 
ciples  of  action — who  can  understand  conclusions  before  they  can 
analyze  premises — accept  idly  a  theory  which  seems  to  eive  tbem 
such  ingenious  explanations  of  themselves — satisfied  with  ascer- 
taining loosely  that  their  rules  of  conduct  need  not  be  interfered 
with. 

Lastly^  the  great  power  of  Bentham's  system  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  so  great  an  extent  true.  It  is  most  true  that 
man  is  "  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness" — that  he  is 
most  grievously  enslaved  to  his  own  interest — most  grievously 
unable  to  act  on  those  motives  which  yet  God  in  His  very  great 
goodness  has  given  him  the  power  of  seeing,  to  be  highest  and 
holiest — perhaps  confusedly — at  any  rate  faintly — but  most  cer- 
tainly.  it  is  most  true  that  we  do  but  creep  upwards,  pulling 
ourselves  on,  for  the  most  part  as  it  were,  from  stone  to  stone  by 
secondary  motives,  each  but  a  little  higher  than  the  one  before  it, 
knowing  the  imperfection  of  that  on  which  we  lean,  but  thankful 
that  it  IS  not  taken  from  us,  that  God  is  pleased  to  help  our 
weakness  by  making  our  best  interest  hereafter,  and  even  here, 
coincident  with  our  duty;  and  humbled  perhaps  by  reflecting 
what  we — who  so  miserably  fail  in  making  the  contemptible  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  secure  our  own  happiness — what  we  should 
have  done  if  we  had  been  bidden  to  make  real  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves in  order  to  further  greater  and  higher  ends  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  evidence  of  our  own 
hearts  is  discredited,  not  only  by  their  imperfection,  but  by  their 
deceitfulness.  We  cannot  but  know  how  often  in  dealing  with 
our  own  motives  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves  and  others,  and 
having  done  it  so  grievously,  are  ready  to  believe  that  we  have 
done  it  altogether.  Nor,  unhappily,  does  the  world  about  ns 
furnish  a  witness  against  our  own  disingenuity. 

A  man  who  has  found  out  all  this,  as  most  of  us  ought  to  have 
found  it  out — checked  and  discouraged  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  inability  to  act  with  firmness  on  the  system  which  he 
believes  and  advocates,  and  incompetent  to  set  limits  to  this 
inability — taught  by  experience  to  suspect  even  such  estimate  of 
his  own  power  as  he  has  dared  to  make — contending  for  the 
reality  of  high  motives,  yet  most  unable  to  say  when  and  how  ftkt 
he  acts  on  them  himself; — such  a  man  had  need  be  very  much 
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indeed  in  the  right  to  be  a  fair  match  for  the  bold  unembarrassed 
denier  who  sajs  such  motives  cannot  be  acted  on  at  all. 

This,  however^  in  general ;  for  ourselves,  and  at  present,  we 
consider  we  are  dealing  with  the  Utilitarian  at  an  advantage* 
Such  a  statement  of  the  case  as  has  been  given,  not  a  novel  one, 
but  old  as  the  objections  which  it  exposes,  is  to  our  owti  mind 
absoldte  proof  that  whatever  becomes  of  other  systems,  the  Utilita- 
rian is  impossible ;  and  we  expect  that  it  vrill  have  been  so  to 
most  others,  and  therefore  all  further  arguments  go  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Utilitarian  principle  has  been  thus  proved 
false-— or,  at  any  rate,  has  been  so  nearly  proved  false,  that  connter 
opinions  are  now  to  be  examined,  not  as  if  they  could  be  thrown 
aside  on  any  slight  appearance  of  difficulty  or  inconsistency,  but 
as  the  theories  oue  of  which  he  must  accept,  even  though  em* 
barrassed  with  difficulties  insufficiently  explained,  or  even  unex- 

tlained,  provided  only  that  they  are  not  conclusively  proved  to 
e  insnpehkble.  The  onus  probandi  is  now  shifted,  and  we  are 
to  speak,  not  as  proving  our  system  to  our  opponents  on  their 
grounds,  but  as  clearing  it  to  our  fViends  on  our  own ;  as  satis- 
fying ourselves,  not  our  adversary. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met  require  a  fuller  exaniina- 
tion  and  larger  statements  of  the  counter  opinions  than  we  can  at 
present  afford.  To  these  we  may  recur,  but  in  the  mean  time 
two  or  three  questions  may  be  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  feel  puzzled  by  the  Utilitarian's  objections,  however  uncon- 
vinced by  nis  positive  statements. 

These  objections  were  grounded  on  the  unsj^stematic  character 
of  what  conscience  tells  us;  and  its  power  to  furnish,  first,  an  ab- 
stract theory  of  morality;  secondly,  a  systematic  practical  guide. 
I'irst,  then,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  question,  we  would 
ask,  I.  Whether  it  follows,  that  because  we  cannot  so  analyze 
beneficence  and  justice  as  to  appreciate  distinctly  that  common 
property,  goodness,  which  makes  it  possible  to  compare  their  re- 
spective obligations,  that  therefore  these  obligations  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  incommensurable?  Whether,  in  short,  the  limited 
nature  of  our  capacities  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  sort  of 
abstract  objection  i  Particularly  as  in  a  multitude  of  practical 
cases  we  find  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  making  the  comparison. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  practical  question.  Whether  the  ordinary 
theory  does  not  supply  sufficient  guidance  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  placed  here,  the  training  us  up  for  a  future  life  f 

Whether,  if  that  i^  the  case,  it  is  any  material  objection  to  that 
theory,  that  it  cannot  be  perfectly  systematized? 

Whether,  to  it  Christian  believing  in  a  future  life,  and  the  su» 
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pernatural  guidance  promised  in  the  Gospel,  a  system  -which  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  worlds  withoiit 
taking  these  into  account,  is  not  in  itself  an  absurd  notion? 

Whether  the  Utilitarian  theory,  used  as  a  practical  guide  to  the 
mass  of  minds,  does  not  complicate  at  least  as  many  questions  as 
it  simplifies? 

With  these  few  suggestions,  imperfect,  but  all  that  we  can  at 
pres^it  offer,  we  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  subject  on  which 
we  were  previously  occupied. 

Nothing  has  been  said  hitherto  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
axiom  which  Bentham  lays  down  as  self-evident  when  fairly  con- 
sidered, has  certainly,  as  far  as  we  have  means  of  knowing,  been 
pretty  universally  denied  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  history  downwards.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they 
never  did  fairly  consider  it.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fact,  and  one 
wbich  Bentham  is  made  to  feel  as  much  as  any  body.  The 
shape  in  which  it  obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice,  is  as  affecting 
language.  He  is  exceedingly  offended  and  embarrassed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  names  of  motives  almost  always  imply  some  judg- 
ment upon  the  good  or  bad  character  of  that  motive.  This  fact 
he  manfully  calls  a  "  certain  perversity  of  structure  which  pre* 
vails  more  or  less  throughout  all  languages.''  But  still  the  diffi* 
culty,  though  with  a  bad  name,  has  to  t>e  obviated;  he  has,  and 
.  he  sees  he  has,  to  re-adapt  or  re-construct  the  moral  phraseology 
of  the  world.  The  dreadful  fecundity  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
the  latter  of  these  tasks  is  notorious.  In  the  former,  however, 
bis  labours  attract  much  more  notice  from  the  reader  of  his 
works,  to  whom  they  are  a  source  of  continual  annoyance.  You 
have  continually  to  remind  yourselves  that  an  *^  impure  pleasure'* 
ineans  one  which  will  eventually  produce  pain;  '' virtue"  means 
prudence,  "  ought"  means  **  had  better^*  **  the  moral  sanction*' 
means  the  influence  exercised  by  the  community  over  individual 
hiwpiness;  "  a  meritorious  act"  means  one  which  the  community 
wUl  find  it  advantageous  to  reward,  ''a  criminal  act,"  one  which  it 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  punish;  *'  sinister  interests,"  interests 
which  conflict  with  our  own,  and  so  on. 

The  effect  of  all  this,  though  troublesome,  is  exceedingly  gro-- 
tesque;  it  is  like  seeing  a  man  walk  in  clothes  which  are  always 
and  every  where  either  pinching  or  entangling  him;  some  words 
are  too  large,  some  too  small  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  ap- 
plies them:  none  but  the  very  remarkable  ones  which  he  has 
sewn  together  for  himself  seem  really  made  for  the  idea  on  which 
tkey  are  hung. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  motive  which  in- 
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?ol«e8  the  necessity  of  qU  these  strsm^e  ^ootorlions  can  be  one 
absolutely  self-evident  the  moment  it  is  fairly  considered.  Still 
less  shall  we  be  inclined  to  grant  this,  when  we  find  that  even 
Bentham  himself,  with  all  his  undoubting  and  unmitigated  con- 
tempt for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  their  principles,  and  in  parti- 
cular for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  ^'  capricious"  or  ^'  pfaan-* 
tastic^'  principles,  meaning  that  of  an  ^*  independent  morality'^— - 
with  all  that  curious  power  which  he  possesses  of  excluding  from 
any  question  what  he  deems  extraneous  matter,  more  especially 
all  that  we  call  feeling  and  imagination — with  his  laboured  accu- 
racy of  limitation,  division,  and  deduction — and,  finally,  his  tho- 
rough callousness  to  all  that  appears  absurdity--««ven  this  Bentham 
himself  cannot  really  make  himself  at  home  in  his  extraordinary 
hallucination.  The  actual  feelings  and  notions  of  human  nature  are 
always  in  his  way  to  trip  him  up;  he  cannot  effectually  veil  even 
from  himself  the  fact  that  in  truth  or  justice,  or  at  any  rate  in  be- 
neficence, he  still  feels  that  there  is  real  goodness  znd  merit,  and 
vice  vers&.  He  cannot  help  speaking  indiguantly  against '' sinister 
interests/'  He  drops  the  unguarded  sentiment  that  ''imprudence 
is  weakness,  maleficence  is  crime,"  and,  as  such,  should  not  only 
be  punished,  but  "  regarded  with  abhorrence;"  or  again,  **  that  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  a  partizan  of  the  principle  of  utility  when 
the  approbation  or  disapprobation  he  annexes  to  any  action,  or 
to  any  measure,  is  determined  by,  and  proportioned  to,  the  ten- 
dency which  he  conceives  it  to  have  to  augment  or  diminish  the 
happiness"  ('noi  of  self  J  but  "  of  the  community  " — M.  Sf  L.  i.  5. 
Or  again,  that ''  virtue  in  the  social  part  of  the  field  of  cotMihict  is 
the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  own  pleasure,  to  procure  a  greater  sum 
of  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  others;"  or  again,  he  finds  himself, 
as  before  quoted,  speaking  of  a  "  wretched  pleasure,"  a  most 
strangely  contradictory  conjunction  of  terms  on  his  view  of  mo- 
rality. 

Now  it  may  be  said  with  regard  to  some,  not  however  all  of 
these  passages,  that  the  only  apparent  inconsistency  arises  from 
supposing  Bentham  to  speak  partly  in  our  own,partly  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ;  that  if  the  necessary  corrections  are  applied  to  redeem  his 
phrase  from  Benthamese  into  English,  a  perfectly  consistent  sense 
will  work  out;  as  e.  ^.  a''  wretched"  pleasure  will  mean  a  plea- 
sure likely  to  clash  with  those  of  myself  or  of  that  community  of 
which  I  form  a  part ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  wise  in  me  to  apply 
''  dyslogistic"  words  to  it :  so  too  it  will  be  expedient  that  male- 
ficence should  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  quite  independent  of 
any  capricious  notice  of  absolute  desert  (which  is  of  course  mere 
empty  sound);  therefore  let  us  encourage  oae  another  so  to  regard 
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it.  This  maj  be  said,  and  Bentham  may  so  have  meant  these 
expressions ;  but  we  do  not  believe  he  did ;  there  is  a  free  flow 
about  them,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  good,  genuine 
English,  We  believe  most  of  them  to  be  mere  slips  back  into 
his  old  nature;  and  this  in  one  place  in  his  works  he  is  almost 
obliged  to  confess.  As  every  one  knows  his  great  engine  of  in- 
vestigation is  exhaustive  division.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
JM  orals  and  Legislation  be  has  to  apply  this  to  offences.  No  act, 
he  says,  ought  to  be  made  an  offence  unless  it  is  detrimental  to 
somebody.  Then  of  course  this  somebody  may  be  assignable  or 
unassignable:  if  assignable,  it  may  be — (1)^  the  actor, or,  (2), 
others;  if  unassignablci  the  injured  persons  may  be — (3),  com* 
prised  within  a  certain  circle  less  than  the  whole  community;  or, 
(4),  not  so  comprised.  Hence  a  fourfold  division  of  offences* 
1).    Private  sel f- regarding ;    (2).  Private  extra-regarding;   (S), 

emipublic;  (4).  Public.  Now  in  most  professedly  exhaustive 
divisions,  and  many  of  Bentham's,  we  find  either  that  they  are  not 
what  they  profess  to  be,  or  that  there  is  one  elastic  department, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  residuary  legatee  of  the  rest— 
something  of  no  definite  extent,  or  pertinent  relation  to  the  rest; 
capable  of  holding  every  thing  or  nothing,  as  may  be  convenient, 
and  so  utterly  marring  the  scientific  effect  which  is  aimed  at. 
Neither  of  these  faults  can  be  found  with  the  present  division ;  it 
is  to  the  point;  and  it  is  obviously  a  complete  division  of  detri- 
mental acts.  What  must  be  the  still  unconquered  force  of  na- 
ture to  impel  Bentham's  methodical  pen  to  intrude  the  following 
paragraph  {NLi^h.  ii.  p*  61)  upon  his  system?  ^'A  fifth  class,  or 
appendix,  may  be  composed  of  such  acts  as,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  committed,  and  more  particularly 
according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  may  be  de- 
trimental in  any  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  act  of  one  man  cati 
be  detrimental  to  another.  These  may  be  termed  multiform,  or 
heterogeneous  offences.  Offences  that  are  in  this  case  may  be  te^ 
duced  to  two  great  heads:  1.  Offences  by  falsehood;  and,  2. 
Offences  against  trust  J* 

When  it  was  too  late  (probably  when  the  ground-plan  of  the 
system  was  irretrievably  laid  down)  Bentham  seems  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  slip  he  had  made,  and  a  curious  note  appears  ac- 
cordingly at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  half  retractation  and  half 
apology,  in  which  his  sense  of  his  mistake  is  scarcely  covered  by 
his  unrivalled  self-complacency.  First  he  retracts  it.  '^  Maturer 
views,^'  he  says,  '^  have  suggested  the  feasibility  and  the  means  of 
ridding  the  system  of  this  anomalous  excrescence  ;*'  and  then  he 
suggests  in  effect  the  obvious  one  of  abolition.     Then  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  Justify  it.  '^  This  class^**  he  allows,  ''will  appear  but 
too  plainly  a  botch.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  science,  and  more 
particularly  the  moral  branch ;  the  distribution  of  things  must  in 
a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  their  names ;  arrangement,  the 
Work  of  mature  reflection,  must  be  ruled  by  nonkenclature,  the 
work  of  popular  caprice.''  It  is  a  sad  blemish  in  his  system,  and 
it  is  a  real  pain  to  him  to  allow  its  intrusion ;  but  unwilling  as  he 
isy  he  must  do  it.  *'  When  the  popular  generical  tenns  are  so  in- 
tractable, what  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  asks  (  '^  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  thing;  which  is,  to  retain  them  And  annex  them  to  the  regular 
part  of  the  system  in  ao  appendiK." 

May  we  be  allowed  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  longish  extract 
ffom  a  popular  book  of  tales,  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  ?  A 
friend  of  his  suffered  under  a  malady  not  unlike  Bentham's.  He 
fancied  his  head  was  turned — not  in  figure,  morally,  but  in  fkct 
—physically — on  his  shoulders.  Far  however  from  rejoicing  in 
this  distinction,  he  was  painfully  anxious  to  reduce  himself  again 
to  an  equality  with  his  fellow  creatures,  and  sent  for  the  physician 
accordingly;  arguments  not  prevailing,  a  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  neck,  and  the  next  morning  the  doctor  called  to  learn  the  ef- 
fect Introduced  by  his  black  servant,  he  found  him  sitting  with 
a  friend,  up  and  dressed,  but  after  an  unexpected  fashion.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  reconstruct  himself  in  conformity  with 
the  novel  notion  which  he  entertained  of  the  relative  position  of 
his  parts.     He  was  dressed  wrorig  side  forwards. 

"  His  cravat  was  tied  with  its  customary  formal  precision,  but  behind, 
aft  the  nape  of  bis  neck ;  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  buttoned  down  his 
back;  and|his  trowsers,  moreover,*'  (in  spite  of  their  *^ perversity  of  struC'^ 
twrt/*)  "  buttoned  behind,  and  of  course  the  binder  parts  of  them  bulged 
oat  ridiculously  in  front !  only  to  look  at  the  coat  collar  fitting  under  the 
chin,  like  a  stiff  military  stock  ;  the  four  tail  buttons  of  brass  glistening 
conspicuously  before,  and  the  front  parts  of  the  coat  buttoned  carefully 
orer  his  back,  the  compulsory  handiwork  of  poor  Nambo!" 

The  physician's  laughter,  and  the  patient's  consequent  wrath, 
having  spent  themselves,  the  examination  of  the  case  began — 

responded  to  on  N ^'s  part  in  a  tone  of  contempt  for  the  ad- 

tice  and  opinions  of  the  learned  as  remorseless  as  Bentham  him* 
self  could  desire. 

**  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  recital  of  one  of  the  drollest  con- 
versations in  which  I  ever  bore  part.    N 's  temper  ivas  thoroughly 

•omed  for  some  time.  He  declared  that  my  physic  was  all  a  humbug 
and  a  piece  of  quackery  5  and  the  *  filthy  jmdding  ronisd  his  neck,'  the 
absordesi  farce  be  ever  heard  of  t  he  bad  a  greilt  mind  to  make  Naoibo 
eat  it^  for  the  paids  he  had  taken  In  ibaking  it  and  fastisiling  it  on — poor 
fellow !- 
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If^  however,  the  patient  shared  in  Bentham's  contempt  for  the 
authorit^^  of  the  faculty,  he  at  any  rate  displayed  a  keener  percep* 
tion  of  the  dilemmas  in  which  his  monomania  involved  him, 

**  Presently  he  relapsed  into  a  melancholy  reflective  mood.  He  pro* 
tested  that  the  laws  of  locomotion  were  utterly  inexplicable  to  him — a 
practical  paradox ;  that  his  volitions  as  to  progressive  and  retrogressive 
motion  neatralized  each  other  ;  and  the  necessary  result  was,  a  villainous 
circnmgyratory  motion,  for  all  the  world  like  that  of  a  hen  that  had 
lost  one  of  its  wings  !  That  henceforward  he  should  be  compelled  to 
craw],  crab-like,  through  life,  all  ways  at  once,  and  none  in  particular. 
He  could  not  conceive,  he  said,  which  was  the  nearest  way  from  one 
given  point  to  another ;  in  short,  that  all  his  sensations  and  perceptions 
were  disordered  and  confounded.  He  could  not  conceive  how  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck  could  carry  and  return  the  blood,  after 
being  so  shockingly  twisted  >  or  '  how  the  wind-pipe  went  on,'  aflfording 
a  free  course  to  the  air  through  its  distorted  passage;  in  short,  he  said, 
he  was  a  walking  lie ! 

''  Carious  to  ascertain  the  consistency  of  this  anomalous  state  of  feel- 
ing, I  endeavoured  once  more  to  bring  his  delusion  to  the  test  of  simple 
sensation,  by  placing  one  band  on  his  nose  and  the  other  on  his  breast, 
and  asking  him  which  was  which,  and  whether  both  did  not  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  He  wished  to  know  why  I  persisted  in  making  myself 
merry  at  his  expense  !  I  repeated  the  question,  still  keeping  my  hands 
in  the  same  position ;  but  he  suddenly  pushed  them  off,  and  asked  me 
with  indignation,  if  I  was  not  ashamed  to  keep  his  head  looking  over 
his  shoulder  in  that  way,  accompanying  the  words  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion,  as  if  it  had  really  been  twisted  round 
into  the  wrong  direction.  '  Ah,'  he  exclaimed  after  a  pause,  '  if  this 
unnatural  state  of  affairs  should  prove  permanent — hem  !  I'll  put  an 
end  to  the  chapter!  He,  he,  he !  He,  he,  he  !*  he  continued,  bursting 
into  one  of  those  short  abrupt  laughs  which  I  have  before  attempted  to 
describe.  He,  be,  he !  how  very  odd !'  We  both  asked  him,  in  surprise, 
what  he  meant,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire  in  apparently  a  me- 
lancholy mood. 

"'  He,  he,  he !  exquisitely  odd  !*  he  continued  without  answering  us. 
*  He,  he,  he  !'  After  repeated  inquiries  he  disclosed  the  occasion  of  his 
unusual  machinations. 

"  I've  just  been  thinking,'  said  he,  '  suppose — he,  he,  he !  suppose  it 
were  to  come  to  pass  that  I  should  be  hanged — he,  he,  he  !  he,  he,  he  ! 
suppose  I  should,  how  old  Ketch  would  be  puzzled !  My  face  looking 
one  way^  and  my  tied  hands  and  arms  poking  another  !  How  the  crowd 
would  stare !  He,  he,  be  !  And  suppose,'  pursuing  the  train  of  thought, 
'  1  were  to  be  publicly  whipped,  how  1  could  superintend  operations !  And 
again,  how  in  the  whole  world  am  I  to  ride  on  horseback,  eh  ?  with  my 
face  to  the  tail — or  to  the  mane  }  In  short,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  am,  in  effect,  shut  out  from  society  V 

^'  Oh,'  said  I,  '  look  forward  to  better  days.' 

^'  *  Look  forward  again !    What  nonsense !'  be  replied^  intermpting 
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me^  'imposrible !  How  can  I  hok  forward  ?  My  life  will  henceforth 
be  spent  in  wretched  retro$pectumg  ;'  and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
conceit*  Having  occasiony  doring  the  convenationy  to  use  his  pocket* 
handkerchief,  he  suddenly  reached  his  hand  behind  as  usual*  and  was  a 
little  confused  to  find  that  the  uuusual  position  of  his  coat-pocket  re- 
quired that  he  should  take  it  from  before  !  This  I  should  have  con- 
ceived enough  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  delusion,  but  I  was  mistaken. 

"  Ah  !  it  will  take  some  time  to  reconcile  me  to  this  new  order  of 
things  j  but  practice — practice,  you  know.'  It  was  amazing  to  me,  that 
his  sensations,  so  contradictory  to  the  absurd  crotchet  he  had  taken  into 
his  head,  did  not  convince  him  of  his  error,  especially  when  so  frequently 
compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  long  accustomed  impulses.  As,  for  in- 
stance, on  my  rising  to  go,  he  suddenly  started  from  his  chair,  shook  my 
hands,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter.     <  Well  now  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  V  said  I  triumphantly. 

" '  Ah,  ah,'  said  he,  after  a  puzzled  pause,  '  but  you  little  know  the 
effort  it  cost  me!"' 

The  unlucky  hypochondriac  recovered  from  what  Bentham 
would  call  his  **  retro-regarding"  fancy  to  acknowledge  that  bis 
brain  had  been  the  only  twisted  part  of  him.  Would  that  we 
could  expect  the  same  catastrophe  for  his  antitypes !  And  per- 
haps we  may :  perhaps  even  we  may  be  blamed  for  wasting  time 
and  paper  on  a  form  of  madness  which  if  not  exploded  is  actu- 
all^r  jet  in  process  of  expiring,  and  is  only  revived  by  opposition. 
This  may  be  partly  true.  It  may  be  true  that  as  a  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Benthamism  is  rapidly  becoming  more  contemptible  and 
contemned  among  cnltivated  minds;  and  that  the  ablest  of  its 
pupils  are  rejecting  it  for  a  deeper  and  keener  (may  it  be  a  less 
daugerous)  view  of  their  own  nature  and  destinies.  But  this  is 
not  every  thing,  or  enough;  our  author's  doctrines,  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  tells  us,  and  too  truly,  'Miave  strongly  moved  the  philosophic 
few,  and  their  course  is  rapidly  opening  and  widening  downwards 
among  the  improving  many." — {Pref.  to  Deont.  I,  2.)  As  we 
should  somewhat  differently  word  it,  the  evil  spirit  has  changed 
its  habitation.  Instead  of  two  or  three  men  crying  aloud  and 
cutting  themselves  with  stones,  herds,  in  daring  obedience  to  their 
animal  natures,  are  rushing  into  the  sea*  Were  actual  Utilita- 
rianism and  Utilitarians  as  extinct  as  the  fantastic  creations  of  the 
geologist,  it  will  never  be  out  of  place  to  examine  its  shrivelled 
bones  while  we  have  under  our  eyes  its  child  or  sister,  the  living 
ad?ersary  Socialism. 
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Abt.  III.**1.  Thoughts  on  the  prajeeted  lUvwal  i^ Decanal  or 
Mural  Chapters.  By  a  Wiltdiire  Incmnb^t.  Loiukxu 
Hatchard  and  Son.     18S9» 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  on  Ruri-Decanal 
Chapters,  occasioned  by  a  Pamphkt  latefy  pubHshed,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  prmcted  Revvoal  of  Decanal  or  Hurat 
Chapters,  by  a  Wiit^htre  Incumbent*^*  By  William  Dansey, 
M.A.,  Rectpr  of  Donhead  St.  Andrewj  Rural  Dean  of 
Cbalke,  Wilts;  Author  of  ^'  Horn  Decanicse  Rurale«/'  Lon« 
don.     Bolio.     )84a 

S.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Peculiar  JurUdiction 
of  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  at  the  Visitation  holden  in  the  Car 
thedrett,  Mm  21,  18S9.  By  the  Rev.  Geoife  Chandler, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  Rector  of  AU  Souls, 
St.  Marylebone.     London.     Parker.     1839. 

In  our  review*  of  Mr.  Dansey's  most  important  work,  Hora 
Decanic(B  Rurales,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
section  of  it,  (vol.  ii.  p.  109>  &c.,)  which  contains  some  valuable 
and  interesting  suggestions  for  the  revival  of  Rural  Chapters. 
In  these  suggestions,  supported  as  they  were  by  ample  reference 
both  to  ancient  usage  and  to  die  present  necessities  of  our 
Church,  we  ventured  to  express  our  entire  concurrence.  It  now 
appears  they  have  had  the  fortune  to  be  approved  of  in  more 
influential' quarters;  and  in  one  of  our  dioceses  the  attempt  has 
actually  been  made,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities, to  revive  Rural  Chapters,  if  not  exactly  on  the  ancient 
model,  at  least  in  a  sufficiently  tangible  form  to  create  discussion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  attempt.  The  following  is  Mn 
Dansey*s  notice  of  the  first  step  in  this  important  restoration : 

^'  To  yoUy  Mr.  Archdeacon,  it  was  reserved  to  attempt  this,  '  to 
awaken  the  old  Capitular  body  from  its  protracted  slumber/  and,  with 
that  view,  when  addressing  your  Clergy  at  Visitation,  in  Jnly,  1838,  on 
the  subject  of  clerical  meetings,  you  suggested  the  advantage  which 
might  accrue  from  adhering  to  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  diocese 
in  instituting  such  associations.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  that  I  have  received  from  you  a  formal  proposal, 
under  the  Bishop's  sanction,  for  tlie  actual  orgaaizatk>n  of  a  Rural 
Synod  or  Chapter,  within  this  pait  of  the  Deanry  of  Chalke.^' — pp.  4, 5* 

The  "  Thoughts,  &c.  by  a  Wiltshire  Incumbent''  is  a  very 
candid  and  dispassionate  warning  of  the  possible  inconveniences 
of  this  ecclesiastical  restoration.  The  voice  of  warning  has  in 
our  opinion  a  sort  of  sacredness,  and  always  deserves  an  attentive 
hearing :  to  pay  it  no  respect  or  attention  at  all,  is  the  sure  way 
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to  fulfil  it;  aod  he  best  disappoints  it,  who  yields  to  it  si  certain 
ineasMr^  of  deference.  We  oqIj  hope  that  the  well-considered 
apprehensions  of  a  thoughtful,  a  sound-minde4>  and  experienced 
man,  will  meet  with  a  contrary  fate  to  the  oracles  of  old,  and  fail 
of  being  realised  in  this  best  of  all  possible  ways,  viz.,  by  being 
BOW  lisCened  to,  and  kept  in  view,  as  a  chart  of  the  rocks  and 
skoala  that  lie  in  our  way.  But  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
of  the  possibility  of  many  ill  consequences,  and  the  certainty  of 
spme^  and  therefore  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  we  nevertheless 
do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  give  up  the  opinions  expressed 
upon  this  subject  in  this  Review  pow  four  years  ago.  We  are 
of  course  speakiug  of  Rural  Chapters  in  their  ancient  form,  and 
in  aa  near  an  i^pproacb  to  it  as  our  changed  circumstancea  will 
allow ;  and  decline  to  make  ourselves  answerable  for  all  possible 
imitations  of  the  original  model.  It  is  of  great  importance 
whether  the  name  be  used  as  a  model  or  as  a  mere  pretence* 
General  councils,  convocations,  synods,  parliaments,  and  courts 
of  justice,  have  ere  this  been  held  in  name  but  not  in  deed.  Such 
things  are  mere  impostures,  downright  ecclesiastical,  political,  or 
judicial  swindling.  They  are  successful  in  deceiving  that  nume- 
rous portion  of  mankind,  that  wishes  to  be  deceived,  or  at  least 
has  no  decided  wish  to  be  right.  The  author  of  these  **  Thoughts'^ 
does  not  appear  however  to  suspect  a  want  of  sincerity  in  the 
projected  revival  to  which  he  states  his  objections,  though  he 
thinks  it  will  be  difficult  to  re-edify  and  get  back  the  Rural 
Chapter  in  its  pristine  genuineness  and  identity.  But  we  will 
give  his  objections  in  his  own  words^  and  as  fully  as  our  limits 
will  allow : 

**  In  the  Sf^lisbury  and  Wiltshire  Herald  of  the  26th  of  October  Ia9t, 
b  the  foUowing  aonouncement,  under  the  bead  of '  Clerical  Meetings : 
'  The  Clergy  of  this  Diocese,  feeling  the  urgent  necessity  of  resuming 
the  ancient  custom  of  periodical  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  frequent 
consultation  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  have  at  length  determined  on 
assembling  alternately  in  each  parish  of  the  several  Deaneries^  on  the 
first  week  in  Februsry,  the  first  week  after  Easter,  and  the  second  week 
in  October.' — p.  1. 

"  My  design,  then,  U,  by  the  following  remarks,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  so  zealously  urged  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
recommended,  and,  begging  them  to  pause  and  reflect  maturely  on  its 
possible  consequences,  to  put  before  them  that  which  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  occurred  to  their  own  minds,  lest,  through  inadvertency,  they 
create  additional  confusion,  and  originate  separate  and  individual  in- 
teres ts»  in  the  vain  hope  of  increasing  unity  and  concord. 

'*  The  object  which  they  have  iu  view  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can 
anderstand  it  from  the  public  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Journal  to 
which  1  hare  before  allade^,  to  revive  the  Decanal  or  Rural  Chapters, 
asoal  in  the  fadieat  periodn  of  the  Churcbi  but  which,  gradoaUy  Ming 
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into  disuse,  declined  ultimately  into  total  decay  and  dissolution.  I 
know  of  no  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  meeting  which  could  be  drawn 
into  precedent.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  in  the  first  place^  has  the  true 
nature  of  the  Rural  Chapters  been  properly  understood  }  Is  it  certain 
that  a  correct  view  has  been  taken  of  the  models  proposed  to  us  for  our 
imitation  ?  Arc  the  Decanal  Meetings,  which  it  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined shall  be  established,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  Rural  Chapters  of  old  \  It  is 
obviously  of  the  very  first  importance  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
otherwise  the  foundation  itself  fails,  and  the  whole  superstructure  falls 
to  the  ground.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  accuracy  of  the 
information  which  we  possess  of  their  powers,  or  of  the  precise  mode  of 
holding  them,  either  in  this  or  foreign  countries,  one  thing  seems  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  by  any  means  purdy  deliberative;  neither  did 
they  admit  of  so  much  latitude  of  discussion,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  use  now  intended  to  be  made  of  them  as  precedents.  Popes,  as 
ecclesiastical  history  abundantly  informs  us,  were  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  encouraging  deUberatroe  assemblies  among  the  inferior  orders  of  their 
Clergy ;  they  dealt  more  in  edictSf  and  decreet,  and  rescripts,  and  were 
apt  to  make  very  short  work  of  deliberating  Priests,  particularly  if  their 
deliberations  tended  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  Pontifi''s  sovereign  au- 
thority, or  to  encourage  even  a  reluctant  obedience  to  it.  Their  lan- 
guage was,  '  ut  pastoribus  Sacra  Decreta  saepius  explicentur ;  ut  dis- 
ciplina,  si  quA  parte  neglecta  est,  restituatur  j  utque  de  statu  ac  rebus 
ecclesiarum  certiores  fiant  Episcopi.' 

*'  Accordingly,  the  Rural  Chapters  had  specific  and  weU'defined  objects 
proposed  to  them  |  they  were  armed  with  much  of  judicial  power  ^  all 
Incumbents,  and>  in  their  absence,  their  Curates,  were  summoned  by 
authority  to  attend,  on  pain  of  fine  or  other  penalties,  and  that,  in  no 
other  places  than  such  as  were  duly  allowed  and  appointed  3  not  in  ob- 
scure villages,  but  in  towns  and  the  more  eminent  places  of  the  juris- 
dictions or  deaneries.  They  were  the  vehicles,  not  for  making  canons 
or  orders,  but  for  promulgating  recently-issued  decrees  of  Provincial 
and  Diocesan  Councils  or  Synods,  for  publishing  Church  Canons  and 
Papal  Letters^  for  declaring  Sentences  of  Excommunication,  for  re- 
citing Ecclesiastical  Statutes  and  Synodal  Constitutions.  In  addition 
to  these  more  special  duties,  they  seem  also  to  have  been  invested  with 
authority  for  a  wider  range  of  ecclesiastical  objects,  viz.,  the  reformation 
of  Church  abuses ;  they  were  authorised  to  require  that  presentments 
should  be  made  of  all  violations  of  ecclesiastical  order,  or  personal  moral 
delinquencies,  and,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  to  inflict  censures  and  pu- 
nishments, varying  of  course  in  degree  and  amount,  upon  ofl^enders 
against  public  decency,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  and  to  announce  to 
the  assembled  Clergy  what  cases  and  offences  were  especially  reserved  to 
the  Apostolic  and  what  to  the  Diocesan  See,  thereby  preventing  the 
undue  interference  of  inferior  Courts.  At  one  time,  too,  they  exercised 
very  considerable  jurisdiction,  both  voluntary  and  contentious,  in  testa- 
mentary matters,  tithe  causes,  the  recovery  of  church  dues,  and  in 
matters  relating  to  the  value  oif  benefices  and  advowsons,  and  the  rights 
of  patronage,  &c.  &c.  All  these  powers  they  possessed  In'  the  eariier 
periods  of  the  Church.*' — p.  5—7. 
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*'  I  ncm  proceed  to  state  in  detail  a  few  of  the  objections  whicb^  if  I 
am  not  altc^ether  mistaken,  may  be  reasonably  urged  against  their  re- 
vival, and  more  especially  against  the  deUbcralwe  choracter  which  it  is 
apparently  the  design  of  the  proposed  Decanal  meetings  to  assume. 

'*  And  here  I  am  Dot  about  to  caution  the  Clergy  against  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  convivial  banquetings.  I  have  no  fears  lest  the  Clergy 
of  the  present  day  should  assemble  on  such  occasions  '  ad  compotandunif 
or  that  they  should  '  post  {peractutn*  divinum  mysterium  et)  necessariam 
coUaiionem  quasi  ad  prandhtm  Un  sedeant  ad  tabulam  ct  per  tales  incou' 
vementes  pasteUos  se  ittvicem  gravent/  or  that  they  need  an  admonition 
that  *"  smgvlos  biberes  accipiant,  maxim^  autem  ultro  tertiam  vicem  poculum 
M  non  amtingant,  ne  populo  sud  intemperantid  aliquod  scandalum  afferant^ 
I  am  roost  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
annals  of  our  Church  when  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Clergy  at 
large  rendered  such  cautions  entirely  snpei^uons ;  and  I  have  only  ad- 
verted to  them  at  all  in  proof  that  such  periodical  meetings  as  are  now 
recommended  were  thought  by  those  in  authority  in  former  times  to  be 
not  altogether  free  from  the  possibility  of  abuse.  The  ground  which  I 
take  np  is  one  of  a  different  nature.  In  a  word,  I  consider  them  to  be, 
in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  under  the  present  facilities 
of  communication,  quite  unnecessary  3  and,  if  unnecessary,  liable  to  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  and  mischief.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  no 
longer  required  as  vehicles  for  promulgating  Episcopal  Directions  and 
Orders  to  the  Clergy ;  it  is  clear  also  that  the  more  modern  system  of 
modified  Rural  Decanal  Inquisitions,  and  of  Archidiaconal  and  Episcopal 
Visitations,  has  superseded  the  use  of  Rural  Chapters  as  means  of  ob- 
taining information  for  the  Ordinary  concerning  the  spiritual  state  of 
his  Diocese.  The  pi-oposed  meetings  may,  perhaps,  for  a  time  wear  the 
semblance  of '  nothing  plotting,  nought  caballing,  unmiscMevous  Synods,^  f 
Bot  is  it  certain  that  after  awhile  in  such  periodical  assemblies  (however 
their  objects  may  appear  at  present  to  coincide  with  the  temporary  exi- 
gencies of  the  Church),  so  long  as  they  are  to  be  of  a  purely  deliberative 
character,  and  each  person  is  authorised  to  state  his  oicn  individual  views 
on  various  subjects — is  it,  I  say,  certain  that  the  President  will  always 
be  able  to  maintain  an  effectual  control,  or  that  a  cordial  harmony  and 
agreement  in  opinion  will  be  promoted  among  the  constituents  of  the 
meetings  ?  X  The  deep  conviction  of  my  own  mind  is,  that  they  will 
not.     Mere  discussion,  particularly  when  personally  conducted,  however 

*  Why  did  the  author  omit  these  words  ?  If  the  practice  they  refer  to  was  laud- 
aUc,  we  ought  to  be  reminded  of  it ;  if  it  was  not,  the  nientioQ  of  it  need  not  slianie 
OS.  Froin  the  experience  of  our  own  minds  we  can  say  that  it  is  a  certain  misgiving,  a 
doubtful  and  inisatisBed  state  of  the  conscience,  that  makes  men  slur  over  such  memo- 
rials of  ancient  devotion. 

t  "  The  Quakers  were  thus  characterised  by  Charics  Lamb,  as  stated  in  a  note  to  an 
admirable  little  book,  entitled,  *  An  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service.'  This  book 
should  be  read  by  every  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  that  so- 
lemn and  affecting  branch  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church." — WUtikire  Jneumbem, 

X  "  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  suppressing  the  '  Prophesy- 
ings,'  or  Exercises  with  which  the  old  Rural  Chapters  used  to  be  opened,  was,  that 
they  not  only  drew  great  numbers  qf  people  from  their  own  parishes,  but  that  they  also 
'  led  tbem  into  unnecessary  disputes  about  religion.'  "^^WilUhire  Incumbent, 
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useful  it  may  be  in  promoting  the  ultimate  discovery  of  tmtb  in  doubt- 
ful and  difficult  points^  is  by  no  means  equally  effectual  in  produciag 
present  unanimity.  Is  it  absolutely  impossible  tbat  the  consequences  of 
a  certain  number  of  independent  Clergy  meeting  together,  and  claiming, 
each  for  himself,  an  unfettered  judgment,  with  a  full  confidence  of  the 
Divine  interposition  and  co-operation,  and,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
sometimes  falling  in  with  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  Separatists  from 
our  Church,  may  be  an  increase  of  self-will  and  an  exercise  of  private 
judgment  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  promotion  either  of  unity  in  opi- 
nion or  practical  utility  of  purpose,  in  matters  affecting  the  permanent 
security  of  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Establishment?'' — p.  13 — 16. 

Now  we  cannot  agree  with  our  objector  that  such  assemblies 
as  those  under  discussion  are  no  longer  called  for  as  vehicles  for 
promulgating  Canons,  Decrees,  Statutes,  Constitutions,  See. 
Our  Church,  this  writer  will  agree  with  us  in  hoping,  is  not  an 
anarchy,  in  which  every  one  may  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes :  it  has  its  rules,  by  whatever  name  they  go,  and  in 
whatever  shape  they  be.  It  has  its  canons,  articles,  rubrics,  and 
customs,  which  are  in  their  several  measures  and  proportions 
binding  on  our  consciences.  As  the  Dean  of  Chichester  says  in 
his  very  able  Charge,  it  has  of  late  years  ^'  been  brought  more  for- 
cibly than  heretofore  to  our  recollection,  that  there  are  certain 
rites,  and  ordinances  of  our  Church,  which  we  are  bound  to 
keep, — certain  rubrics  which  we  are  sworn  to  observe, — which, 
if  they  want  the  sanction  of  parliamentary  authority  to  bind  the 
people  at  large,  are  obligatory  at  least  upon  the  clergy"  (p.  26.) 
Kow  we  will  venture  to  ask,  are  these  *^  sacra  decreta"  sufficiently 
promulgated  ?  Have  they  been  enough  issued,  published,  de- 
clared, recited,  and  expounded,  to  the  clergy  f  Certainly  not,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  existing  state  of  clerical  practice.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  clergyman  preaching  the  same  sermon  Sunday  after 
Sunday  consecutively  till  one  of  his  parishioners  made  bold  to  re^ 
quest  a  little  variety ;  on  which  he  replied  that  when  the  sermon 
he  was  then  preaching  had  had  the  desired  effect,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  another.  We  submit  that  the  rules  of  our  Church  need 
a  little  reiteration.  The  clergy  may  have  them  in  print,  in  hand- 
somely bound  volumes,  with  large  margins,  notes  and  references^ 
and  whole  shelves  of  explanatory  or  illustrative  works;  but  what 
of  that  ?  If  the  rules  be  not  obeyed,  let  them  be  read  at  the  first 
Rural  Chapter;  and  if  in  the  interval  they  are  still  disregarded,  let 
them  be  read  again  at  the  next,  and  so  on.  We  can  promise  that 
the  subject  will  not  want  either  for  variety  or  interest  Many 
clergymen  have  really  not  had  the  rules  of  their  ministerial  office 
brought  before  them  in  a  plain,  persuasive,  and  living  manner. 
Tlie  edifying  and  holy  order  of  the  Church  shares  the  fate  of 
many  other  precious  things  in  being  entombed  in  dead  books,  in- 
stead of  living  in  practice^  and  spreading  by  that  eloquence  of 
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huaan  tongue  and  lips  and  eyes*  and  human  examplei  which  pa- 
per and  ink  never  can  come  up  to.     Most  serious  churchmen 
feel  that  our  ecclesiastical  system  is  suffering  manifold  neglects ; 
the  walls  are  rent  and  mouldering,  and  tottering  to  their  fall ; 
and  many  things  therein  of  unquestionable  sanctity  and  use  seem 
passing  away,  or  even  already  forgotten.    Yet  it  is  invidious,  and 
contrary  to  the  natural  modesty  of  private  Christians  and  ministers 
not  vested  with  the  highest  authority,  to  do  so  much  as  to  mend 
abases  and  restore  disuses  even  in  their  own  particular  practic^^-- 
not  to  mention  the  preauraptuousness  of  seeming  to  dictate  to 
their  brethren.    It  is  our  belief  that  many  are  now  waiting,  and 
anffering  their  hands  to  hang  down  idle,  being  loath  to  do  what 
they  think  undoubtedly  right,  from  this  very  feeling  as  universal 
as  it  is  commendable.     Now  Clerical  Chapters  so  arranged  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Clergy,  but  to  divide  them  into  assemblies 
of  a  bulk  suited  not  for  the  speeches  of  few,  but  the  conversation 
of  all,  seem  to  us  well  adapted  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting 
in  the  individual  man.     The  system  of  the  Church  may  seem  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  private  inclinations  and  opinions  may  seem 
mere  idle  tastes  and  theories ;  but  when  the  Clergy,  emerging  from 
their  parlours  and  their  closets,  find  these  enforced  by  living  and 
speaking  authority,  and  recommended  by  the  agreement  of  num- 
bers, then  they  feel  themselves  on  surer  ground,  and  dare  to  obey 
their  own  consciences,  their  God,  and  nis  Church.     Authority 
is  weak  by  itself;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  weak  by  itself;  ezam*- 
pleis  weak  by  itself;  private  judgment  is  weak  by  itself; — we 
daily  see  all  these  agents  lying  lifeless  and  useless  around  us,  like 
the  torn  branches  of  trees,  or  the  detached  parts  of  some  complex 
machiae.     But  put  them  all  together,  let  conference  with  fellow 
men  and  fellow  minds  overcome  the  diffidence  of  thought,  and 
elicit  agreement,  let  the  conclusions  of  reason  and  debate  be  em- 
bodied in  example,  and  the  whole  sanctioned  by  authority,  then  is 
their  united  force  irresistible.     How  often  have  we  seen  people 
doing  what  they  knew  of  themselves  to  be  right  and  even  obli- 
gatory, but  what  they  never  would  have  done,  had  not  their  own 
infirmity  been  assisted  by  a  timely  concurrence  of  authority  and 
eiample*     Now  in  our  humble  opinion  the  Rural  Chapter  is 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  do  us  this  needful  and  friendly  service, 
Begociating  as  it  were  between  our  own  consciences  and  the 
Church,  encouraging  our  willingness,  and  procuring  performance 
for  ker  high  behests.     The  soldier  is  both  willing  and  obliged  to 
encounter  the  advancing  wall  of  pointed  steel ;  yet  in  that  anx- 
ious moment  he  is  glad  of  further  aid  to  his  resolution,  and  by 
ndelong  looks  and  movements  of  his  elbow  he  receives  from  his 
comrades,  and  imparts  in  turn,  mutual  assurances  of  support. 
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The  Rural  Chapter  therefore  may  for  lack  of  more  pressing  bu« 
siness  employ  itself  most  fully  and  profitably  on  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  laid  down  in  its  authentic  documents— even 
though  these  rules  be  ages  old,  written  with  lead  on  a  rock,  and  as 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.     But  lest  we 
should  stagnate,  there  is  other  more  mutable  and  capricious  mat- 
ter, which  clergymen  have  to  deal  with.     The  Church  is  a  fix- 
ture, but  not  so  the  State.    The  extra^-ecclesiastical  character  of 
our  existing  government^  the  civil  establishment  of  dissenting 
communities  and  the  vast  increase  of  dissenters,  several  recent 
enactments,  such  as  the  new  poor  laws,  the  marriage  and  i^egis- 
tration  acts,  and  the  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  our  Cfaarch 
societies,  find  work  enough  not  only  for  the  tongues  and  pens,  but 
for  the  heads  of  clergymen.     They  are  really  puzzled  and  do  not 
know  how  to  act  on  many  general  questions  of  importance  as  well 
as  special  cases  of  difficulty  arising  in  their  own  parishes.     For 
example,  how  are  they  effectually,  and  consiUenily  with  the  Church 
system,  to  stir  up  and  collect  the  charity  of  their  pari^ioners,  whe- 
tner  for  education,  for  missions,  for  church-building,  or  for  the 
poor,  all  in  greater  or  less  degree  now  thrown  upon  their  bands  i 
Perplexed,  baffled,  and  pushed  into  a  corner,  they  are  now  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  act  with  unanimity  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  collected  knowledge  and  experience.     While  we  are  wri- 
ting, many  churchmen  are  being  put  to  no  small  embarrassment 
by  the  condition  annexed  by  the  new  Education  Board  to  all 
their  grants,  viz.  the  right  of  visitation.     Nothing  can  be  more 
plausible  than  such  a  condition, — nothing  apparently  more  un- 
warranted, cowardly,  or  disloyal,  than  to  refuse  compliance.     A 
retired  clergyman  living  in  **  silence  and  unbroken  meditation,** 
whatever  instinctive  antipathy  he  may  feel  to  the  proposition,  is 
not  likely  to  muster  up  sufficient  argument,  self-confidence,  and 
resolution,  to  reject  it.     He  is  willing  to  think  no  evil — ^he  is  ac- 
customed to  do  every  thing  *'  above  board  " — and  has  really  no 
objection  to  let  his  school  be  inspected  by  any  body,  even  by  a 
more  confessed  and  unequivocal  ageut  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
than  a  treasury  examiner.     Confiding  therefore  overmuch  in  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions  he  receives  what  may  turn  out  a  fatal 
gift,  and  at  least,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  mars  the  good  effect 
which  is  intended  by  a  uniform  rejection  of  the  insidious  boon. 
For  our  own  part  when  this  very  question  was  first  broiight  be- 
fore us,  we  could  assign  no  sound  defensible  argument  against 
accepting  national  aid  clogged  with  national  inspection.     Nay  it 
rather  appeared  to  us,  that  whether  we  had  expressly  bound  our- 
selves or  not,  still  that  the  State  had  right  of  access  to  what  were 
in  some  sense  public  schools.    Only  we  smelt  a  sufficiently  ill 
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savour  about  ibat  same  stipulation  to  make  us  awhile  demur : 
tboi^b  reason  could  not  inform  us  it  was  poison,  jet  surer  in- 
stinct did :  we  could  not  help  remembering  that  there  are  per- 
sons, whose  gifts  and  covenants,  though  they  be  ever  so  fair,  have 
yet  a  latent  and  a  pregnant  force  and  meaning  which  may  too  late 
be  learned.  Day  after  day  we  went  on  muttering  to  ourselves 
scraps  of  distrust  and  precaution:  aut  ulla  putatis  Dona  carere 
Danaum  ?  sic  notus  Ulysses  1  *  ^  *  Inspectura  domos,  ventura- 
que  deauper  urbi  *  *  *  Aut  aliquis  latet  error.  Yet  were  we 
much  perplexed.  It  might,  we  thought,  be  wrong  personally  to 
indulge  a  capricious  palate  and  fasudious  stomach,  where  the 
Churches  common  good  was  concerned.  We  felt  ours  to  be  only 
a  prejudice  and  distrusted  it.  While  in  this  strait,  we  chanced 
to  hear  from  a  member  of  our  Rural  Chapter,  for  so  it  might  be 
called,  so  just  and  practical  a  view  of  the  treasury  proviso  in 
question,  so  clear  a  deduction  of  its  certain  and  pernicious  con- 
sequences, that  we  found  what  we  thought  our  squeamishness 
strengthened  into  a  sound  producible  objection,  and  we  parted 
from  him  with  all  the  pride  of  rational  man.  We  felt  ourselves 
now  prepared  to  show  by  argument,  satisfactory  at  least  to  our- 
selves (which  is  all  the  present  point  requires),  that  to  touch  a 
government  grant  so  fettered  would  be  a  downright  and  inevitable 
selling  ourselves  to  the  enemy.  This  good  has  the  conversation 
of  one  brother  done  to  another. 

We  will  for  a  moment  return  to  the  objection,  that  there  are 
now  no  episcopal  mandates  or  such  documents  to  be  promul- 
gated. But  why  are  there  not  ?  Surely  not  because  they  are 
not  wanted.  Surely  not  because  they  would  be  unwelcome  to  the 
inferior  clergy.  We  are  confident  they  would  be  bailed  by  many 
with  gratitude.  Many  would  gladly  restore  various  holy  usages 
of  the  Church  if  they  had  an  episcopal  warrant  which  they  could 
read  from  the  altar  and  circulate  in  the  cottage.  Much  would 
they  do  if  they  could  prove  to  their  parishioners  they  did  it  from 
aathority  and  not  from  forwardness  or  caprice.  Perhaps  the  de- 
licate intimations  of  the  usual  episcopal  charge  are  not  enough 
for  this  purpose :  besides  that  they  are  not  generally  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  are  admonitions  to  the  clergy,  not  pastoral  let- 
ters to  the  people. 

The  Clergy  have  lately  received  from  the  highest  quarters  vari- 
ous reproofs;  addressed,  we  will  submit,  rather  to  their  misfortune 
than  to  their  fault.  They  have  been  charged  with  ignorance  of 
the  existing  Church  system,  and  also  with  not  exhibiting  to  the 
legislature  a  public  and  unanimous  support  of  their  Bishops. 
What  so  fit  as  the  Ruri-Decanal  Chapter  to  enlighten  provincial 
ignorance,  to  diffuse  the  information  necessary  for  a  right  judg- 
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meot  on  each  new  emergency,  to  beget  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing and  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  divers  orders  of  the 
Clergy,  so  that  the  faintest  whisper  of  a  wish,  and  the  most  diiS- 
dent  glance  of  encouragement  or  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
superior,  may  be  made  to  thrill  through  the  whole  system,  and 
heartily  and  openly  responded  to  ? 

No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  or  of  what  is  passing  around  us  every  day, 
would  for  a  moment  wish  the  Clergy  to  live  without  frequent 
communication,  or  without  acting  in  concert.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  it  already ;  or  rather  we  have  had  too  much  attempted, 
for  the  Clergy  will  confederate,  if  not  for  religious,  yet  for  secular, 
purposes.  For  a  century  or  more  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  paralyzed  and  disjointed  ;  treated  like  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion under  military  law ;  two  or  three  together  have  been  ac- 
counted a  riot.  Divide  et  impera,  says  the  state.  The  Clergy 
have  been  insulated  in  their  parishes  and  honourably  exiled  to  their 
parsonages.  Every  one  has  had  to  shift  for  himself,  like  a  man 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island-^to  be  his  own  Church,  Bishop, 
Presbytery,  Diaconate,  General  Council,  Convocation,  Diocesan 
Synod,  and,  we  will  add.  Rural  Chapter.  No  wonder  if  some  of 
them  have  grown  up  in  rather  independent  ways  when  they  have  had 
no  choice  but  to  be  independent.  Many  a  one  has  been  obliged, 
will  or  nill,  to  perform  his  sacred  offices,  and  the  spiritual  govertH 
ment  of  his  parish,  as  if  there  was  no  other  church,  no  other 
parish,  no  other  spiritual  father  and  spiritual  children  on  the  face 
of  the  earth : 

rditriv  ^  o6t  iiyopal  /3ovXi7^<$poi,  o3rc  Oc/icortc 

&Xy  dty  wjnfXMV  opikfy  va(ovirl  Koprira, 

iy  owitrm  yKw^vpoltrc     Ocpurrfvcc  ^i  hcaaroc 

fraiS^y  if^  iiX&^fjup*  ob^  AXX^Xwy  dXeyovvim 

It  is  sometimes  said  truly  that  the  Rural  Clergy  are  so  many 
advanced  posts  of  religion  and  civilization;  ecclesiastical  pic- 
quets  stationed  to  watch  the  insurgent  mass  of  vice  and  bar- 
barism. If  so,  where  is  their  organization,  their  cordon,  their 
pass  word,  their  periodical  exchange  of  salutes  and  intelligence  f 
Their  annual  visitations  are  but  an  occasional  parade  or  grand 
review,  how  shall  these  supply  the  daily  needs  of  their  spiritual 
combat  ?  In  fact  we  have  had  to  fight  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare, 
and  have  accordingly  been  cut  oflF  in  detail  by  the  dissenting  ban- 
ditti, who  possess  every  thicket  and  every  hill,  and  beard  us  at  our 
very  posts.  A  general  subjugating  a  country,  or  a  pacific  prince 
reducing  it  to  law  and  order,  both  are  obliged  to  exteud  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination  and  mutual  responsibility  till  every  indivi- 
dual under  his  authority  is  included.    By  Alfred's  system  of 
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tjTthings  or  decennaries  every  nine  men  were  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  tenth,  any  man  for  whom  none  would  en- 
gage being  punished  as  an  outlaw*  Thus  the  whole  population 
was  mutually  pledged  and  mutually  interested,  and  the  leaven  of 
good  order  made  to  pervade  the  whole  mass.  What  are  our  Ru- 
ral Deaneries  but  clerical  tythings,  which  the  Church  now  as 
imperatively  demands  as  the  civil  policy  did  the  like  institutions 
in  the  days  of  Alfred  ? 

We  do  not  say  the  Clergy  have  not  been  sociable^  but  that  they 
had  no  proper  modes  of  clerical  association.  They  have  met 
together,  but  not  enough  as  Clergymen.  They  have  met  in  what 
is  called  society ;  they  have  exchanged  dinner  parties  and  other 
civilities;  they  have  formed  book-clubs^  or  other  clubs;  and  they 
have  met  once  a  year  at  visitations.  But  can  any  of  these  be 
considered  practicable  and  available  opportunities  of  comparing 
notes  and  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  with  a  view  to  the  good 
of  the  Church,  the  better  dischage  of  ministerial  duties,  and 
unison  of  action  ?  No  more,  we  will  be  bold  to  answer^  than 
the  dahlia  show^  the  conservative  meeting,  the  ball-room,  or  the 
fox  cover.  The  intercouse  of  two  or  three  clerical  friends  and 
neighbours  may  do  much,  but  it  is  no  approach  to  a  general,  i.  e. 
a  universal  interchange  of  views  and  feelings  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Neighbourhoods  are  sometimes  very  desolate,  private 
intimacies  are  very  capricious^  the  intercourse  of  "  society"  is 
apt  to  be  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  at  the  best  what  is  it? 
Can  men  who  feel  the  load  of  infinite  responsibilities,  who  burn 
with  zeal,  but  are  sensible  they  want  knowledge,  and  yearn  for 
some  man  to  guide  them,  can  they  open  their  hearts,  or  if  they 
do,  are  they  likely  to  be  satisfied  at  an  ordinary  dinner  party, 
which  is  all  the  opportunity  many  have  of  seeing  those  of  their 
neighbours  who  are  most  competent  to  advise  diem.  Or  take 
the  more  common  case,  take  that  large  and  not  to  be  neglected 
class  of  clerical  minds,  which  neither  burns  with  zeal  nor  craves 
for  guidance,  which  has  neither  knowledge  nor  zeal,  nor  docility, 
bat  18  perhaps  just  enough  conscious  of  these  defects  to  afford  a 
lK>pe  that  they  may  be  removed,  how  shall  they  be  effectually 
awakened  and  informed  to  their  high  duties  by  the  opportunities 
which  occur  in  the  customary  routine  of  genteel  hospitality? 
Again,  the  visitation  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Archdeacon  neither  is, 
nor  are  we  sure  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be,  a  season  for  reli* 
gioos  consultation.  George  Herbert  indeed  says  that  the  country 
parson  (ch.  xix.)  **  observes  visitations ;  and  being  there  makes 
due  use  of  them  as  of  Clergy  Councils  for  the  benefit  of  the  dio- 
cess.  And,  therefore,  before  he  comes,  having  observed  some 
defects  in  the  ministry  he  then  either  in  sermon,  if  he  preaches. 
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or  at  some  other  tiooe  of  the  day>  propounds  oviong  his  brethren 
what  were  fitting  to  be  done.'*  But  this,  we  conceive,  like  many 
other  parts  of  that  clerical  Utopia,  is  rather  to  be  understood  as 
pointing  out  something  which  ought  to  be  in  our  system,  e.  g. 
Kural  Chapters,  than  as  actually  recommending  for  the  purpose 
visitations,  which,  as  Mr.  Dansey  observes,  have  long  ceased  to 
be  Clergy  Councils ;  we  should  think,  even  before  Herbert's  time. 
Let  any  one  get  up  at  a  visitation  dinner  and  introduce  any  grave 
topic  for  discussion,  we  say  not  any  theological  point,  or  any 
fundamental  question  of  the  Church,  de  summal  rerum,  but  any 
minor  point  of  discipline,  and  we  alL  know. how  he  will  be  re- 
ceived. Every  body  present  will  feel  the  subject  to  be  intrusive 
and  out  of  place  ;  yet  this  is  possibly  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  speaker  and  many  others  present  have  been  in  the  same  room 
with  their  clerical  brethren  since  the  last  Visitation,  excepting 
only  their  two  or  three  immediate  neighbours. 

But  we  are  fighting  a  shadow  when  we  contend  that  clergymen 
should  have  occasional  opportunities  of  professional  conversation 
with  a  larger  circle  than  two  or  three  neighbours.  Nobody  con« 
tradicts  us.  All  ecclesiastical  legislators  have  put  the  clergy  into 
such  bodies — witness  colleges  and  chapters.  The  insulation  of 
the  rural  clergy  is  the  result  of  accident,  and  continues  merely 
because  it  cannot  be  helped — except  that  a  jealous  and  unfriendly 
State  has  a  little  aggravated  the  matter.  But  there  is  no  clergy- 
man who  has  experienced  the  comfort  and  use  of  society  but 
knows  and  feels  that  as  *^  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Nor  are  clergymen  usually 
satisfied  with  the  limited  sphere  of  private  friendship.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  they  should  be.  We  admit  they  are  found 
to  resign  themselves  to  a  narrow  acquaintance,  and  even  to  absolute 
solitude  when  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  doubtless  some  virtues  are 
better  developed  in  such  situations ;  but  this  is  not  our  question. 
Let  us  look  rather  to  the  case  of  those  whose  wealth  or  rank  or 
locality  or  connections,  whether  of  kin,  college,  or  cathedral,  or 
other  circumstances,  put  society  in  its  widest  sense  at  their  power; 
and  then  let  us  ask  what  is  commonly  thought  and  said  of  those, 
who  being  so  situated,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  circle  of  one  or 
two  friends,  and  will  neither  know  or  be  known  out  of  it.  They 
are  thought  either  indolent  or  exclusive,  or  suspicious,  or  guilty 
of  some  such  selfishness.  They  may  of  course  have  conscientious 
reasons,  but  society  has  so  strong  a  sense  of  its  own  claims  to  all 
the  usefulness  and  amusement  which  each  individual  can  contri- 
bute, that  it  is  disposed  to  canvass  rather  severely  all  heresies  and 
schisms  against  its  unity  and  laws.  It  needs  no  Bacon  to  inform 
it  that  a  solitary  man  is  either  angelic  or  sensual ;  and  unless  there 
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18  pretty  clear  evidence  of  tbe  former,  it  will  always  presume  the 
latter  alterDative.  We  infer  then,  as  a  general  rule,  that  as  far  as 
men  have  room  to  choose,  they  will  be  social,  and  ought  to  be 
social,  and  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  rising  sect  of  the 
day.)  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  socializing  rightly,  they 
will  be  apt  to  socialize  wrongly. 

Iq  this  our  major  pr&niss  the  Wiltshire  Incumbententirely  agrees 
with  us  and  with  all  men  of  common  humanity ;  but  his  minor 
premiss,  is,  strange  enough,  the  common  form  of  *^  clerical  meeting.'* 

^No :  if  it  be  thought  advisable  and  expedient  that  the  Clergy  should 
occasionally  meet^aod  confer  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  encourage- 
jnent  and  spiritual  improvement — and  tbe  utility  of  such  an  intercourse 
I  do  not  by  any  means  deny — let  such  meetings  be  of  a  private  character, 
and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Clergy  of  the  same  views  and  opinions, 
and  of  the  same  or  contiguous  districts.  Several  such  '  clerical  meet- 
ings* have  been  already  established,  and  though  not  productive  of  unmixed 
good,  have  yet,  I  believe,  been  found  to  work  well  in  general.  But  let 
tbem  not  wear  any  thing  of  a  semuqffidal  character :  let  there  be  nothing 
like  an  imperium  in  imperio :  in  these  days  of  general  insubordination 
and  democratic  influence,  let  no  experiments  be  made  as  to  how  the 
Chnrcb  might  be  conventional^  governed.  As  there  is  in  the  solar 
system  but  one  sun,  so  let  there  be  but  one  Bishop  in  each  Diocese,  to 
whom  the  Clergy  may  look  for  guidance  and  advice  in  all  their  per- 
plexities ;  and  let  there  be  no  approach  towards  a  system  once  in  former 
times  propounded,  but  very  soon  pronounced  to  be,  *  calculated  to  exalt 
the  Presbytery  at  the  expense  of  the  just  rights,  and  to  the  debasement 
of  tbe  order,  of  Episcopacy.* "— p,  20,  22. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  *'  Clerical  Meetings"  a  safer  vent  for 
the  "  conventional"  feelings  of  the  clergy,  and  less  liable  to  abuse 
than  Decanal  Chapters:    nor  would   we  be  sure  our  cautious 
admooitioner  has  not  even  consciously  smoothed  over  the  dangers 
of  the  former  class  of  societies.     Surely,  to  a  lover  of  Church 
order,  first  appearances  vastly  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Clerical  Meetings  are  in  shape  at  least  mere  presbyteries,  mere 
religious  clubs.     They  have  no  head  or  moderator,  but  what  they 
may  happen  to  set  up  for  themselves ;  and  in  some  cases  are  in 
sad  bondage  to  spiritual  rupawoi,  men  who,  like  Diotrephes,  love 
to  have  the  pre-eminence ;  though  this  evil  is  of  course  less  incident 
to  the. rural  clergy  than  to  those  in  large  towns  and  other  situ- 
ations likely  to  elicit  clerical  ambition.     They  have,  again,  none 
of  that  purifying  salt  and  preservative,  of  traditional  usage,  and 
external  or  derivative  authority ;  they  have  no  rules  but  of  their 
own  making ;  they  choose  entirely  their  own  subjects  of  deliber- 
ation ;  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  projectors,  of  sudden  gusts  and 
transient  humours.    The  clergyman   who  chances  to  hold  un- 
fashionable views,  is.  sometimes  positively  excluded  from   the 
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clerical  meeting,  or  at  least  he  is  apt  to  feel  himself  only  on  suf- 
ferance, not  by  right;  though  in  our  opinion  he  has,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  an  absolute  right  of  access  to  all  such  assemblies  of  his 
ministerial  brethren,  as  exceed  the  usual  numbers  and  the  usual 
objects  of  private  friendship.  The  voluntary  combination  also 
gives  larger  scope  for  the  differences  of  wealth  and  rank  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  which  though  they  be  generally  kept  down  by  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Clergy,  yet  do  sometimes  break  out, 
and  when  they  do,  are  an  intolerable  evil.  Shrinking  modesty, 
calm  judgment,  and  prudent  reserve^  flourish  not  in  the  boisterous 
republic  of  secular  influences :  they  require  the  ^rop  of  Divine 
order  and  just  authority  whereon  to  lean  and  thrive ;  they  ask  the 
help  of  that  Church,  which,  like  the  gracious  sun,  draws  the  hum- 
blest vital  fibre  out  of  the  ground,  and  gives  all  nature  an  upward 
tendency.  Go  to  your  spiritual  democracies  fostered  in  the  genial 
air  of  a  manufacturing  town  or  a  watering-place,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  how  your  individual  men  do  raise  their  heads  and  lord 
it  over  their  brethren.  One  happens  to  have  more  money  in  his 
coffers,  and  can  entertain  his  brethren  more  sumptuously ;  another 
is  the  brother  of  a  peer ;  another  has  an  equal  claim  to  deference 
in  religious  questions,  because  his  ancestor  is  honorably  recorded 
in  his  country's  annals  as  a  traitor  or  a  regicide;  another  is 
son-in-law  to  the  member ;  another  has  a  more  commanding  height 
and  mien;  another  has  stronger  lungs,  more  fluent  words,  a  readier 
or  more  subtle  wit,  a  prompter  memory,  or  a  greater  physical 
confldence  of  judgment.  The  poor  man,  the  insignificant  man» 
the  man  of  humble  origin,  the  man  who  is  weak  in  presence,  the 
man  of  uncircumcised  lips  or  hesitative  mind,  the  bashful  man, 
the  man  whose  thoughts  are  more  just  than  clear,  and  who  rather 
follows  humble  truth  than  swelling  theory;  all  these  are  found 
to  droop  and  hide  their  heads  where  those  other  weeds  of  world- 
liness  cast  their  noxious  shade.  Such  terrene  thunders  drown 
the  still  small  voice.  It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  deny  that  the 
most  legitimate  and  formal  assembly  is  also  liable  to  such  evils : 
yet  w*e  do  affirm  that  exteraal  authority,  ancient  rules,  and  sacred 
sanctions  are  a  wonderful  help  to  weakness  and  to  truth :  and  of 
these  things  there  would  be  at  least  some  show  in  the  Decanal 
Chapters;  there  is  little  or  none  in  the  Clerical  Meetings.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  find  ourselves  supported  in  these  views  by  so 
iiensible  and  experienced  a  writer  as  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
whose  words,  we  perceive,  Mr.  Dansey  quotes  with  deserved 
approbation : 

*'  It  has  formerly  been  remarked,"  observes  Dr.  Chandler,  "  that  there 
never,  probably,  was  a  religious  body,  less  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  a 
regular  and  combined  plan  than  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  or  England. 
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While  the  Rdtnanisto  are  under  the  strictest  regulations  j  while  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  every  denomination  have  their  Confereuces  and 
Meetings^  in  which  they  have  the  opportunity  of  interchanging  their 
ideas>  and  oomhiniog  their  movements ;  we  have  heen  too  apt  to  act  in  small 
platoons^  in  unsupported  divisions :  and  to  this  unwise  course  of  proceed- 
ing we  may  look,  neyond  almost  any  other  cause,  as  a  source  of  our  past 
weakness.  But,  although,  in  order  to  produce  combined  action,  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  Clergy  should  hold  frequent  and  confidential  intercourse 
among  one  another,  I  would  on  the  other  hand  remark  that  such  inter- 
coarse  should  be  properly  ecclesiastical.  The  practice  of  particular 
individuals  meeting  together,  merely  because  they  may  be  attracted  by 
the  sympathy  of  personal  habits  and  common  opinions,  seems  to  be  cal- 
culated chiefly  to  rivet  them  in  their  prepossessions,  to  estrange  them 
ham  the  rest  of  their  brethem,  and  to  form  them  rather  into  religious 
partisaas,  than  into  Churchmen  united  by  the  profession  of  a  common 
fiedth  into  one  fellowship  and  communion*  Whereas  if  they  meet  together 
according  to  ecclesiastical  principles, — as  Clergymen,  for  instance,  of  the 
same  Archdeaconry,  of  the  same  Rural  Deanery,  of  the  same  city  or 
congeries  of  parishes, — then,  independently  of  the  general  advantages  of 
observing  order  and  rule,  they  all  come  together  into  friendly  contact 
and  communication ;  they  learn  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other ;  they  find  that  the  differences  which  may  once  have  seemed  to 
separate  them,  are  less  serious  than  was  supposed  3  each  may  receive 
and  communicate  useful  suggestions ;  and  all  their  varying  shades  of 
opinion  and  practice  are  blended  together  into  harmony,  and  beauty,  and 
mdnlness.  And,  with  this  view,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  our  Bishop 
has  revived,  in  this  Diocese,  the  ancient  office  of  the  Rural  Deans,  as 
being  calculated  to  a£brd  advantages  in  many  ways  j  but  in  none  more 
than  in  bringing  the  Clergy  together,  in  an  authorized  manner,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  their  common  advantage,  in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
duties  severally  committed  to  their  hands.*' — p.  30,  31 

In  venturing  the  above  animadversions  on  the  irregular  charac- 
ter of  the  "  Clerical  Meeting/'  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
liable,  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  it  only  as  opposed  to 
the  Ruri-Decanal  Chapter.  When  the  latter  does  not  exist,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  the  former,  as  something  of  the  sort,  at 
least  in  rural  districts,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Many  clerical 
meetings  have  nearly  all  the  grave,  orderly^  and  profitable  cha« 
racter  we  could  wish ;  and  perhaps  as  ecclesiastical  a  shape  as  is 
now  feasible.  It  is  moreover  wisdom  to  preserve  a  thing  which 
answers  pretty  well  so  long  as  it  is  reconcilable  with  our  con- 
science and  our  notions  of  Church  order.  Thus  far,  though 
BO  further,  its  comfortable  and  beneficial  results  are  a  sufiicient 
argument  for  its  continuance.  Perhaps  also  the  two  may  with 
advantage  exist  together,  the  one  being  the  more  private  and 
fiimiliar  form  of  the  other,  but  yet  gaining  in  order,  gravity,  and 
authority  from  the  connection.    The  two  would  thus  somewhat 
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correspond  to  the  greater  aud  lesser  meetiogs  of  the  old  Rural 
Chapter. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  when  we  speak  of  Decanal  Meetings 
we  do  not  contend  for  certain  existing  territorial  divisions,  though 
one  would  not  wantonly  disturb  ancient  landmarks.  We  contend 
for  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  for  meetings  ''  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  same  or  contiguous  districts"  as  opposed  to  meetings  of  the 
Clergy  *^  of  the  same  views  and  opinions/'  The  former  appears 
to  us  to  be  open  courts;  the  latter  conspiracies, — a  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  froward,  and  sometimes  an  insurrection  of  evil 
doers.  The  former,  we  think,  proper  organs  of  the  Church,  the 
latter  separate  synagogues.  And  we  are  surprised  to  find  a 
sensible  writer,  as  the  Wiltshire  Incumbent  appears  to  be, 
recommending  two  such  different  principles  as  contiguity  of 
district  and  similarity  of  opinion  in  the  same  breath  and  with 
equal  satisfaction.  Most  true  is  it  that  the  latter  are  *'  not 
productive  of  unmixed  good."  It  is  the  former  which  we  are 
advocating  under  the  name  of  Decanal  or  Rural  Chapters.  If 
Deaneries  be  too  large,  let  them  be  sub-divided;  if  they  lie 
inconvenient,  let  them  borrow  and  take ;  if  there  be  any  other 
difficulties,  let  them  be  got  over, — just  as  people  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  dinner-party,  a  marriage,  or  a  journey, — 
with  a  little  management.  Any  how  let  the  principle  of  assort- 
ment be  territorial ;  and  let  us  not  have  the  unedifying  spectacle 
of  a  next  door,  or  next  parish,  clerical  neighbour  excluded  from 
our  meeting  either  because  he  is  or  is  not  one  of  '*  the  godly.** 
Happily  our  Rural  Deaneries  are  no  longer  contaminated  with 
temporal  interests ;  while  the  Rural  Dean  has  not  a  farthing  for 
his  pains,  the  Church  can  remodel  his  district  at  pleasure,  and 
suit  It  to  present  convenience,  without  having  first  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  in  a  battle  with  country  landowners  and  London 
lawyers.  In  this  particular  instance  she  is  not  obliged,  like  the 
Jew  stretched  on  the  tyrant's  rack,  to  ransom  her  limbs  with  her 
gold. 

The  Rural  or  Decanal  Chapter  is  now  so  utterly  obsolete  that 
some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there 
exist  two  quarto  volumes  full  of  compendious  information  and 
interesting  documents  about  them  and  their  presiding  officers. 
That  an  institution  of  which  so  much  can  be  written,  was  swept 
away  by  two  or  three  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  (Henry  VIiI. 
anno  25,)  affords  a  melancholy  example  of  the  destructive  powers 
of  legislation.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  from  Mr.  Dansey's 
vast  magazine  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  can  only 
epitomise  a  few  out  of  his  many  pages.  This  we  will  proceed 
to  do,  hoping  that  the  learned  antiquarian  will  excuse  our  ^*  in-» 
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trudiog  our  sickle  into  bis  crop/'  as  he  ioforms  us  a  canon  of 
Laval  (a.  D.  124])  said  of  the  Rural  Deans  when  they  had  been 
overstepping  the  limits  of  their  office. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Decanal  Chapter  appears  to  have  been 
far  more  usual  in  England  than  abroad.  On  the  continent  the 
prevalent  form  were  monthly  meetings  under  various  shapes  and 
names,  such  as  Calendae,  or  Calendary  Conventions,  or  Calen- 
daram  Comitia.  These  were  like  our  Decanal  Chapters  in  all 
essential  points,  such  as  the  usual  number  of  members,  the  times, 
places,  manner,  and  objects  of  meeting,  and  above  all  in  the 
close  communication  with  the  Bishop,  and  absolute  subordination 
to  his  authority.  *'  Let  nothing  be  done  without  the  Bishop/' 
was  the  very  soul  of  these  institutions.  The  only  real  difference 
was,  that  the  Rural  Deanery  was  not  so  broad  and  determinate  a 
division,  and  the  Rural  Dean  so  recognised  an  office  in  the  Church 
as  in  our  country.  The  essence  of  the  thing,  viz.  the  Rural  Synod 
under  the  Bishop,  was  universal,  and  Mr.  Dansey  illustrates  his 
subject  from  very  remote  times,  and  many  different  countries. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  Bishops  of  various  foreign 
Churches  published  constitutions  referring  to  such  Rural  Synods 
as  of  ancient  date,  commanding  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
clergy  upon  them,  and  prescribing  particularly  the  manner  of 
holding  them  :  and  in  a  later  age  Borromeo,  '*  the  sainted  disci- 
plinarian of  Milan,"  made  them  an  important  feature  and  means 
of  bis  reformation.  In  our  own  country  they  first  appear  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gilds  or  fraternities  of  priests,  and  are  referred  to 
in  canons  and  laws  of  the  reign  of  Edgar  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Indeed  the  Conquest  appears  to  have  somewhat  shorn 
them  of  their  dignity,  as  they  were  then  deprived  of  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  which,  like  the  Levite  in  the  law,  they  had  before  en- 
joyed, not  however  without  some  peril,  as  laws  had  been  required 
expressly  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  capitulars.  Even  in 
Ireland  Mr.  Dansey  draws  his  catena  from  Simon  de  Rochfort, 
Bishop  of  Meath  (a.  B.  1216),  through  Bishop  Bedell's  praise- 
worthy endeavours  (a.  d.  16S8)  to  living  prelates  treading  in 
their  steps.  In  England  Lyndwood  (temp.  Hen.  V.  and  VI.) 
speaks  of  Decanal  Chapters ;  both  those  held  every  three  weeks, 
and  others  called  Principal  Chapters,  which  were  quarterly ;  but 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Anglican  inquirer  he  is  design- 
edly brief  on  the  subject;  because,  as  he  says,  these  Chapters 
nested  rather  on  the  ancient  usage  of  England,  than  on  the  com- 
mon law  of  Christendom.  This  must  have  been  the  day  of  their 
prosperity,  for  thenceforward  they  declined.  Their  power  was  too 
great,  and,  not  being  discreetly  exercised,  provoked  interference; 
so  by  the  constitutions  of  Cardiual  Otho,  the  Archdeacon,  had 
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power  to  preaide  by  himself,  or  bb  official,  and  tbe  Chapter  be* 
came  virtually  his  court.  Attendance  became  more  expensive, 
and  therefore  less  numerous  and  less  frequent,  being  reduced  to 
four  times,  or  thrice,  or  even  twice  a  year.  From  the  injunctions 
of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  it  is  inferred  that 
they  continued  in  some  form  till  Edward  VI.,  but  under  his  sister'a 
iron  sway  the  last  vestige  disappeared.  *'  The  episcopal,  archi* 
diaconal,  and  decanal  synods,  were  then  sunk  for  ever,  being  all 
overturned  by  a  law  enacted  in  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  re^ 
newed  in  Queen  Elizabeth."  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  revive  Rural  Chapters,  both  at  the  Reformation,  at  die  Hamp«- 
ton  Court  conference  in  l603,  and  after  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  many  good  and  able  men,  such  as  Seth  Ward^ 
Brett,  Atterbury,  Kennett,  and  others,  have  pleaded  their  cause, 
or  actually  restored  them,  hitherto  without  lasting  success.  l\ie 
jealousy  of  the  crown,  the  confusion  of  politics,  or  the  suspected 
character  of  the  parties  urging  the  revival,  have  all  stood  in  its 
way.  For  Mr.  Dansey,  we  believe,  is  reserved  the  civic  crown 
due  to  those  who  shall  rescue  from  the  destroyer  a  single  institn* 
tion  of  their  country. 

The  manner  of  holding  the  Chapter  was  as  follows.  The 
Rural  Dean,  or  whatever  else  he  was  called,  Arcfapriest,  or 
Bishop's  Priest,  or  Bishop's  Minister,  Bishop's  Dean,  or  Fora* 
neous  Vicar,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Cborepisco- 
pus  or  Protopapas  of  earlier  times,  as  the  Bishop's  commissary 
convoked  the  Chapter,  and  presided  as  prolocutor,  either  person- 
ally or  by  his  sub-dean,  whom  he  could  not  appoint  without  the 
Bishop's  special  sanction.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting 
the  custom  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  it  was  either  the 
houses  of  the  Capitulars,  in  rotation,  or  the  house  of  the  Rural 
Dean,  or  the  more  eminent  places  in  the  Deanery,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  procuring  provisions.  Inns  and  taverns  were  stricdy 
prohibited.  As  for  the  time.  Chapters  were  held  every  three 
weeks ;  more  usually  the  first  day  in  every  month,  unless  a  festival 
or  other  hindrance  occurred,  in  which  case  they  were  put  off  to 
the  following  day.  Extraordinary  conventions  were  sometimes 
summoned  by  the  Bishop,  and  where  the  Clergy  held  such  me^- 
ings  spontaneously  (for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  English  cus- 
tom alone),  the  Bishop  had  timely  notice  that  he  might  appoint 
the  president,  and  send  a  letter  declaring  his  wishes.  The  meet* 
ing  was  the  work  of  one  day ;  the  Clergy  were  required  to  return 
home  immediately  that  they  might  "  not  sleep  a  single  night 
away  from  their  parishes  to  the  danger  of  the  souls  committed  to 
their  charge."  Those  who  had  come  the  farthest  were  dismissed 
first.    Every  Rector  or  Vicar  in  the  Deanery  was  called  upon  in 
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tlia  first  year  of  bis  incambency  to  swear  to  attend  every  Chapter 
ID  person^  or  by  his  Curate,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  expense  of 
maintaioing  the  Church  discipline  in  the  Deanery.  They  who 
declined  this  oath  lost  their  capitular  rights.  In  some  cases  fines 
were  enacted  for  non-attendance  and  given  to  the  poor,  or  partly 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Rural  Dean.  All  were  obliged  to 
appear  in  their  canonical  dress^  and  strangers  were  excluded. 

The  assembled  clergy,  in  some  of  Mr.  Dansey's  documents 
we  are  told,  began  their  meeting,  after  the  apostolic  example, 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  which  they  had 
prepared  by  confession  the  day  before.  We  are  elsewhere  in- 
formed that  at  a  very  early  date  the  Rural  Dean  was  the  con« 
fessor  of  all  the  clergy  in  his  deanery.  Prayers  {solita  orationes) 
were  offered  up,  and  specially  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  the  ensurag  conference.  A  suitable  exhortation  or  charge 
was  also  delivered.  At  an  early  hour  the  capitulars  partook  of  a 
meal,  which  for  economy,  to  avoid  public  scandal,  and  for  other 
more  serious  reasons,  was  ordered  to  be  very  frugal  and  moderate. 
It  seems  likely  that  in  some  cases  every  one  found  his  own  refresh- 
ment The  Dean,  whose  emoluments,  excepting  a  few  fees,  are 
the  subject  of  interesting  but  unsuccessful  research  by  his  mo- 
dem successors,  was  charged  with  the  expenses  of  his  own  reti- 
nue of  ofllicials  and  servants.  We  may  observe  that  as  early  as 
the  diirteeoth  century  the  meetings  of  the  Rhemish  Clergy  were 
degenerating  into  convivial  banquetings,  as  appears  from  the 
pains  taken  to  stay  the  evil. 

The  various  objects  of  the  conference  which  followed,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  various  documents,  were, — the  more  easy 
discharge  of  the  Dean's  official  duties  by  conversation  with  his 
brethren ;  consultation  on  the  peculiar  affairs  of  the  deanery ;  in- 
qairing  into  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  several  parishes ; 
mutual  examination  and  correction  both  in  points  of  private  and 
of  ministerial  duty ;  settling  controversies  and  quarrels  ;  discussing 
cases  of  difficulty ;  restoring  discipline  if  any  part  had  suffered 
neglect ;  ascertaining  and  repairing  abuses ;  the  promulgation  of 
decrees  of  the  Church,  episcopal  institutions  and  other  rules,  ex* 
plaining  them  clause  by  clause ;  the  publication  of  royal  mandates 
for  the  ofltering  up  of  special  prayers ;  making  known  excommuni- 
cations and  other  ecclesiastical  sentences ;  teaching  to  the  younger 
Clergy,  and  inculcating  on  all,  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  particularly  the  right  mode  of  administering  the  sa* 
craraents  ;  discussing  and  settling  penetential  services ;  declaring 
to  the  chapter  the  standing  cases  of  guilt  in  the  several  parishes, 
aid  applying  to  them  the  rules  of  the  Church,  (inasmuch  as  in 
some  the  pnest  might  pronounce  absolution^  in  others  only  the 
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Bishops^  and  others  were  reserved  for  the  *^  Apostolic  see**) ;  ei- 
amination  of  schools^  and  selection  of  scholars  thought  proper  for 
holy  orders;  inquests  on  vacant  benefices;  besides  certain  secular 
matters,  of  which  the  Chapters  were  in  course  of  time  deprived^ 
such  as  their  contentious  jurisdictiou  in  testamentary  matters, 
tithe  causes,  and  recovery  of  dues,  their  power  of  inflicting  pu- 
nishments, and  their  care  of  the  Church's  temporalities.  This 
latter  part  of  their  capitular  functions  was  no  slight  cause  of  the 
degeneracy  and  dowufal  of  the  body.  They  thus  interfered  with 
temporal  interests,  and  inconveniently  clashed  with  other  courts. 
With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  these  functions,  we  may  observe 
that  in  most  of  the  proposed  instructions  drawn  up  since  the  Re- 
formation both  here  and  abroad,  they  have  been  generalized  or 
softened  into  such  objects  as  the  promotion  of  piety,  pastoral  zeal 
and  knowledge,  and  the  discussion  of  certain  books  prepared  by 
appointment  in  the  interval  between  the  meetings.  We  must  add 
that  all  the  resolutions  and  acts  of  the  Chapter  were  immediately 
laid  before  the  Bishop  in  council. 

We  fear  our  observations  will  sufier  a  good  deal  in  point  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  depth  from  the  unlucky  circumstance  that  the 
bulk  of  them,  including  the  above  sketch  of  the  Ruri-Decanal 
Chapter,  were  written  before  Mr.  Dansey's  Letter  in  reply  to  the 
Wiltshire  Incumbent  appeared  or  was  expected.  We  have  there* 
fore  been  obliged  to  quarry  our  materials  rather  roughly  out  of 
his  Horse  Ruri-Decaniae,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  succincter 
controversial  form  in  which  his  present  publication  puts  the  mat- 
ter. We  have  not  time  nor  perhaps  patience  to  re- write  what  we 
have  written :  and  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  see  this  subject, 
one  we  are  certain  of  growing  importance,  either  more  learnedly 
illustrated,  or  more  closely  argued,  or  more  forcibly  recommended 
to  notice,  we  must  refer  them  to  Mr.  Dansey's  LiCtter.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  however,  especially  the  first,  containing  an  account 
of  the  actual  measure  concerning  which  the  controversy  has  arisen, 
must  in  fairness  to  the  question  be  presented  to  the  reader. 

"  The  subjoined  rales,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  which  you  drew  op  for  the 
organization  and  govern meut  of  the  Decanal  Chapters,  and  submitted  to 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  with  their  entire  approval,  are  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fearful  forebodings  of  the  '  iDcumbent/  in  p. 
J  9  ;  while  the  extracts  below  given,  from  synodal  decrees,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Capitular  meetings  of  old,  supply  ample  authorities  for  the  new 
scheme.  The  extracts  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Hora 
DecamccB  RuraUs.  « 

"  1 .  That*  the  Archdeacon,  Rural  Deans,  and  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 

*  "  Archipresbvteri  diligentdr  convocari  fiiciaut  capitula  ruralia  pnecipois  locis  deca* 
natnum,"  dec. 

"  Ad  Capitula  universas  cierus  conveniat ;  iis  solum  excdpUs,  quos  impediaientuai 
^Monicom,  aut  pnatens  eccle»ia  necesiitas  Tenire  non  permittet,"  &c. 
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deaoonry  of  Sarum»  whether  under  pecaiiar  joriadictioa  or  not,  do,  wUk 
the  consent  of  the  Ordinary ,  meet  within  their  respectL?e  Decanal  districts 
periodically,  viz.  during*  the  last  week  in  January  or  first  week  in  Fe- 
bruary^  the  week  after  Easter  week,  and  the  second  week  in  October — 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  such  places  as  may  be  locally  con- 
venient to  the  Clergy,  and  will  afford  the  advantage  of  private  accommo- 
dation*}-. 

"2.  Tbatt  tbe  Archdeacon,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  Rural 
Dean,  preside  on  the  occasion,  r^olate  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and§ 
record  tbe  minutes  of  tbe  meeting,  for  tbe||  inspection  of  the  Bishop 
together  with  tbe  names  of  the  Clergy  present* 

^*  3.  That^  the  business  of  the  day  be  opened  with  prayer,  either  in 
tbe  Churchy  or  in  the  house  of  the  minister,  whereat  the  Chapter  is  held  : 
in  which  latter  case,  the  form  of  prayer  be  tbe  collects  following  :— > 
'Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  &cJ  '  Collect  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday/  'for 
Unity,' '  Good  Friday'  (Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  &c.), '  for  tbe 
Church  militant/  and  <  tbe  Lord's  Prayer ;'  to  conclude  with  '  the  Grace/ 

"  4.  That  these  meetings  be  for  the  general  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  fbrtbering**  Clerical  communiou,'of  transmitting  through  authorized 
agencyf^  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  Diocesan  and  Archdeacon, 

*  "  Qqivis  in  6UO  decanato  parocbos  sibi  oomniissos  ter  quotannie  oomrocet  inter 
Eptphaniam,  scilicet  (Jan.  6),  et  Purificationem  (Feb.  i),  Doininicaio  txatidt  (S.  after 
Ascension)  ct  Trioitatera,  Festum  KeinigU  (Oct.  1)  et  omnium  Sanctororo  (Not.  1) 
diebas  et  lodt  per  enm  electis."— ''  Ordinarid  ter  in  anno,  et  non  Mepias,  absque  sin- 
golari  caus&,  convocent  onmea  suos  pastores  decani/' &c«  '*  Semel  in  qnarttannl,  &c." 

-f  "  Non  fiant  in  hospitiis  aut  cauponis  publtcis  Congregationes,  aed  vel  in  eccieaiA 
paiochiali,  rt\  in  domo  canonic^ ;  nee  semper  in  ono  eoderaqae  loco,  sed  in  diversis ; 
vel  abi  aagis  comniodora  Tidebitor..  ..peracth  omnibus,  qui  voloerint,  panem  cum 
earitate  et  graliarom  actione,  in  domo  confratris  sui  simul  cum  fratribas  sois  frangant,*' 
&c 

*'  The  meeting  fo  be  allwaies  eitlier  in  the  dean*s,  or  some  otlier  grave  roinister's 
honae."— Bp.  Ward's  Papen,  1670.    Diocese  of  Sarum. 

^  "  In  hisce  capitulis  Archipresb^teri  presint,  et  moderentur  ttactatas  cleri  de 
cororoonibus  negotiis  decanatoum/*  &c. 

**  Vicarios  proliibemos  constitui  ab  archidiaconts  et  decanis,  nisi  ex  justil  cao8&  ab- 
santes  foennt.    Ace. 

§  "  Matricnla  babeatur,  in  qa&  omalum  saoerdotam  Bominii  inaeribanlor,  ofiicia," 
he,  "  Acta  capitulorum  singuiorum  presertim  roajoris  momenti  in  libroiu  peculiarem 
referantur,"  &c. 

I  '*  Post  ciijasque  capltuli  finera  referet  decanus  vicario  nostro  coram,  si  commode 
poasit,  vel  per  literas,  quid  actam  sit/'  &c. 

T  "  Ante  omnia  hoc  diligentissim^  observetur,  bt  ab  oralione  qoaeque  congregatlo 
iocfaoelar,  et  simul  terroinetur/'  &c. 

"  In  capilnlis  initium  rerttoi  agendarnm  aumator  ab  invocatione  Spiritns  Sancti,  quo 
dlrigente  de  rebus  ecdesis  conferatur/'  &c. 

^*  **  Conferant  decani  cum  suis  confratribus  dc  iis,  quae  ad  boni  pastoris  officiam,  et 
ad  curam  animaroro  recte  gcrendam  pertinent,  ei  consulant  de  difficultatibu8»  grave- 
nniibua,  et  inconiroodis  cojualibet  ecclesisB,  qoorum  explicatio,  vcl  reroedium,  aliorum 
conairiiun  et  operam  requirat,"  he. 

ft  Congregaiionis  presides,  si  qusB  nos  illis  significata  aut  dicta  voluerimas,  ea  nos* 
tro  nomine  exponent,*'  he* 

**  Archipresbjtcri,  quos  decanos  ruralcs  vocant,  ndhibentur  ad  convocandam  Clerum 
^^lEnificandom  cis  uonnthil  ab  ordinario  (at  fit)  per  literas. 

"  De  his  oronibas,  et  si  quid  proprie  mand&rit  episcopus,  deque  aliis  qusB  ad  utilis 
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ivheoever  deemed  advisable,  to  the  Rural  Glei^y  -,  and*  on  the  oAcr 
band,  of  collecting,  by  a  prompt  and  coBvenieot  method,  the  kidin* 
doal  opiaioQs  of  the  ktter  on  any  pending  matters  of  inleresl  to  the 
Church. 

^^  5.  That^  the  subjects  of  discussioa  be  such  matters  only  as  aie  of 
Ecclesiastical  interest,  whether  of  a  local  or  geoeral  nature  5  aad  thai  the 
Rural  Dean,  when  notifying  the  day  and  house  of  meeting,*!*  coBsmttM-* 
cate,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  Clergy  of  his  district,  the  subjects 
to  be  stthmittedj  by  the  Archdeacon,  or  hia  repiesentative,  with  the  Bim 
shop's  sanction,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chapter. 

'*  6.  That,  in  addition  to  the  periodical  meettnga,^  the  Rvral  Deeo, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  or  Archdeacon,  invite  the  attendance  of 
the  district  Clergy,  at  such  special  times  and  places  as  circmiiataneea 
Biay  require. 

*'  7.  That  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  unioB  be- 
tween the  several  Deaneries,  the  Rural  Dean  or  other  Clergyman  of  one 
Decanal  district,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Ard:ideaGOo,  accompAny  him 
to  the  meeting  of  the  district  next  adjoining.  And  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary  for  the  Archdeacon  to  appoint  a  representative  on  aay 
occasion,  then  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be  empowered  to  appear  and 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  antecedent  meeting  in  his  own  district  to 
the  assembled  members  of  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 

"  Such  is  our  Capitular  code  of  laws  and  regulations,  under  which, 
God  helping  us,  we  trust  we  may  falsify  the  predictions  of  our  opponent 
(p.  18-19),  and  *  prove  him  to  have  felt  unnecessary  alarm.' 

^'  With  regard  to  the  deiiberative  character  of  the  Rural  Chapters  of 
old,  however  hesitatingly  admitted,  and  as  a  very  secondary  branch  of 
their  functions,  by  ^tbe  Incumbent*  (pp.  6,  11,  13),  I  must  say  that  the 
ablest  Ecclesiastical  antiquaries  acknowledge  it  in  the  most  express  terms^ 
as  Lyndwood,  Ducange,  and  a  host  of  canonists  at  home  and  abooad. 
Having  described  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Rural  Court^ChrisllaBy 
Bishop  Gibson  says, '  These  and  the  like  measures  for  detecting  and  sup- 
pressing of  vice,  together  with  the  convent lu  communes,  which  Lyndwood 
speaks  of,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  religion  within  the 


tatem  aDimaram  episcopi  cognitionem  deaidennt,  ipsum  per  Iiteras  diJigeat^  cercio- 
rem  faciant." 

'*  In  his  kalendarom  comitiis,  ut  decet  miDistros  Christi  saptenter  se  gerant,  et  qsK 
inter  ipsos  agitata  fueriut,  ad  epbcoparo  referant,  ut  quod  statuendam  censuerit  ad  ip^ 


S08  remittat." 


*  "  Ut  decani,  qus  ipsis  ratione  decanatiis  incumbant  officia  faciliiu  ezequaDtnr, 
llceat  ipsis  pastores  sui  district's,  cam  expedire  judicarint,  convocare,  de  stata  et  re- 
bus ecclesiarum  cum  illis,  vel  singalis,  vel  omnibus  siroul  agere,  de  pastorali  oflkao, 
observatione  statutoram  consilia  inire,  controversias,  si  que  orts  sint,  compooerej  alia- 
que  agere  quse  pro  officio  facienda  ipsis  incumbent/'  &c. 

-f  **  lu  literis  innotescenttalibus  pro  futur^  congregatione  intimand&,  proponantar  per 
decanum  ioci  quse&tiones/'  &c. 

%  "  Capitola  ruralia  nihil  omnind  facient,  quod  eis,  vel  eoram  decanis,  in  synoda- 
libus  decretis,  vel  alias  expresse  permissum  non  fuerit." 

§  "  Arcbipresbjteri..  ..con vocari  faciant  capitula  ruralia..  ..aliquando  extraordi- 
narie  ad  voluntatem  nostram,  si  nobis  visum  fuerit  aliquid  10  bti«  conveatibos  cuia 
dero  commonicare.'* 
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aiBid  the  pQUkhiDg  of  tbe  oomtitiitions  and  otden  made  in  the  pfroriii^' 
ckl  sod  diooesan  synods,  seem  to  have  been  the  proper  work  of  Rurai 
Chapters.**  *•  In  the  qaarter}y  meetii^/  says  the  Bishop  of  Rochester^ 
*  delibertttUM  was  held  of  such  matters  as  were  thought  proper  to  be  hud 
before  the  Bishops ;  aod  tbe  parochial  Otrgj  advised  togetker  about  all 
affairs  in  which  they  were  particularly  concerned,  and  took  oommoD 
mcaanres  and  resolntions  about  them.' 

'"  The  office  of  a  Rural  Bean  anciently  in  this  Church;  write*  Bisbc^ 
Seth  Ward,  '  was  to  hold  meetings,  caUed  Capitnla,  once  a  month  or 
c^Uoer,  with  his  clergy,  there  to  deliberate  of  matters  fit  to  be  given  no* 
tace  of  to  the  Biahcp.'  And  in  tbe  scheme  which  he  drew  up  for  ren<K 
mating  the  Decaiud  jurisdiction  of  fan  diocese,  having  enumerated  sundry 
matters  of  eonfiirenoe^  he  distributes  them  nnderfive  heads^  forCapitidar 
diacnssioB,  closing  his  schedule  with  this  remark — *  That  the  dean  keep 
a  diary  of  the  accounts  given,  or  reso^tilions  taken,  in  reference  to  any  o£ 
these  heads  ;  and  at  every  six  months  ended,  give  the  Bishop  a  peifect 
accoam  oi  everything  done  or  attempted  in  pursuance  of  these  or  any 
other  instractioBs.* 

^*  This  kind  of  synodid  discussion  was  a  part  of  what  is  technically 
called  voluntary  jurisdiction,  a  term  under  which,  on  the  authority  of  an 
eniaent  living  civilian,  may  be  included  all  such  matters  as  are  trans- 
acted withoBt  any  solemn  process  of  judicature^  in  a  deltberathe  rather 
than  8  jndidal  court. 

*'  The  Rural  Chapter  partook  largely  of  tbe  character  of  a  ddihctathe 
aaaemhly,  and  continued  to  exercise  this  as  wdl  as  its  other  faoctions, 
tiU  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  eventful  period  tbe  court 
ccaaed  to  meet  j  it  was  not  formally  dissolved,  but  it  died  away.  (pp. 
17,  22.) 

**  While  the  Rural  Court-Christian,  then,  existed,  it  was  a  deUherative 
amewttfy.  Indeed  the  '  tractatus  den  de  cvmmunibua  negoHis  dtcematuam 
mma/L  necessarily  have  required  some  licence  of  consultation  and  coUoqtual 
dkcasdon — they  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  it,  though  the 
RvbI  Bean,  or  Archdeacon,  if  present,  would  take  care  it  was  not 


^  Upon  this  point  indeed  I  go  much  farther  than  my  learned  friend 
and  any  thai  *  expressions'  beyond  number  *  occur'  in  our  Insular  and  in 
Contioental  *  decrees  of  synods/  (I  should  weary  you  were  I  to  quote 
them),  corroborative  of  tbe  unrestricted  deliberative  capacity  and  practice 
of  Rmral  Chapters,  as  *  Conventos  Communes,*  '  for  tbe  good  of  the 
Church  and  i^gion  within  the  deaneries,'  '  de  rebus  Ecclesias,'  &c. 
*  de  rebus  ecdenasticis  et  spiritualibus,'  &c.  *  de  difficuhatibos  eS  in- 
commedia  snarwn  parochiarum,'  &c. '  de  communibus  negotiis  Decana- 
tuwD,  &c.' — while,  at  the  same  time,  our  ecclesiastical  records  sfaow  that 
these  courts  were  likewise  the  legitimate  channels  of  communication 
between  the  Bishop  and  tbe  rural  Clergy  on  all  matters  of  Church  order 
and  discipline  in  their  most  extensive  sense.  In  short,  they  did  that, 
which  it  is  now  found  utterly  impracticable  to  do,  either  at  Episcopal 
or  Archidiaconal  visitation  synods  to  tbe  extent  requii'cd ;  tbey  afforded 

*  Codex  J.  £.  A.  Tit.  xlii.  cap.  ]&.  p.  973. 
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epportuniiies  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  Cbarch^  of  communicating 
intelligence,  counsel,  and  direction^  personally  or  by  letter,  on  all  Eccle- 
siastical matters,  as  often  as  the  interests  or  exigencies  of  the  Establish- 
ment, either  general  or  local,  demanded  it ;  and^  by  so  doing,  they 
quickened  its  mechanism,  and  gave  life  and  vigour  to  its  movements  in 
every  parish  of  the  land. 

"  The  visitational  queries  of  Bishops  and  Archdeacons  would  rather  go 
to  supersede  the  personal  functions  of  Deans-Rural,  to  whose  inquisitions 
they  are  for  the  most  part  analogous,  than  to  trench  upon  the  voluntary 
department  (the  only  one  attempted  to  be  restored)  of  their  Capitular 
jurisdiction.  But  the  fact  h,  the  inquiries  of  the  superior  officers,  ad- 
dressed to  the  churchwardens,  have  been  long  found  insufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  aimed  at,  the  support  of  Church  discipline;  and 
therefore  local  deputies,  '  VicarU  Episcopmrum  et  ArchidiaconortmC  m 
Lyndwood's  words,  have  been  generally  re-established  vrith  the  best 
effect ;  while  the  non-revival  of  their  useful  adjunct  the  Rural  Chapter, 
at  the  same  time,  (and  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,)  has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  anomalous  Clerical  associations  or  meetings,  circumscribed  by 
no  Ecclesiastical  limitations,  and  based  upon  no  well-understood  prece* 
dent  or  usage  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  on  record  and  cannot  be  denied^  that  Decanal  inquisitions 
were  prosecuted  much  more  effectively  heretofore  by  the  Bishop's  dele- 
gate, when  he  was  assisted  by  the  Incumbents  of  his  Deanery  in 
Chapter  assembled,  than  at  the  present  time  when  he  officiates  alone. 
The  local  Council  was  always  at  the  Dean's  call,  not  only  to  receive  the 
Diocesan's  pastoral  communications,  but  to  furnish  his  representative 
with  any  local  information  he  required,  to  perfect  his  *  Acta  vrntaHanU, 
before  presenting  them  to  the  Bishop.     (C  /.  E,  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  973.) 

*'  But  granting  that  such  meetings  of  the  Clergy,  for  Ecclesiastical 
purposes,  may  have  worked  beneficially  for  the  Church  in  those  days, 
still  '  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  under  the  present 
facilities  of  communication,'  we  are  told  they  are  quite  unnecessary ;  and, 
if  unnecessary,  liable  to  be  '  productive  of  inconvenience  and  mischief.' 
Here  of  course  the  author  and  myself  are  directly  at  issue.  My  con- 
viction remains  as  recorded  five  years  since,  in  my  H.  D,  R,  (vol.  ii. 
sect.  iv.  p.  109,)  decidedly  favourable  to  the  reorganization  of  Run- 
Decanal  Associations.  The  Church  economy  of  our  Deaneries  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  incomplete  without  them. 

*'  So  far  from  being  '  productive  of  inconvenience  and  mischief,'  I 
feel  assured  that  such  Clerical  conferences,  again  renewed  according  to 
established  rule  and  precedent,  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Cburch  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  present  time,  and  would 
tend  to  sustain  discipline,  and  promote  good  order  within  her  pale. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  a  very  limited  experience  will  enable  us  to  speak  of 
the  result  of  our  revived  Chapters,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  they  have  been 
most  effective  aids  to  yourself  and  to  the  Rural  Deans,  in  supporting^ 
under  the  Bishop,  the  discipline  of  the  diocese,  and  carrying  forward  the 
great  works  of  charity  in  which  the  Church  is  at  the  present  time  so 
zealously  engaged.    They  have  been  hitherto  the  instruments  of  un- 
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i|aal]fied  good.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  such  consequences  from  their 
general  restoration  as  are  hinted  at  in  pp.  15,  16.  The  synodal  code 
gives  the  president  full  power  over  all  subjects  actually  under  discussion, 
they  are  farther  guarded  and  restricted  by  express  enactment,  are  notified 
before  each  session  by  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  and,  lastly,  trans- 
mitted, through  the  Rural  Dean^  to  the  members  of  the  Chapter.  Such 
evils  as  are  contemplated  in  the  pages  referred  to,  are  certainly  not  so 
likely  to  occur  in  a  Rural  Chapter,  conducted  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Archdeacon  or  Dean,  ('  Episcopi  vicem  gerens,"*)  upon  the  plan 
stated,  as  in  an  ordinary  clerical  meeting,  (to  which  the  '  Incumbent,' 
however  strong  bis  opposition  to  Decanal  Chapters,  scarce  seems  to 
object),  protected  by  no  precautionary  measures,  and  held  under  no  au- 
thority whatever. 

''  The  cause  of  Rural  Chapters  must  not  be  prejudiced,  by  connecting 
them  with  the  *  prophesyings  of  the  Elizabethan  reign  *  *  *  No  Rural 
Chapters,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  history,  were  at  any  time 
opened  with  those  '  Exercises,*  whatever  suggestions  may  have  been 
made  to  the  e£Fect  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  or  in  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference." — Mr.  Dansey's  Letter,  pp.  23—26. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  Decanal  Chapters  with  some  such 
regulations  as  those  we  have  just  quoted,  having  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  usual  and  only  form  of  clerical  meeting;  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  the  Bishop  through  bis  Archdeacon ; 
presided  over  by  Rural  Deans  who  yearly  rendered  back  to  the 
Bishop  their  seals  of  office,  and  submitted  to  him  the  acts  of 
their  several  Chapters ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  our  hypothesis 
let  us  suppose  the  system  had  on  the  whole  worked  moderately 
well,  had  produced  both  knowledge  and  conformity,  both  zeal 
and  humility,  making  the  clergy  both  wise  capitulars,  and  modest 
subordinates ;  let  us  then  suppose  that  certain  of  them,  desiring 
to  be  released  from  ancient  trammels,  or  feeling  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  their  existing  rulers,  or  from  other  such  reason,  were 
suddenly  to  secede  from  the  Chapter,  and  make  a  new  and  vo- 
luntary combination  and  order  of  meetings,  choosing  their  own 
presidents,  their  own  times,  their  own  prayers,  their  own  topics 
of  discussion ;  were  to  present  to  their  Bishops  uncalled-for  me- 
morials on  subjects  which  he  had  not  initiated,  and,  in  a  word, 
were  to  do  all  things  of  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  their  own 
caprice,  fancy,  impulse  and  suggestion,  whatever  they  thought 
right  in  their  own  eyes ; — if  all  these  things  were  so,  we  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  ask  on  which  side  of  the  question  should  we 
have  our  worthy  objector,  the  Wiltshire  Incumbent  i 

But  it  is  inquired,  will  Decanal  Chapters  be  manageable  and 
obedient  to  authority  i  Will  they  always  submit  to  be  merely 
organs  of  the  Church,  and  not  aspire  to  aniudependent  individual 

*  Bitbop  Lyndwood  frequently  so  calls  tbe  one  and  the  other  id  liis ''  Protinciale." 
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essence  ?     We  answer  with  the  question^  how  do  some  clerictl 
meetings  behave  ?     Do  not  some  coteries  under  this  or  simtiar 
appellations,  besides  tyrannizino;  over  the  inferior  clergy,  dictate 
to  Bishops,  control  their  appointments  and  other  actions,  me- 
morialize them  contrary  to  their  declared  views ;  and  do  all  this, 
and  more,  to  the  great  (so  called)  Church  societies  ?     And  have 
they  not  succeeded  in  this  dictation  to  a  great  extent?    What 
else  can  we  expect  them  to  be  bat  unruly  and  tyranuical,  when 
we  consider  their  constitution.    While  the  Ruri-Decanal  Chapter 
contains  a  just  admixture  of  the  monarchical  and  the  democratical 
principle,  the  ^'  Clerical  Meeting'*  is  monstrous  in  point  of  re* 
gimen,  a  mere  mob  or  oligarchy,  unless  it  be,  what  in  a  country 
where  wealth  is  idolized  it  is  very  apt  to  be,  a  base  timocracy. 
But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  clerical  meetings  have  nothing  offi- 
cial about  them,  and  therefore  neither  is  the  Church  compromised 
by  them,  nor  are  any  of  her  officers,  as  far  as  their  office  is  con- 
cerned.    To  this  we  reply  that  even  though  the  Church  collec- 
tively be  held  guiltless,  still  mischief  is  actually  done  ;  her  mem- 
bers are  presumptuous,  her  authority  is  usurped,  erroneous  views 
are  crammed  down  men's  throats,  improper  measures  are  pro- 
cured, and  the  multitude  goes  astray.     As  a  specimen  of  what 
clergymen  will  take  upon  themselves  to  do  out  of  their  own  head 
we  will  instance  an  association  of  ("forty"?)  clergymen  in  Hert- 
fordshire, who  have  publicly  bound  themselves  to  denounce  in 
rotation  to  one  another's  congregations  certain  of  their  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  whose  views  happen  to  be  too  Catholic  for  their 
own  spiritual  calibre.    To  this  nefarious  suicidal  scheme,  calcu- 
lated to  rip  open  the  very  bowels  of  the  Church,  some  most  re- 
spectable names  are  publicly  subscribed,*     But  to  return  to  our 
point.     We  say  the  mischief  is  really  done;  and  though  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  the  Church  is  not  directly  compromised,  that 
although  the  Philistines  have  sorely  beaten  us,  the  ark  of  God  is 
not  yet  carried  into  captivity,  still  that  consolation  is  not  much. 
A  true  mother  laments  the  calamity  of  her  children,  though  that 
calamity  may  have  verified  her  own  warnings,  and  avenged  her 

*  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  "  Address  of  the  Hertfordshire  Protestant 
Anociatton.**  Not  having  it  now  by  ns,  we  cannot  give  the  passage  in  which  the 
projected  circuit  or  rota  of  preachers  is  described. 

"  And  within  the  Church,  the  danger  is  scarcdy  loss,  when  some,  recoiling  from  the 
abuses  of  endless  divisions,  and  the  blight  of  libc^^^unbelief,  are  ready  to  renoonoe 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  superstitions  and  idolatff^ttf  Rome,  and  retrace  their 
steps  half  way  to  her  corrupt  communion  *  *  *  ^^ 

"  To  meet  these  threatened  evils,  in  dependence  on  God's^^pB^^gi  the  Protestant 
Association  has  been  formed. 

'•  E.  BIckersteth,  Rector  of  Watton. 

"  F.  J.  faithful,  Rector  of  Hatfield. 

«•  J,  Olive,  Rector  of  Ayott,  St,  Laurence." 


^ 
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molted  dignity.  There  is  too  much  of  this  coldness.  It  shows 
itodf  in  the  tone  ^ith  which  churchmen  speak  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  heresy  and  contempt  of  God's  Word  and  Command- 
ments in  the  landy  as  if,  so  long  as  it  was  not  in  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  had  not  expressly  consented  to  it,  we  might  make 
ourselves  easy,  and  pass  severe  judgments  on  the  Church  o( 
former  times»  which,  while  she  desired  too  much  to  keep  her 
children  at  home,  was  tempted  to  make  herself  partaker  in  their 
aiuB.  It  is  a  strange  unnatural  apathy  in  the  Church  of  this  day 
to  fook  proudly  on  her  misguided  and  suffering  children  and  say, 
Thank  God,  I  have  no  hand  in  their  sins.  But  if  the  Church 
ailowB  such  plots  and  factions  as  these  we  allude  to,  she  is  to 
aome  extent  compromised ;  in  her  case,  not  to  act,  is  to  act. 
Every  Protestant  association,  *—  every  annual  public  breakfast, 
dinner  or  sairie,  or  riHnion  for  theological  purposes,  if  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  is  to  some  extent  affiliated.  The  Church  can- 
not wink  at  the  doings  of  those  whom  Christ  is  bringing  up  in 
her  bosom.  She  cannot  abdicate  her  maternal  right^  to^their 
obediencet 

To  seme  it  may  appear  that  a  return  to  ecclesiastical  forms  will 
be  a  needless  bondage  interfering  with  the  social  character  of 
clerical  meetings;  and  in  the  event  of  Decanal  Chapters  being 
revived  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  of  easy  good-natured  people  de- 
precating all  semblance  of  stiffness  and  reserve,  and  insisting  on 
no  other  understanding  being  recognized  than  that  of  private 
friendship  and  familiarity.  But  does  not  experience  warn  us 
sometimes  to  sacrifice  social  comfort,  and  the  present  impulses  of 
friendliness^  for  the  sake  of  its  future  preservation ;  not  to  be  too 
friendly,  lest  we  be  not  friends  long.  Close  intimacies  have  some- 
times occasioned  greet  distances.  People  who  see  one  another 
too  nearly  and  with  too  little  reserve  are  apt  to  lose  that  mutual 
respect  which  is  friendship's  greatest  security.  So  do  we  say,  that 
if  you  wish  a  society  to  last,  if  you  wish  its  members  to  continue 
as  brethren,  harness  it  well,  and  strap  it  up  tightly,  with  good,  se- 
rious, stringent  rules,  and  let  them  be  jealously  maintained.  Never 
mind  the  appearance  of  coldness  and  distrust.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it  in  the  end.  **  Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  commoti 
^irtaltbB,'*  says  a  wise  songster.  Rules  are  the  bones  of  societies. 
Clerical  meetings  that  have  relaxed  and  melted  into  friendships 
are  liable  to  all  the  casual  disruptions  of  friendship.  They  should 
be  more  like  colleges,  in  which  people  live  together  from  duty  or 
necessity  and  not  from  mere  choice.  We  may  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  strong  affections  of  the 
softer  sex,  which  make  them  the  very  soul  of  domestic  intercourse, 
incapacitate  tbem  from  living  in  clubs  or  colleges,  unless  they 
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absolutely  sacrifice  their  domestic  character.  In  colleges  men 
learn  to  perform  equally  the  duties  of  society  to  daily  compaDioos 
whom  they  regard  with  very  unequal  feelings:  and  they  often 
come  at  last  to  respect^  to  esteem,  and  even  to  love»  those  whom 
they  could  never  have  endured  for  a  day,  if  they  could  have  helped 
themselves  in  the  first  instance. 

There  is  a  kindred  danger  of  a  grosser  sort,  yet  not  the  less  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  against  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Clerical 
IVleetiog  has  less  defence  than  the  Decanal  Chapter.  The 
Wiltshire  Incumbent  delicately  alludes  to  the  convivial  tendency 
all  meetings  of  the  clergy  must  have,  and  disclaims  any  such  ap* 
prehensions  with  regard  to  the  Decanal  Chapter*  Now  we  do 
not  think  lightly  of  this  temptation  even  in  the  case  of  Decanal 
Chapters.  But  one  ground  of  our  preference  of  them  as  the  best 
form  of  clerical  association  is,  that  their  grave  and  antique  form 
seems  rather  more  calculated  to  resist  the  certain  and  incessant 
encroachments  of  conviviality  than  the  free  and  easy  meetings  now 
in  vogue.  The  danger  is  real  and  great,  we  repeat,  in  either 
case.  It  is  far  more  certain  that  this  generation  is  apt  to  think 
and  to  speak  a  good  word  for  itself,  than  that  it  really  has  a  greater 
mastery  over  the  flesh  than  our  forefathers*  Sensuality  exists  in 
other  and  perhaps  more  soul-destroying  shapes  than  in  drinking 
too  much  beer  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth. 
There  is  as  much  to  make  the  heart  wax  gross  in  the  dining  and 
drawing  rooms  of  the  modern  parsonage,  as  under  the  low  and 
smoky  rafters  of  its  ancient  predecessor.  Could  the  lion  tell  the 
story,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  frequent  conclusion  of  • 
clerical  meeting,  with  all  its  circumstances,  would  not  be  described 
by  a  priest  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  shameful,  fastidious,  un- 
christian excess.  A  '*  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  drawn  by  the 
bold  hand  of  some  modern  Langelande,  would  show  that  five  cen* 
turies  have  made  little  essential  difference  in  these  respects.  Mo* 
dern  Epicurism  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  times  past,  as  the 
quicksand  over  which  the  calm  sea  sleeps  and  smiles  is  often  more 
fatal  than  the  black  and  beetling  precipice.  But  every  thing  paves 
the  way  to  over  self-indulgence  in  such  meetings  of  clergymen.  A 
walk  through  miles  of  deep  clay,  or  a  ride  over  the  open  dowd, 
both  sharpens  the  appetite  and  raises  the  spirits  :^ — then  what  more 
exhilarating  than  the  multitude  of  friendly  sights  and  sounds  that 
greet  each  entering  stranger? — a  warm  fire,  a  still  warmer  wel- 
come, the  lunch,  mutual  inquiries,  and  the  month's  accumulatioQ 
of  news,  will  all  have  some  effect.  The  four  hours'  discussion,  if 
it  a  little  drains  the  mind,  or  wearies  the  attention,  yet  leaves  an 
agreeable  sensation  of  duty  done,  and  relaxation  deserved,  and  lias 
at  least  set  every  one's  tongue  at  liberty.     Then  comes  the  dinner; 
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a  hospitable  board  surrounded  by  a  dozen  men^  all  talkers,  all 
preachers,  all  writers,  all  great  men  in  their  way,  the  centres  of 
their  little  systems,  all  conscious  of  this  world's  esteem,  and  of  a 
mutual  liking,  and  last  not  least,  all  at  this  particular  juncture 
rather  hungry  and  thirsty.  But  why  talk  we  of  meat  and  drink, 
when  perhaps  six  parallel  or  rather  intersecting  streams  of  con- 
versation, all  vying  in  interest  and  loudness,  solicit  the  attention, 
and  deafen  the  ear?  The  memory  is  at  once  awakened  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  multitude  of  names  and  topics  presented  to  it  in 
qnick  and  miscelianeous  order;  argument,  wit  and  merriment 
play  their  several  parts ;  the  face  flushes,  the  eye  brightens,  andj 
owing  more  of  course  to  the  morale  than  the  physique  of  the  en- 
tertainment, a  state  which  may  be  called  mental  inebriety  some- 
times succeeds,  at  least  in  the  more  excitable  part  of  the  company. 

All  this  we  admit  to  be  exaggeration ;  or  rather,  truth  overstated, 
an  incipient  tendency  exhibited  in  the  complete  result.  It  is 
rather  the  differential,  than  a  positive  ingredient,  of  modem  clerical 
meetings.  Yet  it  is  our  belief,  and  our  experience,  that  they  do 
degenerate.  As  surely  as  systems  of  doctrine  made  by  man  and 
self-created  Churches  proceed  by  an  immutable  destiny  to  ration- 
alism and  unbelief,  so  surely  do  Clerical  Meetings,  though  began 
by  enthusiasts  and  devotees,  seem  to  terminate  in  convivial  clubs. 
Several  within  our  knowledge  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Contrary  to  the  economy  observed  in  the  Church's  first  lessons, 
tbey  began  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  have  now  ended  in  eating 
and  drinking.  At  first  they  spake  on  their  knees  of  prophecy 
and  godly  discipline ;  now  they  chat  over  their  wine  of  horses, 
diraenters,  and  tithes.  Let  saints  of  the  sternest  mould  beware ; 
for  worldliness  is  a  subtle  thing. 

Nor  is  that  unanimity  which  is  said  to  result  from  such  societies, 
and  which  men  of  peace  so  highly  prize,  without  its  portion  of 
danger.  We  are  but  descanting  on  the  most  ancient  and  thread- 
bare maxim  in  the  world  when  we  say  that  blessings  and  curses 
go  io  pairs.  We  are  told  that  men  get  their  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities  rubbed  off  by  frequent  free  communication  with 
men  of  other  views ;  and  it  is  true  enough.  Yet  it  may  happen 
that  those  peculiarities  are  the  best  part  of  the  character,  and  the 
accidental  disguise  of  essential  truth.  Perhaps  when  they  are 
mbbed  away,  all  that  is  valuable  goes  with  them.  Good  Christians 
are  not  manufactured,  like  marbles,  by  being  put  into  a  bag  and 
shaken  till  all  their  corners  are  rounded  away.  Why  should  not 
men  both  keep  their  peculiarities  and  communicate  them  to  their 
brethren,  so  that  all  may  gain  instead  of  all  losing,  which  is  un- 
happily the  more  frequent  result  of  too  conciliatory  intercourse. 
It  is  a  bad  sign  when  all  men  speak  well  of  us,  and  there  is  also 
some  peril  when  we  all  speak  well  one  of  another.    The  Pharisees 
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gave  glorj  one  to  another.  Undoubtedly  quarrels  are  a  dreadful 
thing;  but  a  little  mutual  jealousy »  a  little  fidgettyness,  a  little 
censoriousness  and  recrimination  may  at  times  be  desirable  as  a 
choice  of  evils  to  put  Christians  on  their  mettle^  and  make  them 
strive  for  that  truth  which  is  still  better  than  peaces  It  is  better 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  Oiit  of  strife  than  that  all 
should  go  wrong  together.  We  wish  all  these  things^  and  many 
more»  to  be  considered  when  people  cry  up  the  free  and  easy 
system — the  sociality  of  '^Clerical  Meetings"  in  their  present 
ahape,  and  the  desirableness  of  leaving  the  clergy  to  group  them- 
selves according  to  similarity  of  views,  instead  of  deauertes  or 
other  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  ways  is  felt  and  confessed  the 
want  of  some  such  ecclesiastical  subdivision^  and  some  such  cle- 
rical council  as  that  under  consideration*  How  many  things 
might  have  been  done  therein  which  are  now  transferred  to 
other  bodies,  at  least  less  Church-like»  perhaps  scarcely  in  die 
Church ;  and  how  many  things  may  still  profitably  revert  to  the 
Rural  Chapter!  We  w*ill  instance  two  things  which  the  Al» 
mighty  has  inseparablyjoined,  both  in  His  Law,  and  in  the  teoK* 
poral  fortunes  of  His  Cfhurch :  the  maintenance  of  His  poor^  and 
of  His  mimsters.  The  poor  were  specially  commended  to  the 
care  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Rural  Dean  and  Chapter.  It 
was  always  found  that  this  most  difficult  office  of  charity  was  not 
well  discharged  without  a  union  of  many  hearts^  many  heads  and 
many  purses*  Unless  the  embers  on  the  Christian  hearth  were 
often  raked  together,  they  glowed  but  faintly  and  they  soon  grew 
cold.  So  it  was  known  by  the  Church  six  centuries  since*  as  well 
as  a  Parliamentary  Committee  can  prove  it  now,  that  the  poor 
cannot  be  left  to  the  precarious  zeal,  unequal  resources,  narrow 
experience,  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  parish.  The  Rural 
Deanery  was  therefore,  in  one  sense,  the  Poor  Law  Union,  and  the 
Rural  Chapter  was  the  Board  of  Guardians.  What  have  we  now 
in  the  place  of  the  latter  ?  A  body  so  far  from  being  clerical,  that 
it  is  not  even  ecclesiastical,  and  need  not  be  in  the  Church  at  all. 
From  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  tem«- 
poralities  and  the  ministerial  arrangements  of  the  Clergy*  These 
also  to  some  extent,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  were  referred  to  the  care  of  the  Rural  Chapters.  If  the 
sphere  of  their  deliberations  had  been  enlarged  with  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  Church,  and  her  chief  pastors  had  had  the  be- 
nefit of  their  local  knowledge,  with  power  to  act  thereon,  how 
many  evils,  which  are  now  the  scandals  of  the  Church,  the  burden 
of  her  rulers,  and  the  talk  of  the  age,  might  have  been  timely 
healed ;  such  as  impoverished  cures,  injurious  inequalities,  neglected 
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Atnct9t  and  ioadiequate  spiritual  provision  for  enormously  incr6a^ 
ing  populations.  The  Rural  Chapter  is  but  one  of  many  organs, 
tinewsy  nerves^  feeders,  and  spiracles*  which  violence  and  oppress 
sion  have  lopped  off»  or  stopped  up*  or  withered  away.  The 
chilling  breath  of  the  State  has  frosen  the  Church,  stopped  her 
gn>wtfay  fixed  her  girth  and  numbers,  and  left  vitality  only  in  the 
truok*  while  twig  and  leaf  and  flower  lie  fallen  and  shrivelled 
away.  To  revive  her  councils,  to  add  to  her  bishops  so  mucb 
as  to  place  an  humble  suffragan  in  the  midst  of  churcbless  god- 
kae  myriads*  is  treason.  There  she  stands  as  if  petrified,  lifeless, 
in  the  midst  of  life*  with  the  world  putting  forth  its  growth 
with  more  luxuriance  than  ever.  If  the  Church  had  only  been 
allowed,  not  dominion*  but  freedom ;  not  power,  but  leave  to  use 
her  own*  and  be  herself,  she  would  not  now  have  to  gaze  with 
helpless  woe  on  inveterate,  boundless,  and  still  increasing  impofr- 
sibilities  ;  she  would  not  now  have  to  pour  out  so  piteous  a  plaint 
beyond  the  power  of  human  friend  to  remedy ; 

''  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread> 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow  | 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread) 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 

Look  again  to  the  vast  number  of  provincial  and  rural  founda- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  such  charitable  purposes, 
which  for  want  of  an  Argus's  eyes  in  the  Church  have  been  diverted, 
wasted*  or  even  utterly  lost  to  their  sacred  uses.  A  parliamentary 
commission  a  few  years  ago  proved  the  universality  of  the  fact*  of 
which  all  people  were  already  too  well  aware  as  far  as  their  own 
experience  went.  The  evil  was  left  for  an  enemy  to  expose  instead 
of  a  friend  to  remedy.  The  Church  has  lost  to  any  good  purpose 
hundreds  of  thousands  devoted  to  religious  instruction  :  and  even 
if  all  the  wrong  part  of  the  business  could  now  be  set  right*  what 
can  make  amends  for  the  millions  of  souls  deprived  of  their  birth- 
rights of  holy  nurture  and  admonition  so  many  generations  past  ? 
Now  the  Rural  Chapter  is  just  the  kind  of  local  board  of  super- 
intendence which  these  small  scattered  foundations  required.  It 
has  been  stated  above  that  this  was  frequently  one  of  its  regular 
duties.  Its  authority*  whether  collectively  from  its  members*  or 
derivatively  from  the  Bishop,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  head 
against  the  many  pernicious  influences  which  are  perpetually  as- 
sailing such  feeble  and  unprotected  foundations.  Such  a  super- 
intendence would  have  prevented  the  village  endowment  from  be- 
coming by  prescription  a  nominal  stipend,  from  being  quietly  re^ 
absorbed  in  the  landowner's  estate,  from  being  made  the  pension 
of  age,  ignorance,  and  perhaps  vice,  or  from  being  unhappily  dig- 
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nified  into  a  genteel  sinecure  :  it  would  have  influenced  both  the 
choice  of  a  master,  and  the  education  given. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  place  a  suggestion  of  an  acute 
and  ingenious  mind,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  testimony  of 
modern  theory  to  the  utility  of  ancient  practice.  The  archbishop 
of  Dublin^  in  his  evidence  for  the  Irish  Tithes  Committee,  pro* 
posed  a  plan  of  Rural  Colleges,  which^  as  far  as  it  went,  that  is, 
as  a  mode  of  managing  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  strik- 
ingly resembled  the  Rural  Chapter.  We  are  aware  that  this  prelate 
was  afterwards  induced  to  affiliate  this  plan  to  a  ministerial  pro- 
ject of  much  less  ecclesiastical  character,  which  tn  fact  gave  the 
whole  management  of  Church  property  to  the  State,  not  to  the 
clerical  college  proposed;  but  in  this  particular  instance  we 
prefer  the  academic  freshness  of  the  first  thought,  and  are  content 
to  appeal  from  the  practical  man  to  the  theorist,  from  the  states- 
man to  the  Oxford  logician. 

"  I  would  propose/*  says  Dr.  Whateley,  **  that  the  whole  of  the 
Church  property,  in  each  diocese,  or  archdeaconry  or  district,  that  may 
be  selected,  should  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  into  the  bands  of  a 
dean  and  chapter,  or  a  board  or  college,  or  whatever  else  It  might  be 
called,  which  should  be  constituted  a  corporation,  and  should  distribute, 
according  to  a  valuation,  the  share  due  to  each  incumbent,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  tithes  of  his  benefice,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
each  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  manages  through  its  bursars  the 
joint  property,  and  allots  to  each  fellow,  scholar,  exhibitioner,  &c.  bis 
proper  share  out  of  the  common  fund."— p.  23. 

Again,  we  have  another  loud  and  oppressive  testimony  to  the 
necessity  of  Clerical  Chapters  in  the  fact,  that  the  work  which 
might  be  done  in  them,  is  now,  with  a  vast  multiplication,  and  a 
lamentable  waste  of  labour,  diffused  over  endless  societies  and 
committees.  The  Rural  Chapter  would  be  a  perpetual  committee 
of  the  Church,  which  is  the  only  real  society.  We  boldly  say 
that  allf — all  the  societies  are  but  disguises  of  the  Church. 
Why  should  not  the  Church  act  in  her  own  shape,  by  her  own 
organs,  her  own  sacred  modes  of  action,  her  own  celestial  mien 
and  gesture,  her  own  voice  of  authority,  such  as  never  man 
spake: — 

'^  Quid  natum  toties  crudelis  tu  quoque,  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibus  ?  cur  dextrae  jungere  dextram 
Non  datur,  ac  veras  audire  et  reddere  voces  ?  " 

See  what  a  hvdra  of  societies  the  writer  of  the  following  ex- 
tract  exultingly  displays  for  the  edification  of  the  good  people  of 
Wiltshire!  We  wish  them  and  their  horses  well  through  it.  But 
what  a  strange  argument  for  the  present  state  of  things ! 
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''  I  will  VLOw  mention  only  one  more,  but  that  not  the  least  cogent^ 
topic,  in  thus  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  discretion  of  my 
brethren — I  mean  the  vast  increase  of  those  public  meetings,  which,  as 
they  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  religion,  the  Clergy 
are  more  especially  expected  to  attend — in  fact,  if  the  Clergy  did  not 
attend  them^  they  would  altogether  languish  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  have  therefore  opportunities  enough  already  afforded  us  for  unre* 
served  commnnication,  for  mutual  counsel,  and  for  satisfactory  confer* 
eoee  on  points  of  professional  and  private  interest.  We  have  alieady,  in 
this  diocese,  quarterly  meetinga  of  the  Diocesan  and  District  Committeea 
gf  the  two  venerable  Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  i  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  Church  Building  and  Additional  Curates'  Societies)  a  Church  Union 
Society,*  for  the  meeting  of  which  two  days  in  the  year  are  set  apart, 
with  a  public  sermon  on  one  of  these,  and  the  secretary  has  power  to 
*  summon  a  special  meeting,  to  provide  for  any  case  of  emergency,  or 
for  other  purposes;'  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Clergy  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Society;  a  Diocesan  Board  of  Instruction,  with  a  standing 
committee,  to  meet  monthly,  and  several  committees  for  the  promotion 
of  the  separate  objects  of  the  general  board;  together  with  various  other 
societies,  holding  stated  periodical  meetings,  which  the  Clergy  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  according  as  they  sub- 
scribe to  them  or  not.  I  profess  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  needed 
in  the  way  of  meetings.  Those  here  enumerated  seem  to  comprehend 
almost  every  object,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  missionary  interest— all 
that  can  tend  to  the  advancement  of  piety  and  religion,  as  well  as  of 
professional  charity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  several  of  the  above-mentioned  societies,  provision  is  made 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  fund,  according  to  deaneries. 
Is  it  nothing,  then,  that  an  addition,  however  small,  should  be  made  to 
the  already  overwhelming  occupation  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  Clergy? 
and  to  the  interruptions,  already  too  frequent,  of  their  important  paroc^to^ 
avocations  ?  Why  need  they  be  summoned  from  their  homes  and  their 
parishes  to  consult  on  matters  constituting  proper  subjects  for  their  con- 
sideration in  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  diocesan  and  district 
committee  meetings,  in  which  their  sense  of  duty  leads  them  to  take  a 
faxiV'—WiUshire  Incumbent,  pp.  22—24. 

We  should  never  think  of  advocating  Rural  Chapters  as  an 
addition  to  those  many  other  societies,  and  meetings,  and  com- 
mitteesi  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  minds  and  the  leisure  of 
clergymen.  We  wish  to  consider  them  as  a  substitute:  as  a  re- 
gular authorized  opportunity  of  discussing  and  transacting  all 
kiods  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.     Societies  in  their  present  shape 

*  "At  the  annoat  meeting  of  the  Church  Union  Society,  io  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
was  bdd,  under  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  a  conference  of  all  the  rural  deans  of  th« 
three  archdeaconries  of  the  diocese,  at  the  episcopal  palace,  where  they  met  the 
bishop  and  the  cathedral  dignitaries.  In  this  meeting  we  had  the  exact  image  of  the 
regular  dweaan  synod,  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters,  the  general  and  his  staff.*' 
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are  the  cancer  of  a  clergyman's  time,  especially  in  towns.  Morn- 
ing after  morning  that  might  have  been  spent  in  study,  in  offering 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  or  in  ministering  at  tlie 
bed  of  sickness  and  death,  are  worse  than  thrown  away  in  som- 
ming  accounts,  collecting  subscriptions,  drawing  up  and  issuing 
circulars,  running  about  from  house  to  house  and  from  town  to  tow* 
after  interviews,  meetings,  committees,  and  other  stupid,  trashy 
aecolarities,  more  than  ooe  can  name  or  imagine ;  ail  of  whidi, 
if  tibey  be  worth  doing  at  all,  would  be  done  much  better  by 
bankers*  clerks  and  writing  masters.  Onr  spirit  ^ana  withia 
us,  when  we  think  of  this  Egyptian  plague  of  societies.  Year 
after  year  the  monstrous  progeny  increases.  People  talk  of  the 
saints  in  the  ancient  calendar,  as  if  they  burdened  the  year;  but 
what  are  they  to  our  anniversaries  and  committee  meetings? 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  suspect  that  all  this  is  a  special  and 
appropriate  visitation  to  remind  the  clergy  of  their  sin  m  neglect 
ing  more  sacred  duties  and  celebrations:  therefore  are  they 
^  mad«  to  serve  with  rigour,"  and  **  their  lives  are  made  bitter 
with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field  ;*'  and  all  their  service  wherein  they  are  made 
to  serve  is  with  rigour.  May  it  not  be  because  the  minister  so 
longer  does  due  honour  to  the  altar,  that  gifts  and  free-will  offer- 
ings are  no  longer  heaped  upon  it,  as  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
clergy  are  "  scattered  abroad  through  the  land  of  £gypt  to  gather 
stubble  instead  of  straw.**  Alas!  we  know  too  well  that  thouaaods 
of  transgressors  are  daily  passing  to  their  last  account  uncalled  to 
repentance,  and  thousands  of  faithful  souls  are  dying  without 
the  last  consolations  of  their  faith,  while  the  Clergy  are  roatting 
about  from  knocker  to  knocker  dunning  rich  woridliaga  out  ot 
their  pitiful  guineas. 

All  our  religious  societies,  great  and  small,  have  risen  op 
throngh  the  absence  of  proper  Church  organization.  A  remark- 
able passage  in  Mr.  Dansey's  letter  brings  out  strongly  the  pro- 
visional and  irregular  character  of  even  the  venerable  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  ''  Bishop  White  Kennet  (he 
says,  p.  7)  deeply  deplores  the  decay  of  the  office  of  Rural  Deans, 
and  the  ancient  economy  of  Rural  Chapters,  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, and  seems  to  have  had  their  revival  in  view  when  he  pny* 
posed  to  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Lincoln  (1699)'  to  provide  that  the 
Meetings  of  the  Clergy  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  should 
be  under  the  inspection  and  presidence  of  each  Rural  Dean*'  ** 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  one  of  the 
meetings,  if  not  the  meeting,  referred  to  under  diat  title;  and  the 
desire  to  convert  it  into  a  revival  of  the  old  Decanal  Chapters 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  their  desuetude  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary.    A  few  years  afterwards  we  find  much  the  same 
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wish  expressed  by  a  writer,  whose  right  Church  views  no  one  can 
doubt,  whether  he  were  wise  in  his  generation  or  not.  With  his 
energetic  words  we  will  quit  the  subject,  observing  that  his  last 
expression^  '*  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ancient  powers/'  must 
have  been  spoken,  and  must  be  understood,  with  some  degree  of 
qualification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  made  the 
ancient  Rural  Chapters  a  convenient  judicature  for  certain  tem- 
poral controversies.  This  work  is  now  done  well  elsewhere, 
aad  though  the  priesthofid  may  perhaps  undertake  such  offices 
wkeu  thrust  upon  them,  surely  they  may  not  jure  diviuo  demand. 
Off  even  wish  for  such  a  burden.  Perhaps  in  temporal  things  their 
language  should  ever  be,  ''  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you  f ** 

"  Bkbop  Atterbory,  having  described  the  economy  of  the  '  Prmct* 
paikt  CapU^dOj  or  Qoarterly  Chapters  (wherein  first  the  Rural  Deana 
only,  but  afterwards  the  Archdeacons,  or  their  oflkiab,  presided),'  calls 
them  ^  most  excellent  and  wise  institiitioDs,  fitted  to  keep  vp  ordicr  and 
uniformity,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Clergy  5  to  arm  them  against  common  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
and  enable  them  every  way  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  the  good  of  souls  committed  to  their  charge.*  He  '  bemoans 
the  decay  of  this  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  distipline'  (Rural  Deans  in 
conjunction  with  their  Chapters),  and  *  from  his  heart  wishes  the  re- 
vival of  it.* — '  In  matters  of  public  government,'  he  says,  *  the  businesa 
of  private  persons  is  to  make  the  best  use  they  can  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  without  endeavouring  to  disturb  it  by  new  modds  and  schemes, 
whkh  they  think  may  be  of  more  service.  But  when  a  mam  branch  af 
amr  anciaU  EcclesiasHcal  ConstUution  has  been  dropped  by  a  gradual  dis^ 
use,  no  man's  uKxiesty  need  restrain  him  from  interposing  towards  a 
revival  of  it*  And  that  is  the  case  of  Rural  Deans  and  Chapters,  which 
is  no  new-fongUd  dcokcf  but  an  institution  of  venerable  age»  by  long  ex* 
perience  approved,  and  practised  with  greater  influence  and  success  ia 
this  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  We  are  sure,  therefore, 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  our  Constitution ;  and  would  be  so  far  from 
interfering,  that  it  would  fall  in  with  other  parts  of  it,  and  even  con- 
tribute to  support  and  strengthen  them ;  and  enable  those  who  in  an 
higher  sphere  hold  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  (too  long  and 
too  moch  slackened,)  to  guide  them  to  better  advanti^  than  they  do^ 
or  can  do  at  present.'  . .  '  Sure  I  am,  that,  if  ever  a  re-eslablishmeoS  of 
Chorch  discipline  in  its  vigour  be  sincerely  intended,  one»  and  a  chief 
method  of  promoting  i^  must  be  by  a  restoration  of  Rural  Deans  and 
Chapters  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ancient  powers/'* 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Daiuey  (pp.  T,  8)  from  tbe  "  Charge  to  the  Clerg)(  at  Totoesi* 

tro6." 


(     160    ) 

Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Protestant  Exiles  of  Zilkrthal:  translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Rheinwald.  By  J.  B.  Saunders. 
London:  Hatchard.    1840. 

2.  Persecution  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia  from  1831  to 
the  present  Time,  compiled  from  German  Publications :  chiefly 
translated  by  J.  D.  Lowenberg.  London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 
1840. 

The  former  of  these  little  works  is  an  account  of  the  expatriation 
of  certain  Protestants  from  the  Catholic  TyroU  and  the  latter  of 
certain  Protestants  from  Protestant  Prussia. .  They  are  both  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  Protestant  public ;"  the  former  being  intended 
to  promote  "  a  juster  appreciation  and  improvement  of  our  own 
privileges,  civil  and  religious'' — p.  xi. ;  while  the  latter  appeals 
to  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Great  JBritain^  in  the  confidence 
that  they  will,  on  the  grounds  of  an  enlightened  humanity, ''  bind 
up  the  wounds"  of  **  their  Lutheran  sister."  The  former  is  in- 
tended as  an  argument  against  the  Pope ;  the  latter  carries  it  on 
in  its  application  to  Protestant  monarchs.  In  this  ^'keen  en- 
counter of  wits,"  we  feel  obliged  injustice  to  award  the  prize  to  the 
Liberal  over  the  more  Conservative  writer.  The  compiler  of  the 
second  volume  certainly  proves  against  the  translator  of  the  former, 
that  persecution  is  no  peculiar  badge  of  Rome ;  besides  that  it 
is  more  preposterous  to  persecute  for  not  abjuring  than  for  abjur- 
ing a  received  faith,  and  more  unnatural  that  Protestants  should 
suffer  from  Protestants  than  from  Cathplics.  Austria  harasses 
those  who  desert  their  own  faith  as  well  as  hers;  Prussia  those 
who  will  not  desert  her  own  faith  as  well  as  theirs.  One  further 
observation  deserves  attention ;  Prussia  receives  "  the  Protestant 
exiles  of  Zillerthal"  into  the  very  country  (Silesia)  from  which  she 
drives  her  own  Lutherans. 

As  to  these  Zillerdalers^  their  story*  as  contained  in  the  friendly 
narrative  before  us,  is  as  follows  : — In  the  summer  of  1826  nine 
heads  of  families  among  them  informed  their  respective  priests 
of  their  intention  to  become  Protestants,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  take  the  preliminary  steps  required  by  law  for  a  change  of 
religion.  The  Dean  of  Zell  and  other  ecclesiastics  met  this  de- 
mand with  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  elsewhere  angry  feelings 
showed  themselves  on  both  sides.  The  applicationi  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  government  confirmed  the  refusal.  So  matters 
stood  till  the  beginning  of  1832,  by  which  time  the  numbers  of 
Protestantizers  had  increased  to  240.  They  then  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  emperor,  to  petition  for  leave  to  organize  a  Protestant 
Church ;  and  opposite  petitions  were  presented  by  the  Catholics, 
deprecating  the  introduction  of  religious  division  iuto  a  peaceful 
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region.     The  emperor's  decision  was  received  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  and  seems  to  have  had  it  in  view,  as  far  as  might  be,  to 
satisfy  both  parties;  it  prohibited  the  Protestants  from  introducing 
a  schism  into  a  united  country,  but  allowed  them  to  betake  them- 
selves to  provinces  of  the  empire  where  Protestant  congregations 
already  esisted.     Persecution  even  in  a  mitigated  form  is  always 
invidious ;  but  those  who  take  up  strong  religious  views  should 
Dot  be  unwilling  to  suffer  for  them;  and  whatever  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  government,  we  must  confess  our 
opinion  that  the  Zillerdalers  had  not  so  much  cause  to  complain 
of  it  as  our  canons  and  prebendaries  of  the  penalty  of  pramvnire, 
which  lies  against  their  rejection  of  a  crown  candidate  for  the 
episcopate.     To  lose  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  be  outlawed,  is 
somewhat  worse  than  to  be  told  to  depart  with  bag  and  baggage 
to  another  part  of  the  country.    *'  To  such  a  transportation,"  how- 
ever, as  our  narrator  tells  us,  *'  the  greater  number  showed  no 
disposition.     They  had  already  directed  their  eyes  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  accordingly  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  some  of  them 
requested  a  passport." — p.  20.     But  they  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
hope  of  remaining  at  home ;  again  they  petitioned  for  toleration 
in  the  Tyrol ;  and  nothing  was  done  up  to  1836.     In  the  course 
of  this  year  their  bishop,  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Saltzberg, 
visited  them.     '^  His  mild  demeanour,"  we  are  told,  **  inspired 
them  with  confidence;  but  on  their  requesting  his  permission  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Protestant  Church,  he  answered,  '  That 
would  be  as  if  you  wished  to  throw  yourselves  into  the  fire;  to 
that  I  cannot  consent.' " — p.  20.     In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
iog  year  they  resolved  on  emigration,  and  received  the  imperial 
sanction  for  so  doing. 

It  was  not  in  human  natnre  but  that  during  these  years  of  agi- 
tation and  suspense,  much  angry  collision  should  go  on  between 
the  hostile  parties.  Specimens  of  such  disputes  are  given  in  Dr. 
Rheinwald's  narrative;  of  these,  some  were  unavoidable;  in 
others,  the  blame  at  one  time  lay  with  the  Catholics,  at  another 
with  the  Protestants.  One  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the 
latter  was  their  inability  to  obtain  the  rite  of  matrimony.  The 
Catholics  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  administer  it ;  and 
the  government  did  not  allow  a  merely  civil  contract  except  to 
such  as  were  members  of  specific  denominations,  whose  toleration 
was  formally  recognized.  In  consequence,  ''it  cannot  be  denied,** 
says  our  panegyrist,  *'  that  there  were  instances  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  children  being  bom  out  of  wedlock." — p.  63.  Here 
again,  we  do  not  pronounce  what  was  the  State's  duty ;  but  look- 
ing at  these  Zillerdaless,  we  do  think  that  persons  engaged  in  so 
momentous  and  awful  a  step  as  changing  their  religion,  might 
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have  been  expected,  if  in  earnest,  to  suspend  for  the  time  any 
thought  of  "  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage/' 

If  we  credit  the  account  before  us,  individual  priests  and  others 
behaved  cruelly.  One  wished  that  Christ  might  enter  the  room, 
that  he  might  say  to  Him,  "  See,  these  are  the  people,  destroy 
them  at  once,  by  casting  them  into  hell  fire."  When  the  leader 
of  the  dissenting  party  had  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  the 
priest  said  to  him,  ''  Bartholomew,  you  look  very  ill,  there  is  no 
great  while  longer  for  you.'*  At  another  time  **  there  was  in- 
vective, mockery,  8cc.  concerning  the  Protestant  Church  and 
its  dogmas,  interchanged  with  stories  about  the  reformers,  the 
preachers,  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  like." — p.  41.  And^ 
when  they  were  on  their  journey,  **  at  Iglau,  they  were  granted 
no  lodging  in  spite  of  the  badness  of  the  weather;"  but  it  is 
candidly  added,  *'  such  treatment  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
supreme  authorities,  nor  was  it  repeated  to  those  who  came  after.'* 
p.  93.  The  government  indeed  was  most  anxious,  and  not  un- 
naturally, to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  persecution,  and  as  the  most 
discerning  of  the  seceders  acknowledged,  did  only  what  "  its  cir- 
cumstances and  difficult  position  rendered  unavoidable," — p.  47 ; 
and  though  many  acts  occurred  of  the  same  character  with  the 
above,  which  may  be  fancied  without  our  detailing  them,  yet 
these  honest  Protestants  seem  to  have  given  as  good  as  they  took, 
and  to  have  received  as  much  kindness  from  some  as  opposition 
from  others. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  case  of  the  ''  exiles  of  Zillerthal,"  being 
in  number  about  600  persons ;  and  now  for  its  moral,  which  is 
not  the  least  important  part :  **  May  we  not  hereby  learn,"  says 
the  translator,  *'  the  still  unchanged  spirit  of  intolerance  and  pei^ 
secution  of  the  Romish  Church?  The  Austrian  government 
seems  even  to  have  inclined  to  a  lenient  policy,  and  to  give  effect 
to  its  toleration-edicts ;  but  there  was  an  influence  paramount  to 
that  of  law  and  justice,  and  even  the  imperial  will,  and  what  was 
that  but  the  dominancy  of  the  priesthood?*' — p.  viii.  It  is  plain, 
that  unless  the  Church  of  Rome  were  involved  in  the  history,  we 
should  never  have  heard  a  word  from  Mr.  Saunders  about  the 
wrongs  or  the  virtues  of  the  Exiles  of  Zillerthal. 

The  proof  of  this  surmise  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  book 
which  we  have  placed  in  connexion  with  his  publication.  Unless 
Mr.  Saunders's  object  was  not  to  reprobate  persecution,  but  to 
cast  a  stone  at  Rome  any  how,  why  does  he  not  hear  the  cries  and 
groans  of  the  Silesians,  under  persecution,  longer,  more  griev- 
ous, and  more  unjust,  which  they  have  endured  from  that  Protes- 
tant sovereign,  who,  in  his  narrative,  only  appears  as  the  magna- 
nimous patron  of  the  oppressed  ?     Any  one  would  think,  for  all 
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Mr.  Saunders  tells  us,  that  Cahinists  or  other  reformed  com- 
munities, never  interfiered  with  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 
We  intend  no  personal  reflections  on  a  prince  who  since  the  date 
of  these  publications  has  been  taken  from  the  world,  and  whose 
early  misfortunes  claim  a  respectful  memory.  We  speak  of  his 
policy  towards  his  Lutheran  subjects,  mainly  with  the  view  of 
exposing  that  hollow  political  and  party  spirit  among  ourselves 
which  can  bitterly  condemn  in  Roman  Catholics  what  it  passes 
over  in  a  Protestant*  Let  us  condemn  it  in  both.  We  assure 
the  Reformation  Society,  Protestant  Association,  and  their  par- 
tisans, that  this  is  not  the  sfurit  which  will  make  progress  against 
die  diurch  of  Rome. 

Lei  us  see  what  FleidI,  the  Zillerdaler,  addressed  to  the  Prussian 
court: 

'*  To  the  most  illustrious,  most  mighty  kiog. — Most  gracious  king  apd 
loxdf  Id  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  my  companioDS  in  the  faith, 
whose  number  amounts  to  from  430  to  440,  I  venture  a  cry  of  distress 
cm  the  magnanimity  and  grace  of  your  majesty,  as  the  august  defender 
of  the  pure  Gospel.  With  my  whole  soul  I  bad  desired  to  lay  this 
prayer  personally  and  orally  before  your  majesty,  yet  I  am  content  if 
permitted  to  do  so  only  in  writing.  After  more  than  a  hundred  years^ 
another  act  of  persecution  and  banishment  has  been  repeated  in  our 
fatherland.''  •  *  *  ««  Already  once,  Prussia  gave  to  our  pcr- 
secvted  forefathers  a  secure  asylum  ;  we  too  have  placed  all  our  trust  in 
God  and  the  good  King  of  Prussia."  *  *  *  '*  We  pray  your 
Msyesty  to  receive  us  paternally,  that  so  we  may  live  according  to  our 
faith.  Our  beUef  is  grounded  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
amd  the  Augslmrg  Confession."    •        *        * 

**  May  God  reward  your  majesty  for  all  the  kindness  which  your  ma- 
jesty may  show  to  us  !  Faithful,  honest,  and  thankful  will  we  remain 
in  Prussia,  and  will  not  lay  aside  the  good  qualities  of  our  Tyrolese  na- 
tore.  We  shall  only  increase  the  number  of  your  majesty's  brave  sub- 
jects, and  stand  in  history  as  a  lasting  monument  that  misfortune,  when 
ii  dwells  near  compassion,  ceases  to  be  misfortune ;  and  that  the  Gospel^ 
•mien  obliged  to  fiu  from  the  Papacy^  ever  finds  protection  from  the  mag" 
namtnous  King  of  Prussia." — Exiles  of  ZUlerthaif  pp.  73,  76. 

Now  to  change  the  scene,  and  turn  to  the  rival  volume,  which 
iImis  opens : 

^  In  the  summer  of  1839,  a  company  of  Interesting  strangers,  in  the 
German  costume,  were  observed  to  enter  the  port  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tbey  stayed  there  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  from 
whence  tbey  were  intending  to  take  shipping  for  North  America. 

"  Inquiry  was  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  as  to  their 
supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  most  satisfactory  answers  were  elicited. 
Tbeir  deportment  was  very  pleasing,  but  they  appeared  to  have  no  letters 
ai  introduction  to  any  parties  in  this  country ;  and  little  could  be  learned 
of  their  history,  excepting  that  they  were  Lmtkeran  emigrants,  proceeding 
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from  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the  wilds  of  America  on  account  of  sttere 
persecution  for  conscience*  sake  in  their  native  land,  A  week  or  two  after- 
wards^ another  similar  company  arrived ;  and  was  followed  by  successive 
parties  during  the  snmmer  months,  amounting  altogether  to  about  640 
individuals.* 

*'  Public  attention  was  roused,  and  more  minute  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  their  circumstances ;  for  '  severe  persecution  for  conscience 
sake/  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  appeared  a  new  and  startling  fact. 
These  inquiries  have  been  numerous  and  particular,  and  the  result  un- 
raveb  a  piteous  tale  of  arbitrary  and  cruel  oppression, 

*'  For  300  years  past,  the  forefathers  of  these  people  hare  adhered  to  the 
creed  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  have  never  materially 
deviated  from  it.    It  is  well  known  that  this  creed  not  only  received  the 
sanction  of  the  champions  of  our  Protestant  faith,  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  but  has  also  been  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  with  various  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  privileges  of  the  state. 
"  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Prussian  government  has  attempted 
to  blend  the  two  existing  Protestant  churches — the  Reformed  and  the 
Lutheran — into  one  ;  and  for  the  last  seven,  the  most  coercive  measures 
have  been  used  to  effect  this  purpose.    Heavy  fines  have  been  levied  con- 
tinually ;  and  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  them,  have  been  harshly 
thrown  into  prison,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for  months,  and  even  years. 
Their  clothing,  furniture,  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  8^e,  have  been 
sold,  and  the  parties  thus  oppressed  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery 
and  want.*'     •        ♦        ♦ 

**  Close  inquiry  was  made  whether  anything  like  disaffection  to  their 
government  could  have  led  to  the  course  they  were  pursuing  5  but  this 
was  always  met  by  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  replies.  On  one 
occasion,  when  this  question  was  directed  to  a  group  of  young  men,  ^ 
parently  peasants,  their  colour  rose  indignantly ;  and,  with  an  unanimous 
burst  of  loyalty,  they  exclaimed,  '  Any  one  of  us  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  our  king.' 

"  Even  their  oppressors  cannot  impugn  their  integrity,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  moral  character  unimpeachable.  Varions 
.  documents,  respecting  their  sufferings  and  past  history,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Germany.  These  are  too  clear  and  circumstantial  for  any 
doubt  to  arise  as  to  their  veracity :  they  were  printed  on  the  continent, 
and  have  circulated  there. 

^  This  persecution  continues  }  and  by  the  latest  accounts,  numy  piouM 
Lutheran  pastors  are  still  in  prison.  Should  the  Prussian  government 
refuse  to  relax  its  coercive  measures,  some  thousands  of  these  worthy  but 
oppressed  people  are  intending  to  follow  their  friends  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year.  Those  who  have  already  reached  America  are  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and  it  is  feared  will  have  to  pass  through  many 
severe  trials  before  their  settlement  can  be  formed. 

**  Several  letters  on  these  subjects  have  been  received  at  Newcastle, 
from  Pastor  Grabau,  since  his  short  visit  to  that  town.  This  excellent 
minister  has  been  twice  imprisoned,  for  six  months;  and  was  only  released 

*  400  more  paued  tbroogh  England  at  the  same  time,  bjr  way  of  Hull. 
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last  spring,  on  account  of  apparently  declining  health.*'-— LuMeran  Church 
w  Pnusia^  pp.  tii — ^xii. 

Emigration  to  America,  and  a  prison  in  the  interim,  looks  like 
greater  intolerance  than  rough  words  and  looks,  with  the  liberty 
of  returning  them,  and  at  length  a  land  journey  of  three  weeks 
amid  Protestant  sermons,  songs,  and  triumphal  greetings.  But 
let  us  descend  to  particulars. 

In  the  year  1817,  when  the  Lutherans  celebrated  the  third  cen- 
tenary of  the  Reformation,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  give  effect  to  a  project  of  which  the  foregoing  extract 
speaks,  and  in  which  doubtless  he  thought  he  saw  great  advan- 
tages to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  However  highly  its  advo- 
cates may  be  disposed  to  rate  the  blessings  of  that  form  of 
Christianity,  one  unfortunate  blemish  they  have  ever  lamented  in 
it,  and  that  is  its  tendency  to  encourage  disunion.  Had  it  but  a 
definite  creed  and  worship,  and  strength  enough  to  command  the 
sobmission  of  its  professors,  it  would  be  all  that  its  warmest 
friends  could  desire;  but  even  they  must  grant  that  it  sanctions 
the  principle  of  division,  and  encourages  the  spirit  of  change. 
Nor  is  there  any  remedy  for  this  radical  defect,  but  the  authority 
of  the  State,  which,  by  incorporating  it  into  the  structure  of  civil 
government,  may  infuse  into  it  vigour,  and,  by  the  application  of 
civil  penalties,  may  force  it  into  concord.  The  king  of  Prussia 
understood  his  mission  as  a  Protestant  prince,  in  relation  to  the 
differences  of  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  nothing 
was  needed  for  the  success  of  his  benevolent  intentions  but  that 
the  said  followers  should  understand  it  also.  Unhappily  they  did 
not;  and  in  consequence  the  Prussian  government  has  but  ex- 
changed the  old  inconvenience  of  private  judgment  for  the  scandal 
of  persecution. 

In  furtherance  of  his  plan  the  king  had,  as  early  as  1822, 
framed  a  liturgy,  which  he  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Berlin.  By  degrees  it  was  imposed  upon  other 
churches,  towns,  and  villages;  a  part  of  the  clergy  voluntarily 
receiving  it,  and  all  henceforth  being  called  on  to  subscribe  to 
it,  as  a  condition  of  their  appointment  to  the  pastoral  charge. 
Next  it  was  urged  upon  general  reception  through  Prussia.  A 
great  opposition  followed;  and,  among  others,  on  the  part  of  the 
celebrated  Schiiermacher.  The  magistracy  of  Berlin  rejected  it, 
and  twelve  clergy  of  Berlin.  A  second  edition  was  prepared, 
and  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  including  the  twelve  at  Berlin,  were 

5ained  in  its  favour.  These  advantages  being  secured,  the  great 
^utheran  festival  in  1830  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  introducing 
it  into  all  churches.  Some  of  the  clergy,  however,  still  resisted, 
and  were  suspended.     After  a  time  others  laid  it  aside,  and  were 
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divmifised  froai  their  posts.  The  liturgy  was  professedly  io 
cordance  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  but  statements  M^ere 
published  by  the  recusants  io  proof  of  its  utter  contrariety  to  that 
oelebrated  formula.  The  court,  however,  persisted;  and  ia  ltiS4 
ao  edict  was  passed,  prohibiting  any  religious  meetiogs,  except 
with  express  peroiission  of  the  consistories;  which  coosiitones^ 
having  subscribed  to  the  act  of  Uniou*  did  not  grant  pamNssion 
to  those  Ijutherans  who  had  not  adopted  it^and  tbas  ii/iXsilAeran 
divine  service  was  rendered  iilegai. 

This  illegality  is  no  matter  of  words,  but  of  deprivation,  fine 
and  imprisonment.  By  the  year  1835  nineteen  ministers  had 
been  either  dismissed  or  imprisoned  by  the  civil  authorities  for 
fefusing  to  conform  to  the  state  reli^on.  The  congregations^ 
following  the  example  of  their  preachers,  were  also  fined  and 
imprisoned.  The  fine  of  twenty  dollars  was  imposed  for  once 
attending  the  Lutheran  service.  The  poor  were  imprisoned,  and 
those  who  had  any  thing  to  lose  were  dbtrained  upon  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  times  the  fine  levied.  Farmers  have  lost 
their  cattle  and  ploughs;  mechanics  and  workmen  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  tools;  some  persons  were  even  stripped  of  their 
clothes.  One  of  the  elders  of  a  congregation  in  the  circle  oi 
Militsch  was  imprisoned  with  a  common  thief.  He  was  left  for 
four  days  with  no  food  but  what  the  charity  of  his  companioa 
gave  him  from  his  own  allowance.  Another,  called  Sattler,  whohad 
been  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  fined  to  the  amount  of  seventy- 
nine  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  nine  weeks. 

''  When  in  prison  they  tried  to  make  him  retract,  proposing  to  set 
him  free,  and  remit  the  fine,  if  be  woald  promise  to  bold  lAitberan  wor- 
ship no  more.  They  invited  Sattler  (who  is  an  elder)  to  accept  liboty 
on  these  terms,  and  told  him  be  might  return  to  prison  again,  if  he 
found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  them.  This  otherwise  firm  man  allowed 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  accepted  this  condition  of  liberty  on 
the  26th  of  August ;  but  be  found  neither  comfort  at  home  nor  joy  in 
prayer.  The  Lord  gave  bim  a  great  support  in  his  truly  Christian  wife, 
who,  with  bis  children,  was  distressed  that  be  bad  accepted  liberty  on 
such  terms  5  and  bis  conscience  becoming  burdened  by  the  thought,  that, 
as  an  elder,  he  at  least  ought  to  have  remained  firm  to  his  confession, 
after  a  few  days  be  was  induced  to  revoke  bis  promise,  and  voluntarily 
return  to  prison,  and  allow  the  distraint  to  proceed. 

**  He  and  his  family  have  since  recovered  their  former  cheerfulness  | 
and  when,  on  the  15tb  of  September,  the  court  again  invited  bim  to  re- 
turn home,  on  the  same  conditions  as  before — at  least  for  the  day  when 
the  bailiff  was  to  distrain  the  goods — be  firmly  refused.  On  the  16th 
of  September  the  distraint  was  effected ;  and  for  the  eighty  dollars  fine, 
the  bailiff  took  ten  pigs,  two  capital  milch  cows,  and  a  borse,  which  the 
bailiff  valued,  altogether,  at  seventy-nine  dollars  and  three-quarters.    On 
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Smkhiy,  the  20th,  the  cattle  were  publicly  sold  at  Gohre." — Luth.  Church 
m  Fruema^  pp.  58)  59* 

At  Juliusburg  the  police  broke  open  the  door  of  a  Lutheran 
meetiDg^and  dispersed  the  congregation;  the  members  of  it  being 
visited  by  heavy  fines.  The  fines  in  the  village  of  Lutziene  alone 
liave  been  levied  to  the  amount  of  3000  dollars^  and  are  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  0000. 

'*  In  Great  Tschunkawe^  the  fines  of  ten  individuals  for  having  at- 
tended Lutheran  worship  amounted  to  250  dollars.  One  female  paid 
her  fine  in  cash,  but  from  the  rest  they  took  away  pigs,  geese,  leather, 
shoes  and  boots,  earthenware,  clocks  and  watches. 

"At  the  public  worship  held  in  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
police  took  down  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  who  were 
fined  two  dollars  each. 

lo  September  the  fines  already  amounted  to  1400 dollars;  which  even 
Prince  Hatzfeld  assured  Baron  Von  Koszutski  would  be  remitted  if  he 
would  promise  to  abstain  from  holding  Lutheran  worship.  A  poor  old 
man«  named  ZoUer,  from  Sublau,  was  fined  four  dollars,  for  having, 
with  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  attended  Lutheran  wor- 
ahipi  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  this  fine,  and  nothing  equivalent  being 
found  in  his  dwelling,  they  were  both  sent,  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  to 
Militsch,  where  they  were  thrown  into  a  dreary  dungeon,  and  kept 
behind  iron  gates,  secured  with  heavy  locks,  the  son  for  two,  the  father 
for  three  days." — Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia^  pp.  59,  60. 

A  child  at  Cattert,  baptised  by  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  carried 
off  by  the  police  to  the  state  minister  of  Suplaw  for  re-baptism; 
another  at  Schwiebedawe  was  re-baptised  at  Militsch.  Children, 
old  enough  for  education,  were  taken  away  to  the  United  schools, 
and  if  thev  had  been  confirmed  by  a  Lutheran  minister,  the  sum 
of  five  dollars  a  month  imposed  on  the  parents.  The  fines  ex- 
acted from  these  poor  people,  since  1830,  are  said  to  amount 
to  <£  10^000  sterling. 

The  following  outrage  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  end  of 
1834. 

**  On  Tuesday,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of 
Ibor  hundred  infantry,  thirty  cuirassiers,  and  fifty  hussars,  advanced  upon 
Honigero,  in  Mikovski,  (Silesia,)  from  their  quarters,  about  a  mile  from 
that  place.  They  were  well  received,  and  were  astonished  at  finding  a 
qaiet,  pious  people ;  for  they  had  been  described  to  them  as  Polish  re- 
bels. Upon  their  march,  when  a  short  way  from  the  church,  the  Major 
ask^  Weber  Scholz,  from  Saabe,  '  Is  it  true,  as  they  have  written  from 
Berlin,  that  the  people  stand  before  the  church  with  pikes  and  pitch- 
forks ?•     •  Oh,  no  !*  was  the  answer,  '  only  with  their  hymn-books  !' 

"  On  the  first  day  the  soldiers  were  friendly ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  not  collect  on  the  day  following  before  the  church,  a  re- 
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port  was  Bpread  that  the  military  were  merely  pasaing  throagb  od  their 
route  to  Poland  ;  the  baggage  waggons  were  also  ordered  to  be  loaded 
early  ou  Wednesday  morning. 

"At  half- past  four  a.  m.  the  next  day«  the  whole  of  the  troops 
marched  up  to  Honigern.  Then  the  infantry  surrounded  the  church  on 
all  sides ;  the  hussars  posted  themselves  on  the  east^  the  cuirassiers  ofti 
the  west;  and  thus  the  200  members  of  the  community,  wbo  bad 
watched  their  beloved  church  through  the  whole  snowy  winter  night, 
were  hemmed  in.  The  cavalry  blocked  up  the  approaches,  and  drove 
away  those  that  came  near. 

'*  The  President  and  the  commanding  Major  then  summoned  them 
to  leave  the  church,  reminded  them  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  King, 
and  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  refusal.  Reply  was  made, 
'  We  stand  here  in  defence  of  our  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  freedom.' 
Answer :  '  We  leave  you  your  faith.'  A  Foice :  *  But  not  the  undis- 
turbed confession  of  it.'  The  Major  then  gave  them  five  minutes  for 
consideration.  The  congregation  sung.  The  Major  summoned  them 
again,  and  gave  another  five  minutes.  They  continued  to  sing.  He 
then  summoned  them  for  the  third  time,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  load 
their  guns.  Here  a  gun  went  off.  The  ball  passed  through  the  second 
window  from  the  altar,  and  struck  the  northern  side  of  the  building. 
The  hedges  roand  the  church  were  then  broken  down.  The  soldiers 
advanced  in  close  ranks,  and  pushed  away  the  people,  and  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  guns  broke  open  the  door  and  rushed  in.  This  deed  was 
done  early  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark. 

*'  The  people  Bed  without  so  much  as  raising  a  finger  in  opposition, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides :  but  bow  were  they  terrified  when  they  found 
tbey  were  not  allowed  to  go  home  in  peace  \  the  cavalry  turning  upon 
them,  and  striking  them  with  the  flat  sides  of  their  swords — many  of 
the  blades  breaking  with  the  violence  of  the  strokes !  Some  of  the 
broken  pieces  are  still  preserved. 

*<  Several  of  the  women  received  severe  blows  ^  the  names  of  these 
are  Schulz,  Muller,  &c.  (others  given  in  the  original.)  A  child  of 
twelve  years,  and  an  aged  person  of  seventy,  are  mentioned  among  the 
sufferers.  The  first-named  woman  lost  much  blood  from  a  cut  in  the 
head,  so  that  it  flowed  through  her  straw  bonnet.  This  happened  at  a 
distance  from  the  church.  Many  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  houses  ^  bat 
they  were  dragged  from  thence  by  the  soldiers,  one  by  the  hair  of  his 
head ;  the  police  crying  out,  at  the  same  time,  '  The  name  of  the  King 
must  be  respected  !'  One  woman  was  dragged  from  a  stable,  and  beat 
so  unmercifully,  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  several  days.  Two 
other  persons  were  rode  down  by  the  horses ;  and  another  was  struck  so 
severely,  that  he  fell  down  senseless. 

"  Eight  persons  were  taken  up  and  imprisoned ;  one  named  Charlotte 
Schlemmel,  for  saying,  '  If  our  beloved  King,  for  whom  we  have  prayed 
so  often,  could  see  how  ill  we  are  treated,  his  heart  would  bleed.'  Some 
other  inconsiderate  words  escaped  the  sufferers  ;  for  instance,  one  who 
had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  and  whose  wife  had  been  severely  beat,  till 
she  bled,  exclaimed,  *  I  would  know  how  to  finish  those  gallant  cuiras- 
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sieiB.'    Thu  mao  was  handcufied  and  taken  to  prison.     The  attack 
lasted  for  two  faourB.''— pp.  28,  30. 

The  troops  proceeded  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  people 
of  the  place,  the  major  and  his  adjutant  taking  possession  of  the 
pastor's  house,  who  lay  ill  at  Bre$lau«     The  narrative  continues, 

"  The  first  day,  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  inbahitants 
was  general  and  equal,  except  that  eight  individuals,  who  had  joined  the 
State  Church,  received  none ;  but  on  the  Wednesday,  the  most  faithful 
ci  the  Lutherans  were  burdened  with  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers. 
The  deputy  Hillman,  who  had  been  beat,  carried  to  prison,  and  deprived 
of  an  ox,  received  fifteen  men )  the  deputies,  Litze,  Berger,  and  TabitZt 
twelve  hussars ;  and  Klunx,  twenty  of  the  infantry. 

**  On  Christmas-day  there  was  church  parade.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  provide  themselves  with  their  military  hymn-books  and  cart- 
ridges. Hahn,  the  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  the  Superintendent 
Keuch,  and  Pastor  Bauch,  stood  by  the  altar.  The  Superintendent 
handed  to  the  latter  the  new  agenda,  or  prayer-book.  The  Counsellor 
of  the  Consistory  delivered  an  address  from  the  altar ;  not  on  the  birth 
of  Christ,  but  to  prove  to  the  congregation  that  his  Christian  sentiments 
coincided  with  those  of  their  dismissed  pastor.  Pastor  Bauch  com- 
plained in  his  sermon,  that  the  community  showed  little  love  to  him, 
and  spoke  evil  of  him ;  and  yet  he  was  innocent  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  only  obeying  the  royal  commands,  llie  few  members  present  wept. 
Not  that  they  were  touched  by  the  sermon,  but  from  affliction  at  being 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  instead  of  to  that  of  their 
deariy  beloved  pastor.  What  had  induced  them  to  attend  the  service  ? 
Sardy  not  free  will ;  for  the  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  persuade  some 
one  from  every  house  to  visit  the  church.  A  serjeant,  who  was  quartered 
with  twelve  men  in  the  house  of  Wenzel,  a  peasant  at  Eckersdorf,  said 
to  him,  *  Dear  host,  go  yourself,  or  send  some  one  to  church,  otherwise 
you  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  it  \  for  we  do  not  march  until  there  is 
order  re-established  in  the  attendance  at  church.'  The  country  being  a 
poor  one,  and  this  a  year  of  unusual  scarcity,  the  quartering  was  a  press- 
ing burden  to  the  people. 

**  The  President  went  firom  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  the  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Consistory  and  the  Counsellor  of  the  Province,  and  declared 
'  The  introduction  of  the  New  Agenda  is  the  will  and  command  of  the 
King,  and  you  are  disobedient  and  refractory  if  you  do  not  go  to  church.' 
It  was  continually  laid  before  the  people,  that  till  they  did  this  they 
would  not  get  rid  of  the  soldiers.  The  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory 
constantly  assured  them,  that,  though  the  New  Agenda  was  to  be  used 
in  the  church,  yet  they  might  remain  Lutherans  as  before,  and  receive 
baptism  and  the  Loras-supper  according  to  the  old  Lutheran  forms, 
and  that  the  sermon  also  might  be  Lutheran.  But  all  these  were  but 
▼eriial  assurances.  No  one  caa  be  surprised  that  with  such  persuasions, 
and  under  the  heavy  burdens  occasioned  by  the  quartering,  most  of  those 
who  had  previously  stood  firm  to  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
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their  beloited  pMtor,  went  to  chnreh,  some  on  tke  seooDd  festival^  and 
others  oq  the  Sunday  foUowiDg  the  festival. 

'*  Those  who  were  frightened,  to  whom  the  most  incredible  things 
had  become  a  sad  reality,  saw  that  attendance  at  the  church  was  the 
only  means  of  preventing  these  military  devouring  the  whole  of  their 
scanty  provisions.  The  following  words  were  used  to  Squire  Fogdt  t 
^  You  are  a  perjured  man  i  for  as  a  vassal  yon  have  sworn  ol)edieiice  to 
Ibe  Kingi  and  you  are  for  the  Old  Agenda,  though  you  are  aware  that 
the  will  of  hit  M^esty  is  decisive  for  the  New  one.'  The  landlonis 
yrere  at  length  induced  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
festival^  and  cm  Monday  the  military  marched  off,  after  a  etay  of  m 
^ayi. 

if  they  had  not  been  instructed  to  compel  the  people  to  go  to  churcfa 
by  quartering  the  soldiers  upon  them,  orders  would  have  been  given  for 
their  removal  after  the  capture  of  the  building*  At  the  present  time 
only  a  few  individuals  attend  the  service  there,  and  fewer  still  receive 
the  Lord's^supper.  A  still  smaller  number  would  do  aoi  if  a  report  had 
not  been  spread,  that  those  who  did  not  visit  the  church  would  have  to 
pay  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  previously  imposed  on  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  policemen  have  been  stationed  at  Honigem,  to  prevent 
those  visits  by  which  one  might  strengthen  another  in  his  faith.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  but  few  stand  firm ;  none,  indeed,  but  tboae 
who>  as  Bible  Christians,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  looked 
throogh  the  State  Agenda  and  State  Union,  and  would  rather  suffer  the 
loss  of  aU  their  property,  than  become  members  of  such  a  chttroh."<— 
Luikeran  Ckurch  in  PruaMf  pp.  31 — ^34. 

No  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  poor  Silesians 
turned  their  thoughts,  as  did  our  friends  the  Zilierdalers  about  the 
lame  time,  to  emigration.  The  clergy  in  particular  felt  that  even 
an  unknown  or  barbarous  soil  would  be  better  than  the  prisons 
into  which  a  Protestant  sovereign  had  thrown  them.  Of  thetfOf 
M.  Krause  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  year  in  Mi* 
litschy  then  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  in  the  fortress  of  Erfurt. 
From  this  place  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  got  oflf  safe 
to  the  United  States.  His  congregation  has  since  emigrated  also, 
though  after  heavy  fines  to  the  amount  of  5200  francs — a  large 
sum  in  the  case  of  a  poor  community.  M.  Grabau,  of  Eifurt, 
for  speaking  against  the  persecution  from  the  pulpit,  was  sus- 
pended, and  carried  off  to  prison  at  Heiligenstadt.  The  following 
IS  the  account  of  his  journey : — 

''  When  it  became  dark,  the  extra  mail  by  which  Grabau  was  to  be 
sent  away,  was  driven  into  the  coQrt-3rard  of  the  mayoralty  house.  The 
pastor  was  then  delivered  to  a  sergeant,  a  commissary  of  the  police, 
named  Rochlitz,  who  loudly  boasted  of  being  a  free-thinker.  The  latter 
first  placed  his  dagger  in  the  carriage,  then  the  pastor  was  obliged  to  get 
in^  and  the  commissary  of  the  police  took  his  seat  beside  him.    In  order 
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tftat  BO  hmnan  eye  might  eee  tbe  deed,  the  lefttbcr  ourteitit  of  the  car- 
riage were  bodJed  fast,  tbongfa  Grahaa  objected  to  diis  with  the  vemari^^ 
'wherefore  was  it  done  ?  he  was  no  criminal.* 

'*  Tbe  people  of  Erfart,  who  have  spoken  of  this  events  say  that  they 
lemembered  at  the  time  the  words  of  Holy  Writ — *  He  that  doetb  evil 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
reproved.' 

'*  The  burgomaster  (mayor)  had  assured  the  wife  of  Graban,  that 
every  attention  shoold  be  paid  to  his  comfort,  and  that  he  would  not 
miss  the  things  required.  But  this  was  not  true.  He  was  but  partially 
covered  with  a  light  woollen  blanket,  and  exposed  to  a  draught,  and  the 
severe  cold  of  a  winter  night.  Pastor  Grabau's  usual  health  is  but  de* 
licate,  and  he  was  only  provided  with  a  light  cloth  coat,  single  boots, 
common  hat,  and  light  okiak.  Tbe  sei^geaot  eat  carelesaly  by  his  side. 
When  Grabau  prayed  on  the  road^  tbe  free-thinker  feh  great  aagutsb> 
as  he  afterwards  confessed. 

''  Grabau  soon  became  dangerously  ill ;  being  seized  with  cramp  in 
the  stomach  and  violent  sickness,  so  that  the  sergeant  had  serious  appr^ 
hensions  that  his  victim  might  die  before  he  could  be  brought  into  the 
prison.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  offered  him  some  warm  beer  |  but 
it  was  refused  from  such  an  evil-doer.  On  the  second  of  March,  a  stay 
was  made  at  Heiligenstadt.  Here  they  intended  to  lock  the  pastor  in  a 
yriaoD  for  criminals,  tiie  cell  having  scarcely  half  a  window,  barred  op 
with  irao  rails ;  but  be  protested  against  this,  and  was  afterwuds  brought 
nto  another  apartment  of  larger  size,  but  damp,  and  containing  a  bed 
toe  dirty  and  disgusting  to  be  used.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  well 
aa  he  could.  His  food  consisted  of  the  same  soup,  both  at  dinner  and 
supper,  as  was  given  to  the  criminals,  and  was  consequently  but  ill  suited 
to  his  weakly  constitution. 

**  These  were  therefore  the  comforts  which  the  burgomaster  bad  pro* 
mised  to  the  wife  of  the  pastor  \  It  must  also  be  remarked,  in  addition 
to  the  ri)ove,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  alone,  but  a  coarse  felon  was 
locked  up  with  him,  who  chiefly  spent  his  time  in  drinking  and  swearing. 
When  the  pastor  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with  the  wickedness  of 
SQch  conduct,  he  one  evening  attempted  to  give  him  a  severe  beating. 
After  some  time,  however,  he  left  off  swearing.  Upon  bis  return  home» 
Rochlitz,  the  commissary  of  police,  spoke  publicly,  and  with  malicious 
joy,  of  the  miserable  place  in  which  he  had  left  Grabau.  This  news 
spread  quickly  through  the  whole  town,  and  induced  Grabau's  wife  to 
reproach  the  burgomaster.  Tbe  latter  replied,  '  this  is  not  the  case, 
your  husband  is  treated  like  a  gentleman.'  In  a  letter  to  Erfurt,  Grabau 
described  his  situation.  As  this  letter  had  to  pass  through  the  criminal 
courts  at  Heiligenstadt,  it  was  opened  and  read,  and  the  contents  were 
written  upon  the  outside.  Tbe  letter  was  then  sealed,  and  sent  to  the 
government  at  Erfurt,  which  instead  of  removing  the  evil,  sent  the  letter 
back  to  the  prison  of  Grabau.  Thus  they  wished  to  suppress  tbe  pub- 
lication of  their  baibarous  cruelty.'* — Lutheran  Church  m  Prussia,  pp. 
75—78. 
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It  is  difficult  from  the  documents  before  us  to  trace  the  line  of 
his  history  after  this ;  but  the  following  is  his  general  statement 
of  his  sufferings.  He  has  since  passed  through  Liverpool  en 
route  for  America. 

"  On  the  10th  of  June,  I  left  the  prison  at  Heiligenstadt,  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Eichsfeld,  by  way  of  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  acoom*- 
panied  by  a  gens  d'arme.  Since  the  1st  of  March,  1837>  I  have  spent 
above  eight  months  in  prison  ;  then  ten  months  as  a  fugitive,  pursued 
day  and  night  by  gens  d*armes  ;  and  then  again  nine  months  in  prison. 
During  the  last  month,  my  imprisonment  was  rendered  in  some  measure 
more  tolerable,  in  consequence  of  my  illness/' — Lutheran  Church  in  Prus' 
sia,  p.  ir. 

In  an  account  of  the  persecution  written  by  M.  Ernst  in  1 837i 
we  are  told  that  ''the  pastors  Kellner,  Berger,  Gessner,  and 
Biehler,  were  still  in  prison :  Kellner  since  October,  1834 ;  and 
Guerike  in  Halle  under  town  arrest."  Lasius  of  Berlin  has  since 
1837  been  thrown  into  prison  and  has  been  in  want.  Laymen 
and  women  have  suffered  in  like  manner,  if  influential  persons. 
The  countess  Henkel  of  Donnersmark  and  two  noble  ladies  of 
LfObeck  were  condemned  as  rebels  to  a  fort  for  one  year.  Ger- 
kendorf,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  was  imprisoned  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  1837*  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  attend  the 
garrison  church  parades."  But  the  most  detailed  account  of  lay 
persecution  given  us,  in  the  small  volume  under  review,  is  that  re- 
lative to  the  Baron  von  Koszutski,  who  opened  his  own  house 
for  Lutheran  worship  after  the  neighbouring  churches  had  been 
closed  against  it.  He  is  a  young  nobleman,  originally  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  united  himself  to  the  Lutherans  at  a  time  when 
the  persecution  had  already  commenced  against  them.  The  ac- 
count is  also  interesting  as  letting  us  into  the  view  taken  of  the 
whole  affair  by  his  persecutors. 

''  Death  deprived  him  of  bis  wife  after  they  had  been  married  but  a 
short  time,  and  from  that  period  be  occupied  himself  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates,  and  the  education  of  his  infant  daughter,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  retirement.  Family  worship  was  regularly  held  in  his 
house,  and  conducted  by  Gessner,  then  a  candidate,  and  now  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  community,  in  the  circle  of  Lowenberg,  where  his  labours 
have  been  greatly  blessed.  But  the  authorities  were  not  long  before 
they  began  to  regard  these  proceedings  with  suspicious  eyes ;  and,  be- 
lieving that  the  bated  flame  of  Lutheranism  was  chiefly  fanned  by  the 
presence  of  Gessner,  his  further  residence  with  Baron  von  Koszutski  was 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  the  circle  of  Militsch. 

"  Pastor  Krause  was  afterwards  invited  by  Von  Koszutski,  and  do- 
mestic worship  continued;  but  the  police  were  sent  as  spies,  and  in 
many  instances  disturbed  the  proceedings.     In  February,  1835,  Von 
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Koszatski  was  fined  ten  dollars ;  then,  again,  for  worship  held  in  his 
house  on  the  8th  of  March,  twenty  dollars. 

''  Pastor  Biebler,  having  heen  invited  to  Kaulwitz,  went  thither,  and, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  administered  the  Lord*s-supper  to  thirty-one 
eommnnicants.  'This  religious  festival  was  discovered ;  and  the  fines 
levied  upon  Von  Koszntski  in  consequence  amonnted  to  sixty  dollars, 
and  the  others  present  were  fined  the  same  sum.  A  policeman  was 
quartered  in  Pastor  Biehler^s  house  to  keep  constant  guard  over  htm  5 
and  as  the  government  considered  Von  Kossutski  to  he  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Lutherans  in  that  district,  their  attention  was  naturally  oi- 
rected  toward  him. 

**  A  certain  part  of  the  castle  at  Great  Tschunkawe  had  been  set  apart 
for  public  worship,  and  service  was  performed  in  a  regular  manner  ac- 
coraing  to  the  Wittenburg  Agenda  5  sermons  were  also  preached,  and 
the  Lord's-supper  was  administered.  This  was  generally  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  or  late  at  night,  on  account  of  the  spies ;  yet  the 
numher  attending  these  services  was  so  great,  that  pastor  Krause  was, 
on  some  Sundays,  occupied  for  eight  hours  successively.  On  the  6th 
of  June,  pastor  Krause  received  notice  that  he  might  expect  to  be  se- 
verely fined  if  he  persisted  in  conducting  worship  at  Baron  vonKoszutski's, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  July,  he  was  accordingly  arrested  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Militsch,  where  he 
was  quartered  at  an  hotel  under  the  guard  of  a  patrol.  Von  Koszutski 
was  then  absent  from  Great  Tschunkawe,  having  gone  to  Karlsbad, 
in  Bohemia,  for  the  re-establisbment  of  his  health.  While  there, 
he  received  a  rescript  from  the  Royal  Government  at  Breslau,  dated 
June  5th,  which  stipulated  that  he  should  no  longer  hold  Lutheran 
church  service  in  his  house  ;  and  threatening  him,  in  case  he  would  not 
agree  to  this  demand,  with  the  loss  of  his  liberty.  If  he  would  not 
piomtse  to  obey  this  order,  a  policeman  was  to  be  quartered  upon  him, 
at  his  expense,  to  watch  his  movements,  and  send  back  all  who  repaired 
thither  for  worship.  In  reply.  Von  Koszutski  stated,  that  conscientiously 
adhering  to  the  word  of  God,  he  could  not  obey  the  government  in  this 
matter,  but  would  submit  to  their  impositions,  in  humble  subjection  to 
God's  will.  On  July  25th,  he  returned  to  Great  Tschunkawe  -,  and  on 
the  following  day  (Sunday),  just  as  service  was  concluded  with  his  fel- 
low^believers,  two  policemen  appeared  from  Militsch,  and  summoned 
Von  Koszutski  to  follow  them  to  town.  He  was  in  too  weak  a  state  to 
do  so  just  then,  but  gave  them  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  appear 
before  the  Council  on  Monday,  the  27th.  Though  expecting  his  phy- 
sician that  day,  a  policeman  appeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  follow  him, 
and  prepare  for  his  imprisonment.  All  his  rooms  were  sealed  upt  except 
two,  one  belonging  to  his  little  girl,  the  other  to  her  governess,*  and  he 
himself  quartered  at  the  hotel  at  Militsch,  under  the  surveillance  of 


•  "The  same  measores  were  taken  at  Schwiebedawe,  Von  Kosznttki's  other  estate* 
wliere,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  argent  request  of  the  magistrate,  his  sitting 
room  and  a  small  room  in  the  upper  stury,  were  left  open  for  his  daughter  and  her 


governess*" 
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a  policemaD^  aft  his  owd  expense*" — Luiheran  Ckurck  m  Pruatkh  pfk 
36—38. 

Here  be  remained  some  time,  till  he  fell  into  a  serious  illoess ; 
upon  this  he  was  allowed  to  take  private  lodgings, 

"  but  no  one  was  aUowed  to  visil  him  hesKJes  hi^  little  daaghter  Clanu 
Her  goveraesawas  not  allowed  to  accompany  her*  Tha  fines  lenad  «p- 
on  him,  on  account  of  worship^  amounted  to  thraa  hnadiadl  doUan ;  btti 
it  was  intimated  to  biro,  that  he  would  imaBediately  be  set  at  libertyv  if 
he  would  promise  to  hM  no  more  religions  assemblies*  Truly,  no  small 
temptation !  But  Von  Koszutski  remained  firm ;  and  when  he  waa 
afterwards  again  prasscd  to  accept  this  ofier,  and  even  told  that  his  fines 
would  be  remitted,  and  thai  he  would  be  allowed  to  have  family  worshipyt 
U  none  but  his  own  household  were  present,  and  also  that  duty  to  hia  king 
called  for  his  submission.  Von  Koszutski  refused  to  accept  his  liberty  om 
such  termsy  saying  that  it  was  his  highest  duty  to  obey  the  King  of 
kings,  and  asking,  how  he  could  receive  the  sacrament  without  a  cborck 
communion.  In  the  meantime  Von  Koszutski  did  not  neglect  to  peti- 
tion  the  royal  government  at  Breslau,  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances^ 
according  to  l^al  forms.  In  the  first  of  these  petitions,  dated  the  4th 
of  August,  be  says,  *  must  not  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  suffer, 
under  such  treatment :  I  have  a  beloved  child,  my  greatest  joy  on  earth* 
whose  education  is  dear  to  my  heart ;  1  am  informed  this  child  is  not  to 
visit  me  with  her  governess ;  what  a  prospect  for  the  future  i'  *  *  * 
*' '  I  am,  besides,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  two  extensive  farma ;  no 
plans  have  been  laid  down  for  the  future— -I  do  not  evea  know  in  what 
stete  the  different  branches  of  rural  economy  are,  as  I  was  not  allowed  ilmm 
to  review  them.  The  law  of  our  land  honours  consdeace ;  and  to  compel 
men  to  violate  it,  is  nothing  less  than  to  force  them  to  commit  raoval 
suicide.  The  practice  of  Lutheran  worship  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  tha 
tieaty  and  peace  of  Westphalia ;  therefore,  however  ignorant  goveru* 
meot  may  appear  to  be  of  it,  no  pen  can  be  used  to  dictate  these  pene* 
cution^  but  conscience  will  whisper  to  the  writer,  *  what  thou  doeat  is 
contrary  to  law.*  But  setting  aside  the  earlier  guarantees  for  religiooa 
liberty  ^hich  seem  now  to  be  mere  formalities  in  the  most  civilised 
state  of  AUrope),  how  can  the  measures  employed  i^inst  me  be  justi* 
fled  by  the  royal  commands,  which,  indeed,  prescribed  fines  for  hc^og 
Lutheran  Church  service,  and  in  consonance  with  which  edict,  I  have 
dready  been  fined  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  comitry  will 
shortly  behold  the  tragi-comic  spectacle  of  the  sale  of  my  best  cattle : 
but  have  the  sealing  up  of  my  rooms  and  my  imprisonment  been  also 
prescribed  by  the  king )  the  imprisonment  of  an  invalid--of  a  father — 
of  a  landed  proprietor,  who  ought  to  see  that  order  and  diadptine  are 
maintained }  It  has  been  reported,  that  I  am  to  be  tried  for  rebelUoa  | 
but  I  can  only  take  this  for  idle  talk,  as  a  child  may  see  that  holding 
prohibited  religious  worship  cannot  be  identified  with  socb  assemblies  as 
meet  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  commands  of  eovemment/  •  •  *  •  • 
*  Surely  when  his  majesty  visits  the  province,  it  will  be  no  joy  to  his  heart  to 
hear  that  the  prisons  in  Silesia  are  filled  with  Christians,  persecuted  on 
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acoount  of  their  faith.  The  monarchs  of  Spain  were  ehown  tucb  pri* 
soners  by  the  inqaisitors,  but  our  sovereign  is  no  Spanish  king  of  the 
times  of  the  inquisition  1 1  trust  that  the  government^  after  consoientious 
and  calm  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  will  grant  my 
humble  request :  viz.,  that  I  may  be  liberated  from  prison,  and  that  an 
order  may  be  given  for  my  rooms  to  be  unsealed  3  and  I  only  add,  that 
if  this  should  not  be  done,  my  grief  and  bodily  weakness  may  cause  my 
death." — Latkenm  Church  m  Pnuna^  pp.  42—46. 

The  reply  made  to  this  petition  on  the  part  of  the  governneii^ 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  accuse 
the  Austrian  government  of  intolerance,  for  decidinff  that  the  Zil- 
lerdalers  should  not  disturb  with  religious  feuds  a  nitberto  quiet 
diatrict. 

**  In  reply  to  your  representation  of  the  4th  inst.  we  can  only  say  that 
we  find,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  essence  of  your  faith,  and  the  dictates 
of  your  conscience,  rest  in  forms ;  by  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  which,  you,  Bud  your  JelloW'Sectarians,  separate  yourselves  from  the 
rest  of  evangelical  Christians :  for  a  doctrincU  change  has  never  been  in- 
tended by  the  government ;  on  the  contrary,  the  state  never  wished  to 
Bunt  either  your  liberty  of  conscience,  or  that  of  any  other  individual. 
Domestic  worship,  therefore,  in  any  form  whatever,  has  never  been  pro- 
hibited. It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  conscience  of  each  individual  is 
free,  but  that  the  state  will  not  tolerate  assemblies  which  exceed  the  do- 
mestic circle,  and  that  there  is  no  violation  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in 
the  prohibition  of  such  assemblies,  as  might  be  self-evident  to  you,  and 
any  impartial  judge ;  nay,  in  fact,  to  every  one  having  the  smallest  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  a  state.'* — Luth.  Ch,  in  Prussia,  46. 

To  this  the  Baron  gave  the  very  obvious  answer^  ^'  The  sacra^ 
mcDts  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism  do  noi  come  within  th0 
compass  of  domestic  worship^  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  the  state  allows."  p.  48.  How  the 
affair  terminated  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative :  Voo  Kos* 
zutaki  remained  in  confinement  for  some  months;  and  a  letter 
Arom  Germany^  of  the  year  1838,  speaks  of  his  wishing  to  emi«* 
grate. 

By  the  year  ISS?*  the  King  had  forbidden  all  public  transac- 
tions with  the  Lutherans,  and  withdrawing  their  cause  from  th^ 
courts  of  justice,  had  made  it  over  entirely  to  the  police.  It  may 
be  asked  what  the  effect  of  these  vigorous  measures  has  been 
on  the  community  i  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  they  have  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  devoted  Lutherans.  A  great  many  of 
those  who  had  conformed  to  the  state  church  have  returned  to 
them.  Communities  have  been  formed  in  Pomerania,  Posen, 
Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Berlin ;  the  members  of  which  some  years 
ago  amounted  to  the  number  of  20,000. 
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We  have  already  noticed,  that  some  of  these  poor  people  have 
escaped  to  North  America ;  others  have  betaken  themselves  to 
Australia.  Klavel,  one  of  the  exiled  preachers,  thus  writes  from 
Adelaide,  in  the  latter  country. 

^'  Here,  in  Australia,  no  one  scoffs  at  us  hitherto.  It  seems  ahnost  as 
if  Prussia — on  which  the  Lord  has  shed  such  a  bright  light—'containdi 
the  largest  number  of  scoffers.  This  we  have  sufficiently  experienced. 
The  most  illiterate  individual  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  country, 
if  be  can  do  nothing  else,  can  violently  blaspheme  the  word  of  God." 

•  *  ♦  • 

-  '^  But  such  a  scorner  is  a  most  pitiable  individual ;  and  I  can  explain 
to  myself  the  cause  of  bis  mockery  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 
Supposing  such  a  person  to  stumble  upon  one  whom  he  regards  a»  devout, 
he  may  perhaps  feel  his  conscience  affected  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
think  within  himself,  Such  an  one  ought  I  to  be.  Now,  the  louder  the 
monitor  speaks  to  bis  soul,  and  the  less  inclined  he  is  to  obey  it,  the 
more  strongly  and  strikingly  is  the  picture  of  bis  own  wickedness,  in 
comparison  of  the  pious  man  placed  before  him  ;  and  where  repentance 
does  not  result  from  it,  the  basest  mockery  is  manifested.  How  often 
have  I  experienced  such  treatment  in  my  native  land,  and  the  town 
where  I  last  resided }  although  I  never  took  any  notice  of  it,  and  have 
often  been  astonished  at  the  existence  of  such  degeneracy.  May  the 
Lord  forgive  these  scoffers !  Our  only  object  in  mentioning  them  here 
13,  that  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  such  an  one,  he  may  perceive  that 
his  conduct  does  not  appear  to  be  very  magnanimous.  Thank  God  !  the 
savages  are  not  such  degraded  characters,  and  probably  scarcely  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  so  depraved,  although  tbey  are  certainly  in  a  very 
pitiable  and  neglected  state.  Boast,  if  you  will,  of  having  driven  the 
1/utberan  church  fourteen  thousand  miles  across  the  sea !  a  voyage  of 
this  length  is  certainly  preferable  to  living  in  such  society." — Luth,  Ch, 
in  Prussia,  134. 

Having  brought  our  confessors  to  a  land  of  rest,  we  conclude  : 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  cannot  help  avowing  that  we  much  prefer 
the  Silesians  to  the  Zillerdalers,  and  the  hierarchy  of  Saltzburg  to 
the  anti-catholic  government  of  Prussia. 


(  17?  ) 


Art.  V. — A  Report^  Sfc.  By  the  Reverend  G.  Martin  and  the 
Reverend  J.  Medley.  At  the  desire  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Board.    Exeter:  Pollard. 

We  believe  that  before  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  were 
established,  and  inquiries  made  in  something  like  a  systematic 
way  respecting  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
in  England,  few  of  our  countrymen  had  any  idea  to  how  great 
an  extent  this  education  was  in  the  hands  of  Disssenters.  Al- 
though many  people  were  well  aware  that  there  was  great  dif- 
ficulty in  their  own  neighbourhoods  in  finding  schools  of  that  rank 
under  the  superintendence  of  good  Church-schoolmasters^  and 
knew  (to  their  cost  in  many  instances)  that  the  middle  ranks  were 
growing  up  all  round  them  with  a  strange  and  almost  unaccount- 
able want  of  true  and  loyal  Church  feeling,  yet  few  probably 
were  prepared  to  find  that  from  the  operation  of  similar  causes 
io  various  places,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country  were  altogether  brought  up  by  Dissenters  of  various 
denominations.  In  some  large  and  important  towns, — we  may  in- 
stance Plymouth  and  Southampton, — there  was  not  a  single  school 
of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  Churchman;  in  many,  the  principal 
schools  were  kept  by  Dissenters,  and  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
sons  of  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
educated  by  them. 

We  need  hardly  undertake  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  great  and 
various  mischiefs  that  had  arisen,  and  were  to  be  expected  from 
this  state  of  things.  The  manifold  influences  of  education  were 
wielded  by  unfriendly  hands.  The  minds  of  children,  plastic  to  a 
degree  that  all  people  do  not  know,  nor  think,  were  formed  in  un- 
kindly moulds.  The  theory  which  considers  Education  to  con- 
sist in  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  the  further  and  con- 
nected theory  which  considers  that  religious  and  secular  knowledge 
may  be  separately  given,  fostered  the  mischief.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  these  schools  were  not  professedly  dissenting  schools.  That 
is  to  say,  the  children  were  not  regularly  taken  to  dissenting 
meeting  houses,  nor  was  any  profession  made  by  the  masters  of 
them  of  a  wish  to  alienate  the  minds  of  their  pupils  from  the 
Church.  Any  such  profession  or  practice  would  have  been  very 
impolitic.  For  the  parents  did  not  by  any  means  entertain  the 
deliberate  design  of  making  professed  Dissenters  of  their  children. 
But  the  object  was  equally  well  answered  by  saying  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  parents' asked  no  questions,  and  the  school- 
master volunteered  no  information.     Secular  learning  was  pretty 
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well  communicated.  All  parties  were  pleased.  And  meanwhile 
the  cause  of  the  Church  went  down  in  the  towns*  The  greater 
part  of  the  young  tradesmen  had  grown. up  without  feeling  any 
of  that  Church-temper,  which  had  characterized  their  fathers,  and 
still  more  their  grandfathers.  They  were  freed,  by  no  act  of  their 
own,  but  principally  by  the  secret  effect  of  their  education,  from 
many  precious  and  holy  predispositions,  which  would  have  kept 
them  good  and  dutiful  churchmen.  They  were  carried  away, 
more  or  less  completely^  by  the  idea  of  their  own  increased  wbdom 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  They  had  not  lost,  rather  they  bad 
never  known,  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  duty  which  had  kept 
so  many  generations  of  their  fathers  straijght  in  the  Church  path. 
And  then  came  in  political  questions  and  agitations  to  make  the 
matter  worse.  The  friends  of  the  Church  were  commonly  found 
opposed  to  the  various  proposed  changes.    Churchmdnship  and 

Prejudice  and  bigotry  were  ideas  easily  associated  together. 
Ivery  fresh  question  which  arose  increased  the  distance  between 
the  parties.  Parliamentary  and  municipal  reform  gave  strength 
and  authority  to  the  anti-Church  faction.  Things  were  looking 
so  ill  in  most  places  (except  where  the  absurdities  of  the  dominant 
party  had  produced  and  were  producing  healthful  reaction)  that 
It  would  have  been  all  over  with  churchmanship  in  the  towns  in 
a  few  years,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  which  has  sprung  up 
for  us  in  the  measures  now  adopting  by  ihe  Church,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Diocesan  Boards. 

Now  if  any  person  should  observe  upon  the  foregoing  state- 
ment,  that  the  Church  must  have  been  very  neglectful  of  this 
province  of  her  duty,  or  else  Dissenters  would  not  have  been  able 
to  gain  so  remarkable  an  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
would,  be  some  truth  in  the  observation.  Yet  the  case  was  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  The  middle  orders  are  very 
difficult  to  reach.  Any  thing  like  eleemosynary  education  would 
instantly  have  been  rejected,  and  indeed  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  their  education  must  have  been  most  carefully  guarded,  not 
to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  And  as  long  as  the  practice  was  for 
individuals  to  set  up  schools  as  private  speculations,  no  licence 
from  the  Bishop  being  any  longer  thought  of,  or  thought  of  only 
as  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  interference  with  free  trade, — 
so  long  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  same  superior  intellectual 
activity  which  fitted  a  man  (of  the  same  rank  and  education  with 
the  class  which  he  was  to  educate)  for  becoming  a  successful 
teacher,  would  often,  especially  when  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
were  developed  beyond  the  proportions  of  the  more  solid  and  sterl- 
ing parts  of  character,  endanger  his  becoming  a  Dissenter  also. 
Indeed  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  sketch  out,  a  priori,  the  sort  of 
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oMo  iikaljf  to  make  a  good  speculation  of  a  middie  or  commercial 
•cboo)  ID  a  couDtrjr  towm  we  should  find  bim  just  suck  a  person 
as  we  know  so  well  as  the  stirring  Baptist  or  bold  Independent. 
He  must  be  ebrewd^  active  and  intdiigent.    He  must*  be  fit  to 
gain  k^uence  with  bis  neighbours  of  his  own  rank,  and  so  far 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  out*taIk  them  iit  such  provinces  of  know- 
ledge as  lie  beyond  their  own  trade.    If  he  can  deliver  an  occa- 
fiowl  Lecture  at  the  Mef^hanics.  Institute  on  the  Ormthoryncbus 
ParadozBs,  the  Structure  of  the  EarUr,  or  the  Powers  of  Thought^ 
or  some  other  wise^sounding  subject,  so  much  the  better.   Bat  then 
4^;aiD  the  regular  roads  to  success  and  distinction  must  be^  for 
sosie  reason  or  another,  more  or  less  blocked  up  to  him :  trade, 
pefhapsy  because  be  is  too  restless  to  attend  to  the  details  of  it ; 
or  too  self-confident  to  follow  the  regular  and  quiet  ways  of 
moiiey«rgetling :  science  and  knowledge,  because  he  is  poor,  and 
too  bold-minded  to  submit  to  all  the  previous  discipline  of  thougist 
and  opinion  necessary  for  reaching  distinction  in  them*    Liberal 
•ad  Whig  he  will  be  of  course;  partly  because  he  is  acute  enough 
lo  see  imperfections  in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  diinks  to 
set  all. to  rights  at  once  by  his  own  off-hand  notions  of  wisdom, 
said  partly  because  he  soon  finds  that  this  kind  of  erratic  and  in- 
dependent life  is  carrying  him  further  and  further  from  all  fellow^- 
ship  with  Churchmanship  and  Toryism.     Let  this  mixture  work 
for  a  few  years :  let  him  have  tried  one  or  two  occupations  in 
vain,— have  tried  his  hand  at  a  country  newspaper, — and  probably 
he  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  quietly  settled  in  his  own 
or  some  oeighbouring  town,  a  Dissenter  indeed,  but  making  no  pa- 
rade of  his  dissent,  and  die  master  of  a  flourishing  middle  school* 
But  whether  the  want  of  Church  schoolmasters  for  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  has  arisen  from  natural  causes,  or  from  neglect^ 
most  certain  it  is,  that  the  want  is  most  general  and  lamentable. 
And  even  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  counti^y 
are  commonly  men  of  irregular  education,  strangers  originally 
to  the  pbces  where  they  are  settled,  and  known  for  no  other 
reaaou  than  because  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  successful 
tcboolmaaters.     There  are  among  them,  doubtless,  excellent  and 
flievoted  men,  and  yet  we  should  hardly  be  saying  too  much  if  we 
were  to  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  singularly  incompetent  to 
direct  and  guide  the  early  years  of  that  moat  numerous  and  influ-* 
eiitial  rank  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  our  tradesmen  and  hrmets, 
men  who,  besides  their  natural  influence  and  power,  as  possessed 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  entire  community,  have 
been  by  our  recent  constitntional  changes  elevated  into  the  chief 
directors  of  all  our  government  and  policy. 
■  Now  the  diocesan  boards  propose  to  supply  the  lack  of  masters 
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for  middle  schools  in  two  principal  ways :  either  b^^  appoioting 
clergymen  to  take  charge  of  middle  schools  of  their  own  planting 
in  important  places  (which  schools  will  generally  serve  the  pur^ 
pose  of  model  schools  to  large  districts),  or  by  training  persons 
of  lower  rank,  by  an  education  expressly  constrncted  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  may  establish  middle  schools  on  their  own  account, 
under  the  patronage  of  die  boards. 

Both  modes  are  excellent  in  their  way.  The  higher  sort  of 
middle  schoolmasters  will  impart  respectability  to  the  profession 
generally,  provided  they  are  well  selected,  and  a  due  and  regular 
supervision  exercised  over  the  schools  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
neglect.  They  will  also  infuse  among  their  brethren  that  sort  of 
bigh-principled  devotion  to  duty  which  is  commonly  found  to 
bear  an  almost  exact  proportion  to  tbt  refinement  of  mind,  na- 
tural and  acquired ;  whereby  every  profession  gains  unspeakable 
advantage  from  tlie  mere  possession  of  members  of  gentle  birth 
and  high  education.  They  will  also,  from  their  own  more  com- 
plete and  varied  training,  be  able  in  general  to  offer  more  valuable 
education  to  their  pupils,  and  to  inspire  the  neighbours  with  con- 
fidence in  the  system  which  employs  and  encourages  them. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain,  that  the  clergy  occupied  as  n)iddle 
schoolmasters  will  always  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  die 
entire  number  so  engaged ;  and  that  therefore  persons  of  lower 
rank  and  pretensions  must  be  fitted  by  careful  training  to  under*- 
take  these  duties  in  the  smaller  and  less  important  districts. 
Hence  the  prime  and  paramount  value  of  our  new  training 
schools  :  on  the  success  of  which — upon  their  success,  that  is,  in 
respect  of  the  value  of  the  training  which  they  give,  of  the 
number  of  the  masters  trained  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  warmth  and  cordiality  with  which  they 
are  supported  by  the  Church  people  in  the  dioceses,— we  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  present  Church 
effort  of  national  education  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  depends. 

They  are  expensive  undoubtedly — very  expensive.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  complete  training  school  for  boys  in  a  country  town, 
with  its  full  establishment  of  masters,  exhibitioners,  8cc.  if  not 
founded  upon  a  school  already  existing,  will  hardly  cost  less  than 
600/.  per  annum ;  and  a  training  school  for  mistresses,  which  is 
only  second  in  importance  (if  second)  to  one  for  masters,  can 
banlly  be  rated  at  less  than  2O0L  These  sums  will  be  difficult 
to  raise,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  up.  Still  in  many  dio* 
ceses  the  actual  expenditure  will  be  considerably  smaller ;  some- 
times because  the  training  school  for  masters  will  be  founded  on 
existing  schools — sometimes  because  two  dioceses  may  act  to- 
gether, the  richer  training  masters,  and  the  poorer  training  mis- 
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ttetwes,  as  is  to  be  done  at  Winchester  and  Salisbury — and  some- 
times because  various  local  circumstances  may  tend  to  save  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  expense,  such  as  house-rent«  8cc.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  Chester  school  is,  we  believe^  not  less  than 
750/.  a  year;  that  of  Winchester  about  450/i;  Gloucester  580/. 
(oldmatety  345L);  Lichfield  (without  exhibitions)  about  400/. 
And  these  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  all. 

At  the  best,  however,  they  must  needs  be  very  expensive.  We 
only  hope  and  trust  that  the  importance  of  them--an  importance 
which  we  cannot  over-rate — may  be  so  far  acknowledged,  not 
now  only,  but  in  all  future  years,  as  to  produce  a  regular,  steady, 
conscientious,  faithful  support.  If  Churchmen  could  be  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  now  oflPered  to  them  is  a  great  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  in  England,  acting  as  a  .Church,  to  fur- 
nish a  real  religious  education  for  the  people  (principally  for  the 
middle  classes  indeed,  because  the  richest  and  poorest  classes  have 
already  been  provided  in  great  degree  with  Church  education, 
and  those  operations  require  rather  stimulus  and  encouragement 
and  increase,  than  any  new  commencement  or  fresh  undertaking), 
they  could  hardly  hang  back  and  refrain  from  supporting  such  in- 
stitations,  the  cost  of  which,  though  great  in  comparison  of  the 
sums  easily  and  commonly  raised  for  local  charitable  purposes, 
is  really  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  the  dioceses, 
and  the  money  lavished  on  all  kinds  of  trifling  and  insignificant 
objects. 

We  say  it  is  an  effort  of  the  Church,  acting  as  a  Church,  And 
this  is  a  point  of  no  slight  importance,  bodi  m  itself,  and  as  form- 
ing a  precedent  (in  times,  alas !  when  such  precedents  arp  much 
wanted)  for  the  conduct  of  other  operations  of  the  same  kind. 
For  the  committee  of  the  National  Society,  from  which  the 
suggestion  of  forming  these  boards  has  proceeded,  and  all  the 
hints  and  directions  in  pursuance  of  which  they  have  been  con- 
stituted, comprises  among  its  members  the  whole  bench  of  bishops. 
Met  thus  in  an  educational  synod,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
Jaymen,  they  appointed  the  committee  of  inquiry  and  correspon- 
dence to  collect  information  and  mature  plans  to  be  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  the  several  dioceses.  To  each  diocese  again 
the  suggestion  came  from  the  bishop,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
metropolitan,  and  was  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  the  dean 
and  chapter.  They  were  instructed  to  invite  clergy  and  laity  to 
take  part  in  their  councils,  and  thus  diocesan  boards  have  been 
formed  in  fifteen  of  the  English  dioceses.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
other  dioceses  are  likely  soon  to  adopt  the  same  measures.  The 
Irish  Education  Society  has  also  been  received  into  union  with 
the  National  Society,  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  pur- 
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suing  tbem  by  nearly  the  same  means.  Thus  a  laiige  and  uaiM 
movement  is  now  making  by  the  Church  of  England  to  educalf 
its  peoplet  and  we  cannot  think  so  ill  of  those  who  bav«  the  iiir 
expressible  privilege  of  being  members  of  the  Church,  and  the 
further  blessing  of  competency  and  worldly  comfort  in  it»  aa  tp 
doubt  their  giving  largely  and  devotedly^  and  wfaat  is  more,  porr 
severingly,  to  such  great  and  noble  objects* 

Of  the  training  schools  for  masters  which  are  contemplated,  a 
considerable  number  are  already  in  operation.  The  Exeter  School 
was  to  open  on  the  1st  January  las^  under  ihe  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Martin*  The  Cheater  School  began  on  the  iSth  of  the  saom 
month,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rigg*  The  Gloucester  School,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  tha 

« resent  quarter.     The  Winchester  School,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
i^augh,  will  begin  after  the  summer  holidays.    The  Chichester 
and  Oxford  Schools  are  already  in  operation. 

These  various  training  schools  differ  slightly  in  their  coastttutian. 
In  some,  as  Gloucester,  Chester,  Wells,  and  York,  the  principal 
and  the  master  are  to  be,  more  or  less,  different  pecsMis,  with 
different  duties — "  the  master  standing  to  the  principal  in  the  poi> 
sitioa  of  the  tutor  or  vice-principal  of  a  small  college  or  hall  to 
its  head."*  In  such  cases  the  principal,  having  considerable  Jei* 
sure,  may  be  profitably  occupied  (as  is  intended,  we  believe^  at 
Gloucester  and  York)  in  inspecting  schods  in  union,  correspond* 
ing  with  and  advising  local  boards,  or  otherwise  forwarding  the 
obiects  of  the  boaid  throughout  the  diocese.  In  odiers,  as  Lich- 
field, Oxford,  and  Winchester,  the  principal  is  really  the  schools- 
master,  having  such  assistance  as  his  school  requires,  but  devoting 
his  own  hours  and  days  to  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  The 
latter  of  these  two  modes  is  plainly  the  cheapest  ^unless  the  board 
by  the  otber  arrangement  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  neces* 
-sity  of  a  paid  inspector,  which  we  should  not  think  likely),  and 
we  should  be  disposed  to  think,  the  best,  as  bringing  the  clerical 
master  into  that  close  and  immediate  union  with  the  training 
scholars,  which  we  iook  upon  as  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  tbe  chief, 
benefit  likely  to  rise  from  the  establishment  of  these  schools. 

Then  again  in  some  dioceses,  as  Chester  and  Chicbeater,  the 
training  school  is  a  separate,  independent  estaUisfament :  at  Licb* 
field  it  is  founded  on  a  commercial  sohool  already  existing  ^  «t 
Gloucester  and  Exeter  a  commercial  branch  is  founded  with  the 
training  school,  which  will  serve  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the 
schools  to  tbe  boards ;  at  Winchester  it  is  attached  to  the  cho- 
risters' schools  of  the  cathedral  and  college.    The  connexion  of  the 
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trainiog  seminary  with  an  ordinary  school  seems  to  be  a  desirable 
arrangement^  both  for  cheapness^  and  the  means  thereby  supplied 
of  enabling  the  training  scholars  to  learn  the  art  of  teadiing.  In 
cases,  however^  where  there  is  no  other  school  attached  to  the 
training  school,  we  conclude  that  the  training  scholars  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  assbting  in  the  instruction  of  central  or  other 
national  schools.  Winchester  is  favourably  circumstanced  in 
being  able  to  add  its  training  school  to  a  school  having  a  perma- 
nent foundation. 

The  greater  part  of  these  training  schools  have  a  certain 
nomber  of  eshibitumeri.  The  expenses  of  each  training  scholar 
being  calculated  at  sums  varying  from  \bL  (at  Chichester)  to  d5J. 
(at  Chester),  the  exhibitions  are  commonly  fixed  at  10/.  (at  Chester 
\%L  lOi*  Qd.)  to  last,  in  most  cases,  for  three  years.  Hitherto, 
BHMt  dioceses  have  resolved  to  begin  with  ten  exhibitioners,  not 
nnder  fifteen  years  of  age,  intending,  we  believe^  to  increase  the 
awnber  hereaifiter,  if  the  funds  of  the  respective  boards  should 
bn  able  to  bear  the  increased  charge. 

All  these  schools,  however,  though  differing  thus  slightly  from 
one  another  in  censtittiti<Mi  and  appointments,  have  one  and  the 
saflM  design,  namely,  to  fit  young  men,  by  a  course  of  training 
eipresdy  constructed  for  the  purpose,  for  the  office  of  Church«- 
schoolmaslers  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

"  Middle  or  parochial  schoolmasters  t"  some  one  will  ask. 
**  For  the  training  of  middle  schoolmasters,  however  important  to 
the  towns,  and  as  a  national  object,  is  one  for  which  you  can 
hardly  expect  much  aid  from  country  clergy  and  farmers ;  where* 
as,  if  you  are  to  train  parochial  schoolmasters,  whose  utmost  sti- 
pend hereafter  wiH  haidly  exceed  50/.  or  80/»  a  year,  your  machi« 
neiy  appears  too  cumbrous  and  costly  for  the  purpose." 

A  pertinent  and  proper  question,  and  one  to  which  we  hope 
to  be  iriile  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  exhibitionei's,  we  apprehend,  are  to  be  trained  as  middle 
scfaoolmaaters.  They  will  remain  under  training  for  several  years. 
They  will  come  from  various  parts  of  the  counties.  They  will  be 
recommended  by  friends,  who  will  probably  be  glad  to  patronize 
and  entourage  them  on  their  return  from  the  training  schools. 
Tbey  will  always,  we  presume,  be  boys  of  more  than  average  pro- 
aaise  both  of  talent  and  character.  For  all  these  reasons  we  think 
k  highly  probable  (especially  as  there  will  always  be  but  a  few, 
comparatively,  of  them)  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  profitable 
empk^meut  as  middle  schoolmasters.  Then  again  it  is  equally 
clear  U>at  the  education  to  be  given  to  the  exhibitioners  will  set 
the  standard  of  the  education  to  be  given  in  general  in  the  training 
achoola;  partly  because  they  will  always  form  the  most  important 
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and  characteristic  part  of  them,  and  partly  because  (at  first  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  for  a  long  time)  they  will  be  a  large  portion, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  pupils.     But  does  it  thereby  follow 
that  the  improvement  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  will  form  no 
part  of  the  effect  of  the  training  schools?    By  no  means.     In  the 
first  place,  some»  even  of  tlie  exhibitioners,  from  not  having  |he 
opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  as  middle  schoolmasters, 
though  fit  for  such  situations,  and  some,  from  being  not  old  enough 
(leaving  the  training  schools  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean  of  age) 
to  undertake  middle  schools,  but  quite  old  enough  to  act  under 
the. superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  in  a  parish  school; 
and  others^  by  inferiority  of  talent,  or  other  causes  operating  to 
produce  smaller  proficiency  in  them  at  the  end  of  their  three  years 
training,  may  be  well  content  to  exercise  the  office  of  parochial 
schoolmasters.  .  Then  other  pupils  under  training,  whose  stay  in 
the  school  may  be  shorter  than  that  of  the  exhibitioners, — ^say  m 
monihs,  one  or  two  years,-*-sent  to  the  school  by  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  particular  parishes,  will  naturally 
return  to  be  schoolmasters  in  the  places  from  which  they  were 
sent.    Again,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  besides  the  regular 
training  pupils,  staying  a  certain  length  of  time  under  the  close 
discipline  of  the  school,  there  will  be  facilities  ofiered  for  day* 
scholars,  for  pupils  already  of  age  to  become  masters,  and  for  pa^- 
rocbial  masters  during  the  holidays  at  harvest,  or  other  times  of 
leisure,  all  of  whom  may  obtain  a  certain  quantity  of  valuable 
instruction,  and  still  more  valuable  insight  into  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  the  training  school.     It  is  also  much  to  be 
remembered  that  if  the  higher  situations  are  well  filled,—- if  the 
BofM*ds,.  addressing  themselves,  to  the  middle  schools  in  the  first 
instance,  succeed  in  any  considerable  degree  in  effecting  a  general 
improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  middle  schoolmasters,  the 
benefit  will  soon  descend  lower;    for  the  distinction   between 
such  schools  is  by  so  means  so  clear  and  decisive  as  it  may  seem. 
The  one  kiud  passes  by  very  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other, 
and  as  the  larger  towns  by  degrees  require  better  schoolmasters, 
and  obtain  them,  the  smaller  ones  will  in  their  turn  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  benefit ;  for  while  many  are  trained,  some  will  be  un- 
able to  find  employment  as  middle  schoolmasters.      And  the 
trained  middle  schoolmasters  themselves  will  diffuse  in  their  neig^ 
bourhoods,  to  their  assistants,  pupils,  &c.,  much  of  the  same  sort 
of  traiuing  as  they  have  received.     Besides,  the  parochial  schools 
have  the  parochial  clergy  as  their  managers,  who  have  the  means 
of  inquiring  where  eligible  persons  are  to  be  found,  and  will  al- 
ways, we  may  presume,  take  pains  to  find  them. 
Lest  any  person  should  fear  that  employment  may  be  wanting 
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to  those  who  are  trained— *tbat  there  is  danger  of  the  supply  out- 
running the  demand — we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  such 
dioceses  as  have  training  schools  already  in  full  operation,  the  de- 
mand for  masters  has  already  considerably  exceeded  the  means 
of  furnishing  them. 

When  we  turn  from  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  train- 
ing schools,  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  instruction  to  be  con- 
veyed in  them,  we  feel  that  we  pass  into  a  far  more  difficult  pro- 
vince. Not  but  that  the  Boards  have  in  many  cases  (as  Lichfield, 
Gloucester,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter)  published  a  list  of  the 
subjects  which  they  design  to  teach ;  and  we  have  before  us  the 
full  detail  of  the  provisional  scheme  of  instruction  of  the  Exeter 
school,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Med- 
ley's most  valuable  Report.  Yet  still  we  have  never  seen  any  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  general  principles  on  which  such  education 
should  be  framed,  or  to  deduce  the  particular  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  training  schools  from  any  clearly  represented  view  of 
the  situation  and  objects  of  the  pupils,  and  the  length  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  their  education. 

Let  not  our  readers  be  alarmed  if  we  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
first  principles.  Education  does  not  consist  in  knowledge  im- 
parted, but  in  mental  cultivation  given.  This  truth  (which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  acknowledged,  tolerably  generally,  among  Church 
people,  after  suffering  a  long  and  dreary  eclipse)  is  more  vitally 
true  of  the  education  of  those'  who  are  themselves  to  be  educators, 
than  of  any  other.  Moreover,  education  is  not  to  be  *'  knowledge 
given,  while  cultivation  is  not  neglected,"  but  "  cultivation  of 
mind,  with  the  giving  of  knowledge  for  one  of  its  main  instru- 
ments." Truisms,  perhaps,  these:  yet  not  the  less  important  to 
state  and  remember.  Arguments  should  be  anchored  upon 
truisms. 

Hitherto  the  only  sort  of  education  in  England,  which  has  been 
framed  upon  the  cultivation-principle,  has  been  that  of  our  gram- 
mar and  public  schools,  which  has  used  the  dead  languages  and 
their  literature  as  its  great  instrument.  This  sort  of  education 
has  had  to  bear  much  ridicule,  and  much  ignorant  censure ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  the  experimental  proof  of  its  value  has  always  been 
such,  that  no  generation  has  ventured  to  dispense  with  it,  although, 
alas !  it  is  many  generations  since  its  real  value  has  been  appre- 
ciated, or  perhaps  its  really  valuable  tendencies  fully  worked  out. 
But  we  must  check  our  disposition  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of 
ow  public  school  education — perhaps  with  some  intention  of 
treating  it  more  at  large  on  another  occasion — and  only  observe 
respecting  the  projected  training  schools  that,  although  they  may 
teach  Latin^  or  even  Greek,  it  can  only  be  done  as  a  luxury,  per* 
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haps  as  ao  exira^  and  cannot  possibljF  be  made  the  main  instru* 
ment  of  cultivation.  The  rank  of  tlie  pupils^  the  length  of  time 
to  be  bestowed  upon  their  training,  the  previous  knowledge  which 
they  will  bring,  and  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  destined, 
all  forbid  the  notion  of  teaching  them  the  dead  languages  as 
the  principal  and  real  means  of  education.  It  will  therefore 
follow,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  most  important  to  state  and  remeoH 
ber,  that  the  real  problem  before  the  training  schools,  and  indeed 
before  all  Elnglisb  schools,  but  especially  those  which  are  to  make 
schoolmasters,  is  this : — Hovr  ia  an  education  to  be  framed,  capa- 
ble of  cultivating  the  mind  in  such  ways  as  it  is  desirable  to  culti- 
vate it,  with  the  English  language  and  literature  for  its  instru- 
ments ?  Having,  as  we  have,  the  richest  literature  in  the  world, 
in  th^logy,  philosophy,  essay  writing,  history,  biography,  tb^ 
drama,  fiction,  poetry — how  are  we  to  apply  these  treasures  to 
the  purposes  of  education  in  such  a  manner  that  minds  may  be 
cultivated  and  trained  as  we  desire  ? 

Does  it  not  appear  strange,  on  the  first  statement  of  this  ques^ 
tion,  to  remember  how  totally  these  treasures  of  English  literature 
are  neglected  in  our  EngliJi  schools  ?  So  completely  has  the 
rage  for  facts  set  our  whole  course  of  common  education  astray, 
that  no  English  classic  is  to  be  found  recognized  as  a  clas»*book 
in  any  of  our  schools.  Instead  of  '*  a^oot  i^hciring"  te  the  copies 
of  our  best  poets  and  historians  (which  would  be  their  truest  ho- 
nour), our  schoolboys  knpw  no  authors  but  Pinnock  or  Mangnal. 
Our  great  writers  are  read  as  the  delicias  of  manhood,  or  rather 
(if  we  may  venture  to  hint  the  truth)  hardly  read  fit  alK  We  use 
epitomes,  analyses,  conspectusses,  8cc.  to  the  entire  forgetfulness 
of  real  and  true  authorities.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
English  reader  will  read,  and  can  understand,  the  excellences  of 
our  great  authors, — than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mis- 
take,— ^and  accordingly,  to  nine-tenths  of  our  English-educated 
men  and  women,  the  best  English  authors  are  either  wholly  un- 
known, or  equally  wholly  unappreciated. 

Now  the  exhibitioners  in  our  new  schools  are  to  remain  under 
training  for  three,  four,  or  even  more  years.  We  have  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  us  to  make  them  fit  for  their  future  pro- 
fession. Which  then  of  the  two  great  modes  of  education  shall 
we  adopt  ?  Shall  we,  on  the  one  hand,  consider  what  things  are 
important  to  know,  and  draw  up  a  list  of  subjects  which  we  pit^ 
pose  to  teach,  such  as  theology,  doctrinal,  practical,histQrical,&c.; 
the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  the  Greek,  French,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages; natural  philosophy;  history  ancient  and  modem;  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching;  geography,  mapping,  music,  linear 
drawing,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  8cc.^.  i  or,  shall  we  rather 
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detorwpe  mbit  particulwr  kinds  of  cultiraticm  our  boys-wiH  require 
Cor  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform,  and  select  from  among 
oujT  beat  authors  such  books  as  we  may  make  them  learn  and 
know  thoroughly  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  first  of  these  two  methods,  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
*'  teaching  Wiat  is  importtat  to  know,"  necessarily  fails  in  carryHig 
out  its  own  principle;  for  a  vast  number  of  things  important  to 
know  mMst  jneeds  be  omitted  after  all.  It  faib  again,  inasmuch 
as  it  teaches  facts^  before  their  value  and  relations  can  be  under* 
stood,  whereby  facts  are  jumbled  together  and  forgotten.  Facts^ 
ai  such,  are^  as  matters  of  education^  worth  nothing.  Unless  they 
haira  their  place,  unless  they  bear  oMiny  relations  to  other  know* 
ledge,  ufliess  they  are  aaikd  tothe  memory  by  many  and  various 
ties,  unless  they  form  part  of  a  great  webi  the  whole  of  which  the 
mind  appreciates,  welcomes,  adopts  into  itself  as  part  of  its  prime 
dements  of  thought,  they  are  alwolutely  useless; 

The  second  b^ns  by  giving  up  the  idea  of  teaching  everything, 
apd  yet  it  does  teach  a  great  deal.  It  teaches,  most  thoroughly, 
dl  that  knowledge,  however  various  and  general,  which  is  requisite 
for  Ihe  full  undecstanding  and  illustration  of  those  books  and  sub- 
jects which  it  selects.  It  losa  nothing.  It  endeavours  so  to  ar- 
range and  classify  its  teaching,  that  everything  leads  and  prepares 
Ihe  access  to  something  else.  It  is  framed  upon  the  principle, 
Ihaty  whatever  may  be  forgotten,  or  in  any  other  way  imperfectly 
gaiiiedy  still  a  great  and  holy  store  of  feelings  and  principles,  of 
Ihe  pstrticttlar  kinds  wanted,  is  infused  into  the  mind,  which  will 
form  a  basis  for  all  future  attainments,  and  a  security  that  all  fu- 
ture attainments  will  be  >R'eil  gained  and  well  applied. 

But  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  drawing  distinctions  where 
there  is  no  real  difference,  or  to  dieorize  without  having  any  as- 
signable practice  to  recommend,  we  will  venture  to  sketch  out 
aomething  like  a  Hne  of  instruction  which  shall  be  drawn  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  the  latter  of  these  two  modes. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  subject  within  reason- 
able limits,  that  we  divide  the  matter  of  instruction  into  four 
parts; — just  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  specimen  of  English  education, 
without  at  all  intending  to  dogmatize  ;--*-and  assume  the  objects  of 
such  education,  as  we  wish  to  give,  to  be  the  cultivation,  1,  of 
reverence  and  piety,  by  means  of  theological  knowledge ;  2,  of 
taste,  by  means  of  poetry,  &c.  and  the  practice  of  composition ; 
3,  of  exactness  and  precision  of  thought,  by  means  of  mathematics, 
cnuDmar,  and  works  of  argument ;  4,  of  judgment,  by  means  of 
history. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  would  probably  be,  on  this  view,  the 
fenaral  nature  of  the  theological  eourse* 
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The  boys  when  they  come  to  the  training  school  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  and  understand  their  catechism,  and  to  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  their  Bibles.  This,  at  least; 
is  the  amount  of.proficiency  required  in  the  Chester  and  Chichester 
schools.  The  other  schools  are  less  precise  in  their  requirements, 
but  as  the  boys  to  be  trained  will  in  all  cases  be  nearly  of  the 
same  rank,  previous  education,  and  age,  we  may  suppose  that 
there  will  not  be  any  material  difference  in  their  attainments  in 
different  dioceses. 

We  should  think  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  tliat  the  daily 
morning  service,  and  at  the  cathedral  if  possible,  should  be  at- 
tended by  the  boys.  This  we  see  is  to  be  done  at  Chester,  Chi« 
Chester,  Winchester,  Exeter.  At  Gloucester  and  Lichfield  the 
boys  are  to  attend  the  cathedral  twice  on  Sundays,  and  once  on 
holidays. 

The  daily  service  may  therefore  suggest  the  main  daily  theolo- 
gical instruction,  which  may  consist  of  explanation  and  illustration 
of  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  the  service  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  each  training  school  will  either  possess,  or 
have  access  to  some  library  containing  a  few  of  the  best  books 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  principal  assembling  his  boys  before 
churchy  would  find  that  he  could  spend  an  hour, — several  hours  if 
he  could  spare  them, — most  profitably  in  this  manner.  Now  we 
should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  be  unrealm  our  propositions  upon 
this  matter,  and  therefore  we  will  venture  to  be  more  particular.  It 
would  not  always  be  necessary  to  read  aloud  the  whole  of  the  two 
lessons  from  the  Old  Testament.  A  general  statement  of  their  con- 
tents, with  explanations  of  particular  difficulties,  and  occasionally 
a  fuller  examination  of  passages  which  contained  important  pro- 
phetical or  other  references,  might  be  all  that  is  desirable  in  re- 
spect to  them.  The  second  evening  lesson  would  probably  only 
form  the  subject  of  much  explanation  to  the  eldest  and  most  ad- 
vanced boys,  if  indeed  to  any.  The  second  morning  lesson  then, 
from  the  Gospel,  would  be  the  principal  daily  subject.  The  boys 
might  turn  to  the  marginal  references,  some  good  commentary  or 
paraphrase  might  be  consulted,  due  attention  paid  to  the  geography 
and  chronology  of  the  passage,  and  above  all,  notes  taken  down, 
and- references  made  by  each  boy,  to  be  copied  out  at  leisure  into 
a  book.  These  written  records  of  each  book  might  be  produced 
at  certain  times  of  examination,  and  would  form  effectual  tests  of 
the  voluntary  exertions  made  by  each  separate  boy.  They  would 
also  be  highly  useful  to  the  scholars  in  their  own  schools  hereafter, 
and  if  carefully  and  well  done  would  be  a  considerable  recom- 
mendation of  a  young  man's  fitness  to  be  a  master.  Every  book 
well  studied  should  thus  be  attended  with  a  manuscript  shadow--^ 
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to  be  a  sort  of  mile-stone  of  energy  well  bestowed^  and  a  means  of 
filing  and  recalling  the  benefit  of  it.  Sometimes  this  exercise 
might  well  take  up  the  whole  hour;  sometimes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  might  be  given  to  the  psalms  of  the  day,  or  the 
prayers.  These*  however,  recurring  very  constantly,  many  oppor- 
tunities of  explaining  them  might  be  found,  so  that,  after  the  first 
year  is  trainingi  every  boy  might  come  to  know  the  general  mean- 
ing, occasion,  and  author  of  each  psalm,  and  the  mam  history  and 
contents  of  the  Prayer  Book.  A  few  common  books,  such  as 
Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals,  the  Prayer-Book  and  Bible  com- 
pared, Keble's  Selections  from  Hooker,  Berens's  History  of  the 
rrayer-Book,  Palmer's  Origines ;  and  for  the  psalms.  Bishop 
Home,  Slade,  and  Mr.  Darnell's  little  book,  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  reference*  Besides  this  hour,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable for  each  class  to  spend  two  hours  in  each  week  upon  the 
study  of  some  work  in  theology.  This  work,  which  should  be 
some  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject  in 
our  language,  might  be  most  accurately  studied  and  digested, — 
its  matter  minutely  and  patiently  explained,  umlerstood  and  re- 
membered, its  feehngs  and  principles  infused,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  the  very  veins  of  thought  of  the  pupils.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  select  such  books ;  and  in  different  cases,  the  different  taste 
and  style  of  reading  of  the  master  might  make  a  difference  in  the 
works  chosen.  Many  books  however  might  answer  the  purpose. 
Such,  among  yarious  others,  might  be  for  the  lower  class,  Ham- 
mond's Practical  Catechism,  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals.  Bishop 
Taylor's  Life  of  Christ,  &c»;  for  the  upper,  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker,  Portions  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy,  &c.  For  the  Sunday,  regular  examination  in  theCate- 
chism  might  be  appointed,  and  selections  made  from  our  best  old 
sermons,' — Bishop  Andrewes,  Bishop  Sanderson,  Barrow,  8cc., — 
to  be  read  aloud  by  the  pupils ;  but  still  as  a  lesson,  to  be  under* 
stood,  remembered,  and  explained  in  answers  to  questions. 

Let  it  also  be  observed,,  that  lessons  like  these  in  which  books 
of  argument  8cc.,  are  studied  with  such  minute  and  particular  at- 
tention, may  be  made  to  serve  important  purposes  of  other  kinds* 
Nothii^  tends  to  make  the  apprehension  of  a  learner  so  clear  and 
exact  as  the  practice  of  giving  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  sentence, 
or  the  substance  of  a  difficult  argument  in  his  own  words.  No 
person,  except  those  who  know  it  experimentally,  can  have  any 
idea  how  completely  unable  young  people  are  to  do  this  without 
having  been  expressly  accustomed  to  it.  Their  powers  of  appre- 
hension may  be  ready  enough,  but  unless  they  have  practised 
seiang  upon  the  points  of  a  difficult  construction,  or  argumentf 
remarking  the  precise  spot  at  which  their  clearness  of  understand* 
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iog  ceases,  and  exhibitiDg  their  idea  of  a  passage  in  thair  dvn 
expressions,  they  will  hardly  gain  that  clear  and  precise  apprecia- 
tion of  tlifficulties  which  will  make  them  good  esplainers.  No 
person  explains  so  well  as  he  who  sees  how/  and  why,  and  where 
others  are  puzaled.  Such  lessons  therefore  .are  of  admirable  use 
in  producing  clearness  of  thought  both  in  apprehension  and  ex- 
position. They  are  also  very  useful  as  a  means  of  learning  com- 
position.  In  this  respect  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  conUrU' 
ing  from  another  language.  For  the  thoughts  and  general  oanii- 
ner  of  expression  being  in  both  casQs  chosen  by  another  person, 
he  who  explains,  or  construes  the  sentences^  must  have  tfte  ready 
habit  of  throwing  his  own  thoughts  and  expressions  into  moal^ 
not  of  his  own  makings  and  thus  he  learns  a  degree  of  variety  and 
versatility  both  of  thinking  and  writing  which  he  could  hafdly  a^ 
tain  without  some  such  practices  To  a  teacher,  ^.such  acqnire^ 
ments  would  be  invaluable.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
indirect  methods  such  as  these  will  communicate  as  much  ^'  prac- 
tice of  teaching''  as  can  be  cooununicated  by  any  lessons. 

But  we  feel  it  necessary  to  draw  towards  a  close.  A  few 
words  therefore  shall  suffice  on  the  remaining  parts  of  the  euk- 
lect* 

One  hour  in  the  week,  or  two,  bestowed  on  tbe  close  study  of 
some  English  poet  would,  we  think,  be  hr  from  unacceptable  to 
the  boys.  An  £nglish-8chool  series  might  easily  be  made^  coiii- 
taining,  not  scraps,  as  most  selections  do,  but  complete,  or  nearly 
complete  poems.  Boys  might  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare^  for 
instance,  with  almost  the  same  minuteness  of  attention,  to  metre, 
Ungu^Ci  allusion^  beauty  of  character,  plot,  sentiment,  expre»- 
sion,  as  our  public  school-boys  read  the  Alcestis  or  Agamemnon. 
How  aptly  then  again  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,  or 
'^The  Christian  Year**  would  fall  in  with  the  daily  lessons  on  the 
Prayer  Book!  Indeed,  the  main  difficulty  here,  as  in  other  parts, 
would  be  to  select  from  among  the  many  works  which  would  be 
eligible  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Still,  one  or  two  books,  really 
known,  understood,  (and  poetry  is,  of  all  kinds  of  writing  that 
which  needs  most  explanation  to  young  people,  and  receives  the 
least,)  would  confirm  and  direct  the  taste,  would  give  it  principles 
and  examples,  would  set  it  right  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
productive  of  effects  on  the  after-character  far  more  extensive  and 
important  than  may  be  thought.  Refinement  of  thought  and  taete 
is  but  one  phase  of  that  cultivation  of  mind,  whidi  in  other  aspects 
is  conscientiousness,  devotion,  moral  bravery,  &c.  And  only  think 
of  the  undirected  sensibilities,  the  undisciplined,  vague,  irregular 
admiration  of  many,  especially  of  our  fair,  poetry  readers !  And 
under  the  department  of  taaCe  would  cooae  the  practice  of 
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SMitioo :  yes,  good  reader,  compositioiii  both  in  prose  and  veree. 
o  person  appreciates  the  delicacies  of  expreision,  the  minute 
hannonies  of  stjle,  the  various  and  inexplicable  beauties  of  a  wii* 
ter  whose  language  readily  follows  the  graceful  motions  of  his 
mhid^  till  he  has  tried  his  own  clumsy  hand  at  the  same  things. 
Then  again,  composition  from  dictation  is  a  very  excellent  prac* 
tice,  especially  for  beginners.  I,4earning  by  heart  too,  which  is 
the  natural  way  of  learning  concentration  of  thought,  comes  under 
this  head.  It  should  begin  with  easy  verse,  and  go  on  to  more 
elaborate  poetry,  and  by  degrees  to  sound  and  weiUwHtten  prose. 
Passages  of  Addison,  and  select  characters  from  Hume  or  Cla- 
rendon would  be  very  valuable  for  this  purpose.  This  latter  sug* 
gestioo  we  look  upon  as  highly  important. 

The  third  of  our  divisions^  namely,  the  cultivation  of  exactness 
aiftd  precision  of  thought  by  means  of  mathematics,  grammar  and 
works  of  argument,  will  furnish  the  most  difficult  and  severe  les^ 
sons.  This  indeed  is  what  a  purely  English  education  most  lacks* 
For  the  vernacular  tongue  is  so  easy,  that  there  is  always  a  temp- 
tation to  boys  to  learn  idly  in  it,  and  a  difficulty  to  masters  in  dis* 
covering  idleness.  For  this  reason,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  the 
principal  industry  of  boys,  in  an  English  education,  will  be  afiet 
kssonSf  in  keeping  their  own  manuscript  books  carefully,  whereas 
the  chief  industry  of  boys  in  a  learned  education  is  seen  brfore 
lessons,  in  preparing  them.  This  thiixl  subject  we  therefore  re- 
gard as  a  most  important  one.  Both  arithmetic  and  grammar 
(though  the  cultivation  imparted  by  both  is  of  the  same  general 
kind)  must  be  taught,  because  each  is  the  introduction  to  a  large 
and  peculiar  province  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  even  regret  that 
the  phraseology  of  our  grammars  is  so  metaphysical,  and  so 
wholly  borrowed  from  the  learned  languages,  whereby  the  first 
difficulty  of  understanding  it  is  increased  to  a  learner.  For  the 
peculiar  method  of  cultivation  in  these  cases  is  the  giving  of  rules, 
or  formulae  to  be  rigidly  and  exactly  applied.  These  formulae 
should  not  be  stated  in  ordinary  simple  vernacular  language ;  for, 
if  they  are,  they  are  readily  forgotten  or  altered.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  put  them  into  some  less  common  shape ;  and  if  the 
education  is  to  be  purely  English,  the  Latinixed  language  of  our 
grammars  becomes  very  useful.  Failing  thb,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  put  our  rules  into  rhyme,  or  frame  an  English  '*  Asin 
prwsenti."  The  teacher  should  explain  in  the  commonest  and 
most  intelligible  phrases,  but  the  rule  or  formula  must  be  packed 
up  for  use  in  some  less  vulgar  cover^  or  else  it  will  not  be  known 
again.  As  arithmetic  would  lead  to  mathematics,  so  English 
^ammar  might  be  followed  by  the  elements  of  logic  (as  we  see 
IS  intended  in  the  Eaeter  school)^  and  some  aiKumeatative  book, 
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perhaps  the  very  book  already  selected  as  part  of  the  theological 
course,  such  as  Bishop  Butler  or  Hooker,  might  form  an  excel- 
lent exercise  in  it. 

As  to  our  fourth  point,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  Judgment  by 
means  of  history,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  first  year  must 
needs  be  spent  in  somewhat  like  a  mere  acquiring  of  facts.  For 
before  any  one  passage  of  history  can  be  studied  with  any  benefit, 
the  student  must  have  something  like  a  map  of  the  history  spread 
before  him,  that  he  may  know  where  he  is,  and  have  some  little 
idea  of  relative  chronology.  In  the  first  year  therefore  we  should 
think  that  a  general  outline  of  English  history  might  be  learned, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  pupils  know  the  general  course 
of  events,  and  something  like  the  value  of  centuries.  After  the 
first  year  however,  which  would  be  passed  in  mapping  out  Eng- 
lish history,  we  should  like  to  come  to  something  more  valuable, 
and  selecting  some  very  few  years,  in  which  great  events  were 
transacted,  and  of  which  we  possess  many  contemporary  docu- 
ments, to  teach  the  real  value  and  truth  of  history  by  searching  it 
to  the  bottom.  No  period  could  possibly  be  found  more  eligible 
for  this  purpose  than  the  years  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Taking 
Clarendon  for  the  guide,  and  accepting  his  sketch  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  we  should  find  ample  materials 
for  studying  most  beneficially  the  history  of  a  few  years,  say  from 
1642  to  1648.  May,  Neal,  and  Rushworth  would  furnish  plenty 
of  opposite  views.  Any  old  library  would  supply  abundance  of 
contemporary  papers.  The  Bodleian,  if  any  happy  pupil  could 
ever  reach  the  Auctarium,  would  overwhelm  him  with  engravings 
and  prints.  His  own  neighbourhood  would  probably  be  rich  in 
local  associations,  monuments  to  those  who  fell,  castles  ruined, 
fields  of  battle,  &c.  8lc.  How  attractive  and  how  valuable,  under 
a  skilful  and  interesting  teacher,  would  this  historical  course  be  ! 
and  how  much  more  useful  than  an  hasty  glance  over  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome,  or  even  the  reading  through  of  that  dullest  of 
dull  books — Russell's  Modern  Europe ! 

Of  course,  many  people  will  think  that  such  an  education  as 
we  have  sketched  is  very  defective,  because  it  leaves  out  so  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  known  by  all  who  profess  to  be  school* 
masters.  Certainly  we  have  omitted  some  things  from  mere 
brevity,  because  we  rather  designed  to  give  a  specimen  than  a 
fully  detailed  scheme  of  education;  and  many  more  we  bavo 
omitted  from  mere  necessity,  for,  after  all,  three  years  in  a  poor 
boy's  life,  beginning  at  fifteen,  shortly  after  he  has  left  the  na-* 
tional  school,  are  really  not  enough  to  transform  him  from  a  mere 
writing  and  cyphering  animal  into  a  thoroughly  educated  man« 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  found  a  desirable  thing  in  the  schools,  to 
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Mow  young  men  to  return  after  a  few  years,  in  order  to  pass  a 
freab  examination^  and  gain  higher  certificates*  Then  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  other  history,  high  attainments  in  philosophy, 
French  or  other  languages,  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and 
certificates  given  accordingly,  which  would  go  far  towards  secure 
ing  respectable  and  lucrative  employments. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  go 
with  us  in  the  detail  which  we  have  given.  Many  may  probably 
question  some  portions  of  the  plan ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  main  features  of  it  are  such  as  Church  people  will  not 
disapprove.  Similar  suggestions,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  would 
be  very  useful  for  all  English  schools,  and  we  hereby  respectfully 
offer  ours  given  above,  to  all  who  have  the  management  of  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  whether  public  or  private.  For  with 
the  utmost  disposition  to  think  well  of  the  conscientious  diligence 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  so  employed,  and  of  the  in- 
dustry and  steady  pains  of  the  pupils  (and  we  shall  hardly  say  too 
much  if  we  say  that  sisters  are  commonly  twice  as  industrious, 
and  five  times  as  tractable  as  their  brothers),  we  really  think  that 
there  is  no  one  subject  which  needs  *'  reform''  more  than  our 
female  education.  Many  ladies  have  written  very  learned  books 
thereupon,  it  is  true;  and  anxious  and  careful  mothers  con  them 
over  .with  much  diligence  and  pains;  but  yet  we  fear  that  as  far 
as  the  matter  of  the  lessons  goes,  and  the  valuable  cultivation 
given  in  them,  and  remembered,  many  of  those  industrious  years 
are  spent  in  the  school-room  in  vain;  while,  in  after-life,  the 
ghosts  of  facts  once  known  scare'  ladies  away  from  talking  of 
many  matters  of  information  and  interest,  and  make  them  utterly 
dependent  upon  those  very  brothers  whom  a  few  years  before 
they  put  to  the  blush  every  successive  holiday  by  their  various 
and  exact  knowledge. 

But  useful  or  not  as  these  suggestions  may  be,  we  cannot 
^doubt  of  the  vast  and  hitherto  unconceived  utility  which  will  arise 
from  the  Training  Schools  themselves.  That  the  Church  should 
make  so  great  and  simultaneous  an  effort,  on  a  matter  of  such 
great  and  national  importance,  is  itself  a  most  encouraging  omen 
of  better  things  and  better  times  than  we  have  known  for  many 
ages.  The  effort  too  is  one  self-originated  and  self-supported. 
It  was  started  without  encouragement, — in  diespite  of  discourage- 
ment,— ^from  the  state  and  its  rulers.  It  was  set  up  as  a  witness 
against  various  schemes,  all  more  or  less  patronized  by  the  go- 
vernment, under  which  the  education  of  the  people  was  to  be- 
come purely  secular,  or  politico- economical.  Let  us  not  be 
thought  to  be  using  too  strong  expressions.     Thus  speaks  the 
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Pamphlet  put  out  by  authority  last  year,  and  called  ''Recent 
Measures,  See."  **  Now  the  sole  effectuaJ  means  of  preventing 
the  tremendous  evils  with  which  the  anarchical  spirit  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing population  threatens  the  country,  is  by  giving  the 
working. people  a  good  secular  education,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  true  causes  which  determine  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  several 
classes  of  society/'*  What  a  miserable,  miserable  delusion! 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  teaching  the  people  political  economy  1  Lectures  on 
•'  The  True  Causes,  ^c. "  are  to  make  them  mdustrious,  con- 
tented, peaceable,  pure,  loyal,  and  religious!  It  is  a  wretched 
and  a  godless  deceit,  and  one  which,  we  trust,  has  had  its  day  of 
success  and  triumph,  and  is  now  sinking  and  fading  away  for 
ever. 

Then,  again,  we  augur  the  best  results  from  the  quiet,  domes- 
tic character  of  these  training  schools.  The  scholars  will  stand 
to  their  masters  in  the  position  of  pupils  to  a  private  tutor;  in- 
mates of  his  house,  companions  of  his  daily  habits,  admitted  to 
share  much  of  his  intimate  thoughts,  forming  themselves  imper- 
ceptibly but  continually  upon  his  model.  Hence  they  will  dif- 
fuse more  widely  in  their  separate  circles  what  they  have  learned, 
and  be,  we  trust,  channels  of  many  and  various  blessings  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  placed. 

But  these  effects  cannot  be  immediate.     We  must  believe,  we 
must  rely,  we  must  persevere.     Years  will  pass  before  the  whole 
is  visible;   several  years,  perhaps,  even  before  much  appears. 
But  meanwhile  we  know  that  we  are  working  in  the  true  direc- 
tion.    We  have  all  the  sanction,  example,  and  authority  which  we 
need.     We  are  instituting  no  private  speculations.     We  are  fol- 
lowing out  no  personal  views.     We  are  laying  our  money  before 
the  Church ;  we  are  offering  her  our  best  exertions,  for  her  uses 
in  the  education  of  her  people;  and  whatever  delays  may  arise 
before  we  see  the  result  of  our  efforts,  and  what  occasional  or 
local  difficulties  may  embarrass  the  details  of  our  operations,  still 
we  know,  and  know  to  our  great  encouragement  and  comfort^ 
that  we  shall  be  blessed  in  our  deed. 

*  Recent  Measnres,  &c.  p.  45. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Camtabuhry  Force  Report*    1859. 

€•  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  ComrnUsionen  on  the  Continuance  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  S^c.     1840. 

S.  Poverty,  Mendicity,  and  Crime  ;  or  the  Facts,  Examinations, 
t^c.  upon  which  the  Keport  was  founded,  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  W.  A  Miles,  Esq.    London.  1839. 

4.  Heports  of  the  Mendicity  Society. 

5.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food, 
chiffly  with  reference  to  their  occurrence  amongst  the  t>estitut% 
Poor.     By  Richard  Baron  Howard,  M.  D.    London.  1899, 

The  short  description  of  the  three  first  works  above  noticed  is, 
ihat  they  are  indictments  againt  the  poorer  classes ;  the  first  hav- 
fflg  for  its  object,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  extended  system  of 
police;  the  second,  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  third  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  two  former  in  the  strength  and  virulence  of  its  charges, 
and  it  exceeds  them  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  picture  which  it  presents. 

The  libellous  and  abusive  descriptions  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  which  characterize  modem  publications  respecting  them, 
and  the  great  popularity  which  these  obtain,  is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  national  character.  It  is 
more  than  alarming, — ^it  is  awful  and  appalling  in  the  highest  de* 
gree;  and  exhibits  a  feeling  and  tone  of  character  so  wholly 
anti-christian,  as  must  draw  down  the  heaviest  judgments  upon 
the  nation,  unless  happily  they  may  be  arrested,  and  turned  again 
into  an  opposite  channel. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  all  into  the  mere  political,  or 
rather  party  object,  which  is  had  in  view  in  the  above  notice,  or 
in  any  other  works  ;  though  of  course  no  real  distinction  can  ex- 
ist between  public  and  private  duty ;  between  morals,  religion, 
and  politics.  But  our  object  is  as  separate  as  was  that  of  the 
early  Church,  when  it  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  endeavour  was  not  to  make  shifts  and  modifications,  or  to 
cause  its  rulers  to  adopt  this  or  that  heathenism ;  but  to  persuade 
the  people,  and  to  make  the  empire  Christian.  We  feel  per^ 
soaded  that  an  entire  change  of  opinion  and  feeling  towards  the 
classes  and  ranks  beneath  us,  that  a  total  change  of  conduct  and 
communication  must  be  wrought,  before  we  can  lay  any  just 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  really  Christian  people, — Christian, 
not  in  name  and  doctrines  only,  but  in  feelings  and  conduct* 
Scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  character  of 
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the  lower  orders  of  late  years,  or  even  of  free  and  liberal  alms- 
giving ;  except  io  charity  sermons^  and  reports  of  particular  socie- 
ties. But  who  cto  tell  but  that  an  example  on  the  side  of  mercy 
also  may  find  some  followers  in  the  oiame  career,  as  that  on  the 
side  of  merciless  and  selfish  cruelty  has  found  many,  very  many ; 
and  the  more»  if  the  side  of  mercy  should  also  haply  be  found  to 
be  the  side  of  truth.  But  the  facts  upon  which  these  harsh  con- 
clusions have  been  founded,  are  as  false*  for  the  most  part,  as  the 
reasoning  which  has  been  founded  upon  them. 
,  We  will  venture  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  opposition  to  this 
anti-christian  system  of  philanthropy:  which  most  assiduously 
and  disinterestedly,  forwards  and  invents  all  schemes  of  benefit 
and  relief  which  throw  the  burden  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
upon  themselves,  and  promote  economy  in  giving  ;  and  urges  all 
these  self-assisting  schemes  by  a  systematic  searching  out,  record- 
ing, and  exaggerating  of  all  the  crimes  and  charges  to  which  the 
poor  have  been,  or  can  be  subject,  without  opportunity  of  defence 
or  denial,  and  keeping  all  their  virtues  in  the  back  ground. 

We  will  begin  by  repeating  some  of  the  charges  against  the 
lower  classes  brought  forward  in  the  above-named  Reports, 
simply  saying  of  all  these  selections,  that  they  are  gross  misrepre- 
sentations, and  very  false  pictures. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  all  the  lower  orders  are 
classed  and  confounded  together  as  profligates  and  villains.  The 
hardworking  man  is  not  distinguished  from  the  lazy  and  the  loiterer; 
tbe  suffering  and  unfortunate  from  the  sturdy  beggar.  The  im- 
pression intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  every  man  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  (the  necessary  condition  of  the  major  part  of  the 
community),  that  every  barrow  and  basket  woman,  that  every 
hawker  and  pedlar,  every  hop-picker,  every  street-sweeper,  porter, 
cabman,  all  the  criers  in  London,  whether  of  hare-skins,  old  clothes, 
old  bottles,  water-cresses  (trades  by  which  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  women  and  men  support  themselves  honestly),  that  every 
body  below  a  mechanic  and  a  shopkeeper  (and  those  are  not 
spared  either)  is  little  better  than  a  thief,  is  one  of  the  offal  of 
society,  and  ought  to  be  swept  off  into  some  common  sewer  of 
filth  and  corruption  by  a  scavenger-police.  A  single  example  is 
sufficient  for  a  general  conclusion,  when  the  vices  of  the  poor  are 
the  subject. 

"  There  are  districts  in  London  which  are  exclusively  inhabited  and 
most  densely  populated  by  Irish  labourers,  by  persons  who  support  them- 
selves by  the  chance  adventure  of  each  day,  by  professed  beggars  and 
confirmed  thieves. 

'*  The  nucleus  of  crime  in  St.  Giles's  consists  of  about  six  streets, 
riddled  with  courtSi  alleys,  passages,  aud  dark  entries,  all  leading  to 
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rooms  and  smaller  tenements,  crowded  with  a  population  existing  in  all 
the  filth  attendant  upon  improvidence,  crime,  and  profligacy,  as  if  the 
inhabitants  by  common  consent  deem  tbemselTes  only  '  tenants  at  will/ 
till  the  gallows  or  the  hulks  should  require  them*'  (Poverty^  M^ndwUy^ 
and  Crime,  p.  87.) 

There  are  multitudes  in  the  district  here  mentioned  earning  a 
hard  but  honest  livelihood  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  may 
not  be  visited  by  the  clergy,  or  by  any  other  person  on  a  charit- 
able errand^  with  perfect  safety. 

'*  The  majority  of  those  who  live  by  labour  In  St.  Giles's  are  Irish 
persons,  such  as  porters,  bricklayers'  labourers,  hawkers,  &c.  &c.  The 
Women  also  attend  the  markets,  or  sell  fruit  or  fish  in  the  streets,  or  go 
out  charing  or  washing.  These  people  live  hard  in  their  fare,  and  still 
harder  in  their  drink,  for  they  generally  get  as  drunk  as  their  means 
will  allow  them. 

"There  is  also  a  great  number  .of  hawkers,  board-men,  cabmen,  and 
higglers,  men  of  precarious  callings,  and  whose  characteristics  are  of 
more  doubtful  complexion  than  those  of  the  labouring  men  who  rise  and 
go  to  a  fixed  employment." — (lb.  pp.  88,  89.) 

**  Most  thieves  have  hawker's  licences." — {Cwutabulary  Force  Report, 
p.  36.) 

"Mr.  Burgess,  the  governor  of  Knutsford,  states,  'I  conceive  the 
vagrant  system  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  common  thieving.*'* — {lb.  p.  56.) 

"  The  hare-skin  time  is  now  on.  Those  people  take  out  a  daily  sup-^ 
ply  of  bad  money,  and  pass  it  away  when  they  give  change/' — (Ib>  p* 
97.) 

"  A  fellow,  pale-faced,  with  sandy  whiskers,  named  Charles  Smithf 
sells  rag  stable-mops,  which  he  gets  rid  of  at  the  stables  or  mews ;  he 
steals  brushes,  buckets,  or  anything ;  he  has  a  bag  with  him  \  he  gets 
the  best  price  in  Petticoat  Lane. 

"A  flower  man  happened  to  pass  at  the  time ;  Prime  caught  sight  of 
him  through  the  window,  and  cried  out,  'Look  there!    Now  can  that 
man  make  enough  by  those  flowers  to  live  honestly, — is  it  likely  ?    They  * 
get  into  houses  when  bargaining,  see  how  they  are  constructed,  and  the 
doors  fastened,  which  information  he  gives  to  burglars.' "•—(/&.  p.  147.) 

"  Mr.  Limbird,  of  the  Strand,  heard  two  old  cLothesmen  ask  a  coun- 
tryman, who  had  a  parcel  in  his  hand,  if  he  had  any  thing  for  sale,  re- 
marking, whether  It  was  his  own  or  not  it  made  no  difl&rence  to  them  if 
be  wanted  the  money. 

"  Dog-cart  men  are  almost  all  of  them  thieves. 

"  Rag-gatherers  generally  go  in  pairs,  and  are  called  the  school  of 
paper  makers.  They  call'at  old  rag  shops,  and  represent  themselves  as 
agents  or  labourers  for  some  mill  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  in 
this  or  some  other  invented  emergency,  they  are  sent  forward  to  collect 
rags,  and  while  one  is  bargaining  with  the  shopwoman,  the  other  walks 
oflf  with  the  bundle,  stating  that  the  master  is  close  behind,  and  leaving 
his  companion  in  pledge,  who  nearly  always  contrives  to  *  bolt,'  without 
'paying  a  stiver,'  or  be  satisfies  the  woman  by  chalking  characters  on 
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the  door-posts^  which  he  says  is  to  tell  the  master  the  SQin  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  rags,  and  be  is  allowed  to  depart.  The  booty  is  taken  to  a  ma- 
rioe  store  dealer,  or  it  is  swopped  away  at  a  paper-maker's  for  paper, 
which  they  dispose  of  to  shops  in  little  villages. 

''Old  rag  shops  will  bay  ail  sorts  of  metal." — Constabulary  Force  Re^ 
port,  pp.  154, 155. 

There  is  a  playfulness  and  flippancy  in  this  laat  deacriptioii 
(which  is  evidently  a  general  conclusion  drawn  from  a  particular 
instance)  which  is  peculiarly  contemptible  and  disgusting*  The 
whole  reminds  us  of  the  foolish,  thoughtless  children — deserving 
whipping  in  spite  of  their  childish  thoughtlessness — sporting  with 
the  lives  of  frogs.  But  independent  of  the  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction of  most  of  these  descriptions,  for  the  thief  here  seems  to 
be  no  match  for  the  thief,  but  to  be  as  soft  as  any  other  person, 
what  do  the  whole  of  these  evidences  and  this  reasoning  amount 
to — which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  faithful  and  general  picture? 
Why  to  this, — that  all  hare-skin  women  try  to  destroy  and  stig- 
matize their  own  trade ;  that  one  seller  of  stable-mops  is  a  noto- 
rious thief,  and  carries  off  buckets  in  broad  day  in  a  bag ;  that  a 
flower-man  is  proved  a  thief  by  the  opinion  of  another  thief,  and 
a  reductio  ad  necessitatem ;  that  two  old  clothesmen  talked  so 
loud,  that  amidst  all  the  rattling  of  the  Strand,  Mr.  Lambird 
thought  he  heard  them  both  say  what  would  readily  have  trans- 
ported them. 

But  the  whole  in  effect  is  mere  caricature !  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  caricature  descriptions  should  be  used  to  form  our  opinions 
of  the  poor,  and  be  made  in  these  times  the  ground-work  of 
legislation. 

But  these  people  are  not  satisfied  with  depreciating  the  poor. 
To  vilify,  and  prove  them  all  to  be  punishable,  would  be  fulfilling 
only  half  their  object.  To  steel  the  hearts  of  the  rich  effectu- 
ally, and  to  stop  the  springs  of  charity,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  these  abandoned  classes  are  rich ;  that  these  seeming  pau- 
pers are  all  wallowing  in  luxury.  And  this  is  the  way  they  prove 
it. — 

"  Many  of  the  persons  who  hawk  things  about  the  streets  in  trays, 
make  lOs.  a  day  selling  snuff-boxes,  steel  pens,  &c.  &c.,  the  profits  of 
which  are  more  than  half. 

**  Mrs.  Milberry  says,  she  knows  that  the  men  who  sell  pocket-books, 
&c.  at  coach  offices,  consider  9s,  to  be  a  very  trifling  day's  profit." — 
Paoertj/y  Mcndictty,  and  Crime,  p.  96. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  thousands  who  starve  at  this  em- 
ployment, or  make  less  than  a  bare  subsistence ;  or  that  these 
profits  are  made  during  a  few  favourable  days,  and  that  for  suc- 
cessive weeks  they  fall  to  little  or  nothing. 
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'^  He  thinks  no  beggar  makes  less  tbaii  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  day ;  they 
all  life  very  well ;  they  live  as  well  as  any  respectable  small  shopkeeper^ 
he  thinks  better  too." — Povert^t  Mendicity  and  Crime,  p.  97. 

"  Street  sweepers  in  squares  and  fashionable  neighbourhoods  make  a 
good  trade;  they  run  of  errands  for  servants,  help  to  clean  knives,  8cc. 
Ac"— lb.  p.  98. 

"  Beggars  live  well ;  have  hot  beefsteaks  and  beer  for  bnMk&st  | 
fiure  weU  at  night  and  are  never  poor." — lb.  p.  103. 

"  Cadgers  never  eat  broken  food ;  they  take  it  and  sell  it.  They  livi 
on  the  b^t  of  every  thingi  and  drink  hard ;  after  fbod^  aU  the  sorplns 
goes  in  drinking."— 16.  p.  147. 

We  assert  all  these  to  be  false^  as  a  general  description.  AU 
these  classes  suffer  intensely^  and  with  continual  privation ; 
though  there  are  exceptions  as  to  times,  and  to  particular  indivi<« 
duals,  in  which  there  are  occasions  of  good  success  and  menrio 
ment. 

But  after  the  vilifying  of  the  poor  in  general,  and  the  proofs 
tfiat  they  are  all  at  ease,  and  rioting  in  affluence,  there  comes  the 
grand  and  concluding  charge,  that  all  alms-giving  is  injurious,  a 
fraud  against  the  law,  an  evasion  of  its  wise  and  wholesome  pro* 
visions,  and  a  crime  against  society.  This  reminds  us  of  that 
which  happened  in  infidel  France,  and  gives  us  warning  what 
is  the  red  spirit  which  dictates  all  these  charges  against  the  poor, 
and  directs  the  shafts  of  oppression  towards  them.  When  France 
set  up  the  goddess  Reason,  declared  Religion  a  fraud,  and  repre- 
sented their  new  deity  by  the  most  degraded  and  sensual  form  of 
humanity, — the  same  Convention,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  27th 
Vend^miaire,  An.  2  (15th  October,  1793),  decreed,  **  That  every 
person  convicted  of  having  given  to  a  beggar  any  species  of  relief 
whatever,  should  forfeit  the  value  of  two  days'  wages;  to  be 
doubled  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence.^  Tliis  decree  was  reversed 
some  time  after  their  return  from  reason  to  religion  again,  and 
was  never  found  practicable. 

We  have  not  yet  auite  arrived  at  this  ultimate  stage  and  tri- 
umph of  reason  and  civilization  by  positive  enactment,  though  we 
are  rapidly  hastening  towards  it,  and  all  the  causes  and  processes 
are  actively  operating.  Already  it  is  a  crime  to  beg,  severely 
punishable ;  and  every  one  therefore  who  gives  is  particeps  cri- 
minis,  and  is  also  criminal,  and  as  such  he  is  complained  of,  but- 
more  contemned,  by  the  Martineau  writers  of  philosophy  and 
political  economy.  Now  we  are  however  coming  a  step  closer. 
The  opinion  is  come  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  legislation,  and  is 
paraded  with  greater  show  of  authority.  Thus  say  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  of  voluntary  contributions  to  assist  labouring 
persons  with  large  families  in  times  of  distress,  whose  only  alter- 
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native  under  the  rules  of:  the  Commissioners  is  giving  up  work 
dltogether,  and  going  into  the  workhouse  with  their  whole  fami- 
lies ;— 

.  *'  The  attempts  which  are  constantly  made  to  evade  the  law  hy  indi- 
rect means^  whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  so  doing  (as  by  voluntary 
rates,  &c.  &c.)  confirms  us  in  this  anticipation,  viz.  that  all  old  abuses 
would  creep  in  again  if  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  abc^ished.*'— 
Rtport  of  Poor  Lcm  Commiukmers^  p.  7. 

**  The  only  remains  of  it  (relief  to  men  in  work,  and  in  aid  of  wages) 
are  to  be  found  in  certain  irregular  practipes,  to  which,  if  they  were  not 
ocpasionally  suggested  by  erroneous  notions  of  humanity,  we  should 
give  the  appellation  oi fraudulent.  We  allude  to  attempts,  through  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  by  which  funds  have  been  raised  to  be  doled  out  like 
the  poor-rates  in  weekly  allowances,  to  all  labourers  having  more  than 
three  or  four  children.** — lb,  p.  38. 

"  The  present  demoralizing  system  of  begging— a  thing  so  ruinous  in 
its  effects,  that  the  major  part  of  the  delinquents  with  which  our  prisons 
are  filled,  owe  their  progress  in  crime  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
idle  habits  by  the  false  feeling  of  charity  acted  on  by  the  public,  in  the 
promiscuous  dispensation  of  alms  to  those  who  are  seldom  if  ever  deserv* 
mg  of  them.*' — Poverty,  Maidicity,  and  Crime,  p.  126. 

Even  the  distribution  of  soup  in  winter  is  made  to  be  a  false 
and  injurious  benevolence. 

These  are  the  kind  of  charges  which  are  reiterated  against  the 
lower  classes,  and  eagerly  received  by  the  classes  living  at  their 
ease,,  who  think  them  all  very  interesting  and  surprising  and 
shocking,  and  feel  themselves  all  the  more  at  ease  in  their  con* 
sciences  from  finding  how  unworthy  these  depraved  classes  are 
of  their  intercourse  and  charity.  All  the  old  stories  are  repeated 
over  again:  from  Colquhoun  to  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  in 
1818,  and  from  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission ;  and  new  facts  and  assertions  and  estimates  are  added, 
upon  the  ground  of  single  anecdotes  and  hearsay  cases,  and  cruel 
heartless  conjecture.  But  very  few  of  these  estimates  are  better 
founded  upon  truth  than  Colquhoun's  conclusion  that  there  were 
50,000  prostitutes  in  London — increased  in  the  recent  prospectus 
of  a  charity  to  80,000 — whereas  they  are  proved  in  the  late  Con- 
stabulary Force  Report  (not  very  humane  inquirers)  to  be  less 
than  5,500. 

Unfortunately  these  estimates  and  unfavourable  opinions  have 
been  widely  extended,  and  eagerly  entertained,  for  a  long  period. 
The  topic  hps  becpnie  popular,  and  the  opinons  have  become 
rooted,  and  acknowledged  as  indisputable,  for  want  of  a  denial 
and  answer.  The  charitably  disposed,  and  even  the  clerg}*,  have 
become  possessed  with  it.     The  spirit  which  has  dictated  these 
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inquiries  and  estimates,  has  not  till  now  made  itself  decidedly 
apparent ;  and  it  has  not  been  duly  considered  that  the  parties 
themselves,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  charge^  have  not  had,  and 
cannot  have  the  opportunity  of  an  answer. 

We  propose  to  give  a  more  favourable,  and  we  trust  a  truer 
picture  of  the  lower  order  of  society ;  and  to  urge — upon  the 
foundatioD  of  our  own  experience  among  the  poor,  and  the  in- 
controvertible ground  of  Christian  obligation — some  of  those 
claims  and  rights  of  the  poOrtsr  classes,  which  have  been  too  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  their  richer  brethren.  i 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  perfect  picture  of  8ociteiy;<even  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  it.  The  thing  is  impossible ;  and  if  it  were 
performed  it  would  be  without  effect.  Society  is  not  a  thing 
with  four  sides  to  it ;  no,  nor  with  400.  Four  thousand  examples 
of  different  states  and  conditions  of  life,  would  be  insufficient  to 
depict  the  different  shades  and  gradations  of  circumstances  ;  the 
different  complexities  and  combinations  of  these  events ;  and  with 
all  their  tediousness  and  wearisomeness,  which  would  almost  defy 
attention  and  memory,  would,  if  the  picture  were  perfect,  convey  a 
very  different  impression  to  the  minds  of  different  individuals.  The 
minds  and  hearts  of  different  persons  would  retain  and  rest  upon 
different  points  and  features,  according  to  preconceived  opinions, 
and  impressions,  and  dispositions.  But  though  all  the  examples 
were  observed  and  retained,  the  impression  would  be  imperfect 
and  inadequate.  Life  is  not  to  be  learned  by  books  any  more 
than  dancing.  Classifications,  and  tables,  and  figures,  and  sta- 
tistics, will  not  more  faithfully  pourtray  the  expression  and  cha- 
racter of  human  life,  than  mechanism  will  its  movements.  Let  a 
painter  paint  a  likeness  from  description ;  let  the  physician  who 
has  read  volumes  upon  the  pulse  and  symptoms,  compare  with 
the  one  who  has  walked  the  wards,  and  attuned  his  touch  to  the 
varied  beat  of  life,  in  health  and  disease,  in  youth  and  old  age,  in 
joy  and  grief,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  strength,  in  languor, 
or  in  fever.  Yet  the  pulse  and  features  of  social  life  are  finer 
and  more  delicate,  and  fuller  of  variety,  and  expression,  and  cha- 
racter. Human  life  can  be  learned  only  by  practice  and  personal 
experience.  But  no  one  now  is  willing  to  acquaint  himself  in 
this  way;  and  least  of  all,  in  this  country  at  least,  with  the 
classes  below  that  one  in  which  he  moves.  It  is  far- easier  to  sit 
at  home  and  read  returns,  and  reports,  and  evidence  on  oath,  and 
figures,  and  statistics,  and  to  work  out  problems  of  society  by  a 
table  or  a  machine,  mathematically  certain  and  demonstrable,  and 
squaring  all  to  a  fraction,  than  to  pry  into  dirty  courts  and  lanes, 
and  dismal  rooms  and  cellars,  full  of  vermin,  and  filth  and  infec- 
tion, and  to  converse  with  the  low-minded,  the  vulgar,  the  dying. 
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the  drunkeoi  the  discontented^  the  miserable.    This  may  be  the 
way  to  very  creditable  pbilosopbyy  but  it  is  not  the  road  to  truth. 

Our  objecti  however,  is  a  narrow  and  definite  one;  the  exist* 
ence  and  nature  of  poverty,  its  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  it. 

We  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  even  to  put  this  in  a  true 
light;  and  the  truest  picture  will  a£fect  the  beholders  very  dif- 
ferently. A  too  continued  and  exclusive  view  of  one  particular 
aspect  of  society,  must  produce  an  exaggerated  impression  and 
opinion;  as  a  too  hasty  one  may  be  so  faint  as  to  have  no  inflo- 
ence  on  conduct.  A  person  conversant  only  in  criminal  courts 
of  justice,  might  come  to  a  conclusion  that  almost  every  poor 
man  was  a  rogue;  one  conversant  in  hospitals,  that  disease  was 
the  ordinary  condition  of  humanity*  One  conversant  in  a  law- 
yer's office  might  think  that  almost  every  transaction  of  business 
was  a  matter  of  legal  arrangement;  whereas  not  one  in  a  million  it 
so.  One  conversant  in  the  preparation  of  trials  might  conclude 
that  every  matter  that  was  settled  in  a  lawyer's  office  became  tbe 
subject  of  an  action,  whereas  not  one  in  ten  thousand  does.  One 
who  was  conversant  only  with  the  civil  courts  of  justice  might  sup* 
pose  that  every  action  commenced  came  to  trial,  whereas  not  one 
m  a  hundred  does.  One  conversant  in  the  offices  for  relief,  and 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  lowest  classes,  might  suppose  that 
all  society,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rich  folks,  was  a  mass  of 
ruin,  wretchedness,  degradation,  despair,  feebleness  of  body* 
gloom  of  mind,  distress  of  countenance,  without  a  cheering  ray 
of  enjoyment,  or  hope;  or  of  forgetfulness,  except  in  drunken* 
ness. 

If  too  vivid  an  impression  may  be  created  by  constant  obser* 
vation,  too  weak  a  one  also  may  be  the  consequence  of  inatten* 
tion.  Too  absorbing  an  attention  to  one  subject  is  the  exclusion 
of  other  subjects  from  their  proper  place  in  the  field  of  truth. 
This  is  the  present  state  of  the  world  with  regard  to  pauperism. 
We  are  absorbed  with  political  measures,  and  neglect  our  own 
business,  and  the  duties  of  private  life.  We  are  absorbed  with 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  state  and  station  we  main- 
tain, and  the  bettering  of  our  condition.  We  study  also  the  titles 
and  condition  of  those  above  us,  their  manners,  and  habits^  and 
opinions,  their  fortunes,  and  the  calamities  which  happen  to 
them;  but  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  we  take  little  notice; 
their  habits,  their  characters,  their  virtues,  their  distresses,  these 
we  study  little  to  inform  ourselves  of;  with  these  we  little  ac- 
quaint ourselves,  either  generally  or  personally.  Of  their  crimes 
and  vices,  their  dexterity  at  imposition,  and  the  shifts  to  which 
they  resort  to  obtain  some  share  of  the  comforts  they  see  around 
them,  of  the  mischiefs  of  injudicious  cliarityy-*->of  these  we*  have 
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accoiintSy  of  the^e  we  have  evidence^  and  returns,  and  tables, 
which  we  swallow  greedily,  because  they  comfortably  warrant  us 
in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  bare  sufficiency  which  Pro- 
vidence has  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  1 

Our  task  is  to  exhibit  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture*  With* 
ODt  being  at  all  unaware  of  their  faults  and  infirmities,  or  desir- 
ing to  conceal  them,  our  business  is  to.  put  forth  their  claims  and 
virtues.  Enough  has  been  written  and  read  of  their  deformities* 
We  will  put  forth  something  respecting  their  necessities  and 
Dterits*    VVe  will  dwell  upon  these,  the  rest  we  will  acknowledge. 

And  let  it.  be  remembered,  that  the  lowest  classes  are  at  die 
base  of  society.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  the  widest,  and  it 
bears  the  rest.  There  is  but  one  king,  and  there  are  some  bun-* 
dred  lords,  and  some  thousands  of  patricians*  But  the  lowest 
dass  are  millions,  and  these  are  the  subject  of  the  remarks  which 
we  have  to  make.  Even  small  circumstances  must  be  of  conse* 
quence  when  so  multiplied* 

It  is  a  point  which  requires  to  be  proved,  the  very  existence 
of  poverty.  Paupers  are  generally  considered  as  a  kind  of  nui^ 
tance,  from  which  the  genteel  public  ought  to  be  protected* 
The  right  of  a  beggar  is  felt  to  be  in  some  measure  indelicate  to 
our  refined  tastes;  and  his  importunity  is  a  downright  annoyance 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  country  highly  advanced  in 
civilization.  Accordingly  we  have  laws  passed  which  make 
beggary  criminal,  not  imposture;  every  beggar  is  bound  to  be 
treated  as  an  impostor,  because  the  law  has  said  that  no  person 
shall  starve  in  this  charitable  country.  But  *'  the  poor  shall 
never  cease  out  of  the  land."  God  has  said  it;  and  human  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  fastidiousness,  have  not  been  able  to  reverse  the 
decree  made  for  our  good.  The  charity  of  the  poor  law  system, 
if  foirly  considered,  will  be  found  to  be  in  its  spirit  a  charity 
towards  ourselves;*  and  the  good  which  we  hope  to  do  ourselves 
by  forbidding  beggary,  would,  if  successful,  be  found  to  be  our 
great  evil. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  have  a  right 
knowledge  respecting  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  existence  of 
poverty*  No  one  perhaps  will  deny  that  poverty  exists.  But  a 
belief  which  does  not  produce  practice,  and  exercise  itself  in 
action,  is  no  belief;  it  is  a  practical  denial  of  it.  It  is  necessaiy 
also  that  this  belief  should  be  a  right  belief;  and  should  be 
founded  upon  a  real  and  proper  view,  not  only  of  the  existence 

*  Tbe  spirit  of  the  law  which  makes  beggary  criininal,  is  precisely  the  same  ai  that 
which  forbids  barrows  and  basket-women  standing  on  the  foot  pavement  The  object 
of  both  !•  the  convenience  of  the  rich ;  and  is  wholly  without  regard  to  the  condition 
<«  naenmAn  of  the  poor  and  oi  thelowor  cU 
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and  extent,  but  also  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  poverty;  other* 
wise  our  practice  and  conduct  will  be  correspondent  to  our  erro- 
neous impressions.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  allow  the 
existence  of  poverty^  are  ready  to  say  confidently,  it  is  all  their 
own  fault; — that  no  one  in  this  rich  and  prosperous  country  can 
be  in  distress,  unless  they  are  either  fools  or  idle.  Or,  others 
will  say,  it  is  want  of  education  which  causes  it;  or  it  must  be 
their  own  worthless  character,  and  that  they  ought  tiot  to  be  en- 
couraged, for  that  they  deserve  it.  And  such  persons'  conduct 
towards  the  poor  will  be  according  to  their  language,  as  much  as 
that  of  those  who  take  every  beggar  to  be  a  cheat  and  impostor. 

If  any  of  these  impressions  and  opinions  be  wrong,  though  it 
be  only  in  degree,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  they  should 
be  corrected,  and  made  just  in  their  proportion.  All  these  causes 
do  operate  to  some  extent,  each  of  them ;  but  a  very  small  error 
in  the  degree  and  the  comparison  may  operate  in  practice  so  as 
to  produce  a  great  and  gross  injustice  in  the  conduct  resulting 
from  it.  And  particularly  must  the  consequences  of  such  an 
error  be  important  and  cruel,  when  it  leans  towards  the  side  of 
ill-opinion,  and  harshness  towards  the  poor..  We  have  motives 
enough  to  influence  us  towards  the  withholding  of  charity.  Want 
of  means,  selfishness,  avarice,  idleness,  the  control  of  fashion, 
above  all,  the  dislike  to  be  imposed  on,  are  strong  and  influential 
motives,  all  drawing  us  towards  the  side  of  neglect  or  refusal. 
But  even  when  we  believe  the  object  to  be  distressed  and  de- 
serving, or  at  least  are  half  convinced,  how  often  do  we  pass  on 
and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  then  regret  and  condemn  ourself 
that  we  did  not  stop  and  give  something,  or  at  least  inquire  more, 
or  obtain  the  means  of  inquiry?  How  great  would  be  the  effect 
at  such  a  moment  ot  a  little  better  opinion  of  the  poor, — a  little 
less  belief  and  apprehension  of  imposture.  And  yet  a  person 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  from  starving  by  a  little  less  cau- 
tiousness, by  a  little  more  freedom  and  forwardness  in  charity. 
When  we  are  walking  fast,  because  the  day  is  cold — or  we  are  in 
a  hiirry  on  business — or  when  we  would  or  might  have  given  but 
that  our  pocket  was  buttoned, — or  the  money  was  not  loose,  but 
it  was  in  our  purse,  and  we  did  not  like  to  pull  it  out  in  the 
street, — or  our  glove  was  on,  and  it  was  a  tight  one,-— or  when 
from  any  other  such  reason  we  do  not  like  to  stop,  but  are  never* 
theless  hesitating,  how  completely  might  a  difi^erent  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  poor,  and  a  little  less  fear  of  imposture,  have  turned 
the  scale,  and  impelled  us  to  a  decided  conduct.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  opinion  operates ;  this  is  practical  belief.  It  must  be 
evident,  therefore,  how  great  a  consequence  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  having  a  real  an^  accurate  and  welU\alanced  knowledge  of 
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the  actual  state  of  the  poorer  classes^  their  necessities,  habits,  and 
contrivances. 

We  many  of  us  wonder  how  any  real  and  unmerited  poverty 
can  anywhere  exist  in  this  rich  country.  Poverty  exists  in  its 
present  great  extent  because  we  are  rich.  Wherever  the  greatest 
riches  prevail^  there  the  greatest  distress  also  prevails ;  and  this 
pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  The 
distress  in  London  exceeds  that  of  the  most  backv^ard  and  poorest 
parts  of  the  country,  nearly  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and 
luxury.  It  is  the  same  with  Manchester,  and  other  great  and 
wealthy  cities ;  and  more  or  less  with  towns  in  general,  in  pro« 
portion  to  their  wealth,  and  size,  and  population.  In  a  word, 
*'  England/' — the  commercial,  wealthy,  civilized,  flourishing  Eng- 
land,— "  is  the  most  pauperized  country  in  Europe."  *  The 
effects  of  Aunine  is  a  matter  not  here  to  be  considered ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  these  occasions,  the  poverty  in  Ireland  i?  less 
pressing  than  the  poverty  in  London,  though  many  of  the  conse- 
quences of  wealth  and  luxury  operate  in  causing  the  distress  of 
the  Irish. 

The  Irish  labourers,  it  is  true,  and  others  of  all  crafts  and  pro- 
fessions, flock  to  London  to  make  their  fortune;  for  here  the 
greatest  fortunes  are  to  be  made;  and  wherever  the  greatest 
prices  are  to  be  obtained  there  will  be  the  most  competitors. 
But  where  the  prizes  in  a  mine  or  in  a  lottery  are  greater, 
the  more  numerous  must  be  the  blanks;  and  the  more  likely 
18  the  whole  concern  to  be  a  losing  one.  This  is  the  case 
pre-eminently  where  wealth  is  greatly  accumulated ;  and  where* 
great  numbers,  as  in  towns,  are  congregated  together,  and  all 
engaged  in  the  scramble  for  it.  In  a  country  thinly  populated, 
every  individual  in  it  is  known.  Their  real  circumstances  are 
koown  to  their  neighbours,  without  mistrust  or  concealment ;  and 
notice  is  obtained  in  case  there  is  anything  extreme  or  unusual  in 
the  degree  of  poverty.  The  very  lowness  of  the  general  condition 
prevents  the  neighbourhood  from  being  over  thronged  and  resorted 
to,  and  secures  their  low  condition  from  being  still  further  lowered. 
But  in  populous  towns  notoriety  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  greatest  distress  may  fail  to  draw  attention.  It  is 
proverbial  how  a  country  neighbourhood  is  busy  and  gossipping; 
while  a  crowded  town  furnishes  the  means  of  the  most  perfect 
solitude,  and  a  man  frequently  does  not  know  his  very  next-door 
neighbour.  There  are  many  other  causes  which  operate  in  rich 
and  crowded  cities  ; — as  the  increased  selfishness  and  avaricious- 
ness  of  riches;  the  absence  of  all  personal  connection,  and  claim 

*  Dr.  Kav's  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioiien,  4tb  Poor  Law  Report,  p« 
MO. 
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thence  arUingi  between  one  person  and  another ;  the  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  human  life  and  miseries,  and  consequent  want  of 
sympathy.  Bat  of  these  more  hereafter.  At  present,  the  exist- 
ence of  distress  is  our  theme ;  and  of  this  a  sufficiency  and  an  in- 
crease is  observable  both  in  town  and  country* 

Many  persons  die  of  starration  in  London.  It  would  be  diffi« 
cult  to  find  such  cases  in  any  other  country. 

**  In  the  winter  of  1827,  a  wretched  female,  under  eighteen  yean  of 
age,  was  seen  lying  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  chnrcfayard,  Holbom, 
after  midnight,  actnally  perishing  through  disease  and  famine.  She  was 
a  total  stranger  in  London  f  witbont  a  &iend ;  and  died  two  days  after^ 
wards,  unrecognized  by  any  human  heing."  * 

Two  years  ago,  a  poor  man  applied  to  the  overseers  of  P ■ 

for  relief;  and  was  turned  away  as  being  a  well-known  beggar* 
The  next  day  he  was  found  dying  in  the  street,  and  was  conveyed 

to  St.  M 's  workhouse,  where  he  died.    The  surgeon  said 

that  be  died  of  starvation. 

More  recently  than  the  last  case^  a  woman  was  refused  at 

night  at  the  St.  G ^'s  workhouse,   and  was  carried  to  St. 

P — — 's,  where  she  died  before  morning.  This  case  will  be 
mentioned  more  particularly  afterwards. 

''  Thomas  Jones  came  to  the  surgeon  of  St.  G*— 's  workhouse,  who 
sent  bim  away,  saying,  tbat  he  wanted  a  baker  more  than  a  doctor. 
The  next  day  he  obtained  two  loaves  from  the  overseers,  and  died  the 
following  day,  ^m  over-eating  after  so  long  fasting.  All  the  doctort 
said  tbat  destitution  was  the  cause  of  his  death }  and  when  the  surgeon 
was  asked  bow  be  came  to  treat  his  apfrfication  so  lightly,  be  said,  *  Ob« 
if  you  saw  as  many  caste  of  this  sort  as  1  do,  you  would  not  think  so 
much  of  it.'  ''-^Dec.  1839. 

Now  these  are  by  no  means  rare  occurrences ;  and  the  tkcti 
are  faithful.  The  three  last  cases  we  have  investigated  ourselves ; 
for  the  first  we  give  our  authority ;  and  the  surgeon's  answer,  in 
the  last,  shows  that  such  occasions  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  to  their 
bodily  state  and  healthfulness. 

These  are  cases  in  which  charity  might  have  seemed  to  have 
been  well  bestowed,  even  to  the  profound  political  philosopher. 
To  many  such  it  would  have  been  painful  to  reflect  that  they  had 
refused  a  penny,  or  a  penny's  worth,  even  in  the  streets,  to  the 
above-mentioned  paupers,  just  before  they  died  of  starvation. 
And  such  a  painful  feeling  would  not  have  disgraced  their  wis* 
dom  so  much  as  their  philosophy. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  evils  of  charity,  and 

*  Report  of  Rojal  Free  Hospital,  p.  13, 1839. 
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we  are  80  accustoined  to  it)  that  we  can  hear  persona  freely  talk 
of  alois^ving  aa  a  crime,  and  an  injury  to  society,  and  regard  them 
as  Christians.  So  imperative  is  fashion,  and  so  conventional  a 
matter  is  philosophy,  and  conscience,  and  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing. It  matters  not  that  some  destitute  persons  die  in  the 
streets ;  that  multitudes  more  die  by  the  slow  effects  of  habitual 
starvation;  it  matters  not,  the  threefold  exertion  and  toil  and  risk 
which  must  be  undergone  barely  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  and  to 
maintain  themselves  and  an  ordinary-sized  family  in  the  station  to 
which  they  were  bom  and  bred,  and  the  numbers  who  hourly  sink 
mder  it  in  strength,  and  become  bankrupt  in  their  health  and  for« 
tmies, — ^no,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  day,  and  one  of  a  great  name 
has  said  it,  and  a  few  examples  have  proved  it,  and  it  suits  our 
convenience  greatly ;  and  our  refined  habits  and  taste,  in  this 
highly  civilized  country,  ought  not  to  be  plagued  and  disgusted 
by  the  sight  of  beggars,  and  their  importunity, — so  beggary  is  an 
offence  and  a  crime,  the  very  being  poor  is  culpable ;  vice,  folly, 
idleness,  want  of  spirit,  education,  character,  are  said  to  account 
for  all  beggary  and  pauperism,  and  the  false  liberality  of  the  over* 
charitable  is  said  to  be  a  greater  cause  and  fault  than  all  the  rest 
The  operation  of  each  of  these  causes  may  be  acknowledged  { 
their  consequences,  and  the  duties  arising  out  of  them,  will  be  no<- 
ticed  afterwards.  But  there  are  other  causes  also  in  operation^ 
producing  intense  misery.  The  chief  of  these  will  be  presently 
enumerated.  But  we  shall  premise  two  or  three  examples  of  po^ 
verty,  and  refer  to  others,  just  to  show  its  existence  and  intensity« 
And  these  are  by  no  means  solitary  instances. 

"James  Leati,  aged  62$  applied  to  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  the  poliee  ma* 
gistrftte.  He  had  once  been  a  master  butcher  |  bat  for  fifteen  years  had 
served  only  as  a  journeyman.  Latterly  he  had  been  supported  chiefly 
by  the  industry  of  his  wife  and  son.  The  son,  and  a  daughter  aged 
fourteen,  were  out  of  work  ;  and  his  wife  bad  died  two  days  before,  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  did  not  know  how  to  bury  his  wife ; 
and  they  had  not  a  sixpence." — Mend.  Soc.  Report,  1826,  p.  46. 

"  Martha  Robinson  was  found  begging  in  the  streets  with  a  written 
petition.  Upon  inqairy,  it  proved  that  she  had  a  large  family ;  her  hns- 
hand  was  out  of  employ ;  and  one  of  her  children  was  lying  dead,  and 
they  had  not  the  means  of  burying  it.  The  man  had  once  possessed  7000/. 
He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  had  afterwards  kept  a  public-house* 
A  distress  had  been  put  in  5  all  his  furniture  was  sold ;  and  he  was  now 
entirely  without  any  means  of  subsistence." — lb.  1824,  p.  27. 

"  Mary  Buncomb  applied  for  relief  with  a  wildness  of  manner  and  in- 
ooherency,  which  created  a  belief  that  she  was  deranged.  The  scene, 
however,  which  presented  itself  when  the  case  was  visited,  fnlly  account- 
ed for  the  woman's  distraction  of  mind.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  lay 
the  body  of  her  husband,  who  had  died  nine  days  before  of  a  fever ;  and 
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by  bis  side  lay  a  boy,  wbo  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  disorder  a  few 
days  after  bis  father.  A  cradle  contained  an  infant,  six  months  old,  cry- 
ing aloud }  and  near  the  fire-place  stood  a  half-starved  boy,  eight  years 
of  age.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  landlord  bad  (listrained  upon 
their  few  miserable  articles ;  and  this  chamber  of  death  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  broker." — Mend.  Soc,  Rep.  1827/ p.  32. 

"  M —  B —  was  found  in  the  streets  at  night,  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Having  been  brought  to  bed  in  a  country  town,  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  days  they  placed  her  in'  a  waggon,  with  directions  to  follow  her 
husband,  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the  mayor.  The 
fare  was  paid  to  London ;  and  the  waggoner,  having  no  further  direc« 
tions,'  put  her  down  in  the  streets  immediately  on  their  arrival.  In  this 
condition  she  was  found,  many  miles  from  her  husband's  parish,  with 
two  children,  including  the  infant,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  De- 
cember.'—76.  1819,  p.  44. 

'^  John  and  Caroline  Bishop  were  found  begging  in  Oxford  Street. 
From  their  emaciated  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation  5  and  the  man  exhibited  symptoms  of  rapid 
consumption.  He  was  admitted  into  an  hospital,  where  he  soon 
after  sunk  under  the  complaint ;  leaving  his  wife  destitute  of  friends,  and 
entirely  without  any  means  of  support." — lb.  1837,  p.  33. 

The  cases  of  immediate  death  from  starvation  are  comparative- 
ly rare.  The  mode  in  which  deficiency  of  food  occasions  death 
among  the  poor,  is  by  gradually  wasting  and  destroying  their  con- 
stitutions, and  predisposing  them  to  diseases  and  complaints,  by 
which  apparently  and  immediately  they  are  carried  oiF.  The  mul- 
titudes of  such  cases  are  great  beyond  belief;  and  the  instances 
in  which  persons  among  the  poorer  classes  have  their  strength 
undermined,  and  are  incapacitated  both  in  body  and  mind  by  the 
habitual  deficiency  and  inferiority  of  food,  though  their  death, 
perhaps,  is  not  occasioned  by  it,  are  still  more  numerous ;. and  of 
uot  less  injurious  consequence  to  the  well-beiug  of  the  state. 
-  Dr.  R.  B.  Howard  has  published  an  essay  upon  The  Morbid 
Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food,  especially  amongst  the  destitute 
poor ;  mention  of  which  is  made  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His 
experience  has  been  derived  chiefly  during  his  attendance  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Poor  House,  at  Manchester, 

He  states,  that 

**  In  all  large  towns,  even  when  no  unusual  cause  of  distress  is  in  ope- 
ration, individual  cases  of  severe  suffering  from  defideVicy  of  food  always 
exist,  and  unfortunately  afford  to  medical  practitioners  amongst  the 
poor,  constant  opportunities  of  observing  its  effects  (p.  4)  ;"'and  '*  it 
tnust  be  remembered  that,  during  periods  of  distress,  all  the  other  pri- 
vations, in  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  food  to  which  the  poor  are  sub- 
jected, are  experienced  with  double  severity,  and  aid  in  increasing  its 
lavages.'' — p.  9. 

**The  puolic,  generally,  bave  avery  inadef^uate  idea  of  the  number 
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of  persons  who  perish  annually  from  deficiency  of  food ;  and  there  are 
few  who  would  not  be  painfully  surprised  if  an  accurate  record  of  such 
cases  were  presented  to  them.  It  is  true  that^  in  this  country^  instances 
of  death  from  total  abstinence  occur  only  casually ;  yet  every  medical 
man,  whose  duties  have  led  him  much  amongst  the  poor^  who  is  familiar 
with  the  extreme  destitution  which  often  prevails  amongst  them,  and 
the  diseases  thereby  occasioned,  is  too  often  a  witness  to  fatal  results 
from  gradual  and  protracted  starvation.  Although  death  directly  pro- 
duced by  hunger  may  be  rare,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  mortality  amongst  the  labouring  classes  is  attributable 
to  deficiency  of  food  as  a  maiu  cause,  aided  by  too  long  continued  toil 
and  exertion,  without  adequate  repose,  insufficient  clothing,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  other  privations  to  which  the  poor  are  subjected." — (p.  3.) 
"  The  loss  of  children  and  infants  from  this  cause  is  particularly  great." 
— pp.  16,  34. 

"  The  principal  mode  in  which  deficiency  of  food  operates,  is  in  weak- 
ening the  system,  and  undermining  the  constitution,  and  predisposing  it 
to  the  efiects  of  contagion  and  the  developement  of  specific  disease.*' 
"  The  destruction  of  life  amongst  the  poor,  in  this  indirect  manner,  is 
most  extensive ;  but,  from  death  being  readily  referred  to  some  parti- 
cular disease,  to  which  a  name  can  at  once  be  given,  it  attracts  little  no- 
tice. In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  nothing  peenliar  in  the  symptoms 
to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  their  origin."  '*  Ye%  in  estimating  the  mor- 
tality amongst  tbe  destitute  poor  from  scarcity  of  food,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  result  is  still  the  same,  whether  the  privation  is  so  complete 
as  to  destroy  life  in  ten  days,  or  so  slight  and  gradual  that  the  fatal  event 
does  not  occur  till  after  many  months'  suffering." — pp.  38,  39. 

The  suffering  portion  of  the  labouring  poor  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  depression  and  weakness.  The  feebleness,  and  dejec- 
tion,  and  distress  of  countenance  which  generally  prevails  with, 
and  pointedly  characterises  them,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  them  in  their  abodes  of  wretch- 
edoeas.    And  Dr.  Howard  remarks^ 

• 

''  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  usually  delicate  state  of  health, 
and  enfeebled  constitutions  of  these  people,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
serious  evils  which  result  from  what  might  be  considered  no  intolerable 
deterioration  in  the  quality,  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  diet."* 
— p.  4. 

"  In  persons  labouring  under  an  impaired  state  of  health  from  deficiency 
of  food,  there  is  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  contagion, 
unwholesome  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and,  in  short,  to  all  tbe  existing  causes  of  disease;  and  it  is  this  class 
which  always  suffers  most  severely  during  the  prevalence  of  endemic, 
epidemic,  or  contagious  disorders."  '*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  chronic 
diseases,  whose  origin  is  excited,  or  whose  progress  is  increased  with 

*  It  has  frequentljf  been  observed,  aod  cbarged  against  the  poor,  that  they  will  buj 
mrtbing  hot  tbe  best  bread,  and  other  food ;  ttUeging  that  the j  find  it  tlie  best  eco- 
oomy,  as  being  the  most  nourivhing.  The  above  testimony  of  Dr.  Howard  seems  to 
justify  them  in  this  practice. 

NO.  LV. — ^JULY,  1840.  P 
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frightful  rapidity  by  inadequate  nutrition ;  and  the  number  of  pereons 
amongst  the  poor,  whose  death  is  accelerated  from  this  cause>  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  contemplate.  It  is  amongst  these  habitual  invalids  that  the 
greatest  mortality  occurs  during  periods  of  distress.'* — pp.  38>  39. 

Even  mental  and  moral  imbecility  are  among  the  ordinary 
effects  produced  by  deficiency  of  food^  and  habitual  and  gradual 
starvation. 

"  A  gradual  deterioration  of  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  of 
the  physical  condition  of  man,  is  the  more  remote  consequence  of  a 
slighter  diminution  in  the  supply  of  food  ;  and,  as  vitally  affecting  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  has  strong  claims  on  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  legislator."  <*  The  functions  of  the  brain  suffer 
equally  with  those  of  the  other  organs,  and  the  mental  powers  exhibit  a 
languor  and  dulness  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  physical  debility. 
The  sufferer  is  listless  and  depressed,  and  often  manifests  a  remarkable 
apathy  to  his  condition."  '*  Mania  or  mental  imbecility  has  sometimes 
been  produced  by  defective  nutrition.  The  former  is  the  common  effect 
of  sudden  privation  of  food,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent  conse- 
quence of  gradual  starvation." — pp.  2,  19,  27. 

*'  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have  given  an  exaggerated 
description  of  the  effects  of  defective  nutrition  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  moral  feelings ;  but  I  believe  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  when  suffering  from  sickness  and  the  despair 
of  poverty,  wilt  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  I  have  drawn.  — 
p.  31. 

^'  This  effect  of  inadequate  nutrition  in  retarding  intellectual  develope- 
ment  in  children,  is  often  very  conspicuous  amongst  the  families  of  the 
indigent  poor.  They  exhibit  none  of  that  intelligent  vivacity  and  quick- 
ness which  children  who  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  nutritious 
food  display ;  their  mental  operations  and  physical  movements  are 
equally  slow  and  languid,  and  their  countenances  want  that  look  of 
intelligence  and  animation,  which  a  full  developenient  and  early  exer- 
cise of  the  brain  alone  give.  Hence  the  pernicious  results  of  deficiency 
of  food  in  early  life  are  not  confined  to  arresting  the  physical  growth, 
and  rendering  the  frame  puny  and  feeble,  but,  by  checking  the  cerebral 
developement  and  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  favour  that 
moral  debasement  and  mental  barbarism,  so  much  to  be  lamented  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  which  so  many  of  their  miseries  and  so  much  of 
their  poverty  are  attributable.  The  baneful  effects  of  defective  nutrition 
may  thus  be  shown  to  extend  their  influence  to  the  social  condition  and 
habits  of  the  poor,  to  affect  materially  their  position  as  moral  and  intel- 
ligent beings,  and  to  bear  powerfully  upon  matters  with  which,  at  first 
sight,  it  might  appear  to  have  little  connection.^' — pp.  43,  44.* 

*  It  woald  be  an  error  to  attribute  all  the  want  of  vivacity  and  intelligence  among 
the  cliildren  of  the  poor  to  want  of  safficieni  nouriabineiit.  Great  laoguor  aod  tame- 
ness,  and  want  of  playfulness,  aae  observable  among  the  children  in  workhoases,  where 
they  are  often  not  insofficiently  fed.  Continual  restraint  and  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  being  closely  crowded  together,  which  is  especially  hurtful  to  children,  are 
partly  the  occasion  of  this  depression.  But  deficient  nounshmcut  is  a  very  general 
cauM  of  want  of  energy  and  cheerfolness  among  poor  people's  children* 
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But  the  more  ordinary  diseases  caused  by  habitual  low  living 
and  deficiency  of  food  are,  scrofula,  in  all  its  varied  forms;  tuber- 
cles; dyspepsia;  diarrhoea;  dysentery;  scurvy;  petechiss;  dropsy; 
an  ulcerated  state  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  chronic  ulcers,  Sic. — 
(p.  40).  Paraplegia  aIso^(p.  40);  paralysis — (20);  apoplexy — 
(63);  fever — (21);*  water  in  the  bead — (16,41);  consumption — 
(41) — are  among  the  diseases  more  or  less  frequently  arising 
from  deficiency  of  food  among  the  destitute  poor. 

People  in  general,  however,  have  little  or  no  idea  that  these 
complaints,  when  they  are  developed,  can  have  had  their  origin  in 
any  way  from  a  deficient  supply  of  food.  £ven  medical  men, 
being  engaged  in  removing  the  symptoms  of  the  specific  disease, 
have  not  their  attention  called  to  the  origin  of  it,  and  become 
but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  predisposing  causes 
of  the  complaints  of  this  nature  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
cure.  The  closest  attention  and  examination  are  not  sufficient  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  many  of  these  maladies,  when  they 
have  been  gradually  brought  on  by  low  living  and  insufficient 
diet,  or  a  mere  predisposition  has  been  ripened  into  flagrant 
symptoms  by  this  cause,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sub- 
dued  by  the  vigour  of  the  constitution. 

"  Even  if  any  suspicion  is  aroused  that  a  person  has  died  of  starvation, 
and  a  post  mortem  examination  instituted  to  ascertain  its  probability,  if 
structural  disease  of  any  important  organ  is  found,  it  is  too  generally 
ftssamed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  death  has  arisen  from  natural  causes. 
Yet  no  conclusion  can  be  more  fallacious." — p.  40. 

But  even  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  symptoms  and  state 
of  body,  caused  by  defective  nourishment,  have  been  very  little 
attended  to,  and  are  ill  understood. 

**  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  in  general  have  very 
ioaccurate  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which  this  state  is  distinguished,  and 
the  singular  symptoms  which  often  attend  it ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  suflfering  and  loss  of  life  would  be  spared,  if  the  subject 
were  better  understood.  Numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  been 
icfiised  that  timely  aid  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  need,  and  which 
in  some  cases  might  have  saved  them  from  a  premature  grave;  not 
through  any  want  of  generosity  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  applied,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  signs  by  which  exhaustion  from 
want  of  food  is  characterized,  and  mere  inability  to  detect  the  sinking 
state  of  the  applicant." — pp.  1,2. 

One  point,  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention,  is 

*  Especially  typhous  fever,  which  frequently  results  from  long-contintied  misery 
and  destitution.  See,  Mendicity  Society's  Tenth  Report,  t838,  p.  57 ;  Twenty-first 
Bqiort,  1839,  p.  99.    Begging  Utter  Department,  c.  54305. 
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the  very  great  similarity  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  intoxica- 
tion to  those  which  follow  upon  exhaustion  from  any  causes,  but 
particularly  that  which  arises  from  abstinence  from  food.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  starvation  sometimes  produces  apoplexy.  It 
also  produces  delirium,  lethargy — (p.  20),  dizziness  (£0,  66).  It 
produces  languor,  giddiness,  swimming  in  the  head,  staggering, 
stupor — (p.  27).  "  Id  many  respects  the  symptoms  in  these 
cases  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
cold'* — (p.  27) ;  which  are  known  to  be  unwillingness  to  move, 
torpor,  drowsiness.  All  these  are  conclusive  proofs  of  intoxica- 
tion to  ordinary  observers. 

But  there  is  another  point,  in  relation  to  this  topic,  which  is 
the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  mistake,  and  harsh  judgment. 
The  symptoms  are  at  the  best  equivocal,  as  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. But  if,  when  a  wretched  sufferer  is  exhibiting  these  equi- 
vocal symptoms,  the  smell  of  spirits,  in  however  slight  degree, 
should  be  detected  upon  him,  then  the  judgment  and  sentence  is 
no  longer  delayed,  but  he  is  set  down  in  a  moment  for  a  disgust- 
ing drunkard  and  a  worthless  impostor.  But  this  conclusion  is 
too  hasty.  One  of  our  harsh  and  ignorant  judgments  in  respect 
to  the  poor  is,  that  all  use  of  spirits  is  injurious ;  and  that  every 
one  who  touches  them  is  a  gin-drinker.  This  opinion  is  errone- 
ous. Spirits  are  a  useful  and  wholesome  medicine  to  the  poor, 
and  necessary  to  them  under  the  exposure,  and  chill,  and  exhaus- 
tion, to  which  they  are  subject  in  pursuing  many  of  their  arduous 
callings,  in  cold  and  wet,  and  misery.  But  there  is  something 
more  to  be  said,  in  excuse  at  least,  if  not  in  praise  of  the  mode- 
rate use  of  spirits,  which  ought  to  weigh  with  those  who,  looking 
upon  the  poor  in  general  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  ought  not 
to  expect  of  them  self-discipline  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of 
human  nature. 

'*  Narcotics,  particularly  opium  and  tobacco,  have  the  power  of  re- 
lieving the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  long  fasting.  The  former  is  constantly  used  in  eastern  countries 
for  this  purpose,  when  food  cannot  be  procured  ;  and  the  property  which 
the  latter  possesses  in  this  respect  is  well  known  to  sailors,  who  find  re** 
lief  from  it  when  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions.*' — p.  52. 

It  is  well  known  that  spirits  have  a  similar  operation,  and  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  That  they  are  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose  is  but  too  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  temptations  they 
are  subjected  to.  The  numbers  whom  distress  of  mind  and 
wretchedness  have  driven  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  for  the  sake 
of  drowning  their  miserable  thoughts  and  intolerable  reflections. 
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is  so  great,  that  it  affords  a  grave  doubt  whether  more  persons 
are  driven  to  poverty  by  drinking,  or  by  poverty  to  drunkenness.* 
But  these  cases  are  not  necessary  to  our  present  subject.  We 
have  mentioned  them  here  because  the  occasion  introduced  them, 
and  afforded  the  opportunity ;  and  they  are  facts  which  ought  to 
be  known  and  recollected  bv  those  who  are  desirous  to  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Upon  the  present  topic  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a 
destitute  person  has  taken  a  single  glass  of  spirits,  from  any  of 
these  causes.     What  says  Dr.  Howard  of  such  an  occasion  ? 

"  It  is  not  UDCommon  for  individuals  exhausted  with  abstinence  to 
become  giddy,  stagger,  and  fall  down  senseless  in  the  street.  As  soon  as 
he  is  discovered,  he  is  perhaps  conveyed  to  an  hospital,  stupiBed  and 
cold,  with  almost  suspended  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  and 
anable  to  answer  questions.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  sufferer  bad  attracted  the  pity  of  some  passer-by,  and 
that  be  had  expended  the  pittance  bestowed  upon  him  at  a  dram-shop, 
with  the  hope  of  reviving  his  prostrated  strength ;  the  alcoholic  draught 
wonld  very  probably,  by  its  powerful  effect  upon  so  exhausted  a  frame, 
hasten  that  insensibility  it  was  taken  to  avert.  When  in  this  state,  his 
breath  would  be  perceived  to  be  tainted  with  the  smell  of  spirits,  and  he 
would  probably  be  considered  by  those  who  saw  him  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disgusting  intoxication,  and  left  neglected  to  perish  from  cold  and  ex- 
haustion. Such  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case,  and  one  which  all  who  have 
been  long  attached  to  a  public  medical  charity  must  have  witnessed. 
The  stupor,  staggering,  occasional  wandering  of  mind,  and  insensibility, 
consequent  on  exhaustion  from  starvation,  are  constantly  mistaken  by 
the  public  for  intoxication  ;  and  though,  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and 
pale  collapsed  appearance  of  the  countenance,  the  medical  man  has 
symptoms  to  guide  him,  yet  if  an  individual  in  the  insensibility  of  intox- 
ication has  been  exposed  to  cold,  the  pulse  becomes  so  much  reduced 
and  the  countenance  so  much  altered,  as  to  afford  no  certain  criterion.'* 
pp.  ^6^  67. 

The  effect  of  a  single  glass  of  liquor  upon  an  empty  stomach 
is  well  known  to  be  greater  than  large  quantities  under  opposite 
circumstances.  It  will  bring  on  a  fit  of  insanity,  where  there  is  a 
predisposition  to  it.  Even  wholesome  food,  hastily  administered, 
will  have  a  too  exciting  effect. 

'•  I  once  knew  an  instance,"  writes  Dr.  Howard,  "  where  a  copious 
draught  of  milk,  given  to  a  woman  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  from 

*  The  Vestry-clerk  of  St.  Giles's  made  a  retom  to  the  Rector  of  Blooiusbury  of 
170  drunkards  in  the  workhouse.  It  appeared  thut  of  these,  two  to  one  at  least  had 
become  drinkers  from  poverty,  and  only  one  in  three  were  poor  from  heing  drunkards. 

"  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  thut  is  ready  to  periali,  and  wine  nnto  thom*  ihat  be  of 
heavy  liearts.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  poverty^  and  reoicrober  Iws  misery  no 
more/' — Prov.  xxxi.  6^  7. 
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fastings  immediately  brought  on  giddiness,  and  caused  her  to  stagger  and 
fall  down." — ^p.  71. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  cases  in  which  the  smell  of  liquor 
may  be  added  to  the  other  proofs,  because  they  are  very  strong 
cases,  and  instances  in  which  the  most  conclusive  evidence  might 
seem  to  be  afforded  of  vicious  drunkenness ;  nevertheless  with  in- 
justice. But  these  are  by  no  means  the  most  general  instances* 
In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  evidences  of  intoxica- 
tion which  are  received  as  conclusive,  are  such  only  as  those 
above  enumerated.  But  the  bias  and  willingness  produced  by 
the  numerous  books  which  have  been  written  against  the  poor^ 
containing  heavy  charges  and  instances  of  imposture,  which  are 
greedily  received  and  circulated,  is  sufficient,  in  this  state  of 
doubt,  to  turn  the  balance  against  the  defenceless,  and  to  lead 
the  vast  majority  to  identify  the  symptoms  of  vice  with  the  symp- 
toms of  misery,  and  to  conclude  that  all  the  signs  of  wretched- 
ness which  they  see,  are  signs  only  of  imposture. 

An  elderly  woman  was  found,  late  at  night,  crouching  upon  the 
pavement.  She  had  nothing  on  but  one  filthy  and  miserable 
garment,  which  did  not  cover  her ;  and  was  unable  to  walk  with- 
out being  supported.  She  was  brought  to  St.  G 's  work- 
house, and  refused  admittance,  upon  the  ground  of  her  being 
drunk,  and  of  her  own  statement  that  her  lodging  was  in  St 

P s.     She  was  carried  to  the  station  house,  where  she  sunk 

upon  the  floor,  and  afterwards  to  St.  P *s  workhouse,  upon 

a  shutter.  They  administered  restoratives,  but  she  died  before 
morning.  When  her  lodging  was  examined,  a  few  rags  only 
were  found  in  it,  and  a  crust  in  a  comer. 

'*  Catharine  Green,  aged  19,  was  a  servant  out  of  place.  A  lady  saw 
her  fainting  from  want  of  food.  She  had  not  lodged  in  a  bouse  for  six 
nights.  Her  character  was  perfectly  good.*'— -Mendicity  Society's  Fourth 
Report,  1822. 

Many  other  interesting  details  might  be  entered  upon  respect- 
ing the  actual  effects  of  deficiency  of  food  among  the  poorest 
classes,  and  the  different  conditions  which  they  exhibit.  Positive 
starvation,  or  death  from  total  deprivation  of  food,  very  rarely 
occurs  among  the  poor ;  and  this  is  what  is  usually  meant  by 
being  starved  to  death.  The  poor,  at  least,  have  always  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water ;  and  it  is  known  that  water  alone  will  protract 
life  for  many  weeks,  when  total  want  of  nourishment  is  fatal  in  a 
few  days.  For  this  cause  this  occasion  of  death  among  the  poor 
has  been  less  attended  to.  Habit  also  will  regulate  in  a  great 
degree  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  food  that  will  be  found  re- 
quisite.    A  plant,  as  well  the  human  body,  may  grow  and  be 
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nurtured  a  long  time  upon  water  alone  ;  but  no  one  can  suppose 
that  a  plant  so  nurtured  would  be  equally  strong  and  healthy. 
We  believe  that  the  constitutions  of  the  poor  acquire  by  habit 
the  power  of  deriving  a  greater  proportion  of  nourishment  from 
the  air  than  we  do.*  But  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a 
healthy  state  of  existence.  Another  topic  might  be  the  want  of 
appetite  (23,  29)  which  is  consequent  upon  habitual  want  of 
food  ;  and  the  want  of  importunity,  and  apathy  and  indifference 
to  their  own  state  {9Q,  30),  which  are  consequent  upon  the  ex- 
haustion of  mind  and  body  brought  on  by  gradual  starvation — 
both  which  cause  this  existing  condition  of  the  suffering  poor  to 
be  little  noticed. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  the  present  topic, — the 
extent  of  extreme  suffering  among  the  lowest  classes  from  defici- 
ency of  nourishment. 

But  the  miseries  and  sufferings  above  described,  especially 
those  which  arise  from  low- living,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  labouring  classes.  The  distress  existing  among  the  lower 
class  of  shopkeepers,  and  this  in  numerous  instances,  is  not  much 
less  in  degree  than  that  which  has  been  exhibited ;  and  it  is  much 
heightened  in  poignancy  by  the  circumstance,  that  most  persons 
in  these  cases  have  fallen  from  a  comparative  state  of  ease  and 
independence  and  comfort. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  Conelley's  Report,  the 
physician  to  the  Hanweil  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. It  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence 
which  is  maintained  by  large  numbers  of  the  low  and  middle 
classes. 

"  Under  the  bead  of  Causes  (of  Insanity)  the  blanks  in  the  register 
are  namerous.  Those  inserted  are,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  great  number 
of  instances  referable  to  poverty,  and  the  general  struggle  of  the  poorer 
and  middle  classes  for  existence." — Fifty-Jirst  Report  of  Hanweil  Luna' 
tie  Asylum^  1839,  p.  31. 

Of  £81  cases,  there  were 

From  reverses £4 

From  poverty  directly 23 

From  grief 23 

From  intemperance,— which  in  a 
majority  of  instances  is  caused  by 
distresses 37 
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*  There  ts  no  doubt  but  that  the  bod^  derives  much  nourishment  from  the  &ir.  The 
weight  of  eif  which  we  breathe,  is  ordinarily  three  times  the  weight  of  the  solid  food 
which  we  eat  in  the  twenty>four  hours. 
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The  following  was  the  week's  subsistence  of  John  Malony  (a 
man  of  excellent  character,  but  weak  health),  his  wife  and  three 
children,  aged  8  and  7  years,  and  9  months. 

Thursday,  19th  December,  1839,  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
one  pennyworth  of  cabbage,  and  a  bit  of  salt  to  boil  the  cabbage 
with. 

Friday,  20th.  Five  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  nothing  with  them. 

Saturday,  21st.  Five  pounds  of  potatoes.  Two  halfpenny 
herrings. 

Sunday,  22d.  Two  halfpenny  loaves — of  which  the  boy  took 
a  piece  in  his  pocket  to  church,  and  the  Sunday  school — and  half 
an  ounce  of  chocolate  to  make  a  drink  for  the  husband,  who  was 
ill. 

Monday,  23d.  Four  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Tuesday,  25th.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  was  given  by  the 
clergyman,  with  which  they  purchased  candles,  tea  and  sugar, 
oatmeal,  and  three  half-quartern  loaves. 

Wednesday,  25th.  The  remains  from  yesterday,  and  five  pen- 
nyworth of  rashers  of  bacon,  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  three 
pennyworth  of  milk  to  dress  with  some  spoonsful  of  sago,  which 
had  been  given  for  the  husband  who  was  ill,  and  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  linseed. 

Mary  Cardale,  aged  22,  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat  for  three 
days,  the  27th,  26th,  and  29th  February,  1840,  till,  on  Saturday 
evenhig,  her  brother  brought  a  pairoftrowsers,  which  her  mother 
pledged  for  Is.  3d,  The  mother  had  nothing  during  all  the  same 
time,  except  that  she  called  at  a  friend's  on  the  second  day,  who 
gave  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bit  of  meat.  The  daughter 
tasted  nothing  but  water.  She  fainted  twice  or  three  times  on 
the  third  day.  They  were  both  ill  the  day  following,  from  eating 
too  heartily  after  so  long  fasting. 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  our  experience,  that  such  cases  are 
common ;  but  the  proof  is  very  unfrequently  so  good  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  case.    They  are  remarkably  decent  people. 

We  forbear  to  multiply  instances.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  simi- 
lar, and  even  more  intense  distresses,  are  numerous,  if  people 
were  willing  to  acquaint  themselves  with  them.  We  refer  to  some 
few  cases  below,  out  of  the  Reports  of  the  Mendicity  Society  ;^ 

•  Mendicity  Society's  Report  1820,  c.  5592 ;  lb.  c.  5798.  Report  1821,  c  95«4, 
widow  with  six  children,  one  ruptured.  Report  1820,  c.  5582,  a  miller,  ruined  bj  ac- 
cepting bills.  Report  1823,  c.  16,354,  a  woman  who  left  her  helpless  father  and  two 
children,  and  attempted  suicide,  not  hearing  to  see  them  perish.  Report  1824,  c. 
17,319,  an  officer  in  the  array.  Report  1826,  c  20,033  ;  Ib.c.  20,124 ;  lb.  c.  20,140, 
six  children,  tlie  husband  a  Innatic,  confined  to  the  floor ;  lb.  c.  20,532,  a  girl  bigbJy 
educated.  Report  1828,  c.  2te,256,  a  master  silk-weaver;  lb.  c.  22,036,  a  cabinet 
maker  within  clHldren;    lb.c  33/)30,  «  nedical  mao,  wbe  bad  become aecurity* 
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biit  we  would  recommend  the  reading  of  the  whole  series  of  thi^t 
Society's  Reports,  as  calculated  to  give  an  instructive,  though 
not  a  perfect  picture  of  the  poor ;  and  though  by  no  means  de- 
void of  harshness,  as  being  a  society  having  the  suppression,  and 
not  the  relief  of  mendicants,  for  its  primary  object. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  of  poverty,  or  the 
half  of  them.  They  are  as  various  as  the  circumstances  of  life ; 
the  changes  and  chances  of  which  are  infinite.  But  individuals, 
acquainted  as  they  are  each  with  their  own  peculiar  situation, 
cannot  themselves  tell  in  what  quarter  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  reverses;  and  those  who  have  observed  the  providences 
which  have  befallen  them,  will  have  found,  that  the  greatest  joys 
and  blessings,  the  greatest  evils  and  reverses,  have  generally  come 
to  them  from  a  quarter  in  which  they  were  least  looked  for,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  were  least  expected.  In  every  station  we 
are  subject  to  these  visitations.  We  may  have  fortified  ourselves 
by  all  manner  of  worldly  entrenchments  and  securities,  we  may 
have  built  our  barns  as  great  as  you  please,  and  stored  them  as 
plentifully;  but  every  fortress  yet  erected  by  man  has  already 
been  pulled  down  by  man  from  its  height  and  confidence,  and 
the  greatest  store  has  ever  proved  to  be  as  a  heap  of  snow  or 
sand,  under  the  disposing  hand  which  specially  orders  all  the 
events  which  happen  to  us. 

What  then  must  the  case  be  with  those  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  have  but  one  dependence ! — Whose  whole  support  is 
in  the  strength  of  one  arm,  the  vigour  of  one  mind,  the  health  of 
one  frame,  the  credit  of  one  name,  the  integrity  of  one  character. 
The  former  are  not  a  whit  less  in  the  hand,  or  under  the  control 
of'  Providence,  and  examples  are  abundant  if  proof  of  it  were 
oar  present  purpose ;  but  in  these  cases  his  support  and  our  de- 
pendence are  more  directly  seen  and  acknowledged.  In  these, 
too,  God  delights  more  especially  to  show  his  Providence  and 
power,  for  good  and  for  ill,  to  awaken  trust  and  dependence,  and 
to  exercise  faith.  Their  reverses  also  and  changes  are  sent  for 
the  use  and  instruction  of  the  rich,  and  are  intended  as  exercises 
for  their  study  and  benevolence. 

The  accidents  of  life  are  as  various  as  the  circumstances  of  it. 
The  reverses  of  trade  and  of  the  labouring  poor,  are  subject  to 
no  rule  or  classification,  though  certain  causes  of  distress  are 
much  more  prevalent  than  others.  This  is  a  truth  more  especi- 
ally to  be  kept  in  mind.     It  is  an  answer  to  those  who  establish 

Seport  1850,  c.  t4,SS0,  lieutenant  of  marines,  son  insane.  Report  1835,  c.  39,199, 
girl,  18,  turned  nwav  for  obstinacy;  lb.  c.  9^,72^,  son  of  a  lord-mayor.  Report 
1857,  c.  SI  ,S39,  medical  man.  Report  18S9,  c.  54,1  IS,  fever  from  low  li?ing.  These 
■are  all  cases  of  |>ers«»is  Mdoced  to  tfoe  coadition  of  street-beggara. 
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universal  causes  of  poverty*  Neither  idleness,  nor  vice,  nor  the 
distribution  of  property,  nor  want  of  education,  nor  all  these  to- 
gether, nor  a  hundred  more  than  these,  are  the  causes  of  all  the 
poverty  which  exists.  No  one  can  tell,  or  ascertain,  or  guess  at, 
all  the  causes  from  which  poverty  arises.  Every  such  pretension 
must  be  defeated  by  the  next  day*s  investigation  ;  and  any  general 
rules  by  which  we  may  bind  ourselves,  must  work  injustice,  and 
will  be  more  and  more  defeated  by  a  wider  and  more  impartial 
experience.  '^  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land" — 
and  if  all  the  present  causes  were  provided  against,  still  would 
God,  in  his  own  way  and  by  his  own  means,  fulfil  bis  own  de- 
cree, which  was  given  for  our  use ;  and  still  must  it  ever  be  the 
duty  of  the  rich  to  keep  the  poor  and  poverty  continually  under 
their  eye ;  to  look  upon  it,  to  acquaint  themselves  with,  and 
minister  to  it 

The  most  general  causes  of  distress  are  : — the  number  of  chil- 
dren ;  old  age ;  illness  ;  desertion  by  husband ;  want  of  employ- 
raent, — among  which,  particularly  maid-servants  out  of  place; 
want  of  tools,  clothes,  &c. ;  coming  to  London ;  shipwreck,  and 
other  accidents ;  want  of  a  settlement,  as  Irish,  Scotch,  foreigners ; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  parish  relief;  insufficiency  of  parish  relief, 
and  of  the  provision  made  by  law  ;  vice,  especially  drunkenness; 
weakness  of  character;  seduction;  prostitution. 

A  man  of  great  good  sense  and  experience  used  to  say,  ^'  every 
man  with  a  large  family  is  a  poor  man  whatever  be  his  fortune ;" 
and  we  think  that  the  experience  of  every  observing  person  will 
justify  this  conclusion. 

How  the  poor  manage  to  live  at  all  is  a  perfect  miracle.  No 
one  who  is  in  a  higher  rank  could  make  out  a  calculation  how  a 
poor  family  with  two  or  three  children  could  be  supported,  and 
clothed,  pnd  housed,  for  the  average  earnings  of  working-people 
in  any  particular  locality  ;  the  poor  themselves  do  not  know  how 
they  live.  Contrivances  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  exist,  are 
found  and  adopted;  and  the  household  economy  of  a  clever  and 
thrifty  housewife  among  the  poor  is  truly  extraordinary.  The  poor 
are  said  to  waste  a  great  deal.  It  is  said  that  they  ought  to  save; 
and  that  they  would  get  things  much  cheaper  if  they  would  lay  in 
a  stock  at  wholesale  prices,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  little  retail 
shops  which  charge  so  extravagantly.  This  observation  is  founded 
upon  an  ignorance  of  life.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  compli- 
cated plan  of  society  can  be  wholly  reconstructed ;  or  that  trade 
has  not  fallen  into  those  divisions  and  arrangements  which  are 
most  convenient,  and  most  suitable  to  the  various  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  life.  The  whole  system  and  machinery  among  the 
poor  is  a  wonder,  and  incalculable ;  and  quite  beyond  the  con« 
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trivances  of  those  who  profess  to  re-dispose  society  upon  philo« 
80phica]y  political,  and  Utopian  principles.  More  good  may  be 
done  by  improving  and  using  well  the  present  order  of  things 
than  by  new  systems.  The  pawn<»shops  are  an  essential  ingre- 
dient  in  the  economy  of  the  poor  in  towns,  but  they  may  be  the 
subject  of  great  improvement. 

The  poor  are  also  said  to  live  extravagantly  and  luxuriously 
when  they  have  the  means ;  and  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  money 
which  they  might  save,  in  this  way.  To  this,  it  ought  in  the 
first  place  to  be  answered  that,  though  good  living  is  to  us  a  vul- 
gar enjoyment,  and  one  which  is  little  required  or  valued,  because 
we  have  many  other  fertile  resources,  yet  to  the  poor  it  is  almost 
the  only  enjoyment  in  which  they  can  indulge.  It  is  also  a  useful 
and  necessary  one.  We  believe  that  the  full  and  superfluous 
living  in  which  the  poor  occasionally  indulge,  alone  enables  thou- 
sands of  them  to  exist  during  the  want  and  deficiency  which  come 
upon  them  in  turn.  The  habit  of  the  body  can  accommodate 
itself  to  these  changes,  even  at  long  intervals,  though  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  constitution.  Thus  life  is  saved  for  the  present,  and 
starvation  is  protracted.  We  who  take  our  meals  at  regular  in- 
tervals should  think  it  a  great  privation  if  our  dinner  were  pro** 
tracted  for  two  or  three  hours;  much  more  if  we  had  eaten  nothing 
in  the  morning  till  the  hour  of  dinner.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  enable  them  by  habit  to  go  without  a  meal  for  a  day,  or  even 
more,  without  any  present  very  evil  consequences ;  though  not 
without  the  necessary  and  permanent  effects  of  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  great  neglect  and  ex- 
travagance among  workmen  who  earn  the  highest  and  most  regular 
wages.  These  are  not  the  poor  however ;  they  are  rather  the 
rich ,  though  by  their  extravagance  they  also  may  becom.e  beggars. 

Some  idea  of  the  household  economy  of  the  poor  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  few  examples.  The  clippings  and  trimmings  of 
tongues  and  hams  by  the  ham  and  tongue  warehousemen,  are  a 
cheap  article  of  nourishing  diet,  and  are  much  sought  after  by 
some  thrifty  housewives.  The  tobacco-pipes  that  have  been  used 
without  being  broken,  are  sent  in  numbers  from  the  public-houses 
to  be  rebaked ;  the  imburnt  tobacco  which  is  left  in  the  bowls 
is  taken  out,  and  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  as  a  cheap 
tobacco. 

A  mess  of  potatoes,  flavoured  with  a  red-herring,  is  a  usual 
diet  of  the  Irish. 

But  some  of  the  most  remarkable  economies  among  the  poor 
are  in  the  article  of  clothing.  Clothes  descend  by  infinite  gra- 
dations from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  by  gift,  exchange,  and  continual 
repair.    The  class  of  persons  who  repair  and  restore  shoes,  are 
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called  '^  translators."  They  are  very  numerous  ;  and  shoes  are 
scarcely  ever  thrown  away  so  long  as  the  upper-leather  holds  to- 
gether. Women's  shoes^  thus  translated,  may  be  purchased  at  Zd., 
2^.y  4d.,  6d.  very  good,  Qd.  the  best.  Men's  at  Is,  6d.  Sometimes 
two  odd  shoes  will  be  purchased  instead  of  a  pair,  by  some  great 
economist ;  which  come  on  that  account  still  cheaper. 

It  must  be  understood  however  that  these  are  mere,  shifts 
rather  than  good  economy.  They  are  resources  in  distress^ 
without  which  the  poor  could  not  get  on.  But  the  best  economy 
for  men  in  good  work  is  to  get  new  things ;  except  shoes  perhaps. 
A  good  suit  of  corderoy  or  fustian  will  last  a  year.  The  price  in 
London  would  be  about  I65. 

We  said  that  the  poor  themselves  do  not  know  how  they  live. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  current  expenses  of  people 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  cannot  therefore  follow  a  svs- 
tem.  It  would  be  difficult  with  those  who  are  regularly  employed^ 
and  are  the  most  prosperous. 

No  experience  or  ingenuity  can  devise  the  means  by  which  a 
family  of  six  or  eight  children  may  be  maintained  at  the  ordinary 
wages  of  labour  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  usual 
circumstances  of  occasional  illnesr  and  accident^  and  slackness  of 
employment,  things  which  must  come  from  time  to  time  upon  all 
persons  and  trades.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  set  down  all 
distress  to  want  of  care  and  foresight,  and  are  ready  to  say  to 
every  poor  man,  '*  You  would  never  have  come  to  poverty  if  you 
had  saved  as  you  ought  to  have  done ;  your  distress  is  all  your 
own  fault,  and  I  should  only  be  encouraging  you  and  making  you 
worse  by  now  relieving  you." 

Let  any  one  who  has  a  family  calculate  what  the  necessary 
food  and  clothing  of  a  single  child  costs  him,  and  multiply  this 
by  six,  and  ten,  and  remember  that  children  are  not  fed  cheaper  by 
wholesale,  and  that  a  poor  child  requires  no  less  a  quantity  of 
nourishment  than  a  rich  one,  and  that  one  of  the  most  economical 
kinds  of  food  is  the  best  bread, — and  say  in  what  way  it  is  possible 
for  ten  or  even  six  children  to  be  maintained  with  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  washing,  and  firing,  upon  \0s,  a  week  in  the  country,  and 
9,0s.  in  towns,  barring  interruptions  and  accidents.  Having  ex- 
plained this  miracle, — and  it  is  one  which  is  wrought  by  God's 
help,  and  not  by  man's  ability,  continually, — let  him  n^xt  say  how 
much  may  be  saved  under  the  circumstances  against  illness  and 
accidents.  If  he  should  fail  in  this  attempt,  he  will  probably  ac- 
knowledge that  there  may  be  cases  of  distress,  without  culpability, 
among  those  who  have  large  families  of  children,  at  least;  and  he 
will  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  cases  occa- 
sionally, unless  indeed  perhaps  our  modern  philosopher  should 
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pronounce  that  no  man  ought  to  marry  without  calculating  upon 
the  probability  of  seven  children  at  the  least,  the  likelihood  of  a 
six-weeks'  fever  once  a  year,  a  broken  limb,  or  other  such  accident. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  a  descriptiou  of  all  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress. The  features  which  they  would  each  of  them  be  found  to 
present,  are  most  appalling  and  hideous.  Some  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  the  partial  description  we  have  given  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  poverty.  We  would  recommend  a  perusal  of 
all  the  Reports  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  though  the  selections 
contained  in  them  can  convey  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  and 
impression,  and  nothing  as  compared  with  a  personal  experience 
of  the  poor  man's  miseries.  If  a  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  generally  prevailing  opinion  with  respect  to  the  poor,  enough 
will  have  been  done  for  our  present  purpose. 
'  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  correct  belief  with  respect  to 
their  sufferings-;  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  their  character.  This  has  also  been  greatly  depre- 
ciated. But  a  correct  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  essential 
towards  guiding  our  conduct ;  and  we  apprehend  that  their  claims 
and  merits  will  be  found  to  rise  considerably  upon  a  proper 
estimate  being  made  of  their  character,  capabilities,  and  virtues. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  somewhat  improved  and  more 
faithful  picture  of  the  labouring  poor  tlian  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted. 

The  poor  are  not  brutes ;  indeed  they  are  not.  They  are  not 
positively  brutish.  They  are  not  insensible  to  pain ;  they  are 
not  insensible  to  pleasure.  They  are  not  insensible  to  unkind- 
nesa ;  they  are  not  incapable  of  feeling  and  showing  kindness. 
They  are  not  incapable  of  gratitude.  They  are  not  incapable  of 
conjugal  love  and  fidelity.  The  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  lower 
orders  is  interrupted  by  fewer  breaches  than  among  the  highest 
classes,  in  spite  of  the  weaker  guards  and  more  difiicult  remedies 
that  they  are  provided  with.  The  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  lowest 
Irish  is  proverbial. 

The  poor  are  not  incapable  of  religious  feeling  and  attain- 
ment. During  tlielate  disastrous  season,  in  the  autumn  of  ]8d9» 
in  a  distant  western  county,  where  there  was  no  hope  of  seed- 
sowing,  the  little  farmers  without  capital,  whose  existence  seemed 
to  depend  upon  it,  were  cheerful  and  contented;  and  this  was 
uniformly  more  the  case  in  proportion  to  their  poverty.  If  there 
came  a  deluge  of  rain,  they  said, ''  God's  will  be  done."  If 
there  came  a  fine  day,  they  said,  *'  God  sent  it."  And  all  their 
conduct  and  conversation  was  so  resigned  and  buoyant,  as  to 
shame  both  landlords  and  merchants,  and  other  rich  men,  who  at 
the  same  period  were  suffering  a  comparatively  small  diminution 
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of  their  prosperity,  by  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  dear- 
uess  of  provisions. 

The  poor-house  congregation  at  St.  Giles's  exhibits  a  more 
exemplary  pattern  of  earnest  and  united  congregational  devotion 
than  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  churches.  The 
chaplain  to  the  workhouse  says  that  he  meets  with  more  ex- 
emplary piety  among  the  paupers  there,  than  among  any  other 
class  of  people ;  and  one  woman  in  particular,  who  has  seen  a 
better  station,  has  the  greatest  religious  contentment  of  any 
person  that  he  knows.  She  does  not  even  pray  God  to  release 
her  from  her  troubles ;  but  is  thankful  and  contented  with  every 
thing.  The  rector  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  London  says, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  two  most  really  religious  persons  that  he 
knows  are  paupers  in  his  parish.  Their  conversation  is  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  anybody.  The  incumbent  of  a  parish  near 
Lewes  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  poor  young  woman,  a  pauper, 
who  is  almost  worn  out  with  ill  health.  He  says  that  he  never 
comes  away  after  having  been  in  her  company,  without  feeling 
himself  deeply  impressed,  and  being  highly  instructed.  Her  re* 
signation  under  severe  suffering  is  so  entire,  and  her  heavenly- 
mindedness  so  perfect,  that  she  is  a  lesson  to  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  and  self-denying  Christian. 

The  poor  are  capable  of  affection;  of  conjugal  and  filial  love; 
of  forethought ;  of  perseverance.  The  annual  emigration  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  resolution  with  which  they  save  and  carry  home 
their  earnings  of  a  few  weeks'  labour,— living  at  the  same  time 
almost  upon  nothing,  and  journeying  for  six  weeks  perhaps  with- 
out doing  a  single  stroke  of  work,  while  any  other  man  is  almost 
beggared  if  he  loses  only  a  week's  employment, — this  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  forethought  and  perseverance 
that  any  national  practice  can  exhibit. 

The  poor  are  capable  of  much  self-denial  and  disinterested 
kindness.  Hannah  Musgrave,  a  poor  woman  with  six  children, 
who  was  herself  constantly  requiring  assistance  and  gifts  of 
clothing,  went  about  among  those  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  relieving  her,  begging  clothes  with  the  utmost  earnestness  for 
a  neighbour,  who  was  to  lose  his  place  if  he  did  not  get  better 
clothes.  The  persons  applied  to  supposed  that  she  was  begging 
for  herself,  till  they  inquired  into  the  circumstances;  and  she 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  her  poorer  neighbour. 

Above  all,  the  poor  are  capable  of  charity.  The  alms  which 
they  give  are  greater  in  amount,  and  are  a  perfect  shame  to  tbeir 
richer  neighbours.  The  poor  could  not  live  without  the  assist- 
ance which  they  render  one  another.  We  do  not  talk  merely  of 
proportion,  but  the  actual  money  given  by  the  poor  to  one 
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another  is  probably  greater  in  amount  than  that  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  rich  in  all  their  charities.  It  is  said  that  the  Bible  Society 
receives  more  from  the  pennies  of  the  poor  than  the  pounds  of 
the  rich.  The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  10,000/.,  at  a  time  when  that  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  75,000/* — 15,000/.  of  which  was  from  the 
pennies  of  the  poor  man ;  and  that  of  the  Wesleyans  was 
100,000/.  In  Ticehurst  the  Wesleyans  proposed  to  enlarge  their 
cbapeK  The  subscriptions  were  so  liberal  that  they  built  a  new 
chapel,  and  a  schoolhouse ;  some  of  the  farmers  subscribing  20/. 
The  poor  constantly  give  to  each  other  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress. They  pawn  their  goods  for  one  another.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  them  to  go  and  borrow  an  article  to  pawn  from  another 
poor  neighbour,  to  get  food  or  firing  for  themselves.  We  found 
that  Michael  Slatterly,  a  poor  Irish  labourer,  had  pawned  his 
eoat  for  a  neighbour,  whose  goods  were  likely  to  be  seized  for 
rent.  They  frequently  share  their  last  morsel,  and  cup  of  tea, 
with  one  more  forlorn  and  destitute  than  themselves,  having  not 
even  a  morsel.  The  example  of  the  widow's  mite,  and  of  the 
cruise  of  oil  of  the  Widow  of  Sarepta,  is  often  repeated,  and  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  metropolis. 

The  poor  take  each  other  into  their  rooms,  when  they  are 
without  lodging,  with  less  than  a  bare  chance  of  ever  being  re- 
munerated. 

The  poor  almost  invariably  repay  loans  that  have  been  gua- 
ranteed by  their  poor  neighbours ;  and  feel  it  as  high  an  obliga- 
tion as  any  wealthy  British  merchant. 

That  the  poor  are  free-givers  is  evidenced  by  street-singers 
and  musicians,  and  other  beggars,  frequenting  the  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  which  shows  that  Uiey  obtain  a  livelihood  there  ;  and 
those  who  frequent  the  better  streets  are  full  as  much  supported 
by  the  gifts  of  servants  and  the  smaller  tradespeople  as  by  the 
wealthy  inhabitants.*  A  great  proportion  of  the  number  of  maid- 
servants in  London  send  two  and  three  guineas  out  of  their  wages 
annually  to  their  relations. 

Indeed  it  would  be  endless  to  ascertain  and  rehearse  the  dif- 
ferent modes  and  forms  in  which  the  poor  bestow  assistance  and 
support  upon  one  another ;  they  are  as  numerous  as  their  vicissi- 
tudes and  circumstances*  In  sickness  they  bestow  attention  and 
comfort,  almost  beyond  what  moifey  can  purchase. 

The  following  additional  examples,  collected  from  within  a 
very  small  circle  of  observation,  and  all  very  recent  cases,  will 
afford  some  further  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced.   General 

*  In  the  Constabulary  Force  Report,  1839,  occurs  the  folio wmg  evidence,  at  page 
69  : — **  The  chief  inducement  to  vagrancy  in  the  town,  is  the  relief  given  by  mistaken 
bvl  benevolent  individualsy  mar$  particuUrly  by  tk»  poorer  ciaiMs. 
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assertion  and  description  furnishes  no  proof,  further  than  it  brings 
to  mind  such  examples  and  confirmations  as  each  reader  may 
himself  have  witnessed ;  and  particular  anecdotes  and  instances 
cannot  easily  be  remembered  with  a  sufficiently  faithful  detail, 
till  they  are  begun  to  be  collected  for  the  express  purpose  and 
object  in  hand.  The  following  instances  have  all  been  ascertained 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Elizabeth had  been  servant-maid  in  respectable  families. 

She  married,  and  kept  a  small  oil  and  colour  shop ;  and  after 
many  years  became  unfortunate  in  business.  Her  things  were 
sold  under  an  execution,  and  even  her  bed  under  her  was  not  left» 

Her  neighbours,  in  similar  station  with  herself,  came  forward 
to  assist  her.  One  gave  her  money ;  another  bought  her  most 
necessary  furniture,  and  gave  it  her ;  others  assisted  her  in  other 
ways,  and  so  kept  her  head  above  water.  All  this  was  done 
before  her  circumstances  became  known  to  those  families  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  service,  and  who  were  able  more  effectually 
to  assist  her. 

M.  Tierney,  who  made  combs,  and  sold  them  in  the  streets, 
was  in  great  distress.  He  had  no  means  to  purchase  materials 
for  his  trade,  and  little  sale  for  what  he  had  made.  A  fellow- 
workman,  who  carried  a  basket  like  himself,  came  to  see  him.  As 
soon  as  be  found  the  distress  he  was  in,  he  sent  out  for  beer, 
and  ordered  in  some  supper.  On  going  away  he  gave  him  half- 
a-crown. 

A  putrid  fever  was  raging  at  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  in  the  winter 
of  18S8-g.  In  one  house  of  a  very  poor  and  destitute  family,  alt 
the  members  of  it  were  either  sick  or  dead ;  and  every  body 
being  afraid  to  enter  the  house,  they  were  entirely  deserted.  A 
poor  woman,  but  less  poor  than  this  neglected  family,  went  into 
the  house  of  her  own  accord.  She  found  the  woman  lying  sick 
upon  her  bed ;  her  daughter  lying  dead  by  her  side,  upon  the 
same  bed,  in  a  dreadfully  putrid  state.  She  laid  out  the  daughter's 
body ;  having  no  place  to  lay  it  out  on  but  the  floor ;  and  having 
performed  to  it  all  the  offices  required,  she  then  attended  to  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

J.  S.,  aged  seventy-six,  was  a  sadler  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
but  failed  in  business;  and  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  state  of 
destitution.  He  is  diseased,  ruptured,  and  paralytic.  The  whole 
desire  and  thought  of  his  mind  is  to  provide  for  his  wife  after  his 
own  death.  This  is  his  one  ruling  object ;  and  though  reduced 
to  this  very  abject  state,  he  for  a  long  while  refused  the  offers  of 
parish  relief,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  fiiends  to  accept 
It,  because  it  would  disentitle  his  wife  to  the  benefit  of  certain 
charities  after  his  death.  This  poor  man,  finding  that  he  was 
bringing  greater  present  miseries  upon  his  wife  than  those  which 
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he  designed  to  averts  has  at  length  been  compelled  to  accept 
the  parish  relief. 

Rawlins  came  away  from  service,  in  order  that  she  might 

support  and  take  care  of  her  father.  He  is  totally  blind ;  and 
she  provides  for  him  entirely.  She  took  a  cellar  in  Monmouth 
Street,  where  she  mends  and  restores  women's  and  children's 
shoes,  and  sells  them  to  the  shops.  Her  age  is  twenty-five;  and 
she  is  perfectly  cheerful  and  contented. 

Reredon,  aged  sixty,  came  over  from  Ireland  to  see  her 

daughter,  who  was  in  place ;  but  her  daughter  having  lost  her 
place,  they  are  both  living  together  in  great  misery.  A  lady, 
upon  going  out  of  town  for  four  months,  engaged  to  pay  a 
shilling  a-week  to  this  poor  woman,  to  go  and  visit  another  bed- 
ridden woman  once  a  day,  and  see  that  she  was  not  absolutely 
deserted.     She  gave  her  no  other  charge  or  duty. 

When  this  lady  returned  to  town,  she  found  that  the  widow 
Reredon  had  volunteered  all  the  time  to  wash  for  the  bed-ridden 
woman,  to  cook  for  her,  and  to  do  all  other  necessary  things,  and 
even  to  sleep  with  her  when  wanted.  She  went  to  the  parish 
for  her  allowance ;  to  the  lady's  house  for  her  weekly  relief  which 
she  had  left  for  her ;  and  proved  faithful,  though  she  might  have 
deprived  her  of  any  thing ;  for  the  poor  patient  was  so  silly  that 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  possessed  of  sixpence.  So 
great  an  affection  had  she  conceived  for  her  charge,  that  she  used 
to  divide  her  victuals  with  her,  rather  than  see  her  want.  Her 
sister  said  of  her,  that  she  would  always  rather  go  without  food 
herself,  than  see  the  woman  want  whom  she  was  nursing.  For 
all  this  service  she  asked  no  additional  remuneration.  Indeed, 
she  never  asked  for  any  thing  for  herself;  but  used  often  to  go 
about  and  ask  for  a  sheet,  or  old  linen,  or  other  such  things, 
for  the  bed-ridden  woman. 

A  woman  named  Ann  Down  was  deserted  by  her  husband  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  an  order  was  given  for  her  admission  into  the  workhouse. 
Bat  hearing  that  the  parish  officers  were  in  search  of  her  husband,  to 
ponish  him  for  deserting  his  family,  she  absconded  and  came  to  London 
in  search  of  him,  with  her  three  children,  hoping  to  prevent  his  being 
imprisoned  oo  her  account. — Mendicity  Society ,  Report,  1835,  case 
29,  537. 

A  gentleman,  now  living  in  Alfred  Street,  gave  to  a  beggar  in 
Pall  Mall  some  silver  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  instead  of  half- 
pence. The  beggar  ran  after  him,  and  showing  it,  said,  **  Sir,  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  intend  this  for  me." 

"  S.  A.,  driven  by  distress  to  prostitution,  supported  her  little  brother, 
eight  ye«rs  of  age,  by  the  wages  of  her  infamy.'' — Mendicity  Society, 
€.  25,107,  Rep.  1831. 
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It  18  a  great  mistake,  and  want  of  charity,  to  suppose  that  this 
class  of  miserables  are  all  destitute  of  good  feehngs,  and  are 
utterly  depraved.  They  are  very  many  of  them  conscious  of  their 
misery,  and  grieve  at  it  poignantly.  The  name  they  give  them- 
selves is  **  Unfortunate  girls."  Even  those  whose  weakness  of 
resolution  disables  them  from  quitting  their  vicious  course  and 
companions,  lament  this  weakness :  and  what  loss  of  limb,  health, 
or  of  strength,  or  what  feebleness  of  intellect,  is  so  pitiable  and 
irremediable  as  weakness  and  loss  of  character?  Thanks  be  to 
God !  none  of  these  defects  are  absolutely  irremediable.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  remedy  must  be  the  misery ;  and 
m  proportion  to  the  misery  must  be  the  desire  and  endeavour  to 
give  relief,  in  every  well-constituted  and  truly  Christian  mind. 
This  wretched  class  of  young  women  ought  not  to  be  abandoned 
as  if  their  case  were  altogether  hopeless  to  Christian  perse- 
verance. They  are  capable  of  hope ;  they  are  sensible  of  their 
misery  and  their  weakness ;  they  are  capable  of  gratitude  and 
affection.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  description, 
relieved  by  the  Mendicity  Society  and  other  charities,  have  exhi- 
bited the  highest  pitch  of  penitence  and  gratitude. 

The  above  instances,  which  are  drawn  from  a  very  narrow 
circle  of  observation,  and  are  most  of  them  very  recent  cases,  do 
not  present  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  better  feelings  and  dis- 
positions of  the  poor.  The  enumeration  of  their  virtues  might 
be  much  more  widely  extended.* 

*  An  exact  counterpart  of  our  own  experience  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
poorer  classes,  is  furnished  in  a  ver^  recent  publication,  The  Population  tfPoniypi»lf 
Us  Moralt  Social  and  Intelltctual  Character.    By  G.  S.  Kenricic,  Esq.  pp.  25,  26. 

"  If  I  sought  for  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Christian  character,  I  should 
find  them  in  the  family  circle  of  this  class  (the  miners  and  iron- workers.)  Among 
persons  who  seem  more  immediately  to  depend  upon  Providence  for  their  daily  bresdp 
there  grows  up  a  stronger  faiih  that  those  wants  will  be  supplied,  than  among  those 
who  rely  upon  the  abundance  of  their  possessions,  and  the  multitude  of  their  depend- 
ants, who  never  knowing  what  it  is  to  fear  want,  are  tempted  from  that  very  circum- 
stance to  Torget  their  dependence  upon  the  great  First  Cause,  who  permits  their  table 
to  groan  with  luxuries,  while  the  operative  eats  his  simple  meal  with  a  grateful  hearL 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  honesty  among  this  class.  The  other  day  a  workman 
found  that  in  a  long  account  he  had  been  overpaid  seven  pounds,  and  he  brought  back 
the  money ;  on  a  former  occasion,  a  man  who  was  paid  a  five  pound  note  too  much, 
brought  back  the  money,  saying,  '  It  is  not  mine,  I  should  have  no  comfort  in  making 
use  of  it ;"  and  at  another  time  a  man  received  a  ten  pound  packet  of  halfcrowna  in 
mistake,  instead  of  five  shillings'  worth  of  copper,  and  he  returned  the  money  imme- 
diately ;  though  it  is  improbable  that  in  paying  away  three  thousand  pounds,  1  should 
ever  have  discovered  where  the  mistake  had  been  made.  In  timet  of  difficulty  and 
emergency,  I  have  received  the  roost  devoted  and  unflinching  services  from  this  class, 
at  the  risk  of  danger  and  difficulty  to  themselves.  I  have  known  these  men  practise 
the  greatest  self-denial,  and  acknowledge  their  duty  of  assisting  their  fellow-workman, 
and  readily  perform  it.  A  regular  attendant  at  chapel,  and  a  steady  man,  waa  asked 
to  join  the  temperance  society,  he  replied,  '  I  am  a  sober  man,  and  do  not  require 
such  a  safeguard;'  but  it  was  said,  '  You  may  have  influence  with  others  who  are 
drunken,  and  who  will  follow  your  example.'    lie  admitted  the  force  of  the  plea  and 
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We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  depict  their  vices.  Of 
course  they  have  them,  and  in  abundance.  £nough,  however, 
has  been  written  upon  this  topic,  during  the  present  generation^ 
to  render  all  addition  under  this  head  absolutely  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  upon  which  political  economists  and 
others  who  make  war  with  the  poor,  delight  to  write,  and  upon 
which  domestic  economists  delight  to  dwell,  is  the  frequency  of 
frauds  and  impositions  which  are  practised  upon  the  charitable. 
A  vast  many  are  ready  to  follow  after  this  palatable  but  un-Chris- 
tian  philosophy.  It  is  so  clever  and  manly  to  detect  imposi- 
tions,— it  is  so  ignoble  to  be  cheated,— above  all,  it  is  so  very 
economical  and  makes  a  convenient  amount  of  charity  go  so  far, 
to  give  only  to  those  who  are  proved  to  be  starving  without  any 
fault  or  weakness  of  their  own, — that  many  are  eager  to  accept 
Rod  swallow  down  this  philosophy  of  Antichrist. 

To  those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  give  ear  to  the  heavy 
charges  heaped  of  late  years  upon  the  poor,  and  who  are  ready  to 
conclude  from  the  many  instances  of  imposture  brought  to  their 

joined  imiuediately.  Four  other  persons  to  whom  the  same  party  used  similar  argn* 
ments  likewise  joined  this  society,  entirely  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  their  fellow- 
workmen.  Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  temperance 
society,  it  was  a  noble  act  of  self-denial  in  these  persons  to  join  it  from  that  motive,  and 
a  ready  obedience  to  the  law  of  charity,  which  we  must  all  admire,  if  we  do  not  imitate 
it  There  is  a  great  deal  of  kindness  among  workmen  to  one  another  in  sickness  and 
suffering.  A  woman  will  sit  for  nights  by  a  neighbour's  bedside  to  attend  upon  her, 
and  perform  ber  own  household  duties  in  the  day.  A  woman  will  take  the  child  of 
another  who  is  badly  off,  and  bring  it  up  as  her  own,  in  many  cases  where  she  herself 
is  burdened  with  a  family  of  five  or  six  children ;  yet  this  forlorn  one  shares  the  meals, 
the  shelter,  and  kindness  of  this  family,  as  if  she  belonged  to  it  When  a  lodger  has 
fallen  ill,  far  from  home  and  friends,  he  has  been  attended,  nursed  and  fed  with  the 

featest  care  and  solicitude,  though  there  was  small  iiope  of  recovery  or  repayment, 
call  to  mind  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  wife  of  a  mechanic  to  a  girl  who  was  at- 
tacked by  the  small  pox  in  its  most  virulent  form,  directly  after  she  came  to  the  house 
as  a  servant.  This  good  Samaritan  did  not  send  her  home  when  she  found  the  poor 
girl  was  likely  to  be  a  burden  instead  of  an  assistant  to  her,  but  she  watched  over  that 
sufferer  for  hours  and  days,  and  changed  her  dressings  when  the  ravages  of  disease  had 
made  her  body  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  it  seemed  dangerous  to  breathe  the  infectious  air 
of  the  room.  When  all  hope  appeared  vain  she  still  continued  to  watch  by  the  bed-side 
of  her  patient  3  and  she  was  rewarded  by  the  restoration  to  perfect  health  of  the  poor 
girl. 

**  Is  a  person  sick  and  his  mind  ill  at  ease  i  In  the  absence  of  the  minister,  an  elder 
of  bis  chapel,  or  a  neighbour,  will  come  to  pray  by  his  bed-side,  and  offer  him  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  Mas  a  person  met  with  an  accident  by  burning  his  foot  in  the 
melted  iron  or  cinder  at  the  furnaces?  His  fellow-workaien  will  make  a  subscription 
of  two,  three,  or  even  five  pounds,  for  his  support  during  illness.  A  short  time  ago  a 
boy  about  eleven  yean  of  age  lost  his  leg  by  a  fall  of  coal,  and  the  colliers  and  others 
on  the  Varteg  have  subscribed  forty  pounds  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  trade,  and  to 
boy  him  a  few  articles  to  begin  business  with. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  would  wish  to  see  some  of  the  highest  virtues  of  the  Christian 
character  exemplified,  do  not  enter  into  princes*  palaces,  but  seek  admittance  to  the 
Jowly  cottage  of  the  industrious  collier  or  artizan.  There  you  will  see  simplicity,  self- 
respect,  intelligence,  a  willingness  to  oblige ;  with  generosity,  contentment,  and  a  re- 
Gance  upoo  Providence." 

Q2 
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notice,  that  all  beggars  are  impostors,  we  would  address  the  few 
following  observations. 

Falsehood  is  always  the  imitator  of  truth.  Every  imposture 
proves  a  reality ;  and  is  ever  the  representative  of  a  real  calamity 
which  has  afl9icted  some  of  our  fellow-travellers  in  the  journey  of 
life.  The  human  mind  is  not  so  inventive  as  to  create  new  scenes 
and  images  which  have  never  had  any  existence.  No  man  ever 
yet  invented  an  entirely  new  thing,  especially  in  morals  or  life. 
All  beggars  are  no  more  proved  to  be  impostors  by  the  frequency 
of  imposition,  than  all  religion  is  proved  to  be  false  by  the  multi- 
tude of  false  religions  which  are  prevalent  in  the  world.  The 
basis  of  all  these  heresies  is  truth ;  and  so  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  numerous  frauds  aud  false  appearances  which  are  assumed  by 
beggars.  It  is  like  paint'o;^, — where  nature  is  the  whole  founda- 
tion and  study,  and  where  art  can  add  only  a  novel  combination, 
or  a  somewhat  higher  colouring.  It  is  acting, — where  the  parts 
and  passions  are  real,  and  the  substance  of  real  incidents ;  but 
the  time  and  action  is  condensed,  and  the  tone  exaggerated. 

The  number  of  impostors  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
vast  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  wel- 
come which  has  been  given  to  every  information  under  this  head, 
has  almost  possessed  the  public  mind  with  the  image  and  imita- 
tion, and  made  it  forget  the  substance  from  which  it  is  reflected. 

In  the  Constabulary  Force  Report  (1839)»  which  is  far  from 
being  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  view  of  the  state  of  the  low- 
est classes,  it  is  reckoned  that,  out  of  16,901  delinquents,  50  only 
were  begging-letter  writers ;  that  86  were  bearers  of  begging  let- 
ters ;  that  there  were  in  London  2£  1  mendicants'  lodging  houses, 
containing  on  an  average'  1 1  in  each. — (p.  Id.)  This  in  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500,000,  and  in  a  city  which  must  consist  of  150,000 
houses. 

There  are  not  much  above  half--a-dozen  professed  and  noto- 
rious begging- letter  impostors  practising  at  one  time;  the  rest 
are  mostly  habitual  exaggerators  of  their  real  distresses,  not  going 
much  farther  from  the  truth  than  a  good  story-teller  is  apt  to 
think  quite  lawful ;  and  nearly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  assert  by  continual  repetition.  Even  the  professed  letter- 
writers  make  use  of  occurrences  drawn  from  real  life ;  and  many 
of  them  only  assist  others  in  making  known  their  misfortunes, 
sharing  with  them  in  the  contributions.  Those  who  are  called 
impostors  are  much  the  most  frequently  persons  who  are  in  real 
distress ;  but  they  have  found  their  tale  of  misery  so  far  produc- 
tive, that  it  has  tempted  them  to  live  on  rather  in  an  idle  misery, 
than  to  make  the  exertion  which  they  might  have  done  to  restore 
themselves  to  a  competency  by  labour.    Bo  they  go  on  repeating 
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their  story  of  distress,  omitting  to  mention  the  date^  and  some^ 
times  adding  additional  facts,  most  of  them  founded  in  truth,  but 
greatly  exaggerated.  These  characters,  however,  are  almost  all 
of  them  in  distress. 

The  supposed  number  of  impostors  is  increased  from  another 
circumstance.  The  poor  are  very  little  capable  of  observation, 
or  given  to  accuracy.  They  wrongfully  describe  their  residence, 
or  the  residence  of  those  they  refer  to;  and  this  they  do  constantly. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  visited,  no  such  person  is  found 
at  that  place ;  and  whether  we  inquire  ourselves,  or  send  an  over- 
seer or  other  officer,  we  conclude  at  once  that  the  case  is  one  of 
imposition.  This  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  paid  officers 
are  the  visitors,  who  must  do  their  duty  as  a  matter  of  business ; 
and  when  once  they  have  arrived  at  one  apparently  conclusive 
fact  and  evidence  against  the  party,  they  are  satisfied  to  return 
with  this  conclusion  to  their  employers.  We  have  frequently 
found  that  by  a  little  perseverance  the  worst  appearances  subse* 
quently  vanish,  and  that  the  most  obvious  symptoms  of  fraud 
become  explained  by  a  litde  patience  and  tenderness ;  so  much 
so  that  we  have  found  reason  to  conclude  that  fictitious  tales  of 
distress  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be,  even  by  those  professionally  engaged  in  visiting  and  reliev- 
ing the  poor,  and  that  a  willingness  to  believe  the  truth  of  the 
tale,  and  a  belief  that  there  may  be  misdescription  and  mistake,  is 
much  more  likely  to  lead  us  to  discover  the  real  truth,  than  a 
readiness  to  conclude  from  the  first  contradiction  that  the  case  is 
an  imposture.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  poor  people  do  not 
know  the  number  of  their  house  or  lodging ;  they  very  frequently 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  street.  It  is  still  more  common,  in 
the  small  streets  and  alleys,  that  there  are  two  or  three  houses 
having  the  same  number  in  different  parts  of  it.  Many  times 
they  call  the  street  by  a  wrong  name ;  as  saying  lane  for  street, 
and  street  for  place,  yard,  &c.  No  one  without  experience  could 
believe  how  frequently  this  happens. 

There  are  numerous  other  mistakes  and  misapprehensions, 
which  persons  can  and  do  take  advantage  of  who  are  ready  to 
look  on  the  harsh  side,  and  are  willing  to  detect  imposture.  Per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  believe,  and  charitable,  are  also  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  first  appearances.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  the  result  of  investigation  is  subject  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  parties,  and  of  how  much  importance  it  is 
therefore  that  a  really  right  view  and  Christian  feeling  should  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  practices  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  us 
in  relation  to  them. 
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We  proceed  to  observe  upon  these  duties^  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  fulfilled. 

*'  What  is  your  rule  for  giving  charity?"  "  The  word  of  God 
says,  ^  Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee;' — and  I  know  no  other 
law."  **  No,  sir,  I  cannot  go  with  you  there.  I  have  agreed 
with  you  hitherto,  and  upon  every  other  topic ;  but  I  can  never 
admit  this." 

The  gentleman  who  made  this  answer  was  a  religious  man,  and 
a  man  of  sense,  and  one  who  looked  with  alarm  aud  horror  upon 
the  principles  by  which  the  world  is  at  present  governed. 

The  word  and  law  of  God  is  openly  denied  in  every  particular. 
And  when  it  is  boldly  challenged,  as  it  is,  even  by  the  most  reli- 
gious and  scrupulous,  what  hope  can  there  be  against  the  con- 
tinued rise  of  the  flood  of  infidelity,  by  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  very  shortly  about  to  be  overwhelmed. 

But  let  us  forget  the  truth  of  God's  word  for  the  present,  and 
admire  man's  wisdom  and  his  practice,  and  his  own  opinion  of 
it ;  for  it  is  very  great !  God  has  said,  *'  Give  to  every  one  that 
asketh ;  and,  be  temperate  and  frugal ;  and,  lay  not  up  treasure ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  rich."     But  let  us  forget  this. 

Man  says,  '*  Never  give  to  any  one  in  the  streets.  AH  the 
beggars  you  meet  with  are  impostors  and  criminals.  It  is  a  crime 
to  beg;  aud  ail  the  charity  you  give  them  only  makes  them  idle 
and  worse:  you  are  a  partaker  in  their  criminality.  It  is  a  crime 
to  give.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  given  in  charity  does  more 
harm  than  good :  it  fosters  vice  and  idleness :  it  prevents  a  man 
from  exerting  himself;  for  which  you  are  answerable.  Some 
few  cases  there  are  which  may  be  better  for  a  little  assistance ; 
but  these  cases  are  rare,  and  most  of  them  doubtful.  If  you 
have  thoroughly  investigated  and  ascertained  such  a  case,  why 
then  you  may  give  to  it  freely.  But  never  give  any  thing  without 
thorough  inquiry.  Give  once,  and  have  done  with  it.  Never 
give  in  dribblets ;  assist  efiectually,  or  not  at  all.  If  you  cannot 
inquire,  give  nothing;  for  that  it  is  an  imposture  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one.  In  the  mean  time,  make  as  much  as  you  can, 
that  these  burdens  may  fall  lighter.  The  riches  of  a  country  are 
its  prosperity.  Educate  the  poor  for  this  reason,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rich ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves, 
and  so  be  off  your  bands.  Teach  them  by  all  means  to  save : 
saving  is  the  greatest  virtue.  They  must  not  depend  upon  their 
children  in  their  old  age,  nor  upon  one  another,  but  upon  them- 
selves. You  must  force  them  to  save,  by  showing  that  they  have 
no  resource  in  you.  You  must  make  as  much,  and  give  as  little 
as  you  can. 
"  For  this  purpose  you  must  not  restrict  education  to  the  lowest 
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pauper*  io  any  particular*  You  must  give  him  the  utmost  learn* 
ing  that  you  can, — an  education  equal  to  or  beyond  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  schooling ;  you  may  fill  his  mind  to 
cramming.  But  as  for  food  and  clothing — as  regards  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  body,  that  strength  by  which  he  ploughs  and 
reaps,  and  that  health  by  which  he  endures  the  inclement  seasons 
— ^as  to  these,  the  supply  must  be  measured  by  the  means  of 
the  ordinary  labouring  man;  the  supply  must  not  be  equal  to 
bis,  but  below  it;  and  the  line  of  support  to  the  body  is  to  be 
drawn  just  above  the  point  of  starvation/'* 

Oh,  admirable  wisdom!  oh,  sublime  policy!  oh,  the  depth 
and  knowledge  of  our  later  ancestors,  who  spoliated  what  our 
earlier  forefathers  had  dedicated  to  charity  and  the  Church,  and 
made  so  wise  and  just  a  legal  provision  instead,  by  which  the 
poor  have  secured  to  them  all  those  blessings  of  human  design 
and  forethought,  so  sure  to  diminish  poverty,  in  lieu  of  the  ill 
effects  of  charity  given  upon  mere  Christian  principles ; — and  lo, 
England,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  most  pauperized  country  in  the 
world.t 

But  these  being  our  principles,  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  our 
practice  ?     What,  in  the  first  place,  is  our  boast? 

Whatever  be  our  reasoning,  our  practice  at  least  is  generous. 
This  is  our  boast.  England  is  the  most  charitable  nation  in  the 
world  !  It  is  a  country  in  which  suffering  is  sure  to  meet  with 
adequate  and  immediate  relief.  Distress  has  only  to  make  itself 
known,  and  the  charitable  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  public 
are  only  too  warmly  enlisted,  and  contributions  are  sure  to  pour 
in,  in  abundant  and  overflowing  streams.  And  look  at  the  ample 
and  adequate  provisions  of  public  beneficence !  First  there  is 
that  noble  legal  provision  of  the  poor  law,  more  extensive  and 
perfect  than  in  any  other  country,  and  declaring  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  no  man  shall  die  of  hunger — thereby  stamping  this 
kingdom  and  its  constitution  as  essentially  Christian  !  But  let  us 
look  around,  on  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  and  foundations  for 
education  and  reformation,  which  meet  our  eyes  whichever  way 
we  turn,  especially  in  this  vast  and  noble  metropolis.  In  these 
every  form  of  human  suffering  is  anticipated,  and  amply  provided 
for.  There  Christianity  shows  itself  under  its  purest  motives. 
There  the  poor  are  equalized  with  the  rich,  for  there  the  greatest 
learning  and  skill  of  the  age  are  provided,  and  wait  gratuitously 
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upon  the  meanest  and  lowest  conditions  of  saffering  humanity. 
There  the  lame  man  is  made  daily  to  leap  as  the  hart ;  the  blind 
man  to  see  plainly ;  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  to  hear  and  speak ;  the 
diseased  and  maimed  to  rise  from  their  bed ;  and  so  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  presence  are  showered  down  and  dispersed  abroad 
with  a  never-failing  beneficence,  in  this  most  pure  and  holy  seat 
of  Christian  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  establishment  of  hospitals  as 
schools  of  medicine,  and  for  other  such  motives;  or  on  charities 
instituted  to  give  employment  as  secretary  to  some  worthy  indi- 
vidual.  These  things  are  the  merest  exceptions,  and  are  most 
rare,  no  doubt.  We  will  not  particularly  mention  that  charitable 
foundations  were  five  times  as  numerous  when  the  country  was 
less  rich,  and  previous  to  the  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the  Au- 
gean Church, — from  motives  the  most  pure  and  disinterested,  and 
most  wholly  unaugean!  These  things  are  not  directly  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

This  country  is  the  most  uncharitable  country  in  the  world. 
The  sums  that  we  give  in  charity  are  a  perfect  pittance,  and  are 
shameful  to  the  name  of  Christian ;  though  pretty  well  for  a  na- 
tion governed,  as  this  is,  entirely  upon  heathen  principles.  The 
state  of  the  poor  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  humanity — ^let  alone 
the  name  of  Christian  which  we  profess — that  ever  has  existed 
since  the  world  began.  The  separation  and  estrangement  of  the 
richer  orders  from  the  poorer,  is  indescribably  greater  in  this 
country,  which  professes  the  religion  which  makes  all  men 
brethren,  than  it  ever  was  in  any  country  professedly  or  practi- 
cally  heathen ;  except  perhaps  in  Rome  in  her  most  palmy  pe- 
riod, that  is,  when  she  was  overripe  and  growing  rotten,  and  tot- 
tering, as  we  now  are,  to  her  fall.  We  say  nothing  too  of  America, 
which  is  only  the  realization  of  every  English  vice  and  principle 
in  a  more  advanced  state,  and  in  greater  intensity,  and  under  the 
doom  of  a  heavier  and  more  certain  ruin. 

We  boast  that  distress  is  sure  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  known ; — 
but  we  take  especial  pains  that  we  should  seldom  know  it.  An 
exaggerated  case  in  a  newspaper,  or  an  advertisement  for  an  hos- 
pital, may  make  us  draw  our  purse  strings  to  the  extent  of  one  or 
two  guineas ;  and  so  we  remain  satisfied  during  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, with  the  self-flattery  that  we  have  done  a  noble  and  a  Christian 
action,  and  have  felt  our  hearts  expand  with  benevolence,  when 
we  have  seen  our  name  published  in  the  list  of  contributors.  But 
as  for  all  the  misery  and  starvation,  and  intense  suffering  and 
wretchedness,  which  crowd  the  courts  and  alleys  all  around  us, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  kitchens,  these  we  never  see,  and 
never  hear  of,  and  of  these  we  know  nothing,  and  we  take  espe- 
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cial  care  that  we  shall  never  know^  for  we  would  not  enter  or  ap- 
proach such  places^  or  come  near  such  people,  lest  we  should  be 
infected ;  we  would  not  talk  to  them  in  passing,  that  would  be 
out  of  place  and  vulgar,  and  might  teach  them  to  be  familiar,  or 
encourage  them  to  beg ;  and  if  they  come  out  and  beg,  and  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  why  then  they  are  impostors,  ^*  for 
the  really  distressed  are  always  ashamed  to  beg," — **  and  besides, 
they  ought  to  go  to  their  parish." 

England  is  the  most  uncharitable  country  in  the  world.  What 
we  give  in  charity  is  a  mere  pittance.  What  ought  this  country 
to  give  in  proportion  to  its  riches,  and  what  proportion  does  it 
give? 

Our  great  boast  is  our  numerous  and  munificent  hospitals. 
Even  in  infidel  France,  where  the  monasteries  and  other  founda- 
tions were  spoliated  during  the  Revolution,  as  in  England  at  the 
Reformation,  the  hospitals  in  Paris  are  so  extensive,  that,  in 
1838,  there  were  admitted  into  them,  of  sick  persons,  75,305  in- 
patients, each  of  whom  remained,  upon  an  average,  about  twenty- 
five  days;  out  of  a  population  of  899»343.  (In  1837  there  were 
admitted  76,887.)  In  the  London  hospitals,  for  a  population  of 
1,800,000,*  there  were  admitted  in  the  same  year  about  37>00O.' 
The  same  proportion  as  in  Paris  would  have  been  upwards  of 
150,000.  The  above  numbers  show  that  in  Paris  there  are  up- 
wards of  5000  hospital  beds  constantly  occupied.f  In  London 
(including  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  Hanwell  Asylum,  which  is 
for  the  whole  of  Middlesex)  there  are  less  than  4500  beds  in  use.j; 
Let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  the  comparison.  The  French  are 
very  averse  to  going  into  a  workhouse,  and  out-door  relief  is 
given  to  the  fallen  with  a  liberal  hand — and  for  the  following 
Christian  reason — *^  It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  the  poor  sick 
or  infirm  man  to  be  assisted  at  his  own  home,  and  to  receive  there 
the  attentions  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  relations,  than  to  be  in 
a  manner  isolated,  when  placed  in  an  hospital,  amidst  individuals 
who  are  not  bound  to  him  by  any  tie  either  of  blood  or  of  friend- 
8hip."§  The  number  relieved  at  their  own  dwellings,  in  1838» 
out  of  the  same  population,  was  58,500.  The  same  proportion 
for  London  would  be  g7>500.  The  average  number  is  28,432, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated.    This  number  ought  to  be  multi- 

*  It  18  eomputed  that  at  this  time,  March,  1840,  the  popolation  of  London  is 
1,950,000,  and  that  at  the  next  census  in  1841,  it  will  be  opworda  of  two  millions. 
These  numbers  are  most  likely  exaggerated. 

t  Planta  states  them  to  be  J  5,000.  But  this  includes  foundling  hospitals,  and 
other  charities  in  the  nature  of  alms-houses. 

t  Theliospital  accommodation  in  otlier  towns  in  France  is  equally  liberal. 

i  Official  Report  of  Relief  in  Paris,  1838. 
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plied  at  least  by  two ;  to  embrace  the  differeut  individuals  relieved 
at  different  seasons.  Three  times  the  number  would  be  85,^96. 
The  indoor  poor  in  Paris,  in  1838,  were  l£y945.  The  average 
in  London  is  14,450,  which  ought  to  be  multiplied  like  the  last. 
The  in-door  poor  therefore  are  more  numerous  than  in  Paris, 
but  not  so  as  to  make  up  the  disproportion.  And  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  relief  given  ?  In  food  alone  in  the  poorhouses— 
in  the  hospitals  it  is  more — the  daily  cost  is  sixpence  a  day  sterl- 
ing per  head,  or  Ss.  6d.  per  week,  which  is  equal  to  5s.  in  Eng- 
land.*    The  allowance  in  London  poor-houses  is  under  2$.^ 

England  is  the  least  charitable  country  in  all  the  world.  What 
ought  be  given  in  this  country  in  proportion  to  its  riches  ?  And 
what  proportion  is  given  ? 

A  Chri&tian  man  would  not  give  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  in- 
come, as  a  general  rule ;  though  no  rule  or  limit  can  really  be  ap« 
plied  to  Christian  benevolence.  Many,  of  course,  as  those  with- 
out family  or  incumbrance,  would  give  a  much  greater  proportion. 
Those  who  have  large  families  might  give  less.  But  something 
must  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  if  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
come of  the  country  were  to  be  given  up  in  charity,  perhaps  that 
might  afford  some  symptom  of  the  adoption  of  Christian  rule  in  the 
country,  and  a  hope  of  Christian  progress.  As  pauperism  obvi- 
ously increases  with  the  increase  and  accumulation  of  riches,  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  enormous  wealth  ought  to  be  given  here 
than  elsewhere. 

What  amount  then  is  given  in  charity  in  England  ?  One  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ?  Two  hundred  thousand  i  Five  hundred 
thousand.  A  million?  Two  millions?  Let  it  be  taken  at  two 
millions,  if  any  one  can  find  a  ground  of  calculation,  upon  which 
such  an  amount  can  be  estimated.  Mr.  McQueen  estimates  the 
income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  72^  millions.];  What 
proportion  does  the  charity  of  the  country  bear  to  this  amount  i 
We  have  little  faith  in  statistics,  which  create  in  general  greater 
confidence  than  their  correctness  warrants ;  therefore  we  avoid 
pretence  at  certainty.  Here  is  enough  however  to  make  it  diffi* 
cult  to  believe  that  one-twentieth  part  is  given  in  charity,  of  th^ 
amount  which  might  fairly  be  expected  in  a  Christian  country. 
Adding  that  portion  of  the  poor-rates  which  goes  to  the  poor,  it 
would  scarcely  be  a  tenth.  Taking  the  minimum  estimate,  or 
one-tenth,  as  the  sufficient  contribution  to  the  poor  and  the  clergy 

*  Official  Report  on  the  Hospitals,  Poorhoosss,  and  Poor-relief  in  Paris,  during  the 
year  1838. 

t  See  the  dietaries  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Comiuissioners.  It  is  the  same  ill 
parishes  not  brought  under  their  jurisdiction. 

t  General  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  f  18. 
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together,  and  for  all  religious  purposes,  we  contribute,  perhaps, 
voluntarily  and  compulsorily,  fifteen  millions  upon  the  whole,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  what  ought  to  be  given. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  another  point  of  view.  Compare  the  lists  of 
wealthy  men  in  London,  with  the  lists  of  contributors  to  public 
charities.  If  we  take  the  Court  Guide  and  the  lists  of  the  principal 
and  best  supported  Charities,  where  we  find  fifty  houses  in  a 
street,  we  shall  find  subscriptions  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
guineas  among  them,  and  these  fifty  guineas  subscribed  by  very 
few  individuals.  The  occupiers  of  these  houses  have  not  between 
them  less  than  100,(XX)/.  income,  perhaps  200,000/.  Many  of 
them  give  two  or  three  guineas  a  year  to  London  charities,  and 
probably  very  little  besides.  A  much  larger  number  subscribe 
nothing  at  all ;  and  a  very  small  number  give  liberally  and  hand- 
somely; perhaps  one,  more  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

Or  take  fifty  names  alphabetically,  and  take  the  same  names 
in  the  subscriptions  to  charities,  the  same  result  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  greater  number  of  subscriptions  are  by  persona 
whose  names  are  not  elevated  to  the  Court  Guide.  But  though 
these  give  more  freely  than  the  others,  yet  they  give  nothing  in 
proportion  to  what  we  have  proposed.  The  richer  give  less  in 
proportion ;  the  richest  give  least.*  The  fact  is,  we  are  too  rich 
to  be  liberal.  The  richer  people  grow  the  poorer  they  become 
in  practice;  the  less  they  give,  and  the  less  they  can  give,  and  the 
less  they  can  do.  The  rich  are  too  poor  to  marry.  The  rich  are 
too  poor  to  be  hospitable.  The  rich  are  too  poor  to  take  a  loss 
with  resignation  and  cheerfulness.  The  rich  are  too  poor  to  be 
charitable.  Thus  in  this  country  of  enormous  wealth  and  pros* 
perity — ^in  which,  as  in  all  other  places,  pauperism  increases  with 
riches,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  our  accumulations 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  charity — in  this  enormously  wealthy 
country,  we  are  too  poor  to  be  charitable — we  are  too  poor  and 
selfish  to  pay  our  revenue  and  public  debts — we  cannot  afford  to 
build  churches,  or  maintain  a  clergy  sufficient  for  the  people — 
we  are  forced  to  encourage  a  trade  in  poison  for  other  nations, 
and  to  suffer  every  demoralizing  habit  and  luxury  that  can  con^ 
tribute  to  the  revenue.  Oh,  admirable  prosperity!  Ob,  Chris- 
tian country !  Oh,  paradise  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels — 
where  to  Mammon  and  his  golden  image  he  has  given  his  seat-— 
inviting  and  about  to  suffer  all  the  self-chosen  torments  of  outer 
darkness  and  hell. 

*  Tlie  i«ctor  of  a  large  and  popoloas  paribh  in  London  says,  from  bis  ewn  experi- 
ence, that  ilie  naniber  who  give  to  charities  at  all  is  incoinparabij  few.  Those  who  do 
give,  give  largely,  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  them,  but  they  are  a  mere 
notUng  in  nnmber. 
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In  this  paradise  of  Satan,  people  dare  not  be  charitable,  people 
dare  not  do  their  duty.  A  custom  existed  at  a  mansion-house  in 
Sussex  of  giving  a  penny  to  every  traveller  who  applied  for  it,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  begun  at  the  suppression  of  monaste- 
ries. This  custom  which  led  to  no  inconvenience  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  when  the  penny  was  of  a  value  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  at  present,  has  been  changed  into  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing a  penny  roll,  because  the  penny  was  an  inducement  to  come 
from  far  and  wide,  and  brought  numbers  of  persons  for  whom  it 
was  never  intended.  At  another  house,  in  the  same  county,  the 
practice  of  giving  bread  was  established,  but  of  necessity  discon- 
tinued, from  the  very  great  numbers  that  it  brought  together. 

The  Mendicity  Society  in  London  does  as  much  as  the  state 
of  its  funds  will  permit.  But  in  order  to  keep  within  its  income 
it  is  forced  to  adopt  such  strict  and  narrow  rules  of  relief,  that 
numberless  really  distressing  cases  are  quite  ineffectually  assisted; 
and  the  great  majority  of  applicants  are  scarcely  more  than  kept 
temporarily  just  above  starvation.  Yet  for  these  very  imperfect 
and  limited  operations  the  Society  is  often  complained  of  by 
practical  men  and  philosophers,  of  the  modem  school,  because 
they  encourage  people  by  their  liberality  to  emigrate  to  London 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Refuge  for  the  Houseless  opens  its  doors  during  the  se- 
vere weather  in  winter,  and  affords  an  asylum  to  those  who  must 
otherwise  sleep  in  the  streets,  and  those  who  prefer  their  enter- 
tainment to  paying  four  pence  for  a  private  lodging  and  a  bed. 
Each  man  lies  on  the  floor,  in  a  compartment  eighteen  inches 
wide,  partitioned  off  from  his  neighbour  by  a  board  about  nine 
inches  high.  This  box,  about  the  size  of  a  coffin,  is  strewed 
with  straw.  A  piece  of  bread  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  again 
in  the  morning.  This  establishment,  which  is  not  opened  till 
the  severe  weather  sets  in,  is  complained  of  by  thousands  in  Lon- 
don— parish  officers,  rate-payers,  officers  of  other  charities,  phi- 
lanthropists, and  philosophers  —  because  it  occasions,  by  its 
lavish  and  extravagant  and  misguided  hospitality,  an  annual  emi- 
gration of  the  poor  from  all  parts  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  their  culpable  liberality. 

The  parish  officers  frighten  away  the  timid  by  their  manner ; 
to  those  who  would  come  into  the  workhouse  they  offer  a  small 
pittance  out  of  it ;  to  those  who  will  not  come  in  they  offer  the 
house ;  to  those  who  have  a  settlement  in  a  distant  parish,  and 
want  only  present  relief,  they  offer  to  pass  them,  because  it  would 
be  ruin  to  them  to  accept  it.  And  one  parish  cannot  be  much 
more  lenient  than  the  rest,  for  if  they  were  to  relax  their  illit^e- 
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rality,  all  the  poor  of  other  parishes  would  diredtly  flock  together 
to  them. 

There  are  some  few  parishes  near  the  metropolis,  which  have 
for  a  long  time  been  more  burdened  by  the  poor  than  others, 
because  they  have  had  resident  in  them  several  wealthy  and 
charitable  individuals. 

What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  such 
fiicts  i  Most  plainly  these,  it  will  be  said :  that  by  increased 
liberality  you  only  increase  mendicity,  and  that  if  you  go  on  ex- 
tending your  bountiful  system,  and  make  that  general  which  has 
been  locally  so  injurious  where  it  happens  to  have  been  tried, 
you  will  soon  pauperize  and  make  beggars  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  them  are  directly  the 
reverse.  We  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  parishes, 
or  charities,  or  individuals,  have  gone  at  all  beyond  their  duty; 
but  we  conclude  that  all  othei[  places  and  individuals  who  have 
followed  a  different  rule  and  practice  have  grossly  failed  in  theirsic 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country  when 
a  penny  or  a  piece  of  bread  will  bring  people  from  far  and 
near,  and  make  their  applications  most  inconveniently  numerous  ? 
What  must  the  real  state  of  poverty  be,  when  all  kinds  of  shifts 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  numbers  from  being  over- 
whelming which  would  apply  for  the  miserable  pittance  which 
the  poor-law  provides,  and  the  hospitality  of  an  English  work- 
bouse?  What  must  be  the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  measure  of 
charity  in  the  provinces  generally,  when  a  bed  of  loose  straw 
eighteen  inches  wide,  in  company  with  sixty  or  a  hundred  other  per- 
sons lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  same  apartment,  and  two  pieces  of 
bread,  and  this  during  an  uncertain  and  limited  season,  will  cause 
the  poor  for  a  hundred  miles  round  to  flock  together  to  London  ? 
Truly  this  England  is  a  country  pre-eminently  charitable ! 

But  this  country  is  not  like  other  countries.  In  this  country 
the  gaining  a  livelihood  is  so  difficult,  competition  is  so  great,  and 
the  rate  of  remuneration  is  so  small,  it  is  so  difficult  even  to  ob- 
tain employment,  that  we  must  act  on  different  principles ;  the 
poor  must  be  compelled  by  greater  strictness  and  severity  to 
exert  themselves,  and  they  must  be  starved  into  the  necessity  for 
straining  every  nerve  and  sinew,  before  it  becomes  justifiable  to 
give  them  any  assistance. 

True  enough,  this  country  is  continually  increasing  in  its  diffi- 
culties and  miseries,  with  every  increase  in  its  riches,  and  so-called 
prosperity.  But,  because  the  selfishness,  and  worldliness,  and 
madness  of  the  rich  dispose  them  to  more  and  more  rapid  accu- 
mulation, to  the  increase  of  their  own  misery,  and  their  own  tem- 
poral and  eternal  ruin,  is  this  any  reason  whatever  why  the  poor 
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should  suffer  also  for  their  sakes^  aod  their  duties  and  obligatioos 
to  the  poor  be  altered  or  diminished  ?  Surely,  if  they  have  pro- 
cured an  advantage,  as  they  think  it,  they  might  perceive  it  to  be 
just  that,  at  least,  the  poor  man  should  not  be  curtailed  of  bis 
former  advantages  for  the  sake  of  their  improved  circumstances, 
but  rather  that  he  should  partake  more  largely  and  liberally  of 
ivhat  must  now  be  their  superabundance  and  superfluity.  But 
no !  though  all  the  difliculties  of  living  are  increased  to  the  poor 
man  by  the  greater  accumulation  of  wealth,  yet  the  rich  who  are 
the  cause  of  this,  and  who  reap  the  supposed  advantages,  are  able 
to  call  less  their  own,  are  able  to  spare  less, — whether  from  in- 
creased demands  and  difliculties,  or  increased  selfishness, — the 
moral  and  worldly  fetters  which  Mammon  entwines  round  his 
worshippers, — and  the  nervelessness  and  disinclination  to  shake 
them  off  with  which  he  enchants  and  rivets  them.  Such  as  this 
is  ever  the  curse  of  those  who  follow  worldly  ends  and  principles, 
and  support  them  upon  worldly  reasoning. 

The  question  is, — can  it  be  wrong  to  give  now  what  it  was  our 
duty  to  give  formerly,  and  is  a  duty  still  in  all  other  countries, 
merely  beciause  we  have  a  greater  accumulation  of  riches,  and 
the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  greater? 
If  so,  this  one  curse  upon  the  seat  of  Mammon's  kingdom,  this 
noisome  sore  upon  the  men  who  have  his  mark,  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  notice,  as  comprehending  the  rest,  without  detailing  all  the  ne- 
cessary effects  and  consequences  by  which  this  judgment  must 
be  worked  out.  Those  consequences  we  are  suffering  already, 
though  only  beginning  to  suffer  them  ;  because,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple be  a  true  or  false  one,  we  are  determined  to  act  upon  it. 
It  is  a  principle  too  abominable  for  the  adoption  of  any  merely 
heathen  country ;  and  accordingly  our  punishment  shall  be  heavier 
than  that  of  any  other  kingdom,  heathen  or  idolatrous. 

What  then  ought  to  be  done  for  the  poor  in  this  emergency  ? 
Should  the  whole  system  of  poor-relief  be  immediately  changed, 
the  laws  altered,  the  parishes  give  out  of  their  public  funds  to 
every  one  that  applies  to  them,  and  increase  their  dietary  to  the 
standard  of  relief  in  Paris,  and  the  charities  open  their  doors 
and  purses  for  any  one  that  pleases  to  take  the  benefit  of 
them !  A  political  system  cannot  be  altered  in  a  moment  except 
by  revolution ;  though  great  changes  for  good  may  be  effected 
much  more  rapidly  than  politicians  could  credit  If  all  things 
were  changed  together  for  the  better,  the  new  system  would  work 
well  at  once : — but  can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  ?  While 
the  rest  of  the  machine  remains  the  same,  no  one  part  can  per- 
form at  a  different  speed,  or  on  a  different  scale  of  duty.  No 
one  parish  or  place  dare  do  its  part  while  the  rest  of  the  body  to 
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vhicb  it  is  vitally  attached  is  governed  by  a  different  system  of 
Dervesi  and  nourished  by  a  different  circulation.  But  the  public 
measures  will  not  be  changed  for  the  better ;  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  grow  worse.  If  they  were  to  be  improved  at  all,  it 
would  be  by  a  gradual  and  lingering  advance,  with  many  a  re- 
gretful eye  turned  back  upon  Egypt,  and  many  a  vote  by  noisy 
acclamation  for  the  re-erection  of  the  golden  calf.  But  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  at  all.  The  Egyptians  themselves  will 
never  leave  Egypt ;  till,  rising  up  together  to  follow  and  bring 
back  the  chosen  which  are  essaying  to  escape  from  their  domi- 
nion and  contagion,  they  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  self'-sought 
billows  of  a  blood-stained  sea. 

The  parishes  and  public  charities  cannot  change  their  system 
suddenly ; — ^they  cannot  do  their  duty.  They  ought  to  change 
their  system  by  degrees,  and  accommodate  it,  as  they  now  do,  to 
the  general  system,  if  it  improves ;  and  if  it  does  not,  they  must 
stretch  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  right  direction.  Their  bias  and 
leaning  must  be  towards  the  desirable  practice,  and  by  the  force 
of  continual  example  and  effort  they  may  do  something,  either 
towards  a  general  fashion  and  improvement,  or  in  staying  and 
stemming  the  downward  stream  of  evil  habit  and  principle. 

Public  bodies  dare  not  do  their  duty ;  but  individuals  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  by  similar  reasons.  In  them  it  will  not  cause 
the  same  ill  effect.  The  adoption  of  pure  and  perfect  Christian 
practice  by  any  one  family,  or  body  of  men,  or  individuals,  may 
always  be  proved  by  anticipation  to  be  necessarily  productive  of 
all  manner  of  absurdities ;  but  in  practice,  it  is  not  so.  God 
takes  care  to  verify  his  own  precepts ;  so  that  in  practice,  however 
seemingly  impossible,  they  shall  always  work  out  the  reward  and 
the  promise  which  belongs  to  them.  And  so  in  respect  of  charity : 
if  evil  would  arise  from  a  large  body  of  Christians  in  one  place 
beginning  to  set  an  example  of  real  Christian  benevolence,  then 
God  will  provide  that  the  first  instances  shall  be  distantly  and 
evenly  distributed,  and  that  in  this  and  other  ways  the  fulfilment 
of  his  laws  shall  be  justified  by  their  success,  an(^  shall  meet  with 
the  promised  blessmg.  But  real  Christian  practice  upon  really 
Christian  motives  can  never  be  unsuccessful.  Even  in  public 
bodies  it  roust  be  justified  by  means  and  workings  which  upon 
worldly  principles  we  can  neither  anticipate  nor  comprehend. 
But  with  regard  to  individual  persons,  to  whom  His  laws  are 
addressed  more  directly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question.  Each 
person  must  fulfil  his  own  duty  according  to  God's  command, 
fearlessly  and  implicitly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result 
and  the  success ;  but  whether  or  not,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
he  must  implicitly  perform  it. 
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To  individuals  therefore,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  and 
his  private  capacity,  we  particularly  address  ourselves.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  remind  and  reassure  them  what  are  their  real  du- 
ties, though  long  obscured  and  forgotten  through  the  false  pre- 
vailing fashions  and  principles  by  which  in  the  last  age  we  have 
been  darkened  and  surrounded.  And  we  shall  not  much  care  to 
prove  to  those  who  are  not  already  convinced  of  the  hoUowness 
and  destructiveness  of  the  present  system,  how  surely  the  opposite 
course  will  lead  to  increasing  happiness  and  honour,  wealth, 
strength,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

The  word  of  God  says,  '^  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of 
thee  ;**  **  cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters."  Man's  wisdom  says, 
*'  give  nothing  without  inquiry  ;"  "  all  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
is  an  injury  and  a  crime;".  "  the  greater  part  of  the  money  given 
in  charity  does  more  harm  than  good ;"  "  the  far  greater  number 
of  cases  are  of  impostors ;  and  of  those  who  are  really  distressed, 
the  greater  part  are  made  beggars  by  getting  assistance ;  they  are 
made  idle ;  whereas  the  proper  way  is  to  force  them  to  depend 
on  themselves,  and  convince  them  that  they  have  no  other  re- 
sources." One  set  of  persons  say,  **  I  have  been  so  often  im- 
posed on  that  I  will  never  give  any  thing  again."  Another  set 
say,  *'  I  have  seen  so  much  harm  done  by  charity  that  I  believe 
that  no  charity  at  all  would  be  better  than  the  present  system." 
And  this  though  the  whole  amount  given  is  so  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  ought  to  be ! 

But  the  word  of  God  says,  **  Do  good,  and  give,  hoping  for 
nothing  again."  Not  that  there  will  be  no  fruit :  for  the  word  of 
God  has  said  again,  '^  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  That  is  to  say.  Bestow  thy  alms 
and  disperse  thy  charity  where  there  is,  to  human  foresight,  no 
prospect  of  fruit.  But  the  harvest  and  fruit  will  come,  and  man 
cannot  prevent  it,  any  more  than  he  can  foresee  it ;  not  in  the 
first  month,  or  in  the  first  season  ;  but  ultimately  it  will  show 
itself,  and  ripen  into  abundant  blessings  both  to  the  giver  and  to 
the  receiver. 

But  what  has  a  man  to  do  with  fruits?  The  command  is  ex- 
press ;  and  this  ought  to  be  enough  for  believers  in  revealed 
truth.     But  there  is  no  such  belief. 

There  is  fruit  however ;  for  the  promises  are  as  express  as  the 
commands ;  and  those  can  perceive  them  plainly  enough  who  al- 
ready believe  God's  words  implicitly,  and  act  according  to  that 
belief;  and  only  welcome  these  evidences  as  confirmations  of 
this  belief,  not  as  the  foundation  of  it. 

But  worldly  wisdom  cannot  see  these  effects ;  it  sees  only 
every  thing  that  is  opposite.    This  is  only  one  of  the  many  poli- 
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tical  principles  entailing  a  deep  and  heavy  curse  upon  us  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conclusions  of  human  reasoning  being  put  in 
competition  with  the  maxims  of  revealed  truth,  which  are  bring- 
ing us  rapidly  to  our  fall.  Every  principle  of  government  is 
essentially  heathen ;  every  approved  maxim  of  life  is  worldly ;  in 
the  mean  time  society  is  corrupted,  disorganized,  ready  to  rot  and 
crumble  to  pieces ;  and  yet  no  remedy  can  be  approved  or  de- 
vised for  recovering  the  world  from  its  disease  bordering  upon 
dissolution,  except  a  completer  developement  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  it  to  this  crisis*  The  poor  are  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  rich  ;  they  are  become  two  distinct  and 
opposite  classes ;  and  these  opposing  forces  are  at  declared  and 
open  war ;  a  war  which  promises  success  to  the  poorer  party, 
and  threatens  property  with  pillage,  and  the  law  with  subversion. 
Yet  the  mischief  is  supposed  to  be,  that  the  system  under  which 
these  evils  have  arisen  has  not  been  sufficiently  carried  out ;  and 
the  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  to  carry  them  still  further.  Luxury 
is  excused,  defended,  justified,  applauded,  because  it  promotes 
employment  for  the  poor;  yet  with  every  increase  of  luxury  and 
wealth  the  poor  become  continually  poorer.  The  accumulation 
of  riches  is  the  first  political  virtue,  the  statesman's  sunshine  and 
summum  bonum  ;  yet  with  every  heaping  up  of  riches,  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor  increases  in  proportion,  and  so  does  the  depth  of 
their  misery.  Machinery  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  poor 
man,  in  the  greatest  possible  extent,  for  it  multiplies  employment 
for  the  working  class  much  faster  than  it  takes  it  away  ;  and  yet 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  female  population,  a  given  proportion  of 
the  human  race,  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  means  of  gaining 
even  a  pittance  by  their  exertions,  by  lace-making,  by  spinning, 
by  straw-plaiting,  by  needle- working,  which  occupied  every  child 
and  housewife  aforetime,  by  this  very  machinery ;  and  this  evil  is 
continually  becoming  greater  with  every  new  invention. 

It  were  almost  profaneness  to  attempt  to  analyze  these  opera- 
tions, or  to  justify  the  truth  of  God*s  precepts,  by  pretending  to 
point  out  the  blessings  that  would  be  attendant  upon  obedience 
to  them,  further  than  as  they  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  appeal.  Any  such  attempt  must  be  inade- 
quate. Besides,  any  such  results  would  be  despised  and  under- 
valued, as  well  as  deuied,  by  those  who  could  not  be  convinced 
by  the  general  results  before  noticed,  unless  they  were  supported 
and  worked  out  upon  principles  and  by  reasoning  such  as  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  use.  But  society  ought  not  so 
to  be  analyzed.  Human  action  and  life  cannot  be  planned  on 
paper,  or  stated  by  algebra,  or  worked  by  arithmetic,  or  dissected 
by  the  knife,  or  tested  by  chemistry,  or  examined  by  a  micro* 
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scope,  or  classed  botaoicaliy,  or  dissolved  or  reconstructed  by 
the  galvanic  battery ;  neither  can  the  mind  that  is  formed  on 
philosophical  pursuits  judge  with  superior  discretion  upon  diffi- 
cult moral  subjects ;  neither  can  the  mind  that  worships  the 
world  and  mammon  and  the  goddess  of  human  reason,  discern 
the  workings  of  human  society  with  real  truth  and  wisdom. 
Human  life  is  better  discerned  and  estimated  by  a  broad  than  by 
a  particular  view ;  and  the  heart  and  conscience  that  is  formed 
and  strictly  moulded  upon  the  pattern  and  principles  of  revealed 
truth,  will  arrive  the  most  successfully  at  true  conclusions  in  re- 
spect to  it,  without  minute  and  microscopical  discernment. 

Let  us  give  up  these  at  once,  the  conclusions  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  the  products  of  scientific  calculations,  seeing  their  re- 
sults, and  their  signal  failure ;  and  let  us  look  with  faith  to  the 
revealed  word  oi  God,  and  examine  with  confidence  what  He  has 
said,  and  what  those  have  said  respecting  alms-giving  who  have 
been  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom*  Founding  ourself  upon  this  rule, 
let  us  regulate  our  own  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  improve  our 
practice  towards  the  poor  in  accordance  to  the  spirit  of  it.  If 
experience  and  human  observation  and  reasoning  should  be  found 
to  justify  in  some  instances,  within  our  limited  sphere  of  vision, 
any  of  these  precepts,  let  us  thank  God  for  this  support  and  en- 
couragement to  our  faith  ;  but  if  not,  let  us  act  by  the  same  rule 
fiaithfully  and  implicitly.  The  exercise  of  judgment  is  never  ex- 
cluded ;  as  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  apostles  used  a  discretion 
as  to  who  were  fit  persons  to  be  miraculously  healed.  But  this 
judgment  will  be  best  improved  and  directed  by  being  firmly 
based  upon  religious  wisdom.  Neither  must  the  judgment  be 
too  narrowly  and  shrewdly  exercised.  The  greatest  good  that 
we  have  seen  done  in  the  world  has  been  done  by  weak  and 
foolish  persons,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  thorough  reliance  upon  and  obedience  to  Chris- 
tian truth  and  precept. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  word  of  truth. 

"  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  \  therefore  I  command 
thee,  saying,  Thou  sbalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  thy 
poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land." — Deut,  xv.  11. 

Yet  the  law  affects  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  poor,  nor  any 
that  shall  have  occasion  to  require  thy  aid ;  that  it  shall  be  a 
crime  for  any  one  to  ask  in  public ;  and  for  thee,  therefore,  to 
give.  And  the  poor  greatly  and  continually  increase  in  number 
and  misery. 

The  only  society  of  thousands,  of  which  it  is  on  record  that 
there  was  not  any  that  lacked,  was  that  of  the  first  Christians, 
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among  whom  their  goods  were  parted  in  common  upon  pure 
Christian  motives. 

'*  Of  no  society  comprehending  many  thousands  (with  one  single  ex- 
ception, at  least,)  have  we  ever  read  that  '  neither  was  there  among 
them  any  that  lacked.'  That  single  exception,  I  need  not  say,  was  the 
Charch  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  its  primitive,  and,  alas !  its  evanescent 
purity  i  for  soon  the  waters  that  had  been  parted  as  by  a  miracle  re- 
turned to  their  accustomed  channel  3  soooi  too  soon,  were  inequalities  of 
circumstances  and  condition  once  more  witnessed  among  the  brother- 
hood of  Christ ',  soon  it  became  necessary  to  charge  the  rich  in  this 
world  that '  they  should  be  glad  to  distribute  and  willing  to  communi- 
cate;' and  that  necessity  still  continues,  for  '  the  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land."--5erfmm  by  the  Rev.  T.  DaU,  for  the  GrmlU  Street 
HaspUal,  1889. 

*'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days. 

"  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth.     *    *    * 

"  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow  ;  and  he  that  regardeth 
the  clouds  shall  not  reap.     «    •    « 

"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." — l^ccles.  xi.  1,  2,  5,  6. 

Yet  man's  wisdom  says.  Look  well  to  the  application  and  to 
the  result,  and  that  you  do  not  encourage  people  to  become  beg- 
gars. And  take  care  that  you  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  what  you  give. 

Never  give  without  inquiry.  And  if  you  cannot  inquire,  why, 
then  the  safe  and  proper  side  is,  not  to  give. 

Whereas,  the  proper  rule  is.  Never  to  refuse  without  Inquiry. 
Inquire  always  if  you  can ;  and  if  you  find  deception,  refuse. 
But  give  whenever  deception  is  not  proved  ;  and  whenever  you 
cannot  inquire  therefore,  give. 

The  Jewish  rule,  as  given  by  Maimonides,  is  good  upon  this 
subject. 

"  If  a  poor  man  who  is  not  known  applieth,  saying,  '  I  am  an  hun- 
gered, I  pray  thee  give  me  that  I  may  eat,*  he  shall  not  be  examined,  to 
learn  whether  he  be  a  deceiver,  but  food  shall  be  instantly  given  to  him. 
If  he  be  naked,  and  pray  to  be  clothed,  then  let  him  be  examined^  to 
learn  whether  he  be  a  deceiver." 

With  regard  to  deceivers,  that  is  their  concern,  not  ours.  We 
shall  bear  presently  what  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers  says  upon 
this  subject.  We  are  so  very  careful  of  the  good  and  conduct  of 
others,  that  we  would  not  put  temptation  within  their  reach. 
But  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  caution  them  of  theirs.  If  charity 
were  to  be  given  upon  true  Christian  principles,  and  the  oppor- 
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tuniiy  for  giving  welcomed  as  a  blessing,  while  the  restraint  were 
made  to  lie  with  the  poor  themselves, — it  being  pressed  upon  them 
that  they  must  give  an  account  to  God,  and  justify  what  they  re- 
ceive to  their  own  conscience,  and  be  responsible  for  the  accept- 
ance of  it^ — the  dispensing  of  charity  would  be  put  upon  a  very 
different  and  much  improved  footing,  and  both  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving be  mutually  blessed  to  very  different  effects  and  purposes. 

But  this  supposes  a  condition  of  things,  aud  an  intercourse 
with  the  poor  which  is  most  foreign  to  the  practice  of  society, 
and  the  total  absence  of  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  numberless 
evils  under  which  we  are  labouring.  The  practice  and  working 
of  such  a  principle  cannot  be  understood.  We  can  only  tread 
upon  the  threshold  of  real  charity.  If  the  door  itself  can  be  but 
partly  opened,  it  is  a  wonder,  under  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  the  arcana  of  the  interior  cannot  as  yet  be  viewed,  till  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  enveloped  is  cleared  away,  and  we 
see  with  the  eyes  of  an  opposite  experience. 

When  the  first  Christians  distributed  their  goods  in  commou, 
it  did  not  fail  but  that  some  were  enticed  and  encouraged  to 
idleness  by  reason  of  it.  *^  We  hear  that  there  are  some  among 
you  which  walk  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busy 
bodies."  But  what  said  the  Apostle?  Did  he  abolish  the  dis- 
tribution, or,  for  fear  of  this,  forbid  that  they  should  give  freely  ? 
No,  not  any  thing  of  this  sort.  "  If  any  would  not  work,  let  him 
not  (presume  to)  eat."  But  he  exhorted  such  persons  by  their 
own  conscience,  and  by  their  faith  in  Christ,  that  they  should 
work  for  themselves  and  their  brethren,  and  resist  the  temptation 
to  idleness.  '*  Now  them  that  are  such  we  command  and  exhort 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work  and 
eat  their  own  bread.  But  ye,  brethren,  be  not  vyeary  in  well 
doing:'— 2.  Theis.  iii.  10,  11,  i  2,  13. 

*'  Do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again.  And  your  reward 
shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest ;  for  be  is 
kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful." — Lvkc, 
vi.  35,  36. 

'^  Help  the  poor  for  the  commandment's  sake;  and  turn  bini 
not  away  because  of  his  poverty ;*'  ?'.  e.  Let  the  fact  of  his  being 
poor  be  a  sufficient  claim  upon  thee. 

But  the  law  of  Pagan  Christianity  inculcates,  Examine  well 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  you  give;  lest  you  should  encou- 
rage vice  and  wickedness.  And  it  is  not  fit  that  the  good  and 
bad  should  be  treated  alike;  and  that  the  vicious  should  not  re- 
ceive the  punishment^  and  feel  the  consequences  of  their  wicked* 
uess. 
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Let  us  listen  again  to  the  voice  of  God,  both  to  his  promises 
and  his  threatenings. 

"The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat;  and  he  that  wateretb  shall  be 
watered  also  himself/* — Prav,  xi.  25. 

'*  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  nnto  the  Lord;  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  be  pay  bim  again." — Prov,  xix.  17. 

"  Whoso  stoppeth  bis  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor^  he  also  shall  cry 
himself,  bat  shall  not  be  heard." — Prov.  xxi.  13. 

"  He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed)  for  be  giveth  of  his 
bread  to  the  poor." — Prov.  xxii.  9. 

**  He  that  giveth  unto  tbe  poor  shall  not  lack ;  but  he  that  bideth  bis 
eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse.*  — Prov.  xxviiL  27. 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  tbe  poor  and  needy;  the  Lord  will 
deliver  bim  in  tbe  time  of  trouble." — Psalmst  xli.  1. 

"Give  alms  of  thy  goods,  and  never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor  man; 
and  then  tbe  face  of  tbe  Lord  shall  not  be  turned  away  from  thee." — 
Tobit,  iv.  7. 

"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have;  and  behold  all  things  are 
clean  unto  you." — Luke,  xi.  41. 

"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  driok ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me. 

"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  tbe  kingdom  prepared  for 
yon  ^m  tbe  foundation  of  the  world.*' — Matthew,  xxv.  34, 35, 36. 

Let  us  listen  again  to  what  is  said  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

"  Thou  shalt  labour  with  thy  hands  to  give  to  the  poor,  that  thy  sins 
may  be  forgiven  thee." — {Camp.  Dan.  iv.  27,  Septuagint.) 

"  Break  off  thy  sins  by  alms-giving,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  tbe  poor;  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  deliberate  whether  thou  shouldsfc  give ;  nor,  having 
given,  murmur  at  it;  give  to  every  one  that  asks;  so  shalt  thou  know 
who  is  tbe  goo<l  rewarder  of  thy  gifts."—  Catholic  Epist.  of  St.  Bamabai, 
sect.  19. 

''  Give  alms  simply  (without  distinction)  to  all  that  are  in  want,  not 
doubting  (or  hesitating  as)  to  whom  thou  givest.  But  give  to  all;  for 
God  will  have  us  give  to  all  of  all  his  own  gifts.  They,  therefore,  that 
receive  shall  give  an  account  to  God,  both  wherefore  they  received,  and  to 
what  end.  And  they  that  receive  without  a  real  need  shall  give  an  ac- 
oonnt  for  it ;  but  he  that  gives  shall  be  innocent.  For  be  has  fulfilled 
his  doty,  as  he  received  it  from  God ;  not  making  any  choice  (or  distinc- 
tion as)  to  whom  he  should  give  and  to  whom  not.  And  this  service 
he  did  with  simplicity,  and  to  the  glory  of  God." — The  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  2d  Command. 

"  Give  freely  to  them  that  are  in  need.  For  some  by  too  free  feeding 
contract  an  infirmity  in  their  flesh,  and  do  injury  to  their  bodies;  whilst 
the  flesh  of  others,  who  have  not  food,  withers  away,  because  they  want 
sufficient  nourishment,  and  their  bodies  are  consumed.     Wherefore  this 
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intemperance  is  burtful  to  you  who  have,  and  do  not  communicate  to 
them  that  want." — Visions,  iii.  9. 

The  following  is  from  John  Hales's  Golden  Remains. 

'*  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  run  much  in  commendation  of  the  an- 
cient monks,  whose  manner  was  to  sit  in  the  fields  and  by  the  highways, 
to  direct  wandering  passengers  in  the  way,  and  to  relieve  all  distressed 
by  want,  or  injured,  and  to  carry  them  home  to  their  cells,  and  perform 
upon  them  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  This  serves  well  to  tax  us,  who 
affect  a  kind  of  intempestive  prudence  and  unseasonable  discretion,  in 
performing  the  little  good  we  do;  from  whom  so  hardly,  and  after  so 
Jong  enquiry  and  entreaty  drops  some  small  benevolence^  like  the  sun 
in  winter,  long  ere  it  rise  and  quickly  gone.  How  many  occasions  of 
Christian  charity  do  we  let  slip,  when  we  refuse  to  give  our  alms  unless 
we  first  cast  doubts,  and  examine  the  persons,  their  lives,  their  necessi- 
ties :  though  it  be  only  to  reach  out  some  small  thing  which  is  due  unto 
him  whatsoever  he  be.  It  was  anciently  a  complaint  against  the 
Church,  that  the  liberality  of  Christians  made  many  idle  persons.  But 
be  that  so ;  yet  no  other  thing  befel  them  than  what  befalls  their  Lord, 
who  knows  and  sees  that  his  sun  shines,  and  his  rain  is  every  day 
abused ;  and  yet  the  sun  becomes  not  like  a  sack,  nor  the  heavens  like 
brass.  Unto  Him  must  we  by  his  own  commandment  be  like;  and 
whom  can  we  exclude  that  have  a  pattern  of  such  courtesie  proposed  to 
us  to  follow." — GM,  Ran,  p.  35. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Religio  Medici  (Part  I.  iii.  1)  ex- 
presses his  rule  for  alms-giving. 

"  I  eive  no  almes  (he  says)  to  satisfie  the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but 
to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will  and  command  of  my  God ;  I  draw  not 
my  purse  for  his  sake  that  demands  it,  but  his  thatenjoyned  it;  I  relieve 
no  man  upon  the  rhetorick  of  his  miseries,  nor  to  content  mine  own 
commiserating  disposition;  for  this  is  still  but  moral  charity,  and  an  act 
that  oweth  more  to  passion  than  reason.  He  that  relieves  another  upon 
the  bare  suggestion  and  bowels  of  pity,  doth  not  this  so  much  for  bis 
sake  as  for  his  own;  for  by  compassion  we  make  others'  misery  our  own, 
and  so  by  relieving  them  we  relieve  ourselves  also."  i 

The  laws  and  practice  of  the  Jews  must  shame  us  Christians 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  well-knowti  that  a  Jew  beggar  is  a 
thing  scarcely  to  be  seen.  And  how  is  this  accomplished?  Not 
by  constables  and  vagrant  acts^  which  inflict  imprisonment  and 
whipping  (it  was  clean  cutting  ofif  the  upper  gristle  of  the  right 
ear  till  lately)  for  asking  for  a  penny,  but  by  supplying  the  means 
of  subsisting  without  it;  by  enjoining  liberality, not  without  a  su- 
perior encouragement  to  labour,  both  by  conscience  and  interest. 

The  neglect  of  alms-giving  among  the  Jews  has  ever  been  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  "  If  any  person  refuse  to  give  alms/' 
says  Maimonides,  "  or  if  he  give  less  than  becometh  him^  the  as-* 
sembly  shall  use  compulsion,  and  shall  inflict  on  him  the  punish- 
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ment  due  to  rebellion.  They  shall  take  his  goods  from  before 
his  face,  even  on  the  Sabbath-eve." — Maimon.  ch.  7*  Rabbi  S. 
Jarchi  sajs  (Bava-Bathra),  no  excuse  is  allowable  for  neglecting 
the  poor. 

The  following  are  some  few  of  the  practical  precepts  of  the 
Jews  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor^  as  collected  by  Maimo- 
nides.* 

**  He  who  givetb  a  fifth  part  of  his  means  obeyeth  the  precept  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  who  givetb  a  tenth  part  of  bis  means  obeyeth  the 
precept  in  a  medium  degree.  He  who  giveth  less  than  a  tenth  part  is  a 
man  of  an  evil-eye. 

''  If  a  poor  man,  who  is  not  known,  applyeth,  saying,  '  I  am  an  hun- 
gered, I  pray  thee  give  me  that  I  may  eat,'  he  shall  not  be  examined,  to 
learn  whether  he  be  a  deceiver  or  no,  bat  food  shall  be  given  him  in- 
stantly.  If  he  be  naked,  and  pray  to  be  clothed,  then  let  enquiry  be 
made  respecting  him,  to  learn  whether  or  no  he  be  a  deceiver.  If  how- 
ever he  be  a  known  person,  then  let  him  be  clothed  forthwith,  acccord- 
ing  to  his  station,  and  let  not  any  enquiries  be  made  concerning  bim. 

"  If  there  be  a  poor  man  who  refuseth  to  receive  alms,  artifice  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  under  the  name  of  a  gift,  or  of  a  loan,  let  him  be 
relieved. 

"  If  any  person  be  so  generous  as  to  give  greater  alms  than  his  means 
allow }  or  to  avoid  the  shame  of  refusal  shall  reduce  himself  to  straits,  in 
order  that  he  may  give  alms  to  the  collectors,  from  such  a  man  it  is  for- 
bidden either  to  exact  or  to  ask  for  alms;  and  if  any  collector  endeavour 
to  excite  shame  In  snch  an  one,  future  vengeance  shall  fall  upon  him." 

There  is  no  very  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  precept 
in  modern  Christian  charity. 

"  The  poor  who  are  neighbours,  are  to  be  regarded  before  all  others  5 
the  poor  of  one's  own  family  are  to  be  regarded  before  the  poor  of  one's 
own  city }  and  the  poor  of  one's  own  city  before  the  poor  of  another 
city." 

Charity  begins  at  home :  that  is,  real  charity.  The  modern 
charities  of  the  rich  are  mostly  given  in  public  subscriptions,  and 
to  distant  objects,  which  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with.  The 
effect  of  giving  alms  to  those  close  to  us  and  connected  with  us 
is,  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  person  and  miseries  of  the 
receiver;  charity  has  its  proper  use  and  operation  ;  and  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver  are  blessed.  There  is  more  than  can  be 
known,  except  by  experience,  in  this  maxim,  **  Charity  begins  at 
home;"  and  this  principle  in  charity  will  not  be  found  to  diminish 
the  supplies  to  really  useful  objects  at  a  distance ;  but  would 
rather  be  found  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  spring,  as  well  as 
make  it  flow  in  the  right  direction.     Charity  at  home  will  not  be 

*  Laws  of  the  Hebrews  relating  to  the  Poor  and  Stranger,  by  Rab.  M.  Maimonides, 
cbap.  7,  8,  9, 10. 
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found  to  diminish  the  healthful  supply  abroad  ;  but  the  beginning 
with  foreign  and  distant  chanties  may  stop  the  supply  home- 
ward. However,  the  true  principle  is,  that  every  one  should 
attend  to  his  own  concerns  firsts  and  to  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
and  this  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  sufficient  in  practice  than 
is  imagined.    There  is  more  than  money  in  alms- giving. 

*'  A  woman  is  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  brought  out  of  the  bouse  of 
captivity  before  a  man  ;  since  man  is  accustomed  to  wander,  but  woman 
18  not ;  and  ber  feelings  of  modesty  are  more  acute. 

'*  Never,  since  the  commencement  of  time,  have  wc  seen  or  heard  of 
any  congregation  of  Israelites  in  which  there  bath  aot  been  the  cbest 
for  alms  -,  but,  with  regard  to  the  basket,*  it  is  the  custom  to  have  it  in 
some  places  and  not  in  others.  However,  it  is  now  the  custom  in  every 
place  for  collectors  to  make  daily  collections,  distributing  those  collec- 
tions upon  every  Sabbath-eve. 

**  Upon  fast-days,  Israelites  are  bound  to  distribute  food  to  the  poor. 
If  upon  any  fast-day,  after  taking  their  meals,  the  people  go  to  rest 
without  making  such  distribution,  they  are  like  unto  shedders  of  blood. 

*'  Whosoever  finds  that  be  hath  sufficient  by  him  for  two  meals,  is 
prohibited  from  accepting  any  thing  from  the  alms-basket.  Whosoever 
bath  sufficient  for  fourteen  meals,  shall  accept  nothing  out  of  tlie  alms- 
chest.  Whosoever  possessetb  two  hundred  zuzi,  even  though  he  carry 
on  no  trade  by  means  of  them,  is  prohibited  from  accepting  either  the 
gleanings,  or  the  thing  left  through  forgetfulness,  or  the  corner,  or  the 
tithes  of  the  poor." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  daily  and  weekly  collections 
were  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  the  tithes  of  the  poor,  and 
other  lesal  benefits. 


If  a  poor  person  be  in  want,  who  possessetb  a  house  and  household 
goods,  albeit  they  be  of  gold  or  silver,  be  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sell 
bis  bouse  nor  his  goods.  *  *  *  But  whoever  shall  have  soliciteil 
alms,  shall  sell  his  household  goods  of  such  a  description,  and  buy  others 
of  less  cost ',  and  then  he  may  accept  alms. 

"  The  poor  man  shall  not  be  driven  to  part  with  bis  property  at  a 
season  when  it  is  scarcely  saleable. 

*'  If  a  collection  be  made  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  poor  person,  and 
there  be  collected  more  tban  he  may  need ;  yet  shall  that  which  re- 
roainetb  over  and  above  his  wants  be  given  unto  him ; — for  the  over* 
plus  of  the  poor  belongetb  to  the  poor. 

*'  If  a  poor  man  givetb  a  pruta  to  the  basket,  or  a  pruta  to  the  chest, 
it  shall  be  accepted  of  bira.  If  he  refuseth  to  contribute,  no  compulsion 
shall  be  used  ;  and  if,  when  new  garments  are  given  to  him,  he  givetli 
up  bis  old  garments,  they  shall  be  accepted.  If  be  givetb  them  not,  no 
compulsion  shall  be  used.'' 

*  Front  (lie  next  sentence  it  woold  seem  thai  ihe  cbest  was  a  thing  6xed,  aflbrding 
each  one  an  opportunity  of  voluntary  contribution ;  but  that  the  basket  wm  to  be  car» 
rird  about,  bringing  home  to  each  person  a  pei*sonal  apiiHcotion, 
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This  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  widow's  mite. 

"  If  any  one  gifeth  ahns  to  ibe  poor  with  a  malevolent  countenance 
and  downcast  looks,  albeit  he  may  give  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold^  yet 
hatb  he  destroyed  and  wholly  obliterated  the  merit  of  the  action.  Let 
him  then  give  with  a  benignant  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  offering 
words  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  poor,  as  it  is  written  {Job,  30)  : — 

*  Did  I  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  ? 
Was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  V 

And  let  him  address  words  of  pity  and  condolence,  as  it  is  written,— 
*  And  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.' 

'*  Until  the  end  of  time  shall  it  be,  that,  to  avoid  becoming  dependant 
upon  created  beings,  and  burthensome  to  the  Church,  the  most  frugal 
mode  of  living  shall  be  adopted,  and  difficulties  be  encountered  ;  for 
thus  teach  the  wise  men,  saying,  '  Let  the  Sabbath  be  as  a  day  of  work, 
rather  than  become  dependant  upon  created  beings.'  And  albeit  a  man 
be  wise  and  of  honourable  station,  yet,  if  he  be  reduced  to  poverty,  he 
shall  not  disdain  manual  arts,  however  unworthy  of  him,  so  that  he 
avoid  dependance  upon  others. 

**  He  who,  unconstrained  by  real  necessity,  acceptctb  alms,  is  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people ;  and  his  life  shall  not  be  extended  to  old  age." 

Atheist  France  may  read  a  lesson  to  infidel  England  upon  the 
principles  of  poor-relief.  It  is  true  that  their  foundation  is 
purely  philosophical :  but  even  pure  and  simple  philosophy^  with- 
out religion,  is  more  perfect  and  stable,  and  cannot  shape  and 
mould  itself  into  such  wild  perversions  as  that  base,  adulterated 
compound  of  nine  proportions  to  one,  of  which  is  formed  our 
idol  and  palladium,  political  philosophy. 

The  French  still  retain  some  sparks  of  mercy  and  truth,  be- 
cause that  seventh  devil.  Mammon,  has  not  yet  got  such  entire 
possession  with  them  as  over  us.  The  hardening  effect  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  ambition,  pride,  passion,  vanity,  and  self- 
ishness, can  only  weigh  down  and  crush  the  still  existing  feelings, 
and  hinder  them  from  useful  exercise ;  but  the  idolatry  of  money 
expels  them  altogether : — *^  Avaunt,  ye  obstructive  and  insolent 
pests!" 

The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  the  preliminary  note  to 
the  official  collection  of  the  rules  and  instructions  for  the  admi* 
nistratron  of  out-door  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished in  183y:— 

"  Relief  to  the  poor  at  their  dwellings,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  interesting  branch  of  public  relief.  Hospitals  and  poor-houses 
ought,  as  it  were,  to  be  only  the  supplement.  They  are  necessary  for 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  without  relations,  friends, 
or  any  personal  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  by  giving  relief  at  their  own 
liomes,  we  may  coosiderably  diminish  the  number  of  persons  who  re- 
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quire  to  be  admitted,  and  enable  tbem  to  remain  in  tbe  bosom  of  tbeir 
families. 

'Mt  is  mucb  more  gratifying  to  tbe  poor  sick  or  infirm  man  to  be 
assisted  at  bis  own  bouse,  and  to  receive  there  tbe  attention  of  his  wife 
and  children,  or  relations^  than  to  be  in  a  manner  isolated,  when  placed 
in  an  hospital  amidst  individuals  who  are  not  bound  to  him  by  any  tie 
either  of  blood  or  of  friendship. 

**  Public  morality  must  needs  gain  by  this  mode  of  relief,  which 
tends  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  family  affection,  and  to  assist  children  or 
relatives  to  fulfil  a  daty  which  nature  dictates. 

*'  Tbe  administration  of  public  relief  at  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is 
an  institution  which  was  long  wished  for  before  the  force  of  circum- 
stances led  to  its  creation. 

**  Tbe  endowments  made  by  tbe  piety  of  our  ancestors,  tbe  gifts  of 
charitable  individuals,  and  tbe  liberality  of  government,  furnished  for- 
merly habitual  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  additional  relief,  when  any 
unfortunate  circumstances  rendered  this  necessary. 

"This  relief  reached  tbe  poor  by  means  of  the  curates,  or  by  charitable 
societies,  private  associations,  and  religious  establishments,  of  which  tbe 
primary  object  was  the  succour  of  the  indigent. 

'^The  Revolution  having  exhausted  or  misplaced  the  greater  part  of  the 
resources  which  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  out-door  relief  has 
been  established,  of  which  tbe  administration  has  been  united  to  that  of 
tbe  hospitals  and  poor-houses,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  council. 

*^  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  tbe  good  administration  of  this  de- 
partment, more  perhaps  than  of  any  other,  depends  rather  upon  the  per- 
sons who  are  entrusted  with  its  management  than  on  the  laws  made  for 
its  regulation. 

''  Indeed,  if  men  of  enlightened  minds  are  chosen,  who  have  a  feeling 
for  the  misery  of  the  poor,  and  are  willing  to  employ  tbeoiselres  for 
tbeir  want,  and  these  persons  have  sums  given  them  to  distribute,  we 
may  be  assured  beforehand  that  this  money  will  be  well  employed,  and 
that  the  relief  will  reach  its  right  destination. 

'*  But  the  government,  in  setting  apart  funds  for  the  succour  of  the 
poor,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  employment  of  those  funds, 

,  to  demand  an  account  ^  &c.    And  in  doing  so  it  performs  a 

duty. 

"  It  is  a  noble  and  an  honourable  mission  to  be,  as  respects  the  poor, 
the  eye  and  the  band  of  the  government.  The  administrator  to  whom 
it  is  confided,  should  be  jealous  to  prove  that  be  has  been  a  faithful 
agent,  not  only  in  turning  nothing  to  his  own  profit,  but  in  conforming 
exactly  to  the  rules  which  have  been  prescribed  to  him. 

"  It  cannot  be  in  the  case  of  public  relief  as  with  tbe  alms  of  an  indi- 
vidual, which  are  given  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  hands  of  another. 
He  is  free  to  distribute  as  he  will,  and  to  whom  he  will.  If  he  confides 
this  care  to  another,  he  is  not  obliged  to  require  an  account,  and  his  duty 
is  not  tbe  less  fulfilled. 

^'  The  charitable  man  ought  undoubtedly  to  use  as  much  discretion  as 
possible  in  the  distribution  of  his  gifts  -,  but,  after  all,  should  he  be  mis- 
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takeni  or  be  deceived,  he  has  still  attained  his  principal  object, — be  has 
wished  to  perform  a  good  action,  and  be  has  acquired  the  merit  of  it. 

So  that»  a  heart  open  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor  is  not,  in 
France,  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  enlightenment  of  mind  ;  nor 
soft  and  tender  feelings  to  blind  the  eyes  of  benevolence,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  misemplojment  of  charity,  and  prevent  its  reaching  its 
right  destination.  And  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  power,  it  is 
not  a  fault  to  have  been  deceived ;  a  man  has  a  right  to  dispense 
his  bounty  where  and  how  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  shall  chance  to 
bestow  it  mistakenly  or  injudiciously,  yet  nevertheless  in  so  doing 
he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  crim^  against  society,  but  has  per- 
formed a  good  action. 

We  have  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars,  in 
regard  to  the  proper  modes  of  treating  the  poor  in  each  different 
branch  and  subject.  It  would  best  suit  the  public  taste,  if  we 
were  to  treat  of  diet,  and  clothing,  and  workhouses,  and  educa- 
tion, and  friendly  societies,  and  saving  banks,  and  district  visiting, 
and  the  new  poor  laws,  and  dispensaries,  and  hospitals,  and 
lying-in  charities,  and  infant  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  and  the  National  School  plans,  and  the  Madras 
and  the  Simultaneous  systems.  All  these  are  matters  of  high  in- 
terest for  discussion,  and  would  each  bear  a  separate  and  length- 
ened treatment.  But  they  are  not  at  all  our  topic  at  present. 
What  we  desire  now  is  to  assert  a  principle.  The  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  treatment  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  altered ;  the  entire 
principle  ought  to  be  changed.  If  this  were  effected,  the  details 
matter  not.  The  particulars  would  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
the  life  and  soul  of  charity  were  correct,  and  the  motive  perfect, 
the  practice  would  correct  itself;  if  the  eye  were  fixed  and  di- 
rected right,  the  foot  would  find  its  own  way ;  every  one  who 
draws  a  line,  or  cuts  cloth,  knows  that  the  way  is  to  keep  the  eye 
fixed  and  intent  upon  the  end,  and  the  hand  is  sure  to  go  straight  up 
to  it,  but  if  the  intermediate  points  are  looked  to,  why  then  this 
very  care  bestowed  makes  all  awry  and  crooked.  But  there  is 
no  one  best  or  uniform  mode  in  giving  or  in  acting.  The  heart 
will  guide  the  judgment  and  the  hand ;  and  if  that  is  right,  all 
ways  and  means  and  instruments  are  the  best,  however  various. 
These  few  following  remarks  however  may  be  made,  as  involving 
essential  principles  ; — the  rest  may  be  gathered,  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  persuaded,  from  what  has  been  above  observed 
and  collected. 

What  the  poor  most  want  is  a  friend.    They  want  more  notice 
and  attention  and  communication.     The  classes  are  estranged 
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from  one  another.  There  is  no  such  connection  as  that  of  client 
and  patron ;  so  that  the  poor  man  may  always  have  some  one  person 
to  resort  to,  for  advice,  for  assistance,  for  protection,  for  defence, 
for  encouragement  in  his  depression.  No  one  has  an  idea  of  the 
want  of  courage  that  exists  among  the  poor,  when  they  are  op« 
pressed  by  sudden  calamity.  They  have  no  energy  to  raise  them- 
selves again.  The  loss  of  a  husband,  of  a  child  even,  a  lodger 
run  away  without  paying  his  rent,  a  debt  incurred  by  illness, — 
these  and  such  other  single  calamities  constantly  depress  the  poor 
person,  and  so  paralyze  him  as  to  prevent  even  his  usual  exer- 
tions ;  and  hence  so  very  frequently  the  resort  to  and  the  habit  of 
drinking.  And  all  this  for  want  of  present  assistance,  of  a  suffi« 
cient  friend  at  hand,  a  word  only  perhaps  of  promise  and  encou- 
ragement, so  as  to  prop  up  exertion  by  hope.  But  there  is  no 
means  existing  towards  such  a  protection ;  no  step  towards  a 
mere  introduction ;  no  welcome  given  to  such  complaints. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  pecuniary  matters ;  it  is  also  in  the  habits 
and  amusements  of  life,  that  the  poor  especially  want  the  counte- 
nance and  encouragement,  the  intercourse  and  influence  of  the 
rich.  An  amused  and  happy  people  is  never  a  rebellious  one. 
Even  the  much-vaunted  sobriety  is  known  proverbially  to  be  an 
omen  and  precursor  of  great  political  convulsions.  Wine  maketh 
glad  the  heart.  But  like  all  other  things  it  is  now  abused  ;  and 
because  it  is  abused  it  must  be  condemned  entirely  ;  and  yet  this 
abuse  lies  at  the  door  of  those  very  persons  who  most  condemn  it. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  poor  man's  amusements.  We  put  down 
fairs,  and  say  that  they  are  profligate ;  and  either  deprive  them 
of  all  excitement  and  merriment,  or  drive  them  to  seek  it  else- 
where and  in  secret.  We  expel  them  bff  the  green,  and  eject 
them  from  the  scene  of  public  observation,  and  drive  them  to  the 
public-house,  and  the  skittle-ground  at  the  back  of  it,  and  other 
gambling  and  riot,  in  crowded  and  secret  meetings. 

And  we  ourselves  are  the  cause  of  all  these  things,  and  of  the 
abuses  for  which  we  condemn  them.  The  cricket  and  football 
on  the  green,  and  the  fairs  and  the  holidays,  were  not  such  scenes 
of  riot  formerly,  nor  so  profligate  and  demoralizing.  The  use  of 
beer  and  spirits,  and  the  parlour  of  the  tavern,  used  not  to  be 
identified  essentially  with  drunkenness.  And  what  was  the  rea- 
son of  this?  There  were  two  or  three  or  more  squires  in  a 
parish,  and  each  squire  and  his  family  attended  every  fair,  and 
gave  his  support,  and  his  countenance  and  influence,  to  honest 
and  sociable  amusement;  and  his  authority  to  prevent  abuses 
and  excesses.  He  mixed  with  the  villagers  upon  the  green,  and 
gave  a  zest  to  their  sports  and  merriment.  His  authority  was 
tolerated  and  obeyed,  because  bis  motives  were  known  and  appre- 
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ciated ;  because  his  favours  gave  a  title  to  respecti  and  there  was 
a  pleasure  in  obedience.  Here  then,  again,  what  the  poor  want 
is  a  friend. 

But  these  scenes  and  seasons  can  never  come  back  again.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  rich  people  to  be  liberal  and  kind.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  free  people  not  to  be  selfish  and  tyrannical. 
Civilization  is  too  far  advanced:  society  is  grown  too  old  for  the 
healthy  circulation  of  youth,  the  buoyancy  of  spirits, — all  the  mus- 
cles and  members  being  in  action  together, — ever  to  be  restored 
again.  At  those  times,  when  the  children  of  the  high  and  haughty 
laird  had  each  their  foster-brother  or  sister  among  his  own  tenants 
and  peasantr}',  the  links  and  attachments  of  society  were  infinite 
and  the  bonds  were  indissoluble.  The  blood  of  the  heart  circu- 
lated to  the  hands  and  feet ;  it  was  owned  to  be  the  same  blood, 
and  the  head  and  the  hands  did  not  disclaim  the  communion  of 
membership.  But  now  such  connection  would  be  low,  would 
be  degrading;  such  bonds  were  coarse  and  vulgar,  they  were 
bonds  of  iron ; — if  any  attachments  may  now  exist,  they  must  be 
of  gold:  if  haply  any  attachments  between  high  and  low,  between 
poor  and  rich,  may  any  longer  exist  at  all.  When  the  lord  and 
serf  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  ate  of  the  same  dish,  and  were 
divided  from  one  another  only  by  the  salt-cellar,  what  mattered  it 
his  being  a  slave ! — he  was  confessed  to  be  of  the  same  blood, 
and  treated  as  a  son,  and  fed  with  the  voice,  the  smile,  and  the 
bounty  of  a  father.  What  matters  it  the  operative  receiving 
wages  and  spending  it  as  he  will,  and  being  free  to  hire  himself 
to  what  fellow-citizen  he  pleases,  or  not  to  hire  himself  at  all,  if 
his  iudividualship  should  choose  to  starve  or  beg  a  life  of  vaga-* 
bond  idleness ! — when  his  fellow-citizen  master  looks  not  on  him 
as  his  fellow-man,  and  he  eats  his  bread  of  independence  or 
starves,  as  may  be,  as  it  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bars  of 
an  iron  grating.  Society  once  well  knit  and  closely  compact,  as 
in  ripening  manhood,  enduring  and  throwing  off  sharp  diseases 
by  the  innate  force  and  strength  of  nature,  lived  and  grew  to  the 
form  and  stature,  and  health  and  vigour  of  a  man :  sound  and 
perfect  in  limb;  strong  and  bold  in  mind  and  understanding; 
warm,  open  and  generous  in  heart  and  feelings;  and  all  these 
uniting  and  aoting  together,  to  command  love,  respect  and  admi- 
ration. But  society  is  a  disunited  and  disordered  mass;  the  joints 
are  unknit;  the  circulation  scarcely  reaches  the  extremities;  mor- 
tifications threaten  themselves  in  the  distant  members;  inflamma- 
tory congestion  takes  place  in  all  parts;  tlie  capillaries  are  not 
duly  fed  by  the  heart  and  arteries;  the  muscles  do  not  obey  the 
head;  there  is  no  concert,  and  consent,  and  co-operation;  and 
the  vital  principle  has  not  strength  enough  to  ra)ly  its.  disturbed 
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and  distracted  powers  together^  to  unite  in  restoring  healdi  and 
uniformity  of  circulation.  But  the  whole  lies  an  unknit,  uncon- 
nected mass;  a  corrupt^  disordered  system;  powerful  still  in  its 
parts;  inflammatory  in  action;  but  loosened,  relaxed^ overgrown, 
disjointed,  and  prostrated  as  if  by  fever  and  palsy. 

We  cannot  be  restored  again  from  this  state.  Old  age  cannot 
be  recovered  to  youth  and  health ;  but  the  diseases  which  have 
long  been  creeping  upon  us  must  grow  and  take  possession;  and 
these,  though  retarded,  must  bring  us  to  dissolution.  There  is 
one  disease  which  alone  must  be  sufficient  to  seal  our  fate.  The 
system  of  funded  public  debts  has  taught  the  man  of  wealth  the 
idea  of  irrespomible  property:  a  thing  which  never  can  exist;  but 
the  belief  of  which  is  enough  to  bring  down  judgment  upon  the 
people  by  which  it  is  entertained.  The  landed  proprietor  has 
tenants,  and  labourers,  and  tenants'  labourers,  and  neighbours, 
and  parishioners,  all  of  whom,  within  a  certain  extended  district, 
may  look  to  him  for  protection  and  assistance,  for  advice,  at  least, 
and  notice  and  countenance.  Even  the  tradesman  and  the  mer- 
chant have  their  connections  and  correspondents,  their  customers, 
their  clerks,  their  travellers,  their  shopmen  and  warehousemen. 
But  the  holder  of  funded  property  owns  no  claim  from  any  one. 
He  receives  his  income  at  the  day,  or  his  banker  receives  it, 
without  asking  or  thanking  anyone  for  it;  and  he  spends  it  where 
and  when  and  how  he  pleases,  at  Rome  or  in  London.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  say, '  Sir,  I  am  your  tenant,  or  your  tenant's  labourer, 
or,  I  worked  on  your  honour's  estate,  and  recollect  your  father 
and  grandfather.'  No  one  person  has  any  greater  claim  than 
another  upon  such  a  man ;  that  is,  no  one  has  any  claim  at  all. 
All  sense  of  obligations  and  duties  is  forgotten ;  and,  (looking 
with  triumph  down  upon  the  landed  gentleman,  who  laments  the 
low  price  of  corn  and  the  bad  season,  and  finds  that  his  tenants, 
as  well  as  his  farm-houses,  must  be  propped,  and  the  poor  must 
be  provided,  and  happiness  must  be  diffused  over  a  sphere  and 
circle  to  which  he  is  bound  indissolubly,)  says  with  exultation, 
*^  There  is  no  human  being  that  has  any  claim  on  me;"  and, 
**  My  income  is  as  sure  as  the  nation."  Envy  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed so  independent  a  condition ;  and  emulation  being  greater 
of  that  which  is  envied,  than  of  that  which  is  wise  and  good,  all 
other  persons  have  emulated  the  expense  and  habits  of  the  fund* 
holder, — his  selfishness,  therefore,  of  necessity, — his  disregard  for 
others, — his  separation  from  the  lower  and  dependent  classes,  his 
entire  irresponsibility.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  landed  geB«> 
try  are  wholly  unable  to  live  upon  their  estates,  and  more  un- 
willing than  unable :  for  they  cannot  afford  the  style  and  luxury 
which  they  ape,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  calls  of  duty ;  and 
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therefore  the  claims  of  their  station  are  a  clog  upon  them.  In- 
stead of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  other  stations  being  engrafted 
on  the  funded  income,  the  irresponsibility  and  selfishness  of  the 
fundholders  are  grafted  on  the  landowner,  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  are  torn  from  the  landed  estate.  In  consequence, 
towns  are  resorted  to,  where  your  next  neighbour  is  not  even 
known  as  an  acquaintance;  and  if  any  per-centage  or  pittance, 
or  a  solitary  guinea  is  given  in  charity,  it  is  given  to  a  public 
institution,  without  any  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  particular 
cases,  or  any  thanks  from  the  person  benefited;  but  the  thanks 
come  from  the  public  in  a  laudatory  advertisement,  and  the 
receipt  is  given  in  the  newspapers. 

Idleness,  and  envy,  and  luxury,  in  the  use  of  property,  have 
taught  and  produced  a.  system  of  idleness,  envy,  and  luxury  in 
trade.  This  is  no  longer  a  nation  of  merchants,  but  of  specula- 
tors. Fortunes  must  now  be  made  in  a  few  years,  and  like  prizes 
in  lotteries ;  and  the  blanks  accordingly  are  as  numerous.  The 
system  of  joint  stock  companies,  and  of  carrying  on  trade  through 
a  few  directors,  is  a  system  of  idleness  in  trading;  and  that  at  a 
time  when  personal  attention  and  exertion  in  business  is  more 
needful  than  ever  it  was.  It  is  a  system  of  gentleman-shopkeep- 
ing,  and  will  succeed  just  about  as  well  as  gentleman-farming. 
It  is  a  scheme  of  trading  by  proxy,  and  of  wholesale  dormant- 

fartners.     But  this  is  not  our  subject,  though  connected  with  it. 
t  is  another  disease  by  which  the  body  politic  is  corrupting,  and 
hastening  to  dissolution. 

Health  cannot  be  restored  to  a  body  so  disorganized.  The 
members  cannot  be  brought  to  act  together  again,  with  mutual 
co-operation,  with  energy  and  activity.  Yet  some  few  sparks  of 
reanimation  and  returning  feeling  have  lately  been  struck  out  in 
the  plan  of  district  visiting, — that  most  successful  and  wonder- 
working system:,  which  humanizes  and  conciliates  the  poorer 
classes;  elevates,  encourages,  stimulates  the  poor  man,  and  brings 
a  ray  ojf  comfort  and  hope  to  his  dwelling,  which  never  before 
visited  and  cheered  his  despair,  his  degradation  and  destitution; — 
and  it  teaches  the  wealthy  visitor  a  better  lesson  even  than  to  him, 
and  one  more  deeply  needed.  There  are  some  few  attempts  to 
provide  amusement,  and  to  encourage  healthful  recreation  among 
the  poor.  In  some  places  the  patrons  of  friendly  societies  attend 
the  periodical  meetings,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  have  joined 
the  dance  with  the  peasant  and  mechanic.  These  are  the  ex- 
piring sparks  of  exhausted  health  and  life,  the  efforts  of  declining 
nature.  What  if  these  sparks  should  kindle  into  a  flame !  The 
good  God  grant  it!  There  is  hope  still  while  there  is  life. 
What  if  the  judgment  be  but  deferred,  and  the  life  be  lengthened 
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and  protracted^  and  the  death  made  a  little  less  convulsive  and 
easier ! 

Squire  Lewis  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  moderate 
landed  estate^  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  in  which  there  were 
other  much  more  extensive  landed  proprietors.  He  resided  all 
his  life  upon  his  property,  and  never  incurred  the  expense  of  a 
second  house,  nor  adopted  the  style  of  London  manners.  He 
kept  a  liberal  table,  proportioned  to  his  means ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  friendly  and  sociable  men  in  the  world.  Everybody 
was  welcome  who  came  to  him.  Every  one's  claim  or  petition 
was  complied  with ;  and  consequently  he  was  said  to  be  foolishly 
extravagant.  He  was  always  a  little  beyond  his  income^  and 
some  few  repairs  were  neglected ;  but  though  he  did  not  enlarge 
his  estate,  he  left  it  unimpaired,  and  he  did  not  die  in  debt.  He 
was  the  most  cheerful,  good-humoured  man  imaginable ;  he  had 
something  merry  and  smart  for  every  one ;  and  he  laughed  at 
every  body's  joke  against  himself.  Every  tone  of  his  voice  had 
something  jocular  in  it.  He  was  an  easy,  good  sort  of  man.  But 
withal  he  was  universally  respected.  He  had  a  ready  ear  for  all 
the  tales  and  distresses  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  he  would 
spend  hours  in  listening  to  them.  This  was  a  waste  of  a  great 
deal  of  time;  but  he  made  that  up  partly,  by  living  to  eighty. 
This  was  a  low  taste ;  but  he  was  six  foot,  and  every  inch  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  He  settled  all  the  quarrels  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  beard  each  party's  story  completely  out;  joked  and  scolded 
both  of  them ;  and  sent  them  home  the  very  best  friends  imagin* 
able. 

He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  gentry  and  magistrates;  and  al- 
ways took  the  side  of  lenity.  He  granted  licences  to  publicans  of 
questionable  sobriety;  let  off  poachers  upon  their  word  of  a  gen* 
tieman ;  punished  the  meddlesome  man  who  had  the  law  on  his 
side ;  dismissed  the  innocent  aggressor ;  kept  the  whole  bench  of 
justices  in  good  humour;  did  all  the  business  himself;  sent  every 
body  away  happy  and  contented ;  and  was  said  to  be  a  very  bad 
justice. 

The  great  men  loved  and  wondered  at  him ;  his  equals  loved 
and  laughed  at  him ;  the  common  people  loved,  respected,  adored 
him.  They  looked  up  to  him  as  their  <;ounsellor,  their  protector^ 
their  friend,  their  father;  and  did  whatever  he  recommended 
them :  "  It  must  be  right,"  said  they,  "  for  the  Squire  says  it." 

Squire  Lewis  was  'Ulie  Squire;"  he  was  never  mentioned 
by  any  other  name.  He  was  as  much  the  Squire  of  the  county, 
as  any  other  man  was  the  Squire  of  his  own  parish ;  and  all  the 
common  people  supposed  that  his  power  was  as  great,  and 
that  he  was  equally  well  known  by  that  title,  all  over  England* 
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A  poor  woman  came  up  to  a  learned  Serjeant  in  the  inns  of  court, 
and  said  to  him,  '*  Sir,  if  you  will  mention  the  Squire's  name, 
the  Chancellor  will  give  me  the  estate/'  When  the.  banks  were 
run  upon  in  18^5,  he  sat  behind  the  counter  of  theprincipal 
county  banky  and  scolded  the  people  home  again.  The  iron- 
workers having  collected  together  in  vast  numbers,  with  violent 
intentions,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  and  being  about  to  march, 
to  the  terror  of  the  whole  county,  "  the  Squire"  was  requested 
to  go  and  speak  to  them.  After  a  few  words  from  him, — **  Well," 
they  said,  "  if  the  Squire  says  so,  it  must  be  true:" — and  so  they 
all  went  home  again.  It  cost  twenty  lives,  the  other  day,  to 
quiet  a  similar  movement  among  this  same  class  of  people,  in 
a  time  of  no  depression  or  difficulty ;  and  the  wound,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  not  cured,  but  only  slightly  healed.  How  much  easier 
are  men  governed  by  love  than  by  the  bayonet !  What  a  force 
there  is  in  kindness  and  gentleness !  How  the  meek  and  simple 
may  possess  and  govern  the  earth !  How  much  firmer  is  the 
empire  over  the  hearts  than  over  the  minds  of  men ! 

**  The  Squire"  reigned  over  very  many  hearts  with  an  undi- 
vided empire.  He  was  king,  by  general  obedience  and  consent. 
The  limits  of  his  kingdom  were  not  settled ;  but  there  was  no 
dispute  or  question  of  boundary.  His  dominions  were  always 
growing  and  extending ;  but  there  was  no  note  of  remonstrance 
from  his  neighbours,  or  threat  to  resist  the  invasion.  He  had  his 
body-guard,  his  standing  army,  his  police,  his  fortresses.  The 
goodwill  of  men  was  his  defence ;  every  man,  woman  and  child 
was  his  guard  and  soldier,  trained  to  concert  in  action  by  oneness 
of  love  and  feeling ;  he  was  their  leader  in  the  field,  their  head  iu 
all  their  sports  and  amusements ;  and  whose  voice  but  his  could 
they  hear  and  follow  in  the  tumult  of  battle  ! 

The  Squire  left  behind  him  no  marble  monuments,  no  trophies 
of  war  and  victory ;  his  kingdom  was  of  peace.  It  is  only  told 
of  him,  that  in  his  time  the  people  were  happy  and  peaceable;  no 
one  person  felt  that  he  was  wholly  without  a  friend ;  people  did 
as  they  pleased,  but  they  never  pleased  to  do  any  thing  very 
wrong ;  people  were  merry  and  contented,  and  lived  in  harmony ; 
aod  they  dearly  loved  **  the  old  Squire." 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  this  quarter  is  Mr.  Blunt's  "  In- 
troduction to  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  early  Fathers'*  (Parker).  When 
such  clear  and  forcible  statements  of  truth  come  from  a  divine  in  the  statioa 
of  the  Margaret  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  what  result  may  we 
not,  under  a  divine  blessing,  expect? 

Nor  is  Dublin  behind  her  sister  Uniyersity.  Two  very  eloquent  Sermons 
on  "  Church  Education  in  Ireland"  (Fraser),  have  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Butler,  of  Trinity  College.  TTiey  are  a  noble  witness  to  Catholic  doc- 
trines, and  cannot  fail,  we  should  trust,  of  promoting  it. 

The  Reverend  J.  C.  Crosthwaite  has  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(Rivingtons),  which,  as  all  which  comes  from  his  pen,  is  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive. We  particularly  recommend  for  the  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  the 
two  Sermons  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  Worcester,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Origines  Litur- 
gicse,*'  has  added  to  his  other  services  to  our  Church  by  publishing  "  Epis- 
copacy Vindicated''  (Rivingtons),  in  answer  to  some  papers  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
in  which  he  takes  that  gentleman's  own  ground,  descending  into  the  details  of 
historical  facts,  and  occupying  a  position  from  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
an  opponent  to  dislodge  him.  In  its  form  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  defence 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  limes,  but  the  substance  of  the  work  looks  far  beyond 
any  ephemeral  or  local  object 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Magdalen,  read  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  (Rivingtons),  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  its  hearers,  and  will  not  make  less  on  its  attentive  readers.  Of 
course  it  will  be  spoken  against,  but  it  has  that  in  it  which  will  outweigh  many 
critics. 

A  very  pleasing  little  work  has  been  sent  us,  consisting  of  Poems,  by  Mem* 
bers  of  Magdalen  School,  Oxford.  **  They  are  the  production,"  says  the  Pre- 
face, of  a  few  members  of  a  school  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  scholars, 
and  none  of  the  authors  are  above  sixteen  years  of  age." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Faber,  of  University  College,  has  published  a  Second  Series  of 
eloquent  and  beautiful  ''Tracts  on  the  Church  and  Prayer-Book"  (Rivingtons). 
They  are  well  adapted  to  interest  and  improve  a  large  class  of  persons ;  the 
only  fear  is,  lest  people  should  be  so  interested  as  to  forget  to  be  improve^ 
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We  beg  to  direet  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  well-timed  work,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  diligence,  and  with  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject.  We  mean  ''  A  Series  of 
Documents  and  Authorities  on  the  Duty,  Advantage,  and  Necessity  of  Public 
Catechizing  in  the  Church,''  by  the  Reverend  John  Ley,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  republication  of  Bishop  Beve- 
xidge*8  work  on  the  Church  Catechism. 

^  Christian  Catholic  Prayer"  (Graham,  Oxford),  is  for  a  family  or  indivi- 
dual ;  it  consists  of  forms  for  morning,  six,  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock ; 
evening,  bed-time,  midnight,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Communion.  In 
saying  that  they  answer  to  their  title,  we  say  as  much  of  them  as  their  author 
can  desire.    We  heartily  wish  them  extended  circulation. 

Mr.  Marriott's  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Diocesan  College,  Chichester 
(Mason,  Chichester),  has  about  it  a  reality  and  moral  strength  which  argues 
well  for  the  society  committed  to  his  superintendence. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  edited  that  serviceable  work.  Bishop  Cosin's  "  History  of 
Popish  Transubstantiation*'  (Leslie),  and  has  printed  the  authorities  at  full 
length.  He  has  subjoined  a  curious  account,  now  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  a  MS.  of  Cosin's  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  two  Conferences  held  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Puritan  parties,  on  the  subject  of  Montague's  cele- 
brated "  Gagger  gagged." 

Mr.  Churton's  '*  History  of  the  Early  English  Church"  (Bums),  forms  a 
volnme  of  the  series  called  **  The  Englishman's  Library."  We  need  not  say 
that,  as  coming  from  him,  it  is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  judgment.  It  con- 
tains in  a  small  space  a  great  deal  of  information  which  it  is  difficult  other- 
wise to  obtain;  and  by  its  candid  and  temperate  tone  will  do  good  service  by 
disposing  ecclesiastical  students  to  more  catholic  views  of  theology. 

Mr.  Selwyn  has  continued  his  **  Attempt  to  Investigate  the  true  Principles 
of  Cathedral  Reform"  (Parker),  in  a  Second  Part,  which  we  hardly  like  to 
notice  in  this  brief  way,  but  which  his  name  will  recommend  too  powerfully  to 
need  any  other. 

"  The  Old  Paths,"  by  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Pratt,  of  Cruden  (Rivingtons),  is 
a  Treatise  on  the  Notes  of  the  Church,  in  defence  of  what  the  author  not  very 
happily  calls  ''the  Protestant  Episcopal"  or  "Protestant  Catholic  Church," 
meaning  by  "  Protestant,"  **  true,  primitive,  or  apostolic." — p.  209.  It  is  a 
learned,  careful,  and  instructive  work,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
author  says  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  A.  Acland's  "  Liturgia  Domestica,  or  Morning 
and  Evening  Services  for  the  Use  of  Families"  (Rivingtons).    It  is  far  the 
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most  systematic  work  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared,  and  cannot,  we  feel 
sure,  be  used  without  tending,  through  God's  blessing,  to  form  the  minds  of 
those  who  use  it  upon  a  Catholic  model  of  devotion.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
in  a  short  compass. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Jolly's  Treatise  on  ^  Baptismal  Re- 
generation" (Bums).  It  forms  one  of  a  series,  which  we  like  altogether,  except 
its  motto,  "  Evangelic  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order.'' 

In  ''Outlines  of  Church  History"  (Seeley  and  Burnside),  we  have  a  proof  of 
the  growing  interest  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  least  promising  quarter. 
It  is  a  mildly  written  work,  following  the  general  hypothesis  attempted  by 
Milner,  that  Athanasius  and  Basil  go  off  into  the  Paulicians  and  Protestants 
in  essence,  and  into  the  Papacy  in  accidents. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Skinner's  excellent  Letter  to  Lord  Uxbridge, 
on  the  Observance  of  Lent  (Bums),  occasioned  by  recent  occurrences.  These 
occurrences  vnll  have  conferred  on  the  Church  a  benefit,  as  others  of  a  similar 
nature  have  done  before  them,  if  they  elicit  such  reflections  and  such  protests 
from  Churchmen. 

The  Reverend  G.  A.  Poole,  of  Leeds,  has  published  an  exoellent  pamphlet 
(Burns)  on  ^The  Anglo-catholic  use  of  Two  Lights  upon  the  Altar,"  which 
demands  an  answer  from  those  who  find  fault  with  the  observance. 

Mr.  Mac  Neile  has  succeeded  Dr.  Chalmers  in  what  he  considers  the  "  chair" 
(p.  7)  of  Lecturer  to  the  Christian  Influence  Society.  He  proposes  in  his  Lec- 
tures, which  have  been  published  (Hatchard),  to  prove  that  **  our  venerated 
Church  Establishment"  (p.  vii),  which  he  calls  ^  Cranmerism'*  (p.  264),  is  not 
only  an  instrument  of  popular  instmction, "  the  most  economical,  and  in  every 
practical  point  of  view  safest  and  most  efficient"  (p.  2),  but  that  it  is  "icrip- 
turoT*  (p.  5).  The  author  goes  through  a  number  of  important  subjects,  such 
as  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  seems  to  us  flat,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in  it ; 
but  this  may  be  because  we  do  not  agree  with  it 

Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  has  given  in  a  funeral  sermon  a  very  full  and 
touching  account  of  Mr.  Winslow,  the  assistant  to  his  lordship  in  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary's. 

Mr.  Craufurd's  Sermons  (Duncan  and  Malcolm)  are  published  with  a  view 
of  **  augmenting  the  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  re-building  the  author's 
parish  Church,  and  erecting  a  new  Church  in  a  distant  part  of  the  parish." 
They  contain  hx  more  matter  and  thought  than  is  usual  in  parish  Sermons; 
we  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  style  or  the  quotations. 

"  Clark's  Plain  Sermons"  (Hatchard)   are  the  animated  and  pleasing  com- 
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positions  of  a  young  man.    They  are  on  general  subjects.    Some  things  in 
them  we  could  have  wished  otherwise. 

The  best  recommendation  of  "  Sermons  by  the  Reverend  H.  Jelly*'  (Riving- 
tons)  is,  that  they  are  unlike  the  common  run  of  sermons.  They  are  plain 
and  simple,  and  discuss  a  number  of  important  subjects. 

Two  Sermons  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Oakeley,  on  the  Dignity  and 
Claims  of  the  Suffering  Poor  (Bums),  which  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  Sixth  Article  in  this  Number  of  our  Review. 

Mr.  Walker's  Sermon  on  tlie  ''Way  which  they  call  Heresy"  (Richardson> 
Newcastle),  is  a  manly  defence  of  Gospel  truth  against  the  Puritanism  and 
£>*a8tianism  of  the  age. 

*  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  be  told  of  an  edition  of  the  Psalter 
(Bums),  pointed/or  chanting.  It  is  small  and  cheap,  and  includes  the  hymns, 
canticles,  &c. 

We  have  been  £ivoured  with  a  sight  of  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
**  Prolusiones  literarise,"  recited  this  year  in  St.  Paulas  School.  We  have 
seldom  read  a  little  work  of  the  sort  which  has  so  pleased  us. 

Two  Letters  (Rivingtons)  have  been  addressed,  in  a  pleasing  and  concilia- 
tory spirit,  to  Dr.  Hook  and  Dr.  Shuttleworth  respectively,  on  the  subject  of  a 
late  work  of  the  latter  divine,  by  a  Churchman,  and  a  Friend  of  Unity. 

"  Gatherings,"  by  the  Author  of  the  ''  Listener"  (Seeley  and  Bumside),  is  a 
work  of  more  merit  than  we  had  expected  from  the  last  and  only  publication 
of  the  author  or  authoress  which  we  have  fallen  in  with,  "the  Listener  in  Ox- 
ford." We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  we  agree  with  every  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

The  Reverend  G.  Sandford  has  addressed  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Spencer  on  the 
subject  of  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  in  a  style  which  unites  the  gentleness 
and  earnestness  appropriate,  but  rarely  found  in  the  controversy  to  which  it 
belongs. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward,  courteous  and  friendly  as  regards 
ourselves,  but  strongly  remonstrating  with  us  about  a  portion  of  our  article  on 
his  Translation  of  the  Magdalen  Statutes.  We  can  say  most  sincerely  that  we 
intended  him  no  pain  except  what  is  inseparable  on  all  hands  from  differences 
of  opinion  on  an  important  subject,  and  such  as  he  would  be  a  party  to  in- 
flicting as  well  as  undergoing.  His  principal  charge  is,  that  we  have  accused 
him  of  publishing  the  Statutes  in  question  against  the  will  of  the  Founder,  as 
declared  in  those  Statutes,  whereas  they  do  but  prohibit  the  publication  of  the 
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Evidences,  t.  e.  title-deeds  and  similar  documents ;  and  further,  that  in  order 
to  make  this  appear,  we  have  unfairly  quoted  only  a  portion  of  the  sentence  as 
it  stands  in  the  Statutes,  and  supplied  a  termination  of  our  own  favourable  to 
our  opinion,  and  contrary  to  their  real  sense.  Mr.  Ward  supports  his  con- 
struction by  various  collateral  considerations. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ward's  complaint;  to  which  we  reply,  that  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ward's  construction  of  the  passage  is 
wrong  in  point  of  law,  a  belief  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  who  have  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  honestfy  retract* 
and  can  but  repeat  our  own  statement,  which  he  resists,  that  the  word  **  Evi- 
dences" does  include  the  Statutes.  So  much,  however,  we  will  grant,  that  the 
passage  may  admit  of  Mr.  Ward's  interpretation,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  our  charge 
against  him  of  inconsistency  rests  on  this  passage,  and  not  on  other  consideii.- 
tions  which  were  introduced  into  our  Review,  he  certainly  is  not  open  to  it. 
So  far  then  we  are  ready  to  express  our  regret  at  what  we  have  said,  and  we 
cheerfully  unsay  it.  We  are  grieved,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Ward  supposes 
that  we  accused  him,  not  merely  of  an  incomisiency,  but  of  a  moral  offence^  or 
crime^  in  publishing  what  the  Founder  wished  concealed.  We  assure  him 
with  great  sincerity  that  no  such  intention  ever  crossed  our  minds;  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  tlius  setting  ourselves  right  with  any  persons  who  so  under- 
stood us.  We  know  too  much  of  Mr.  Ward  to  suspect  it,  and  if  he  knew  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  as  well,  he  would  be  as  slow  to  impute  to  him 
what  was  uncourteous  or  inconsiderate,  as  himself  intentionally  to  commit  it 
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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
Vol.  1.     LoQdon:  Simpkin^  Marshall  &  Co.     1839. 

Little  as  we  agree  with  the  theological  views  either  of  the  sub- 
ject herself,  or  of  the  editors  of  this  volume,  we  have  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  it  with  feelings  of  interest, — kind,  though  sad^ — or 
rather  the  more  sad  because  of  the  kindness  which  we  feel  towards 
the  many  of  the  persons  and  things  recorded   in  it.     We  pro- 
posed no  more  on  taking  it  up,  nor  do  we  propose  more  now, 
than  to  select  some  passages  from  it  illustrative  of  the  religious 
transactions  with  which  Lady  Huntingdon  was  connected;  but  a 
number  of  musings  have  arisen  in  us,  while  engaged  on  it,  which 
it  is  difficult  wholly  to  suppress,  yet  impossible  duly  to  draw  out. 
The  history  of  Methodism  is,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  the  history 
of  a  heresy ;  but  never  surely  was  a  heresy  mixed  up  with  what 
was  good  and  true,  with  high  feeling  and  honest  exertion, — never 
a  heresy  which  admitted   of  more  specious  colouring  or  more 
plausible  excuse — never  a  heresy  in  which  agent  must  be  more 
carefully  discriminated   from  agent,  persons  from  their  tenets, 
their  intentions  from  their  conduct,  their  words  from  their  mean- 
ingy  what  they  held  of  truth  from  what  they  held  of  error,  their 
beginnings  from  their  endings.     Being  nothing  short  of  a  formal 
heresy,  good  could  not  come  of  it,  nor  will  good  come  of  it.    We 
have  not  yet  seen  its  termination,  and  therefore  as  yet  but  par- 
tially argue  ub  eventu,  which  in  theological  matters  is  an  evidence 
80  solemn,  so  conclusive.    "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,'' 
is  our  Lord's  canon  concerning  all  schemes  of  doctrine,  how* 
ever  attractive  or  fair  of  promise,  which  come  not  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Already  has  one  of  the  two  branches  of  Methodism, 
and  that  the  principal  one,  borne,  in  the  person  of  its  most  learned 
divine,  the  bitter  fruit  of  error  in  the  most  sacred  doctrine  of  theo- 
logy.    We  hope  nothing  then,  we  fear  every  thing,  from  a  reli- 
gious movement,  which  nevertheless  in  its  rise  excites  our  sym-^ 
pathy,  and  of  which  we  do  not  deny,  as  of  any  event  in  the  world, 
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the  iDcidental  benefits.  Yet  interest,  pity  and  admiration  we  do 
feel  for  many  of  the  principal  agents  in  it ;  and  if  the  choice  lay 
between  them  and  the  reformers  of  the  l6th  century  (which  we 
thankfully  acknowledge  it  does  not,)  a  serious  inquirer  would 
have  greater  reason  for  saying,  **  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Westleio," 
than  "  cum  Luthero/'  or  "cum  Calvino/'  and  "cum  multis  aliis," 
as  the  grammnr  has  it,  "  quos  nunc  perscrib^re  longinn  •tt,'* 

What  pleases  us  in  the  volume  before  us  i«  the  sight  of  a  person 
simply  and  unconditionally  giving  up  this  world  for  the  next. 
This  must  be  rights  whoever  does  it,  and  whatever  else  is  right 
or  wrong.  So  far  Lady  Huntingdon  gained  a  point,  and  sets 
Christians  of  all  times  an  example.  She  devoted  herself,  her 
name,  her  means,  her  time,  her  thoughts,  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
She  did  not  spend  her  money  on  herself — she  did  not  allow  the 
homage  paid  to  her  rank  to  remain  with  herself;  she  passed  tbem 
on,  and  offered  them  up  to  Him  from  whom  her  gifts  came.  She 
acted  as  one  ought  to  act  who  considered  this  life  a  pilgrimage,  not 
a  home — like  some  holy  nun,  or  unprofessed  ascetic,  who  had  nei- 
ther hopes  nor  fears  of  any  thing  but  what  was  divine  and  unseen. 
And  such  she  was  in  an  age  which  particularly  required  a  witness 
that  such  things  could  be,  or  that  it  was  possible  to  love  any 
thing  better  than  the  goods  of  life, — an  age  of  which  Hoadly  was 
the  bishop,  and  Walpole  the  minister,  and  Pope  the  poet^  and 
Chesterfield  the  wit,  and  Tillotson  the  ruling  doctor.  She 
was  the  representative,  in  an  evil  day,  of  what  was  then  as  now 
lost  to  the  Church,  of  the  rich  becoming  poor  for  Christ,  of 
delicate  women  putting  ofi*  their  soft  attire  and  wrapping  them- 
selves in  sack-cloth  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  And  more- 
over, though  she  was  a  partisan,  and  party  feeling  has  at  first 
sight  nothing  attractive,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  yet 
after  all, — whatever  be  its  evils,  whatever  its  inherent  imperfeo 
tions,  whatever  unintentional  but  real  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God, — there  is  something  very  stirring  and  touching  in  the  sight  of 
a  number  of  persons  loving  each  other  disinterestedly,  and  co" 
operating  one  with  another,  whoever  they  are,  and  that  for  no 
object  of  earth,  but  with  a  view  of  advancing  His  cause  whose 
servants  they  profess  to  be.  How  far  this  high  and  pure  motive 
existed  among  Lady  Huntingdon's  friends,  we  do  not  here  decide; 
but  as  far  as  it  was  there,  it  arrests  and  subdues  our  feelings, 
though  existing  in  the  midst  of  what  is  in  itself  base  and  con- 
temptible. When  faith  and  love,  or  even  their  types  and  sem- 
blances, are  in  any  measure  met  with  in  the  history  of  religious 
error,  they  outweigh  much  of  extravagance,  much  of  absurdity, 
nay,  of  buffoonery,  and  even  of  dishonesty,  which  somewhere  or 
other  will  be  sure  to  make  its  appearance  in  those  who  figure  in 
it.     However,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  business  which  lies  before 
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uSf  and  in  doing  so,  we  fear  we  must  be  laying  aside  in  no  small 
degree  the  amiable  feelings  in  which  we  have  been  indulging. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  work  itself  which  has  given  rise  to  them 
to  call  for  any  such  sympathy ;  and  though  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  much  of  its  faults,  yet  we  must  not  seem  to  extend  to  it 
an  expression  of  kindness  which  is  due  only  to  its  subject. 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon^  being  the  second  daughter  of 
Washington,  Earl  of  Ferrers,  was  noble  both  by  birth  and  mar- 
liage ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  her  biographers  if  posterity 
is  not  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  Before  opening  the  volume,  we 
encounter  her  arms  with  coronet,  supporters  and  motto,  in  gilt 
upon  the  side  of  it.  We  open  it,  and  are  met  with  her  portrait 
with  the  coronet  above  it,  and  her  arras  below,  not  however  as 
before,  but  according  to  a  second  device.  Then  comes  the  title- 
page,  and  here  a  third  representation  of  her  arms  presents  itself, 
and  according  to  a  third  device;  and  we  are  informed,  in  addition, 
that  the  memoir  which  is  to  follow  is  the  work  of  ^*  a  member 
of  the  nobk  houses  of  Huntingdon  and  Ferrers.''  This  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  book.  In  the  preface,  which  succeeds, 
we  are  told,  that  in  deference  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  wish,  ^^  all 
attempts  at  the  publication  of  her  correspondence  hitherto  have 
been  resisted  by  her  noble  relatives,"  till  the  present  compilation  of 
documents  and  papers  in  their  possession,  which  has  been  made 
by  a  *'  cadet  of  her  illustnous  family  J^  An  introduction  follows, 
which  tells  us  that "  she  had  magnanimity  enough  to  break  the 
ranks  of  her  order  ;'^  and  then  comes  the  "  Life  and  Times," 
which,  not  content  with  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  ancestral 
peculiarities  of  the  house  of  Shirly,  of  which  the  Countess  was  a 
member,  as  high  as  **  Edward  the  Confessor,"  and  as  wide  as 
*^  the  Roman  Empire,''  or  rather  as  "  Christendom,"  contains 
genealogical  notes  appended  to  the  names  of  noble  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  so  copious  that,  put  together,  they  would  go  far 
to  make  up  a  Lodge  or  Debrett. 

This  is  instructive.  The  truth  is,  poor  human  nature  cannot 
support  itself  without  objects  of  honour  and  deference.  Man  is 
born  to  obey  quite  as  much  as  to  command.  Remove  the  true 
objects  and  you  do  not  get  rid  of  a  natural  tendency ;  he  will 
make  idols  instead  ;  remove  heaven,  and  he  will  put  up  with  earth, 
rather  than  honour  nothing  at  all.  The  principle  of  respect  is 
as  much  a  part  of  xxs  as  the  principle  of  religion.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  section  of  Christians  to  which  belong  the  ''  cadet  of  an 
illuatriotts  family," and  the  '^conductors,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
of  the  work,  not  to  mention  *'  the  Reverend  Author  of  the  Intro- 
duction," that  it  has  discarded  the  authority  of  bishops;  and 
therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  ever  has  bowed  down,  and 
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does,  and  ever  will,  bow  down  to  flesh  and  blood.  Disbelieving 
the  existence  of  a  divine  priesthood,  it  will  ever  gaze  with  awe 
and  reverence  at  the  high  station  or  splendid  connections  or  noble 
birth  of  the  children  of  men.  If  its  view  of  religion  be  true,  this 
misfortune  cannot  be  helped ;  but  any  how,  it  is  a  misfortune 
and  not  a  privilege  about  which  it  is  so  proud.  The  following 
almost  grotesque  instance  of  this  earthly  view  of  things  incidentally 
occurs  in  a  later  place  in  the  volume  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Haweis, 
of  whom  by  and  bye  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  This  gentleman, 
on  being  deprived  of  his  curacy  in  Oxford  by  the  bishop  of  the 
day,  appealed,  but  fruitlessly,  to  Seeker  the  primate.  On  which 
our  biographer,  protesting  against  the  '^  abused  authority  of  the 
bishop,"  observes — "  In  this  way  was  Mr.  Haweis  deprived  of 
his  curacy  without  redress;  yet  he  had  influence,  and  was  of  a 
good  family,  long  resident  in  Cornwall,  and  well  known  as  Haweis 
of  St. Coose.  His  mother,  Miss  Bridgman  Willyams,  was  the  only 
daughter  of,  &c.  8cc.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  last  Baron 
Sandys  of  the  Vines,  &c.  8cc.,  whose  eldest  sister,  Hester,  was 
grand-daughter  and  heiress  of,  &c.  &c. — p.  414.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  **  member  of  the  noble  houses  of  Huntingdon  and  Fer- 
rers'' has  been  taught  by  his  own  people,  that  whatever  excuse 
may  be  made  for  a  bishop's  acting  vigorously  towards  snobs  or 
parvenus,  none  at  all  of  any  sort  or  kind  can  be  made  for  his  curb- 
ing well-connected  ranters  or  gentlemanlike  heretics:  the  very 
idea  of  which  argues  a  degree  of  presumption  which  need  but  be 
recorded  to  receive  the  deserved  condemnation  of  an  impartial 
posterity. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  not  exempt  from  the  same  weakness, — 
weakness,  that  is,  in  men  who  had  so  little  pity  for  those  who 
deferred  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  speaks,  to  take  one  in- 
stance out  of  many,  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  ^*  condescending 
letter;"  he  is  ^*  ashamed  to  think  she  will  admit  him  under  her 
roof,"  and  is  '*  quite  astonished  at  her  ladyship's  condescension.^' — 
p.  91*  Now  was  this  the  language  of  Elisha  towards  the  Shu- 
nammite,  who  was  "  a  great  woman  ?"  Did  he  talk  of  her  con- 
descension, or  did  she  fall  down  and  "  catch  him  by  the  feet?" 
Yet  what  was  Elisha's  power  of  miracles  to  that  which  Whitfield 
claimed  for  himself  as  being  a  minister  of  **  the  everlasting 
gospel" — the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  of  miraculous 
conversion  to  the  souls  of  thousands  ?  There  is  something  pain- 
fully extravagant  in  the  cast  of  the  sentence,  in  which  the  words 
last  quoted  occur : — He  is  *'  quite  astonished  at  her  ladyship's 
condescension,  and  the  unmerited  superabounding  grace  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  has  loved,"  8cc.  We  do  not  wish  to  bear 
hard  upon  the  words  of  a  simple-hearted  and  grateful  person, 
occurring  in  a  note  not  intended  for  preservation ;  but  seeing  as 
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we  do  a  certain  general  leaning  in  his  school  of  religion  towards 
sycophancy,  we  may  fairly  take  this  casual  instance  of  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  it,  not  the  less  real  because  spontaneous. 

One  great  deficiency  in  the  work  before  us  lies  in  the  dates, 
which  occur  so  scantily  and  irregularly,  that  were  we  ever  so 
desirous,  we  should  not  be  able  to  contemplate  the  countess  in 
herself^  or  determine  what  she  was^  and  how  she  became  such. 
As  far  as  we  can  discover,  she  did  not  know  nor  had  heard  Mr. 
Whitfield  for  some  years  ufter  what  is  called  her  conversion,  which 
was  mainly  owing  to  her  sister-in-law^  Lady  Margaret  Hastings. 
She  is  thus  described  by  her  biographer^  whose  account  would 
have  been  more  interesting  had  he  given  the  authorities  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

"  Lady  Huntingdon  was  unquestionably  formed  for  eminence.  Her 
tender  age  exhibited  a  fine  dawn  of  her  mature  excellence,  and  she  gave 
early  presages  of  proving  highly  useful  and  ornamental  to  society,  if 
permitted  to  arrive  at  those  years  necessary  for  maturing  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  Her  endowments  were  much  above  the  ordinary 
standard.  She  possessed  a  highly  intelligent  mind,  an  extraordinary 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  brilliant  fancy,  a  retentive  memory^  a  strong 
clear  understanding,  and  a  sound  judgment,  much  improved  by  reading, 
conversation,  deep  thought  and  observation.  Her  knowledge  of  man* 
kind,  even  at  an  early  age,  and  her  penetration  into  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  were  admirable.  Though  she 
was  obliged,  from  her  situation  in  life,  to  mix  with  others  in  fashionable 
amusements,  an  attachment  to  them,  or  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  was 
not  the  foible  of  her  discerning  and  contemplative  mind.  Though  not 
a  regular  beauty,  she  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the  charms  of  her  sex  ; 
her  person  was  noble,  commanding  respect — her  countenance  was  the 
living  picture  of  her  miud,  and  united  in  it,  in  a  happy  combination, 
both  the  great  and  the  condescending.  This  engaging  exterior  was 
animated  by  a  soul,  lively  and  ardent  in  its  pursuits,  and  enriched  with 
those  qualities  which  the  world  highly  esteems  and  pronounces  very 
good."— pp.  9—10. 

She  had  religious  impressions  from  a  very  early  age,  and  when 
she  grew  up  she  made  it  her  prayer  '^  that  she  might  marry  into  a 
serious  family.  None/'  continues  the  memoir,  **  kept  up  more 
of  the  ancient  dignity  and  propriety  than  the  house  of  Huntingdon; 
the  family  possessed  a  sort  of  decorum  which  she  perhaps  mistook 
for  religion."  Here  then  she  found  the  solution  of  her  pious 
anxiety,  and  was  married,  or  in  our  author  s  language,  "  united 
in  love's  inviolable  bonds,"  in  1728,  when  she  was  of  the  age  of 
21,  to  Theophilus,  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who,  he  accord- 
ingly tells  us,  '*  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Francis,  &c. 
Sue,,  who  married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  to 
Henry  Cole,  Lord  Montacute,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Richard  Cole, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
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daughter  to  George  Plantagenet^  Duke  of  Clarence,  &g.  Scc." — 
p.  8.     Our  biographer  then  proceeds  in  the  following  strain  : — 

"  At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  Lady  Huntingdon  discovered  an  ele- 
vated turn  of  mind :  she  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  divine 
things^  a  feeling  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  her  conduct,  in 
leading  her  to  read  the  Word  of  God  with  great  diligence.  She  mani- 
fested an  extraordinary  turn  for  religious  meditation ;  and  repeatedly 
felt  the  most  awful  convictions  of  the  certainty  and  eternal  duration  of  a 
future  state. 

"  Her  conversation  was  modest,  and  her  whole  conduct  marked  with 
a  degree  of  rectitude,  not  usually  to  be  found  in  early  life.  After  her 
marriage,  she  manifested  a  particularly  serious  deportment ;  and  though 
sometimes  at  Court,  yet  in  visiting  the  higher  circles,  she  took  no  plea- 
sure in  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  great. 

**  At  Donnington  Park,  she  was  the  Lady  Bountiful  among  her  neigh- 
bours and  dependants,  though,  as  she  herself  afterwards  felt  and  de- 
clared, going  about  to  establish  her  own  righteousness,  she  endeavoured, 
by  prayer  and  fasting  and  alms-deeds,  to  commend  herself  to  the  favour 
of  the  Most  High.  For^  notwithstanding  the  early  appearance  of  piety 
in  Lady  Huntingdon,  it  is  evident  she  eontinued  for  many  years  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  the  true  nature  of  that  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God 
to  every  one  that  believes.  She  aspired  after  rectitude,  and  was  anxious 
to  possess  every  moral  perfection — she  counted  much  upon  the  dignity 
of  human  nature^  and  was  ambitious  to  act  in  a  manner  becoming  her 
exalted  ideas  of  that  dignity.  And  here  her  ladyship  outstripped  the 
multitude  in  an  uncommon  degree:  she  was  rigidly  just  in  her  dealings, 
and  inflexibly  true  to  her  word  ;  she  was  a  strict  observer  of  her  several 
duties  in  every  relation  of  life;  her  sentiments  were  liberal,  and  her 
charity  profuse  5  she  was  prudent  in  her  conduct,  and  conrteous  in  her 
deportment  5  she  was  a  diligent  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a  streouoas 
advocate  for  virtue ;  she  was  frequent  in  her  sacred  meditations,  and 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  public  worship.  Possessed  of  so  many  moral 
accomplishments,  while  she  was  admired  by  the  worid,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  should  cast  a  look  of  self  complacency  upon  her  character,  and 
consider  herself,  with  respect  to  her  attainments  in  virtue,  abundantly 
superior  to  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  But  while  the  countess 
was  taken  up  in  congratulating  herself  upon  her  own  fancied  eminence 
in  piety,  she  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  that  inward  and  universal 
change  of  heart,  wrought  by  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  which  new  principles  are  established  in  the  mind,  new  inclina- 
tions are  imparted,  and  new  objects  pursued." — pp.  10 — 11. 

Now  here  we  must  stop  and  comment.  It  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  have  been  told  the  authority  on  which  this 
rounded  and  effective  description  is  given.  Is  it  doctrinal  or  is 
it  historical?  is  it  founded  on  antecedent  grounds  or  on  evidence? 
is  it  what  the  biographer  thinks  must  in  its  degree  take  place  in 
every  one  under  Lady  Huntingdon's  circumstances,  before  con- 
version, and  therefore  did  necessarily  did  take  place  in  her  in- 
stance inclusive,  or  is  it  a  statement  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact  in  the 
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particular  case,  delivered  to  him  on  testimony,  as  it  stands  in  his 
pages  ?  If  it  is  the  latter,  we  have  nothing  to  remark  upon  it,  of 
course,  except  that  we  are  very  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are 
truly  sorry  and  shocked  to  be  told  that  a  young  person,  such  as 
Lady  Huntingdon,  engaged  in  a  course  of  such  excellent  deeds, 
should  have  been  imbued  with  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Pelagian  heresy.  Far  from  denying  the  possibility,  as  we  are, 
on  the  supposition  of  alleged  testimony,  admitting  the  fact;  and  far 
from  extenuating  its  guilt,  we  denounce  it.  She  was,  in  that  case, 
as  we  fully  admit,  an  absolute  heretic,  and  was  formally  excluded 
from  all  Christian  hope,  while  she  so  remained,  except  on  the 
ground  of  invincible  ignorance.  However,  what  seems  to  us 
more  probable  is,  that  her  biographer  takes  the  fact  for  granted, 
of  her  being  what  he  describes  her,  on  the  ground,  which  he  also 
takes  for  granted,  and  most  unwarrantably,  that  all  parties  in  the 
Church  will  confess  such  to  be  in  matter  of  fact  the  state  of  per- 
sons before  what  he  would  denominate  conversion,  however  they 
may  differ  from  each  other,  whether  it  is  a  praiseworthy  state  or 
not.  We  believe  that  he  considers  that  persons,  for  instance, 
who  agree  with  ourselves,  hold  such  doctrine  as  he  attributes  to 
Lady  Huntingdon,  in  express  words,  only  of  course,  not  allowing 
that  it  is  unscriptural  or  Pelagian.  We  should  say  that  he  sup- 
posed us  to  hold,  not  only  that  it  is  right  '*  to  aspire  after  recti- 
tude," and  to  be  *'  anxious  to  possess  every  moral  perfection,'* — 
an  opinion,  to  which  we  most  humbly  plead  guilty, — but,  that  it 
is  also  right,  as  he  proceeds,  to  **  count  muck  upon  the  dignity  of 
kuman  nature,**  and  to  be  *^  ambitious  to  act  in  a.manner  becoming 
that  dignity,"  a  tenet  which,  understood,  as  it  must  be,  of  the 
nature  in  which  we  are  born,  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  sheer  Pela- 
gianism.  However,  all  this  is  the  mere  illusion  of  persons  who 
^'ill  not  inquire  into  facts.  We  do  not  believe  that  many  persons, 
so  exact  as  the  Countess  is  described  in  the  above  passage,  do 
habitually  look  with  *'  self-complacency  on  their  character,  and 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  superiority  to  the  common  herd 
of  mankind."  We  have  never  met  with  such,  or  heard  of  such  on 
good  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  to  go  no  further,  it  is  not  an 
every-day  matter  to  find  persons  *'  modest  in  conversation," — 
of  ''  serious  deportment, " — **  Ladies  Bountiful  among  their  de- 
pendents,"— used  to  **  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-deeds." — "  rigidly 
just," — "  inflexibly  true," — "  strict  observers  of  relative  duties," — 
•'  liberal  in  sentiment," — **  courteous  in  deportment," — **  diligent 
inquirers  after  truth," — and  '*  strenuous  advocates  for  virtue." 
We  should  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  many  such  persons 
our  noble  cadet  himself  has  fallen  in  with ;  and  next  whether 
they  were  all,  as  he  describes  Lady  Huntingdon,  Pelagians;  and 
further,  whether  they  were  sufficient  to  make  so  certain  an  iuduc« 
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tion  of  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  safe  to  pronounce,  without 
special  testimony  to  the  point,  that  such  was  the  case  with  Lady 
Huntingdon.  When  persons  who  so  speak  are  pressed  on  the 
subject,  they  sometimes  proceed  to  tell  us,  that  they  themselves, 
before  their  conversion,  are  instances  in  point,  having  been  at 
once  thus  endowed  and  thus  inflated,  and  thus  they  reduce  mo- 
dest people  to  silence.  Now,  that  they  were  at  such  a  time  of 
their  life  very  self-conceited,  arrogant,  opiniated,  and  well  satis- 
fied with  their  religious  prospects,  we  admit  is  very  possible; 
perhaps  they  are  more  or  less  so  still.  This  is  not  our  difficulty ; 
but  whether  they  were  so  wonderfully  good,  so  angelically  perfect, 
as  they  describe.  We  think  the  probability  is,  that  they  might  be 
amiable,  correct,  benevolent,  just,  exemplary  in  their  social  rela- 
tions, diligent  in  their  calling,  observant  of  the  forms  of  religion, 
but  that  they  had  a  low  standard  of  moral  excellence,  that  thej 
had  no  lively  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  reconciled  to  God, 
that  they  thought  little  about  the  next  world,  and  had  inadequate 
ideas  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature :  that  they  were  content  to 
live  as  they  were,  and  let  religious  matters  take  their  chance. 
This  is  very  difierent  from  that  perfection  of  virtue,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extravagance  of  pride  on  the  other,  of  which  the  writer 
before  us  conceives ;  and  something  like  this  probably,  though 
in  a  higher  scale  of  excellence,  might  be  the  Countess's  state  of 
mind  in  her  first  years.  Probably  she  was,  as  afterwards,  full  of 
benevolent  plans,  and  bent  upon  doing  her  duty,  but  with  insuf- 
ficient ideas  of  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  Christian  perfection, 
of  her  natural  weakness,  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  of  the 
imperfection  and  guilt  adhering  to  her  daily  life,  and  of  the  great 
miracle  of  Divine  Mercy  in  which  the  Gospel  centres.  She  was 
neither  so  perfect  nor  so  self-righteous  as  perhaps  she  afterwards 
painted  herself  in  memory;  exemplary  indeed  in  conduct,  yet  par- 
tially ignorant,  as  all  young  people  must  be,  of  Christian  truth  and 
her  own  heart.  However,  we  repeat,  if  her  biographer's  painting 
be  correct,  we  say  not  a  word  in  her  defence.  Were  her  holiness 
like  an  archangePs,  pride  would  utterly  spoil  it,  or  rather  would 
prove  that  it  was  but  hollow  and  counterfeit ;  we  do  not  argue 
against  doctrines  or  facts,  we  only  are  jealous  of  theories. 

We  suppose  the  following  narrative  belongs  to  what  the  author 
would  call  her  time  of  darkness,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  point.     It  is  curious,  if  it  does  not. 

"  At  one  period  of  her  life,  Lady  Huntingdon  appears  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  political  questions.  Her  sentiments  were  conform- 
able  with  those  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  administration  i  and  she 
was  much  connected  with  the  courtiers  of  that  day.  A  little  incident 
which  occurred  at  this  period  will  serve  to  mark  the  natural  ardour  of 
her  character.    There  were  some  stormy  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
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in  May,  1738,  on  the  depredations  of  the  Spanish,  in  which  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon, Lord  Hervey,  and  others  of  his  intimate  friends  took  a  leading 
{>art.  Her  ladyship  expressed  her  intention  of  being  present,  though 
adies  were  excluded.  '  At  the  last  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,' 
says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  '  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  auditors  ;  consequently  the  fair  sex  were 
excluded,  and  the  gallery  destined  to  the  sole  use  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding  which  determination^  a  tribe  of  dames  re- 
solved to  show,  on  this  occasion^  that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist 
them.  These  heroines  were.  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Westmoreland,  Lady  Cobham, 
Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  and  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  Lady  Frances  Saunderson.  I  am  thus 
particular  in  their  names,  since  I  looked  upon  them  to  be  the  boldest 
assertors  and  most  resigned  sufferers  for  liberty  I  ever  read  of.  They 
presented  themselves  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Sir  William  Saunderson  respectfully  informed  them  that  the  Chancellor 
bad  made  an  order  against  their  admittance.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  as  head  of  the  squadron,  '  pished  *  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere 
lawyer,  and  desired  Sir  William  to  let  them  up  stairs  privately.  After 
some  modest  refusals,  he  swore  he  would  not  admit  them.  Her  Grace> 
with  a  noble  warmth,  answered,  they  would  come  in,  in  spite  of  the 
Chancellor  and  the  whole  House.  This  being  reported,  the  Peers  re- 
solved to  starve  them  out ;  an  order  was  made  that  the  doors  should  not 
be  opened  till  they  had  raised  the  siege.  These  Amazons  now  showed 
themselves  qualified  for  the  duty  even  of  foot-soldiers ;  they  stood  there 
till  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  sustenance,  every  now  and  then  plying 
vollies  of  thumps,  kicks  and  raps,  with  so  much  violence  against  the 
door  that  the  speakers  of  the  House  were  scarce  heard..  When  the  Lords 
were  not  to  be  conquered  by  this,  the  two  duchesses  (very  well  apprized 
of  the  use  of  stratagems  in  war)  commanded  a  silence  of  half  an  hour ; 
and  the  Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain  proof  of  their  absence 
(the  Commons  also  being  very  impatient  to  enter),  gave  orders  for  the 
opening  of  the  door,  upon  which  they  all  rushed  in,  pushed  aside  their 
competitors,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front  rows  of  the  gallery. 
They  stayed  there  till  after  eleven,  when  the  House  rose  ;  and  during 
that  debate  gave  applause,  and  showed  marks  of  dislike,  not  only  by 
smiles  and  winks  (which  have  always  been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but 
by  noisy  laughs  and  apparent  contempts,  which  is  supposed  the  true 
reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey  spoke  so  miserably.'  " — pp.  23 — 24. 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  far  from  being  the  only  person  of  her 
own  rank  on  whom,  in  that  languid  and  dreary  time,  the  freshness 
and  earnestness  of  the  Methodist  movement  exerted  an  influence. 
Many  were  permanently  impressed  by  it;  and  more  were  affected. 
We  will  extract  two  very  different  letters  of  noble  ladies,  neither  of 
whom,  however^  were  persuaded  by  the  solicitations  of  the  zealous 
person  whom  they  address.  The  first  is  from  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

My  dear  Lady  Huntingdon  is  always  so  very  good  to  me^  and  I 
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really  do  feel  so  rery  sensibly  all  your  kindness  and  attention,  that  I 
must  accept  your  very  obliging  inyitation  to  accompany  you  to  hear  Mr. 
Whitfield,  though  I  am  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold. 
Your  concern  for  my  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  is  very  oblig- 
ing, and  I  do  hope  I  shall  be  the  better  for  all  your  excellent  advice. 
God  knows^  we  all  need  mendings  and  none  more  than  m3rself.  I  have 
lived  to  see  great  changes  in  the  world — ^have  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
myself — and  now  hope,  in  my  old  days^  to  obtain  mercy  from  Grod^  as  I 
never  expect  any  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow-creatures.  The  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  Lady  Townshend,  and  Lady  Cobham,  were  exceedingly  pleased 
with  many  observations  in  Mr.  Whitfield's  sermon  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  which  has  made  me  lament  ever  since  that  I  did  not  hear  it,  as 
it  might  have  been  the  means  of  doing  me  some  good — for  good,  alas, 
I  DO  WANT  :  but  where,  among  the  corrupt  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam,  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Your  ladyship  must  direct  me.  You  are  all 
goodness  and  kindness,  and  I  often  wish  I  had  a  portion  of  it.  Women 
of  wit,  beauty,  and  quality,  cannot  bear  too  many  humiliating  truths — 
they  shock  our  pride.  But  we  must  die-^we  must  converse  with  earth 
and  worms ! 

'^  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your  excel- 
lent spouse.  A  more  amiable  man  I  do  not  know  than  Lord  Hunting- 
don."— p.  25. 

The  second  note  is  from  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  James  the  Second. 

^'  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  information  concerning  the  Methodist 
preachers  ^  their  doctrines  are  most  repulsive,  and  strongly  tinctured 
with  impertinence  and  disrespect  towards  their  superiors,  in  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  level  all  ranks,  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions.  It  is 
monstrous  to  be  told,  that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common 
wretches  that  crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive  and  insult- 
ing }  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  relish  any  sen- 
timent so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding. 

"  Your  ladyship  does  me  infinite  honour  by  your  obliging  inquiries 
after  my  health.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  your  kind  offer  of  ac- 
companying roe  to  hear  your  favourite  preacher,  and  shall  wait  your 
arrival.  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  insists  on  my  patronizing  her  on 
this  occasion;  consequently  she  will  be  an  addition  to  our  party." — p.  27. 

At  a  time  when  the  Church  showed  her  tokens  so  faintly^  the 
bold  and  energetic  preaching  of  such  men  as  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field, expending  itself  moreover  on  the  inculcation  of  one  or  two 
neglected  truths,  spoke  to  the  consciences  of  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
whether  men  were  wearied  or  sated  with  the  carnal  state  in  which 
their  lives  were  passing  away.  They  were  preachers  of  repentance 
to  those  who  needed  repentance;  while  they  failed  to  persuade  the 
will,  still  they  convinced  the  reason,  and  were  admired  and  revered, 
even  if  not  followed.  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  among  those 
of  whom  the  Methodistic  party  had  hopes.  Various  of  his  words 
and  deeds,  such  as  are  commonly  caught  at  and  made  moch  of  in 
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the  case  of  princes,  are  adduced  to  prove  that  he  favoured  or  even 
shared  in  the  movement.  When  his  difference  with  his  father 
led  him  to  keep  his  own  court.  Lady  Huntingdon  attended  it : 
her  husband.  Lord  Ferrers,  and  other  of  her  friends  being  the 
Prince's  political  supporters.  One  day  the  Prince  inquired  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  "  where  my  Lady  Huntingdon  was,  that 
she  so  seldom  visited  the  circle  ?"  On  Lady  Charlotte  replying 
that  probably  she  was  *'  praying  with  the  beggars ;"  tlie  Prince, 
turning  to  her,  said,  "  Lady  Charlotte,  when  I  am  dying,  I  think 
I  shall  be  happy  to  seize  the  skirt  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  mantle, 
to  lift  me  up  with  her  to  Heaven." — p.  175.  Such  a  speech  in 
a  royal  mouth  surely  gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the  speaker ; 
such  is  our  judgment  of  it;  but  we  marvel  that  the  Calvinistic 
biographer  of  Lady  Huntingdon  allows  it  to  pass  without  a  pro- 
test. Surely  be  must  feel  in  his  heart,  that  under  the  language  of 
Scripture  it  savours  of  what  he  considers  the  leaven  of  Popery, 
that  it  interferes  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
ascribes  to  Lady  Huntingdon  works  of  supererogation,  tends  to 
saint  worship,  and  encourages  the  notion  that  the  intervention  of 
one  man  can  be  of  service  to  the  soul  of  another.  What  indeed 
is  the  Prince's  mode  of  speech  but  the  ^'gathering  us  together 
under  the  feet  of  Thine  elect,"  of  the  semi-popish  Andrews,  or 
*'  his  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust,"  of  an  earlier  period  ?  We 
do  not  think  it  would  have  been  passed  without  remark,  had  it 
been  found  in  certain  publications  of  this  day  which  could  be 
named.  Upon  the  Prince's  death  the  Countess  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lyttleton,  who  had  been  his  principal  secretary,  to  ascertain  bis 
feelings  and  sentiments  at  the  close  of  life.  Little  could  be  ascer* 
tained,  yet  that  little  was  what  she  considered  satisfactory, 

"  It  18  certain,"  she  says,  ^'  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  Dr. 
Doddridge's  works,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Princess,  and  has 
been  heard  to  express  bis  approbation  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
bad  frequent  arguments  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  thought  his 
Royal  Highness  fast  verging  towards  Methodism,  the  doctrine  of  which 
he  was  very  curious  to  ascertain.  His  lordship  told  me  that  he  went 
more  than  once  privately  to  hear  Mr.  Whitfield,  with  whom  he  said  he 
was  much  pleased.'* — p.  175. 

L«ord  Bolingbroke  himself  was  practised  upon  by  the  zealous 
Countess,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  such  as  him,  if  the 
hopes  she  cherished  of  him  had  been  fulfilled.  She  says  of  him 
and  his  wife,  the  Marchioness  of  Viletta, — *'  Of  Lord  Boling- 
broke and  the  Marchioness  I  sometimes  have  a  hope;  they  attend 
with  such  regularity,  and  hear  with  such  apparent  attention." 

"  ^e  was  seldom  in  her  company,"  says  our  biographer,  '^  without  dis- 
cussing some  topic  beneficial  to  his  eternal  interests,  and  be  always  paid 
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the  utmost  respect  and  deference  to  her  ladyship's  opinion.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said,  '  How  does  your  ladyship  reconcile  prayer  to  Grod  for  par- 
ticular blessings  with  absolute  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  V  '  Very 
easily/  replied  the  Countess,  'just  as  if  I  was  to  offer  a  petition  to  a 
monarch  of  whose  kindness  and  wisdom  I  have  the  highest  opinion.  In 
such  a  case  my  language  would  be,  I  wish  you  to  bestow  on  me  such 
a  favour ;  but  your  majesty  knows  better  than  I  how  far  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you,  or  right  in  itself  to  grant  my  desire.  I  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  humbly  presenting  my  petition,  and  leave  the  event  of 
it  entirely  to  you.'** — p.  180. 

Whatever  might  be  this  unhappy  man's  opinion  of  the  Countess's 
intellectual  depth,  which  was  perhaps  not  more  respectful  than 
her  biographer's  opinion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's^*  to  judge  by  his 
mode  of  relating  the  anecdote,  Bolingbroke  doubtless  was  struck 
by  what  was  better  than  all  philosophy,  her  singleness  of  purpose 
in  subjecting  all  matters  of  this  world  to  the  interests  of  the 
world  unseen.  Unbelievers  and  sceptics,  living  apart  from  the 
action,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  religious  world,  are  so  far  in  a 
condition  to  judge  impartially  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of 
those  who  are  in  it,  and  consistency  is  just  the  very  quality  to 
which  they  give  the  praise,  which  belongs,  and  which  they  cannot 
give,  to  truth.  Hence  they  will  often  admire  and  defend  extreme 
thinkers  of  whatever  cast  of  opinion,  while  they  despise  those 
who  move  forward,  or  rather  sideways  or  crossways,  on  two  or 
three  principles  at  once.  This  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  respect  for  Lady  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Whitfield, 
and  others  of  their  party,  and,  as  the  following  story  shows,  for 
Calvin. 

"  The  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  in  his  Comments  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, relates  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Dr.  Church,  on  the  authority  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  by  his  lordship  himself.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  one  day 
sitting  in  his  house  at  Battersea,  reading  Calvin's  Institutes,  when  he 
received  a  morning  visit  from  Dr.  Church.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
he  asked  the  Doctor  if  he  could  guess  what  the  book  was  which  then 
lay  before  him ;  '  and  which,'  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '  I  have  been 
studying  V  '  No,  really,  my  Lord  I  cannot,*  quoth  the  Doctor.  '  It  is 
Calvin's  Institutes,'  said  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  *  What  do  you  think  of 
these  matters,  Doctor  ? '  '  Oh,  my  Lord,  we  don't  think  about  such 
antiquated  stuff;  we  teach  the  plain  doctrines  of  virtue  and  morality, 
and  have  long  laid  aside  those  abstruse  points  about  grace.'  '  Look 
you,  Doctor,*  said  Lord  Bolingbroke, '  you  know  I  don't  believe  the 
bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation  -,  but  they  who  do  can  never  defend  it  on 
any  principles  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.  To  say  truth  I  have  at  times 
been  almost  persuaded  to  believe  it  upon  this  view  of  things  5  and  there 

*  He  is  said  to  have  approved  and  advised  the  pablication  of  a  lYeatiae  on  the 
Inutility  and  Inefficacy  of  Prayer,  written  by  Middleton. 
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is  one  argument  which  has  gone  very  far  with  me  in  behalf  of  its  au- 
thenticity^ which  is,  that  the  belief  in  it  exists  upon  earth,  even  when 
committed  to  the  care  of  such  as  you,  who  pretend  to  believe  it^  and  yet 
deny  the  principles  on  which  it  is  defensible."' — p.  179. 

And  be  speaks  thus  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field :— 

"  He  is  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  our  times.  He  has  the  most 
commanding  eloquence  I  ever  heard  in  any  person — his  abilities  are  very 
considerable — his  zeal  unquenchable,  and  his  piety  and  excellence  genu- 
ine, unquestionable.  The  bishops  and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  are 
very  angry  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  represent  him  as  a  hypocrite,  an 
enthusiast ;  but  this  is  not  astonishing,  there  is  so  little  real  good  or  ho- 
nesty among  them.  Your  ladyship  will  be  somewhat  amused  at  hearing 
that  the  King  has  recommended  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  that  Mr. 
Whitfield  should  be  advanced  to  the  bench,  as  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  preaching.  What  a  keen,  what  a  biting  remark !  but  how 
just  and  how  well  earned  by  those  mitred  lords." — pp.  179,  180. 

It  is  no  proof  that  the  bishops  or  clergy  of  Whitfield's  day  were 
in  an  inactive  state  because  a  king  like  George  II.  or  a  peer  like 
Bolingbroke  chose  to  be  witty  upon  them ;  but  we  fear  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  without  going  for  it  to  the  work  before  us,  of 
the  incapable,  or  (if  we  may  use  a  strong  word)  the  imbecile 
policy  of  the  Establishment  of  the  day  in  dealing  with  this  living 
and  vigorous  offspring,  of  which  to  its  horror  and  perplexity  it  had 
been  delivered.  The  Catholic  Church,  unfettered  by  time  or 
place,  and  embracing  by  her  very  profession  all  nations,  all 
classes,  all  professions,  and  all  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
ought  never  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  any  possible  occurrence 
which  meets  her  in  her  onward  course.  Her  territory  is  the  world 
physical  and  moral:  and  to  profess  or  show  ignorance  would 
be  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Her's  is  the  universal  science  which 
assigns  to  each  fact  or  doctrine  its  true  position,  and  the  universal 
rule  which  places  each  individual  mind  at  its  proper  post.  She 
offers  to  engage  all  comers,  whether  they  come  as  knights  of  chi- 
valry, or  with  the  weapons  of  the  schools.  But  at  the  period  in 
question  she  was  under  eclipse  or  at  least  behind  a  thick  fog  in 
these  our  northern  parts.  She  indeed  herself  was  ever  what  she  has 
been,  for  she  is  one ;  but  the  English  Establishment,  which  is  the 
aspect  in  which  she  looks  and  has  looked  upon  us  from  her  native 
heavens,  sent  out  at  that  time  a  wan  and  feeble  ray,  and  exerted 
a  languid  influence,  and  was  as  little  able  to  warn  and  guide  her 
children  as  the  moon  is  to  cheer  the  shivering  wayfarer  and  to 
light  him  amid  the  perils  of  wilderness  or  morass.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  doubtless  had  their  places  in  her  economy,  as  truly  as 
St.  Francis,  or  St.  Philip  Neri,  had  there  been  minds  able  and 
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free  to  solve  the  problem*  Repeotaoce  and  conversion  have  their 
place  in  the  gospel  and  the  Church;  field  preaching  has  its  place; 
the  poor  have  their  place;  and  if  that  place  cannot  be  found  in  an 
existing  system^  which  claims  to  be  the  Church,  that  system  is  so 
far  but  the  figure  of  the  Jewish  polity,  not  of  that  which  oversha- 
dows the  whole  earth  and  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart 

But  such  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  the  English  Church 
at  that  day.  It  saw  there  was  excellence  in  the  Methodistic 
system^t  saw  there  was  evil; — ^it  saw  there  was  strength — it 
saw  there  was  weakness ; — it  praised  the  good — ^it  censured  the 
bad ;«— it  feared  its  strength-^t  ridiculed  the  weakness  :  and  that 
was  all.  It  had  no  one  clear  consistent  view  of  Methodism  as  a 
phenomenon  :  it  did  not  take  it  as  a  whole — it  did  not  meet  it — 
it  gave  out  no  authoritative  judgment  on  it — it  formed  no  defi- 
nition of  it — it  had  no  line  of  policy  towards  it — it  could  but 
speak  of  it  negatively,  as  going  too  far,  or  vaguely,  as  wanting 
in  discretion  and  temper  ;  whereas  it  on  the  contrary,  faulty  as  it 
was,  was  a  living  acting  thing,  which  spoke  and  did,  and  made 
progress,  amid  the  scattered,  unconnected  and  inconsistent  notions 
of  religion  which  were  feebly  opposed  to  it.  The  volume  under 
review  affords  us  a  number  of  instances  of  this  want  of  precision 
and  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  Established  Church,  some 
of  which  shall  be  given  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said. 

The  amiable  Bishop  Benson  of  Gloucester  had  been  Lady 
Huntingdon's  tutor.  On  the  Countess's  adopting  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  Reformers,  her  husband,  says  the  author,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  must  of  course  be  taken  with  allowance  as  that 
of  an  opponent, "  recommended  her  to  converse  with  "  the  bishop, 
'^  and  with  this  request  she  readily  complied.  The  bishop  was 
accordingly  sent  for*'  (!)  we  suppose  as  the  Sbunammite  sent  for 
Elisha, ''  and  he  attempted  to  convince  her  ladyship  of  the  unne- 
cessary strictness  of  her  sentiments  and  conduct." 

"  But  she,"  continues  the  narrator,  **  pressed  bim  so  hard  with  Scrip- 
tare,  brought  so  many  arguments  from  tbe  Articles  and  Homilies,  and 
so  plainly  and  fkitbfnlly  urged  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility  of  his 
station,  under  tbe  Great  Head  of  tbe  Chnrch,  that  bis  temper  was 
ruffled^  and  be  rose  up  in  haste  to  depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had 
ever  laid  bis  bands  upon  George  Whitfield,  to  whom  he  attributed  the 
change  wrought  in  her  ladyship.  *  My  Lord,'  said  the  Countess, '  mark 
my  words :  when  you  are  on  your  dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the 
few  ordinations  you  will  reflect  upon  with  complacence.'  The  bishop's 
conduct  at  that  solemn  season  verified  her  prediction,  for  when  near 
his  death,  he  sent  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Whitfield  as  a  token  of  his  regard 
and  veneration,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers  !" 
—p.  18. 

Bishop  Lavington  of  Exeter  got  into  circumstances  in  which 
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he  was  obliged  to  send  Lady  Huntingdon  an  apology,  which  was 
forthwith  inserted  in  the  papers^  *'  for  the  harsh  and  unjust  cen- 
sures which  he  was  led  to  pass  on  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
ffom  the  supposition  that  they  were  in  some  measure  concerned 
in,  or  had  countenanced  '^  an  imposition  by  which  he  had  been 
made  to  seem  favourable  to  their  opinions ;  and  he  requested  them 
to  ''accept  his  unfeigned  regret  at  having  unjustly  wounded  their 
feelings,  and  exposed  them  to  the  odium  of  the  world." — p.  96. 
At  another  time  when  Whitfield  was  preaching  at  Exeter,  *^  the 
bishop  and  several  of  his  clergy  stood  near  him,  and  saw  ten- 
thousand  people  awe-struck  by  his  appeals,"  p.  127 :  a  type  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Established  Church  during  the  whole  movement. 

On  the  other  band,  no  one  can  complain  of  Bishop  Hurd,  in 
the  following  anecdote,  on  the  score  of  his  not  enunciating  a  broad 
principle,  but  how  it  consists  witii  the  principle  upon  which  he 
was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  does  not  appear. 

"The  Venerable  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  being  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  frequently,  bad  observed  a  poor  man  remarkably  attentive, 
and  made  him  some  little  presents.  After  a  while  he  missed  his  humble 
auditor,  and  meeting  him,  said,  *' John,  how  is  it  I  do  not  see  you  in  the 
aisle  as  usual  ?"  John,  with  some  hesitation,  replied,  *'  My  lord,  I  hope 
yoa  will  not  be  offended,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  I  went  the  other 
day  to  bear  the  Methodists,  and  I  understood  their  plain  words  so  much 
better^  that  I  have  attended  them  ever  since  j''  the  Bishop  put  his  hand 
into  bis  pocket,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  with  words  to  this  effect, — *  God 
bless  you,  and  go  where  you  can  receive  the  greatest  profit  to  your  souV  " 
—pp.  18,  19. 

''  An  instance  of  episcopal  candour,"  truly  adds  our  biographer, 
"  well  worth  recording." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  withdraws  Mn 
Haweis's  license,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  refuses  to  license  him 
10  Westminster,  of  which  he  also  held  the  deanery ;  the  Bishop  of 
London  silences  Mr.  Romaine  in  London, and  refuses  Mr.  Fletcher 
leave  to  preach  to  the  French  prisoners  at  Tunbridge. 

But  again,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  attends  '^  the  ministry  of  Mr^ 
Whitfield,  Mr. Romaine,  and  Mr.  Fletcher," at  Lady  Huntingdon's 
chapel  at  Bath,  and,  on  receiving  Mr.  Maxfield  at  Mr.  Wesley's 
particular  recommendation,  says,  '^  Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that 
good  naan,  that  he  may  not  work  himself  to  death." — p.  33. 

Contrariwise,  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York,  says  to 
Mr.  CoDjers  on  his  visitation  sermon,  •*  Well,  Conyers,  you  have 
given  us  a  fine  sermon."  "  I  am  glad,"  replies  the  doctor,  *'  it 
meets  the  approbation  of  your  grace.'*  *'  Approbation !  appro-^ 
bation  !"  replied  the  archbishop,  "  if  you  go  on  preaching  such 
stuff  you  will  drive  all  your  parish  mad.     Were  you  to  inculcate 
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the  morality  of  Socrate»,  it  would  do  more  good  than  canting 
about  the  new  birth." — p.  280. 

The  churchwardens  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  not 
being  able  to  deprive  Mr.  Romaine  of  the  lectureship,  refuse  to 
light  the  church,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  lighted  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  exerts  his  influence  in  the  diocese  of  London  to 
put  an  end  to  this  vexatious  opposition.—  p.  36 1. 

Mr.  Berridge's  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  shall  be 
given  in  his  own  words  : — 

*'  Soon  after  I  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Everton,  says  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge,  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  were  deserted,  and  mine  so 
over-crowded,  that  the  'squire  *  who  did  not  like  strangers/  he  said, '  and 
hated  to  be  incommoded,'  joined  with  the  offended  parsons,  and  soon 
after,  a  complaint  having  been  made  against  me,  I  was  summoned  before 
the  bishop.  '  Well,  Berridge,'  said  his  lordship,  '  did  I  institute  yon  at 
Eaton  or  Potten  ?  Why  did  you  go  preaching  out  of  your  own  parish  V 
^  My  lord,*  said  I,  '  I  make  no  claim  to  the  livings  of  those  parishes  ;  'tis 
true,  I  was  once  at  Eaton,  and  finding  a  few  people  assembled,  E  admo- 
nished them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  At  that  very  moment,  my  lord, 
there  were  five  or  six  clergymen  out  of  their  own  parishes,  and  enjoying 
themselves  on  the  Eaton  bowling-green.'  '  I  tell  you,' retorted  bis  lordship, 
'  that  if  you  continue  preaching  where  you  have  no  right,  you  will  very 
likely  be  sent  to  Huntingdon  gaol.'  *  I  have  no  more  regard,  my  lord, 
for  gaol  than  other  folks,'  rejoined  I,  '  but  I  had  rather  go  there  with  a 
good  conscience,  than  be  at  liberty  without  one.'  His  lordship  looked 
very  hard  at  me,  'Poor  fellow !'  said  he,  'you  are  beside  yourself,  in  a 
few  months  you  will  either  be  better  or  worse.'  '  Then  my  lord,'  said  I, 
'  you  may  make  yourself  quite  happy  in  this  business ;  for  if  I  should 
be  better,  you  suppose  I  shall  desist  of  my  own  accord;  if  worse,  you 
need  not  send  me  to  Huntingdon  gaol,  fori  shall  be  better  accommodated 
in  Bedlam.'  His  lordship  then  pathetically  in  treated  me,  as  one  who 
had  been  and  wished  to  continue  my  friend,  not  to  embitter  the  remaining 
portion  of  my  days  by  any  squabbles  with  my  brother  clergymen,  but  to 
go  home  to  my  parish,  and  so  long  as  I  kept  within  it,  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  do  what  1  liked  there.  '  As  to  your  conscience,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, *  you  knovtr  that  preaching  out  of  your  parish  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church.'  *  There  is  one  canon,  my  lord,'  said  I,  "  which  I 
dare  not  disobey,  and  that  says, — Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 

''The  bishop  was  displeased,  but  Berridge  gave  himself  little  uneasiness 
on  the  subject ;  in  the  meanwhile  an  old  friend,  a  fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Chatham),  stimulated 
him  to  exert  his  influence  with  a  nobleman  who  had  been  the  means  of 
the  bishop's  promotion.  This  noble  lord  immediately  applied  to  the 
bishop  in  behalf  of  Berridge,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  nu- 
merous enemies,  the  good  man  was  suffered  to  occupy  '  the  lines  which 
bad  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.'  Although,  however,  Mr.  Berridge 
attributes  his  triumph  over  the  'squire  and  his  party  to  the  influence  of 
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Mr.  Pitt^  we  must  not  forget  that  Lord  Cbaocellor  Henley,  who  bad 
promoted  the  bishop  (Dr.  John  Green)  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  that  to  her  ladyship's  application  Mr. 
Berridge  owed  the  interference  with  the  bishop  of  his  immediate  patron, 
an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  renowned  Earl  of  Chatham.  To 
this  Mr.  Grimshaw  alludes  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  when  be  says, — 
'  May  the  Lord  eternally  bless  that  dear,  good,  honourable  Lady  Hun* 
tingdon,  who  would  defend  a  persecuted  minister  of  Christ  to  the  last 
gown  on  her  back,  and  the  last  shilling  in  her  pocket."' — pp.369,  370. 

llie  excellent  Archbishop  Potter  in  his  last  moments  sends  an 
affectionate  and  touching  note  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  who,  never- 
theless, should  surely  in  the  eyes  of  a  bishop,  and  must  surely  in 
the  eyes  of  a  theologian,  have  been  none  other  than  a  heretic  and 
schismatic,  whatever  private  feelings  be  might  have  entertained 
towards  her.  The  whole  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  vacillations  of  the  Church  of  the  period,  and  of  the 
conquest  in  a  good  man's  mind  of  personal  feeling  over  principle. 
Had  the  Church  principles,  which  she  was  trangressing,  ever  been 
set  before  her  conscience  by  any  one,  at  least  in  the  commence- 
ment of  ber  career,  with  that  force  with  which  such  men  as  the 
editor  of  Clement  could  have  inculcated  them  ? 

'*  In  1747  Lady  Huntingdon  again  visited  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health.  Previous  to  her  ladyship's  leaving  London  she  called  on  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  he  was  then  in  his  75th  year,  and 
in  a  declining  state,  her  ladyship,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  fidelity, 
spoke  of  the  near  approach  of  that  last  solemn  event  which  would  ter* 
minate  all  earthly  friendships.  He  appeared  sensibly  affected,  and  at 
parting  took  her  ladyship's  hand,  and  said  with  great  earnestness,  'May 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  bless  thee.'  For 
many  years  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  learned  divine,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Wake  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  high  and  important 
office  he  supported  with  much  dignity  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  When 
Bishop  of  Oxford  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  rise  of  Me- 
thodism in  the  University;  and  afterwards  ordained  the  Messrs.  Wesley, 
Ingham,  Hervey,  Broughton,  Clayton,  Kinchin,  &c.,  the  first  members 
of  that  society.  On  one  occasion  he  treated  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  with 
great  severity ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  Methodists  seem  to  have  undergone  a  more  favourable  change.  His 
long  intimacy  with  Lady  Huntingdon  may  have  contributed  to  this  end. 

"  On  the  death  of  Lord  Huntingdon  he  visited  her  frequently,  and 
always  treated  her  with  parental  tenderness.  Not  long  after  her  lady- 
ship left  London  for  Bath,  his  grace  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness, 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  The  last  act  of  his  life  was 
writing  the  following  note  to  her  ladyship,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1747  :— 

"  *  Dear  Madam, — I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  last  saw  you.  I  hope 
soon  to  hear  from  you  that  your  health  is  better  for  your  being  at  Bath. 
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ContiQue  to  pray  for  me  uotil  we  meet  in  that  place  wbere  our  joy  shall 
be  complete. — I  am,  as  ever^  your  ajFectiooate  friend^     '  John  Cant.'  " 

**  After  his  grace  bad  written  the  above,  be  was  walking  with  it  to  his 
scmtoire,  and,  (as  bis  son  Mr.  Potter  acquainted  Lady  Huntingdon), 
being  sei^d  with  a  sndden  synpQpe>  dropped  upon  the  floofi  and  expired 
with  the  letter  in  his  band  !*' — pp.  446>  447. 

Once  more^  we  are  told  that 

<'  The  bigoted  and  intcJerapt  Warburtoq  took  ^very  occasion  to  rally 
her  ladyship  on  her  newly-adopted  sentiments,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
rudeness,  pronounced  her  an  incurable  enthusiast  5  for  with  him  all  per- 
sonal experience  of  a  divine  witness  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  was 
rank  enthusiasm :  and  this  Lady  Huntingdon  maintained  as  the  easeoce 
of  truth  apd  Christianity,  She  pleaded  for  the  application  and  enjoyment 
of  divine  truth  in  the  conscience ;  Warburton  for  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  the  two  sacraments  of  sacerdotal  administration,  as  essential 
to  the  being  of  a  Christian.  Through  life  this  singular  man  was  strongly 
prejudiced  against,  and  warmly  opposed  and  censured,  both  the  principles 
and  people  that  Lady  Huntingdon  honoured  and  respected :  and  on  num- 
berless occasions  manifested  an  undeviating  opposition,  contempt  of,  and 
endeavour  to  suppress,  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  Methodism,  but 
which  her  ladyship  loved  and  vindicated." — pp.  444, 445. 

Now  under  such  avariety  of  judgments  from  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
when  York,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  Kochester, 
stood  in  opposition  to  Worcester,  Derry,  and  Peterborough, — and 
Canterbury  and  an  earlier  Gloucester,  beginning  with  a  censure, 
softened  towards  the  Methodists,  as  theif  grew  worse,'^what  was 
the  necessary  consequence  to  the  Reformers  themselves  as  regards 
their  work  whether  of  persuasion  or  attack  ?  This  great  advan- 
tage attached  to  them  over  their  antagonists :  they  had  a  message 
to  deliver,  a  position  to  defend,  and  that  one  and  the  same  to  all : 
the  latter  had  none.  Their  opponents  did  not  maintain  any  defi- 
nite, or  aggressive,  or  opposite  doctrine,  such  as  the  sacramental 
power  of  the  Church,  or  die  catholic  character  of  their  own  creed; 
they  did  not  even  agree  together  in  opinion  practically.  Now  the 
natural  effect  of  this  will  ever  be  to  create  in  the  minds  of  assail* 
ants  a  great  notion  of  their  own  superiority.  They  will  consider 
their  own  view  to  be  true  because  it  is  a  view,  and  diey  will  regard 
the  opinions  opposed  to  it,  not  as  constituting  one  whole*  but  aa 
randocn  ideas,  which  mean  nothing  in  themselves,  and  whose  real 
place  is  only  assignable  according  to  their  approximation  to,  or 
divergence  from,  their  own.  This  is  what  we  see  before  our  eyes, 
or  did  till  lately.  Persons  of  what  have  been  called  evangelical 
sentiments  have  not  deigned  to  contemplate  or  investigate  the 
opinions  of  sounder  Churchmen  except  in  relation  to  what  they 
held  themselves.  They  have  condescended  to  applaud  when  others 
approached  them  in  this  or  that  point,  and  called  them  *'  pro- 
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mising/'  or  *'  interesting;*'  but  they  have  not  dwelt  upon,  so  as 
to  understand,  or  perhaps  in  charity  they  have  dismissed  from 
their  minds,  whatever  was  contrary  to  their  own  opinions.  They 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  such  approach 
to  themselves  might  not  legitimately  consist  with  an  opposition 
to  them  in  certain  other  points;  they  have  not  tried  to  enter  into 
the  system  or  frame  of  mind  of  their  opponents,  but  have  thought 
that  where  the  latter  agreed  with  them>  this  was  pro  tanto  a  move 
towards  them.  In  the  same  way  Milner  treats  the  early  Fathers ; 
a  reader  of  his  history  would  never  dream  that  the  said  Fathers  had 
aught  of  oneness  and  system  in  their  teaching ;  he  would  think 
that  they  held  a  mass  of  disconnected  notions,  some  good,  some 
bad,  as  it  might  be,  some  Lutheran,  others  superstitious,  some  pa- 
gan, some  Jewish,  some  philosophic ;  nothing  of  a  creed  which  bad 
to  be  mastered,  nothing  which  could  serve  to  set  them  on  a  level 
with  himself  or  impair  his  sense  of  bis  own  right  of  criticising, 
selecting,  and  taking  the  lead.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  here 
see  the  meaning  of  the  style  of  certain  publications,  to  which  the 
last  seven  years  have  given  birth,  and  which  have  been  accused, 
though  more  so  at  first  than  now,  of  intemperance  and  harshness, 
of  repelling  people,  instead  of  attracting  them.  We  suspect  their 
writers  thought  that  the  very  first  point  to  be  secured  in  the  con- 
troversy, was  the  inflicting  upon  all  people  that  theirs  was  a 
whole  positive  consistent  external  system  which  had  to  be  mas- 
tered, not  one  which  men  already  held  partly  and  partly  not,  and 
from  which  they  might  pick  and  choose  as  they  pleased,  but  one 
which  must  be  approached,  studied,  entered  upon,  and  received 
or  rejected,  according  to  their  best  judgment.  They  wished  it 
to  be  recognized  as  a  creed,  and  to  have  the  attention  due  to  one. 
This  they  desired  in  the  case  of  all  hearers,  whether  they  were 
what  has  been  called  evangelical,  or  were  of  the  school  of  Bishops 
Marsh  and  Tomlin.  These  writers  perhaps  wished  to  inform  the 
public,  as  the  first  piece  of  information,  that  the  public  had  some- 
thing to  learn.  They  felt  that  it  was  no  gain  if  they  so  explained 
away  their  own  words  that  the  parties  addressed  could  consider 
that  after  all  they  meant  no  more  than  they  themselves  meant 
already.  They  knew  that  there  was  a  difference  between  one 
religionist  and  another,  and  that  the  other  must  come  over  to  the 
one,  not  be  set  asleep  upon  the  notion  that  the  one  is  the  other. 
We  have  made  this  allusion  in  illustration  of  what  we  would  con- 
vey concerning  Methodism.  Had  it  been  met  with  a  definite 
theology,  with  an  analysis  of  its  errors,  and  a  precise  discrimination 
of  what  was  true  in  it  from  what  was  false,  its  supporters  would 
have  £elt  that  the  Church  had  a  meaning  in  it,  and  they  would 

X  2, 
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have  been  necessarily  thrown  on  the  defensive;  but  the  vague  un- 
systematic mode  in  which  they  were  encountered  did  but  create 
in  their  minds  an  impression  of  their  own  superiority,  as  if  their 
views  must  be  taken  in  religion,  or  none  could  be  found. 

The  other  more  obvious  evil  resulting  from  the  then  condition 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  Methodism,  was  her  abandonment  of 
authority  in  her  dealings  with  them.  As  we  have  already  said,  man 
craves  for  an  object  of  veneration  :  and  if  not  supplied  with  those 
which  God  has  appointed,  he  will  take  what  offers.  The  office  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities  is  to  lead  and  guide  to  their  rightful  issues 
the  great  movements  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  ever  charac- 
terized by  passion  and  error,  but  ever  based  on  some  portion  of 
truth.  If  they  will  not  act,  others  will  act  for  them.  So  it  was  in 
the  case  before  us :  the  rulers  of  the  Church  did  not  understand 
her  mission,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  became  acting  bishop  instead 
of  them.  This  unconscious  assumption  on  her  ladyship's  part  is 
confessed  by  Whitfield  in  so  many  words. 

^*  Good  Lady  Huotingdon/'  be  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  Delitz, 
"  goes  on  acting  the  part  of  a  mother  in  Israel  more  and  more.  For  a 
day  or  two  she  has  had  five  clergymen  under  her  roof,  which  makes  her 
ladyship  look  like  a  good  archinshop,  with  his  chaplains  around  him.  Her 
house  is  a  Bethel :  to  us  in  the  ministry  it  looks  like  a  college.  We  have 
the  sacrament  every  morning,  heavenly  conversation  all  day,  and  preach 
at  night.     This  is  to  live  at  court  indeed ! " — p.  1 63. 

The  following  passage  is  to  the  same  purpose,  showing  that 
what  the  Church  will  not  do  well,  others  will  do  ill  instead. 

"  When  the  great  leaders  had  once  admitted  the  assistance  of  lay- 
preachers,  volunteers  in  abundance  offered  their  zealous  services.  If  they 
had  been  disposed  to  be  nice  in  their  selection,  it  was  not  in  their  power. 
They  had  called  up  a  spirit  which  they  could  not  lay ;  but  they  were 
still  able  to  controul  and  direct  it.  They  had  taken  no  step  in  their 
whole  progress  so  reluctantly  as  this.  The  measure  was  forced  upon 
them  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, whose  penetrating  mind  perceived  that  if  these  men  were  not 
permitted  to  preach  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
they  would  not  be  withheld  from  exercising  the  power  which  they  felt 
in  themselves.  Her  ladyship  had  coolly  and  impartially  considered  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  calmest  view  of  it,  notwithstanding 
her  educational  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  and  her 
repugnance  to  the  irregularity  which  was  sanctioned  by  this  step,  she  still 
thought  that  those  who  were  called  only  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  bad 
more  right  to  preach." — p.  60,  61. 

Another  decision,  conceptis  verbis,  is  addressed  to  a  well-known 
and  respected  clergyman,  whose  preaching  did  not  quite  please 
her.  Thus  she  speaks  ex  cathedra, — Selina  Epbcopa,  dilecto  filio 
Henrico  Venn : 
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"O,  ray  friend,  we  can  make  no  atonement  to  a  violated  law — we 
have  no  inward  holiness  of  our  own — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness.  Cling  not  to  such  beggarly  elements — such  filthy 
rags — mere  cobwebs  of  Pharisaical  pride — but  look  to  him  who  hath 
wrought  out  a  perfect  righteousness  for  his  people.  You  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  come  naked  and  miserable  to  Christ — to  come  divested  of  every 
recommendation  but  -that  of  abject  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  receive 
from  the  outstretched  hand  of  our  divine  Immanuel  the  riches,  the  su- 
perabundant riches  of  redeeming  grace.  But  if  you  come  at  all,  you 
must  come  thus,  and  like  the  dying  thief,  the  cry  of  your  heart  must  be, 
'  Lord  remember  me.'  There  must  be  no  conditions  5  Christ,  and  Christ 
alone,  must  be  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  sinful  men.  No 
miserable  performances  can  be  placed  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour, 
Let  the  eye  of  faith  be  ever  directed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  1 
beseech  him  to  bring  every  thought  of  your  heart  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  our  great  High  Priest. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  no  longer  let  false  doctrines  disgrace  your 
fmlpit.  Preach  Christ  crucified  as  the  only  foundation  of  the  sinner's 
hope.  Preach  him  as  the  author  and  finisher,  as  well  as  the  sole  object, 
of  faith, — that  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  Exhort  Christless  impe- 
nitent sinners  to  fly  to  this  city  of  refuge — to  look  to  him  who  is  exalted 
as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins. 
Go  on  thus,  and  may  your  bow  abide  in  strength.  Be  bold,  be  firm,  be 
decisive.  Let  Christ  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  you  advance  in  your 
addresses  to  your  fellow-men.  Leave  the  consequences  with  your  Divine 
Master.  He  will  be  with  his  faithful  ministers  to  the  end  of  time.  May 
his  gracious  benediction  rest  upon  your  labours !  and  may  you  be  blest 
to  the  conversion  of  very  many,  who  shall  be  your  joy  and  crown  of  re- 
joicing in  the  great  day,  when  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  ap- 
pear."—p.  225,  226. 

In  like  manner  she  says  of  Cheltenham — 

**  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  pay  much  attention  to  this 
interesting  field  of  labour.     There  is  certainly  an  incorrigible  apathy 

prevalent  among  the  gay  who  frequent  this  place Nevertheless, 

not  a  few  have  given  manifest  proofs  of  the  reality  of  their  conversion.  .  .  • 
Oser  such  we  do  and  will  rejoice  as  the  fnnt  of  our  humble  efforts,*' — p. 
434. 

Again^  about  her  students  in  the  same  place — 

"  I  wrote  to  (Shenstone)  to  order  him  to  France,  [?]  as  having  a  more 
able  one  to  employ  while  the  company  was  there.  But  be  sent  him  back, 
and  said  he  would  not  go.     1  then  repeated  my  orders  to  both  to  change, 

and  the  France  [?]  student  went  to  Cheltenham The  wicked  and  most 

shameful  confusion  they  have  made  in  Wales  must  be  no  longer  con- 
tinued  My  own  ministers  must  have  the  lead  through  all  the  work. 

Such  reproach  makes  my  heart  ache,  and  often  makes  me,  like  him  under 
the  juniper  tree,  say,  'It  is  better  for  me  to  die,*  but  strength  comes  for 
the  next  day  of  trial." — p.  435. 

Might  not  this  be  a  translation  from  St.  Basil,  bating  the  pro- 
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per  namesy  or  the  allocutiou  of  some  Pope,  whose  legates  had  been 

insulted  i 

She,  as  other  persons,  had  many  cares,  from  the  misconduct  of 
those  over  whom  she  presided.  One  very  serious  case,  which 
attracts  attention,  from  the  names  of  the  persons  implicated  in  it, 
shall  be  set  before  the  reader. 

"  Among  the  number  of  those/*  says  the  author,  ^'  who  stood  forth  in 
the  midst  of  reproach  and  hostility  to,  and  bore  a  fearless  and  faithful 
testimony  to,  the  grace  and  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  was  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  Haweis,  who  had  entered  the  University  as  a  student  [?] 
and  gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Magdalen  Hall.  Early  in  life  he  was  awakened  under  the  powerful 
ministry  of  that  good  man,  Mr.  Walter,  of  Truro." — p.  226. 

He  had  afterwards  the  living  of  Aldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  Mr.  Newton  said  that  his  preaching  there  ''  sounded 
like  the  report  of  cannon  through  the  country*'  (p.  420),  and  io 
consequence  attracted  vast  congregations  to  his  church*  One  in- 
stance of  its  success  is  recorded  by  our  biographer  in  one  of  his 
lighter  moods,  to  judge  by  the  language  he  employs.  There  was 
an  old  inn-keeper^  who,  having  entered  the  church  for  the  singings 
closed  his  ears  with  his  hands  when  the  sermon  was  to  begin : 
when,  a  fly  stinging  his  nose,  he  suddenly  removed  them  just  in 
time  to  bear  the  text  given  out  **  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like 
thunder.'*  The  words  were,  *'  He  that  hath  ears,  &c."  and  he 
was  converted  in  consequence.  Such  was  the  incumbent  of  Aid* 
winckle.  And  now  let  us  review  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  found  himself  in  this  influential  position. 

The  former  incumbent  had  fallen  into  difficulties,  and  becoming 
a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  proposed  to  sell  the  advowson, 
which  it  appears  was  his,  in  order  to  release  himself  from  his 
painful  situation.  As  the  relation,  however,  has  some  obscurities 
in  it,  we  will  continue  it  in  the  author's  words. 

**  A  long  absence  from  his  parish  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  his 
superior,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Aldwinckle,  the  living  was  in 
danger  of  lapsing  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Kimpton  either  to  sell  the  advowson,  or  to  obtain  the 
bishop's  leave  for  some  clergyman  to  hold  it  for  a  limited  time.  Dr. 
Haweis  not  having  any  preferment  from  the  time  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  cure  at  Oxford,  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Kimpton  by  Mr. 
Madan,  who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brewer  ^ 
and  as  the  bishop's  leave  could  not  be  obtained  for  any  person  to  hold 
the  living  for  a  limited  time,  he  presented  it  to  Dr.  Haweis.  The  whole 
transaction  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Madan  and  Dr.  Haweis  by  Mr. 
Kimpton,  when  no  other  person  was  present.  Mr.  Madan  and  Dr. 
Haweis,  no  doubt,  acted  in  this  business  as  upright  and  conscientious 
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men,  bat  in  tbe  eyes  of  those  equally  excellent,  Lady  Htintiogdon^  Mr. 
Whitfield,  and  Mr.  Tborntoti,  their  conduct  appeared  less  pure. 

"  Some  months  after  Mr.  Kimpton  had  signed  tbe  presentation,  a 
gentleman  made  him  an  offer  of  one  thousand  guineas  for  tbe  advowson» 
whereupon  be  immediately  applied  to  Dr.  Maiveis,  intimating  his  hopes 
of  a  resignation,  or  of  having  a  compensation  In  money.  As  no  pro- 
mises, or  even  so  much  as  a  hint  of  a  consideration,  were  made  when 
Dr.  Haweis  was  presented  to  the  living,  he  and  Mr.  Madan  peremptorily 
refused  a  resignation  or  compensation.  The  distress  which  this  refusal 
brought  upon  Mr.  Kimpton  was  almost  without  parallel :  Mr.  Kimpton 
himself  being  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Kings  Bench^  his  son  driven  out  of 
his  mind,  and  the  rest  of  bis  family  nearly  starving. 

"  This  aflWr  soon  became  very  public,  and  the  foulest  aspersions  were 
tbrovm  on  the  characters  of  Mr.  Madan  and  Dr.  Haweis  by  Mr.  Kimp- 
ton and  bis  friends*  On  the  part  of  Dr.  Haweis,  it  was  contended  that 
Mr.  Kimpton  presented  him  to  the  living  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration whatever,  either  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  it,  or  the  least 
promise  or  engagement  for  any  future  recompense.  Mr.  Kimpton  and 
his  friends  did  not  deny  this ;  but  said  it  must  be  presumed  that  when 
the  patron  first  waited  upon  Mr.  Madan  for  his  advice  in  the  unfortunate 
sltnation  he  was  then  in,  that  he  told  him  his  case,  and  that  Mr.  Madan 
mnst  have  known  what  he  wanted ;  and  though  no  promises,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  hint  of  a  consideration,  were  maoe  at  the  time  the  presenta- 
tion was  signed,  yet  Dr.  Haweis  must  have  known  that  Mr.  kimpton 
wholly  relied  on  his  honour,  and  could  not  think  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  his  living  away  absolutely  to  a  roan  he  never  saw  before,  and 
to  one  who  was  likely  to  enjoy  it  a  great  many  years,  when  he  might 
have  found  a  person  of  moje  than  twice  the  age  of  Dr.  Haweis  to  have 
given  it  to. 

"  Mr.  Madan  sought  the  advice  of  the  first  le^al  authorities,  and  hav- 
ing himself  been  an  able  practitioner  at  tbe  bar,  felt  confident  that  he  had 
acted  in  the  most  conscientious  and  honourable  manner  by  Mr.  Kimpton. 
Lord  Apsley,  afterwards  Lord  Bathurst,  then  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  to  whom  Mr.  Madan  was  chaplain,  decided  in  his  favour, 
as  did  also  several  persons  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  law.*' — p.  414, 
415. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Lady  Huntingdon  came  to 
Liondon ;  and  she  considered  that  tbe  best  mode  of  ending  so 
scandalous  an  afifair  was  for  herself  to  purchase  the  advowson, 
and  thereby  both  to  release  the  sufiTering  party  out  of  prison,  and 
set  her  reverend  friends  straight  with  tbe  public.  This  she  did 
for  the  sum  of  1000/. ;  and  then  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madan, 
which,  together  with  his  reply,  shall  be  set  before  the  reader. 

^'  London,  March  lst«  1768. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — Some  time  in  last  April  was  a  year,  in  my  lodgings  at 

Chelsea,  you  were  so  gooci  as  to  inform  me  of  this  unhappy  affair  of  Ald- 

winckle.     On  having  your  representation  read  over,  my  sentiments  on 

that  point  I  most  freely  gave>  and  thought^  as  the  matter  stood,  1  could 
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not  see  bow  Mr.  Haweis,  as  an  honest  man,  could  continue  to  keep  that 
living.  The  objection  then  made  against  giving  it  up  was  the  charge  of 
simony,  which  might  in  that  case  be  brought.  To  avoid  even  the  sus- 
picion of  this,  it  instantly  occurred  to  my  mind  that  you  and  Mr.  Haweis 
immediately  taking  Mr.  Kimpton  to  the  bishop,  and  proving  yourselves 
free  from  the  charge  that  was  or  might  be  brought  against  you,  neces-^ 
sarily  obliged  him  (the  bishop)  either  to  allow  the  resignation  of  the 
living  in  testimony  of  your  innocence,  or  acquit  your  characters  in  keep- 
ing it,  if  he  refused  to  accept  it.  From  the  inferior  objection  of  the  300/. 
laid  out  on  the  house  by  Mr.  Haweis  (and  which  was  afterwards  offered 
to  be  paid  by  a  friend  on  a  resignation  of  the  living),  it  did  not  then 
seem  expedient  to  you  that  the  living  should  be  given  up.  I  then  had  no 
more  to  say,  and  became  satisfied  to  share  in  the  certain  shame  and  re- 
proach so  many  of  God*s  people  have  had  on  this  occasion ;  but  from 
the  conviction  of  my  mind^  I  could  take  up  no  weapons  of  defence  on 
this  subject.  It  remained  from  your  own  testimony  to  me,  just  the  saipe 
under  every  various  and  future  appearance  to  the  world.  Since  I  last 
came  to  town  I  have  found  a  severe  scourge  indeed  upon  the  Church  of 
God,  and  which  by  going  on  must  end  in  every  evil  word  and  work. 
To  deliver,  therefore,  a  miserable  family,  and  to  stop  all  further  grief  to 
God*s  people,  who  are  alike  in  all  parts  affected  by  this  blow,  I  had  but 
one  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  me  adequate  to  its  relief,  and  whereby 
these  best  motives  might  be  explained.  In  order  to  do  this  the  most 
effectually  in  my  power,  I  have  commissioned  Mr.  Thoniton,  Mr. Whit- 
field, Mr.  West,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  (by  this  day  giving  them  a  note  for 
1000/.),  to  purchase  the  advowson  of  Aldwinckle,  and  they  are  now 
gone  to  see  Mr.  Kimpton  released  from  prison,  restored  to  his  family, 
and  the  debts  relative  to  the  advowson,  and  all  his  other  debts,  punctually 
discharged.  Thus  far  I  have  gone,  but  alas !  I  can  go  no  farther.  It 
remains  now  only  for  me  to  pray  to  God  to  enable  both  you  and  Mr. 
Haweis  to  make  every  proper  and  public  concession  to  the  world,  for 
any  conscious  infirmity,  weakness,  temptation,  or  mistaken  step^  through 
this  transaction.  May  you  stand  by  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  this  hum- 
bling and  trying  instance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  support  and  carry  you 
victoriously  through  all,  and  bring  back  the  love,  the  just  love  and  ho- 
nour due  to  you  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  in  the  end  can  alone  pre- 
serve that  character,  whose  defence  from  man  has  wanted  that  success 
which  God  only  can  give.  Should  T  ever  live  to  see  this  happy  day  of 
peace  proclaimed,  you  will  then  find  me  that  faithful  and  affectionate 
friend  I  desire  to  be  found  by  you  both.  Till  then,  I  can  only  say,  I 
remain,  &c."— p.  418,419. 

To  this  excellent  letter  the  person  addressed  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer: 

"  Madam, — When  I  had  the  honour  of  your  ladyship's  letter  I  was 
confined  to  ray  bed,  and  therefore  could  not  answer  it  by  your  servant. 
I  am  at  present  very  unfit  for  writing  or  business  of  any  sort;  but  lest 
any  longer  silence  should  be  misconstrued  into  disrespect,  1  trouble  your 
ladyship  with  the  following  answer. 
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"  Your  ladyship  acquaints  me  that  you  have  sent  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  advowson  of  Aldwinckle.  This  step  your  ladyship 
may  have  taken  with  the  best  intentions;  but^  under  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  it  will  be  an  increase  of  reproach  and  injury  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Haweis's  character  and  my  own ;  and  therefore  I  hope  your  ladyship 
will  do  us  the  justice  upon  all  occasions  to  declare  that  this  step  has 
been  taken  without  our  knowledge,  privity,  consent,  or  approbation. 

**  As  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Uaweis  and  I  have  taken,  it  has  been,  all 
things  considered,  a  very  disagreeable  one  for  us ;  and  nothing  could 
have  supported  us  under  the  oppression  and  persecution  we  have  met 
with,  but  a  consciousness  of  our  having  acted  uprightly  and  sincerely. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuse  which  hath  been  poured 
upon  us  from  all  quarters,  and  I  trust  will  enable  us  to  assert  our  integrity 
as  long  as  we  live. 

"  As  to  the  concessions  your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  mention,  as  we  do 
not  conceive  we  have  any  to  make,  so  we  must  assure  you  that  none  can 
ever  be  made, — by  us  I  mean,  for  I  by  no  means  despair  that  some  may 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  when  conscience  shall  do  its 
<mce  with  respect  to  the  wrongs  we  have  sustained,  and  our  just  dealing 
shall  be  as  the  noonday  sun. 

"  When  evil  is  spoken  of  us  falsely  we  are  commanded  to  rejoice;  when 
any  can  be  said  truly,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will  find  none  more  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  lament  it  than  dear  Mr.  Haweis,  and,  madam,  your 
ladyship's  humble  servant,  &c.** — p.  420. 

It  would  be  little  charitable  to  draw  attention  to  the  faults  of 
those  who  have  long  since  passed  into  another  state,  were  it  not 
for  the  moral  they  convey  to  us.  Such  a  transaction  as  the  above 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible  in  the  case  of  persons  of  such  high 
religious  professions  as  the  principals  in  it,  and  is  the  less  to  be 
forgotten  at  this  time,  because  a  volume  of  Dr.  Haweis's  sermons 
has  lately  been  honoured  with  a  new  edition,  and  his  preparation 
for  Holy  Communion  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  popular  use.  We 
do  not  think  it  is  harsh  or  unfair  in  such  a  case  to  make  use  of 
our  Saviour's  maxim,  already  quoted,  about  knowing  a  tree  by 
its  fruit,  as  a  reason  for  keeping  clear  of  such  an  author.  Yet 
the  writer  before  us,  candid  as  he  is  in  stating  the  facts  above 
recorded,  does  not,  after  all,  venture  '^  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
the  affair  of  Aldwinckle,''  and  gently  observes, — supposing  Dr. 
Haweis  ''  to  have  erred  in  this,  let  the  mistakes  of  such  men  be 
beacons  for  our  admonition  and  warning,  while  their  fidelity  and 
devotedness  inspire  us  with  the  zeal  of  imitation  and  arouse  us  to 
exertion."  p.  421.  We  consider  that  no  creed  but  that  of  Calvin 
would  thus  CGfolly  dispose  of  what  seems  to  us  pretty  nearly  a 
case  of  fraud  He  tells  us  too  that  '*  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Venn,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Newton,  visited  him  in  his  living;  the  friendship  of 
such  men  is  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  piety  of  Dr.  Haweis," 
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j^es,  such  piety  as  can  exist  unruffled,  unsoiled,  full  of  heaven, 
full  of  spirituality,  full  of  assurance,  in  the  midst  of  what  the  ca- 
techism calls  "  lyin^*'  and  "  stealing."  Nay,  even  as  regards  Lady 
Huntingdon  herself,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  *^  however  severe 
might  be  her  ladyship^s  opinion  of  this  transaction  at  the  moment, 
she  had  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  piety  and  motal 
7S>orth  of  Mr*  Haweis;  he  became  one  of  her  preachers^  then  her 
chaplain,  and  he  was  appointed  by  her  will  one  of  the  chief  mana- 
gers of  her  chapel."  p.  414. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  Mr.  Madan  also,  who  was  Dr. 
Haweis's  companion  in  usefulness  as  well  as  in  moral  percep- 
tions. He  was  *'  a  friend  and  intimate  of  Lady  Huntingdon," 
who,  as  the  noble  cadet  goes  on  to  inform  us,  *'  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Hale,  relict  of  Sir  Ber- 
nard Hale,  Sec.  the  friend,  &c.  of  her  ladyship's  grandfather,  Sir 
Richard  Levingei  SlCi,  and  uncle  to  a  lady  who  married  Sir  £• 
Dering,  Bart.,  Lady  Huntingdon's  cousin^  and  grandson  to 
Lady  Anne  Shirley."  He  was  originally  bred  to  the  bar,  but 
being  sent  by  some  gay  companions  to  hear  Wesley,  by  way  of 
affording  them  amusement,  he  was  converted  on  the  spot  by  that 
wonderful  preacher,  and  when  his  friends  asked  him  on  his  return, 
whether  *'  he  had  taken  off  the  old  Methodist,"  he  answered 
*'  no,  gentlemen,  but  he  has  taken  me  off."  Mr.  Madan  was  the 
founder  and  first  chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  Our  author 
rises  almost  into  the  sublime  in  his  description  of  this  well-con- 
nected divine. 

*'  Possessing  a  thorongb  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages,  ana  having  embraced  those  evangelical  views  of  Gospel  truth, 
of  which  be  was  afterwards  so  zealous  a  defender,  Mr.  Madan  was  de- 
sirous of  diffusing  amongst  his  fellow-men  the  savonr  of  that  name  which 
he  loved.  Master  of  an  independent  fortune,  he  entered  the  ministry  with- 
out any  mercenary  views  ^  and  though  his  brother.  Dr.  Spencer  Madan, 
was  successively  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Peterborough^  he  never  accepted 
any  benefice  or  emolument  in  the  Church.  In  consequence  of  his  reli- 
gions sentiments,  and  the  open  avowal  he  made  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  /saints,  be  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  orders ;  but 
through  the  perseverance  and  interest  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  some 
others,  he  was  at  length  successful.*^ 

'*  Soon  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Madan  was  called  to  preach  his  first 
sermon  in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Lombard  Street.  The  lawyer 
turning  divine  was  novel — curiosity  prevailed  among  the  million  of  the 
metropolis.  The  manly  eloquence  of  the  preacher  drew  general  attention 
and  excited  applause.  The  poor  beard  the  Gospel  with  gladness,  and 
the  rich  were  not  sent  empty  away.  Many  were  filled  with  wonder. 
The  croaking  cry  of  prejudice  was  silenced — her  raven  voice  sunk  amidst 
the  loud  acclaims  of  the  friends  of  religioni  who  heard  the  doctrines  of 
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the  Reformation  nobly  defended  by  an  able  adrocate,  whose  knowledge 
was  equal  to  his  zeal.  Like  Boanerges,  a  son  of  thunder,  he  proclaimed 
the  Jaw  from  the  flaming  mountain ;  and  from  the  summit  of  Zion's 
hill,  he  appeared  a  Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation.  Mr.  Madan  was 
rather  tall  in  stature,  and  of  a  robust  constitution  -,  his  countenance  was 
majestic,  open,  and  engaging,  and  his  looks  commanding  veneration; 
bis  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  graceful.  He  preached  with- 
ont  notes,  his  voice  was  musical,  well-modulated,  full,  and  powerful ;  his 
language  plain,  nervous,  pleasing,  and  memorable ;  and  his  arguments 
strong,  bold,  rational,  and  conclusive ;  his  doctrines  were  drawn  from 
the  sacred  fonntain :  he  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures*— a  workman  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  laboursi  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."— pp.  166,  167. 

After  a  time  he  itinerated  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Oxford* 
shire,  Warwickshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  he  and  another 
are  spoken  of  by  Mn  Rjland  as  being  "  like  men  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  setting 
their  faces  as  a  flint.''  p.  431.  An  account  of  a  sermon  is  also 
given  usj  in  which  "  he  showed  what  regeneration  was  not|  but 
more  especially  what  it  was/*  with  great  power,  p.  43S.  And  he 
himself  speaks,  in  a  letter  to  Wesley,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, as  '*  breathing  after  inward  holiness,  as  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  waterbrooks."  p.  433.  Now  one  specimen  of  his  own 
nice  feeling  in  a  moral  matter  has  been  given  above;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  have  neither  been  in  the  way  of 
bearing  of  these  preachers  from  their  oon temporaries,  nor  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  master  the  literature  of  that  day,  that  at 
a  later  date  this  gentleman,  thus  paralleled  to  St.  John  and  St. 
Barnabas,  baptized  with  fire  and  enlightened  in  the  nature  of 
regeneration,  actually  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Thelyphthora,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Female  Ruin,"  in  which  he  advocates  polygamy,  thus 
renewing  in  the  history  of  Methodism  the  same  grave  phenome- 
non which  occurs  in  the  instance  of  Milton  and  of  Luther. 

If  Luther  found  his  representative  in  Mr«  Madan  as  regards  a 
point  of  Christian  morality,  he  had  a  disciple,  as  regards  a  far 
more  conspicuous  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  in  a  better  man,  Mr. 
Berridge,  of  Everton.  This  gentleman,  of  whom  an  anecdote  has 
already  been  told,  amid  many  good  points  of  character,  was  totally 
destitute  of  reverence,  and  can  hardly  escape  the  severe  censure  of 
Mr.  Soulhey,  that  he  was  "  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic."  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us  maintains  that  he  was  neither,  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  "  Lady  Huntingdon  invited  him  repeatedly  to 
meet  at  her  house  the  eloquent  and  the  courtly  ;*'  secondly,  that 
"  Mr.  Whitfield  called  him  an  angel  of  the  Church,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  substitute  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  and  the 
Tabernacle,"  thirdly^  that  Mr. Simeon  '^ preached  his  funeral  ser- 
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mon  ;"  fourthly,  that  Clare  Hall  *'  presented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Everton;"  and  fifthly,  that  he  served  the  "office  of  mode- 
rator/* (p.  367.)  However,  he  allows  that  Mr.  Berridge '*  often 
caused  a  smile  that  he  might  create  a  tear ;" — we  do  not  enter 
into  the  antithesis  ;<»"  a  hazardous/'  he  continues,  "if  not  an 
unwarrantable  experiment  in  the  pulpit/'  but  he  excuses  it  on 
the  ground  that  "  his  perfect  scholarship  as  a  classic  enabled  him 
to  give  point  to  piquant  thoughts/'  and  that  "  tliere  will  be  some 
buffoonery  wherever  Aristophanic  Greek  is  understood  /'  that  is, 
we  suppose,  among  all  distinguished  scholars  in  both  Universities. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  inferior  in  learning  to  very  few  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  literature  and  science  in  the  University, 
and  "  that  from  his  entrance  to  Clare  Hall  to  his  being  vicar  of 
Everton,  he  regularly  studied  fifteen  hours  a  day^ 

"  The  mode  of  bis  public  ministrations  was  empbatically  original.  He 
evidently  observed  method  in  all  his  sermons  ;  but  it  was  unhackneyed. 
It  was  not  his  custom  to  arrange  his  subjects  under  general  beads  of 
discourse  \  but  when  be  made  tbe  attempt,  bis  divisions  would  be  partis 
cularly  natural,  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  As  he  rarely  allegorized  or 
accommodated  tbe  Scriptures,  be  was  less  liable  to  mistake  their  mean- 
ing :  be  seldom  referred  to  their  original  text,  but  when  be  did,  bis  re- 
marks were  pertinent.  In  bis  discussion?  of  general  topics,  bis  figures 
were  new,  bis  illustrations  apposite,  and  bis  arguments  conclusive. 
Though  be  obtained  tbe  just  reputation  of  being  a  learned  man,  and  was 
conversant  with  all  tbe  beauties  of  language,  so  ardent  was  bis  desire  of 
doing  good  to  bis  most  illiterate  bearers,  that  be  laid  aside  an  afiected 
style  of  elegance,  and  from  principle  cultivated  an  easy  and  familiar 
diction. 

'^  His  stature  was  tall,  but  not  awkward — bis  make  was  lusty,  but 
not  corpulent ;  bis  voice  deep,  but  not  hoai'se — strong,  but  not  noisy ; 
his  pronunciation  was  distinct,  but  not  broad.  In  bis  countenance  there 
was  gravity  without  grimace.  His  address  was  solemn,  but  not  sour — 
easy,  but  not  careless — deliberate,  but  not  drawling — pointed,  but  not 
personal — affectionate,  but  not  fawning.  He  would  often  weep,  but 
never  whine.  His  sentences  were  short,  but  not  ambiguous  \  bis  ideas 
were  collected,  but  not  crowded.  Upon  tbe  whole,  bis  manner  and  per- 
son were  agreeable  and  majestic.'* 

'<  For  twenty-four  years  he  continued  to  ride  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
and  to  preach  some  ten  or  twelve  sermons  every  week.  At  home,  for 
his  hearers  who  came  from  a  distance,  bis  table  was  served,  and  his  sta- 
bles open  for  their  horses ;  and  abroad,  bouses  and  barns  were  rented, 
lay  preachers  supplied,  and  his  own  expenses  paid  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 
His  ear  was  ever  attentive  to  tbe  tale  of  woe ;  bis  eye  was  keen  to  ob- 
serve the  miseries  of  the  poor  3  tbe  law  of  kindness  was  written  upon 
his  heart,  and  bis  hand  was  always  ready  to  administer  relief.  The 
gains  of  bis  vicarage,  of  his  fellowship,  and  of  bis  patrimonial  income 
(for  his  father  died  very  rich),  and  even  bis  family  plate,  were  appro- 
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priated  to  support  his  liberality.  He  was  always  a  favourite  with  Lady 
HuntiogdoD.  Her  conversation  and  correspondence  with  him  were 
greatly  blessed  to  his  profit  and  advantage,  and  instrumental,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  in  leading  him  to  clearer  and  more  consistent  views  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  of  preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God  with 
greater  boldness  and  clearness.  To  her  he  was  indebted  for  much 
spiritual  light,  and  her  liberality  in  other  matters  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  him."—- pp.  368,  369. 

There  is  much  in  this  account  which  raises  respect  for  the 
subject  of  it :  yet  to  see  how  sadly  the  good  in  Methodism  was 
alloyed  with  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  following  strange 
letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  speci- 
men of  the  author's  style : — 

"  Everton,  March  23,  1 770. 

**  My  Lady — ^Your  letter  just  suited  my  case :  it  was  a  bleeding  plas- 
ter for  a  bleeding  heart.  These  many  months  I  have  done  little  else 
but  mourn  for  myself  and  others,  to  see  how  we  lie  among  the  tombs, 
contented  with  a  decent  suit  of  grave  clothes.  At  times  my  heart  has 
been  refreshed  with  these  words,  '  On  the  land  of  my  people  is  come  up 
briars  and  thorns,  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  upon  them  from  on 
high  ;*'  but  the  comfort  soon  vanisheth,  like  gleams  of  a  winter  sun.  I 
cannot  wish  foi^  transports  such  as  we  once  had,  and  which  almost 
turned  our  heads  5  but  I  do  long  to  see  a  spirit  poured  of  triumphant 
faith,  heavenly  love,  and  stedfast  cleaving  to  the  Lord. 

"  Before  I  parted  with  honest  Glasscott,  I  cautioned  him  much  against 
petticoat  snares.  He  has  burnt  his  wings  already.  Sure  he  will  not  imi- 
tate a  foolish  gnat,  and  hover  again  about  the  candle  ?  If  he  should 
fall  into  a  sleeping-nap,  he  will  soon  need  a  flannel  night-cap,  and  a 
rusty  chain  to  fix  him  down,  like  a  church  bible  to  the  reading-desk* 
No  trap  so  mischievous  to  the  field  preacher  as  wedlock,  and  it  is  laid 
for  him  at  every  hedge  corner.  Matrimony  has  quite  maimed  poor 
Charles  [Wesley],  and  might  have  spoiled  John  [Wesley]  and  George 

E Whitfield],  if  a  wise  Master  had  not  graciously  sent  them  a  pair  of 
errets.     Dear  George  has  now  got  his  liberty  again,  and  he  will  'scape 
well  if  he  is  not  caught  by  another  tenter  hook. 

'*  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  having  been  grievously  tormented  with 
housekeepers,  I  truly  had  thoughts  about  looking  out  for  a  Jezebel  my- 
self. But  it  seemed  highly  needful  to  ask  advice  of  the  Lord.  So  fall- 
ing down  on  my  knees  before  a  table,  with  a  Bible  between  my  hands,  I 
besought  the  Lord  to  give  me  a  direction.  Then  letting  the  Bible  fall 
open  of  itself,  I  fixed  my  eyes  immediately  on  these  words, '  When  my 
son  was  entered  into  his  wedding  chamber,  he  fell  down  and  died.' — 2 
Esdras,  x.  1 .  This  frightened  me  heartily,  you  may  easily  think ;  but 
Satan,  who  stood  peeping  at  my  elbow,  not  liking  the  heavenly  caution, 
presently  suggested  a  scruple  that  the  book  was  apocryphal,  and  the 
words  not  to  be  heeded.  Well,  after  a  short  pause,  I  fell  on  my  knees 
again,  and  prayed  the  Lord  not  to  be  angry  with  me,  whilst,  like  Gideon, 
I  requested  a  second  sign,  and  from  the  canonical  scripture.    Then  let- 
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ting  my  Bible  fall  open  at  before,  I  fixed  my  eyes  directly  on  tbis  passage, 
'  Tbou  shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife,  neither  sbalt  tbon  have  sons  or  daogfa- 
ters  in  this  place.' — Jercm.  xvi.  2.  I  was  now  completely  satisfied ;  and 
being  thus  made  acquainted  with  my  Lord's  mind,  I  make  it  one  part  of 
my  prayers.  And  1  can  look  on  these  words  not  only  as  a  rule  of  dH- 
rection,  but  as  a  promise  of  secarity :  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  3'  that 
is,  '  I  will  keep  thee  from  taking  one.' 

''  This  method  of  procuring  divine  intelligence  is  much  flouted  by 
flimsy  professors  who  walk  at  large,  and  desire  not  that  sweet  and  secret 
access  to  the  mercy-seat  which  babes  of  the  kingdom  do  find.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  three  or 
four  times  on  matters  that  seemed  important  and  dubious,  and  have 
received  answers  full  and  plain." — pp.  388,  389. 

What  Lady  Huntingdon  thought  of  this  strange  style  does  not 
appear;  but  we  have  to  thank  her  biographer  for  a  very  striking 
and  friendly  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  same  person  by  Mr. 
Thornton;  with  which  we  shall  bring  our  extracts  to  aa  end. 
Mr.  Thornton  writes  as  follows : — 

"  In  some  discussions  we  have  had  as  to  '  The  Christian  World  Un- 
masked/ I  could  not  help  laughing  with  you^  though  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  a  check  within :  your  reasons  silenced,  but  dic^  not  satisfy  me. 
Your  view  of  humour  and  mine  seem  much  alike.     If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  us,  it  lies  here :  I  would  strive  against  mine,  while  you 
seem  to  indulge  yours.     I  fight  against  mine,  because  I  find  that  the 
ludicrous  spirit  is  just  as  dangerous  as  the  sullen  one ;  and  it  is  much 
the  same  to  our  great  adversary  whether  he  falls  in  with  a  capricious  or 
facetious  turn  of  mind.     I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  your  humourous 
allegory  about  the  tooth,  and  was  pleased  at  the  good  sense  displayed  in 
it ;  yet  something  came  across  my  mind — Is  this  method  agreeable  to 
the  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  a  father  in  Israel  ?     It  would  pass 
mighty  well  in  a  newspaper,  or  in  any  thing  calculated  for  public  enter- 
tainment; but  it  certainly  wanted  that  solidity  or  seriousness  that  a 
Christian  minister  should  write  with.    What  the  Apostle  said,  in  another 
sense,  will  apply  here  ;  *  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,'  &c. 
An  expression  of  yours  in  your  prayer  before  sermon,  when  at  Totten- 
ham Court,  struck  me, — '  that  God  would  give  us  new  bread,  not  stale, 
but  what  was  baked  in  the  oven  that  day.'     Whether  it  is  that  I  am  too 
little  or  you  too  much  used  to  such  expressions,  I  won't  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  savoured  of  attention  to  men 
more  than  to  God.     I  know  the  apology  frequently  made  for  such  lan- 
guage is,  that  the  common  people  require  it ;  it  fixes  their  attention,  and 
afibrds  matter  for  conversation  afterwards,  for  a  sentence  out  of  the  com- 
mon  road  is  more  remembered  than  all  the  rest.     This  may  be  true ; 
but  the  effect  it  has  is  only  a  loud  laugh  among  their  acouaintances ;  not 
one  person  is  edified,  and  many  are  offended  by  such  like  expressions. 
Some  ministers  I  have  known  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  think 
something  grand  must  be  uttered  to  strike  the  audience ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  unnecessary  as  the  other,  and  both  have  a  twang  of  self-conceit 
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and  seem  like  leaning  to  carnal  wudom.  Truths  simple  trntb,  requires 
DO  embellishments,  nor  should  it  be  degradeci  $  we  are  not  to  add  to  or 
take  from  it,  but  to  remember  the  power  is  of  God  wholly.  My  reve« 
rend  friend,  as  an  old  man,  might  be  indulged  in  his  favourite  peculiari- 
ties, if  they  would  stop  with  him ;  but  others  catch  the  infection,  and 
we  find  young  ministers  and  common  people  indulging  themselves  in 
tbe  same  way :  they  think  they  are  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  an  ex- 
ample. Wit  in  any  person  is  dangerous,  and  often  mischievous^  when 
used  improperly,  and  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  for  as  the  profes* 
sing  part  of  an  audience  will  much  longer  retain  a  witty  or  a  low  ex- 
pression than  one  more  serious,  so  will  tbe  wicked  part  of  it  too,  and 
tarn  it  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  religion.  I  recollect  but  one  humourous 
passage  in  all  tbe  Bible,  which  is  that  of  Elijah  with  tbe  Baalites  5  and 
when  the  time,  place  and  circumstances  are  properly  considered,  nothing 
could  be  more  seasonable,  nothing  so  effectually  expose  the  impotency  of 
their  false  god,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  vain  worship.  The  prophets 
often  speak  ironically,  sometimes  satirically,  but  I  do  not  remember  of 
tbeir  ever  speaking  ludicrously.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  never  have 
recourse  to  any  sucb  methods.  Tbe  short  abstracts  we  have  of  their 
sermons  and  conversations  are  all  in  serious  strain,  and  ministers  cannot 
copy  after  better  examples.  I  dare  not  say  that  giving  liberty  to  a 
man's  natural  turn,  or  an  endeavour  to  put  and  keep  the  people  in  good 
hnmour,  is  sinful  5  but  this  I  may  assert,  sucb  a  method  is  universally 
fcAlowed  on  the  stage,  and  in  all  places  of  public  entertainment ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  to  savour  much  more  of  the  old  man  than  of 
tbe  new. 

"  I  remember  you  once  jocularly  informed  me,  you  was  bom  with  a 
fool's  cap  00 :  pray,  my  dear  sir,  is  it  not  high  time  it  was  pulled  off  ? 
Sucb  an  accoutrement  may  suit  a  natural  birth,  and  be  of  service,  but 
surely  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  one,  nor  ever  can  be  made 
ornamental  to  a  serious  man,  much  less  to  a  Christian  minister.  1  waive 
mentioning  Scripture  injunctions,  sucb  as  ^  Let  your  speech  be  with 
grace,'  &c.  as  you  know  these  better  than  I  do.  Surely  they  should 
bave  some  weight,  for  idle  and  unprofitable  words  stand  forbidden.  If 
it  should  please  God  to  give  you  to  see  things  as  I  do,  you  will  think  it 
necessary  to  be  more  guarded ;  but  should  you  think  me  mistaken,  I 
trust  it  will  make  no  interruption  in  our  friendship  that  I  am  thus  free 
with  you,  and  it  proceeds  from  a  sincere  love  and  regard.  Tbe  Taber- 
nacle people  in  general  are  wild  and  enthusiastic,  and  delight  in  any- 
thing out  of  the  common ;  which  is  a  temper  of  mind,  though  in  some 
respects  necessary,  yet  should  never  be  encouraged.  If  you  and  some 
few  othersj  who  have  the  greatest  influence  over  them,  would  use  the 
curb  instead  of  the  spur,  I  am  persuaded  the  effect  would  be  very 
blessed.  Wild  fire  is  better  than  no  fire,  but  there  is  a  divine  warmth 
between  these  two  extremes,  which  the  real  Christian  catches,  and 
wbich,  when  obtained,  is  evidenced  by  a  cool  head  and  a  warm  heart, 
and  makes  him  a  glorious  shining  example  to  all  around  him.  I  desire 
to  be  earnest  in  prayer  that  we  may  be  more  and  more  partakers  of  this 
beafenly  wisdom,  aod  iMcribe  all  might,  sas^ty  and  dooiiiuoa  to  the 
Lord  alone."— pp.371— 373. 
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It  is  sometimes  urged  that  our  Cburch  is  much  indebted  to 
Whitfield  and  Wesley;  and   that  if  we  will  not  praise  them,  we 
must  either  be  ungrateful  to  good  men  or  paradoxically  deny  their 
instrumentality  in  bringing  about  the  present  seriousness  and  acti- 
vity which  exists  within  its  pale.     Now  we  fully  grant  that  they 
have  been  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  of  raising  the 
standard  and  extending  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  land^  and 
yet  we  do  not  see  that  the  Church  should  be  called  their  debtor 
at  all.     lu  the  view  indeed  of  their  followers,  the  Church  is  in- 
debted to  them  of  course;  for  what  is  the  Church,  as  they  would 
say,  but  an  earthly  and  voluntary  society,  and  what  were  they  but 
immediately  commissioned  ministers  of  grace  acting  upon  it? 
But  though  their  conclusion  is  clear  enough  upon  their  principles, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  clear  upon  ours;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  plainly  illogical  and  unsound  a  very  little  consideration  will 
show.     For  churchmen  would  maintain,  as  a  first  principle  in  the 
question,  that  whatever  spiritual  gift  Whitfield  and  Wesley  pos- 
sessed, it  came,  as  from  the  Most  High,  so  through  His  Church. 
By  the  Church  they  were  baptized,  by  the  Church  they  were 
ordained;  from  the  Church  they  received  the  creed,  whatever  por- 
tion of  it  they  preserved  inviolate:  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of, 
nothing  which  they  did  not  receive  through  her  who  was  provi- 
dentially made  their  greatest  of  earthly  benefactors.   As  well  may 
a  son  have  a  claim  on  a  parent,  or  a  servant  attempt  works  of 
supererogation  towards  his  master,  as  ministers  of  the  Church 
become  her  patrons.     What  Scripture  says  of  meritorious  works 
of  a  servant  towards  his  master,  applies  to  the  relation  of  these 
great  preachers  towards  her  whose  sons  and  ministers  they  were. 
''  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the  things  that  were 
commanded  him?     I  trow  not."     She  gave  them  the  grace  of 
baptism  in  order  that  they  might  show  forth  their  light,  or  rather 
her  light  in  them ;  she  ordained  them  in  order  that  they  might 
preach  repentance  and  gather  souls  into  her  bosom.     As  far  as 
they  did  this,  they  only  did  what  they  had  vowed  to  do ;  as  far  as 
they  did  something  else,  they  did  not  benefit  her,  but  were  unna- 
tural children  and  false  priests.     They  had  devoted  themselves  to 
her  service  for  God's  sake:  whatever  natural  gifts  they  might 
possess  were  made  over  to  her  who  had  made  these  gifts,  what  by 
nature  they  were  not,  gracious.     All  this  of  course  will  not  be 
granted  for  an  instant  by  those  who  do  not  allow  that  the  Church 
can  forgive  sins  or  convey  grace;  but,  because  they  refuse  to 
accept  our  doctrinal  principles,  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  acquiesce  in  theirs.     Now  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  Church  is  a  living  body;  it  will  ever  have  life 
unto  the  end ;  any  branch  of  it  that  does  not  show  life  is  no  reml 
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part  ot  it.  The  English  Church  could  not  but  have  had  a  revival, 
if  it  be  a  branch  of  the  true  Church;  that  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
were  the  instruments  of  that  revival  (as  far  as  they  were  such), 
was  what  may  be  called  an  accident  of  Providence,  but  that  the 
Church  should  revive  is  an  inspired  promise  from  the  beginning. 
The  Church  established,  if  so  be,  may  not  be  a  true  branch; 
the  English  people,  if  so  be,  may  have  forfeited  the  gift;  and 
surely  we  are  all  most  unworthy  of  it,  and  have  abundant  cause 
for  thankfulness,  so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  we  still 
have  it.  But  taking  for  granted  what  we  all  maintain,  that  she  is 
a  true  branch,  then  it  is  no  strange  accident,  no  special  Provi- 
dence, no  deed  of  Wesley's  or  Whitfield's  that  she  has  roused  her 
from  her  lethargy,  but  an  instance  of  a  great,  ordinary  and  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Gospel,  that  "  all  her  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord,"  and  that  '^  their  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  them, 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,"  and  that  '^  His  words  in 
her  mouth  shall  not  depart  out  of  her  mouth  for  ever."  In  a 
word,  these  men  either  spoke  truth  or  falsehood;  ifand  as  far  as 
they  spoke  falsehood,  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of;  if  and  as  far 
as  they  spoke  truth,  they  did  but  receive  from  her  a  gift,  and  they 
did  but  fulfil  for  her  a  prophecy.  What  they  did  ill  was  their 
own,  what  they  did  well  was  hers.  They  were  honoured,  not  she 
benefited.  With  this  suggestion  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
we  lay  down  this  copious  and  not  uninteresting,  but  ill-digested 
and  ill-arranged  volume. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Graca  Grammatices  Rudimenta,  in  tisum  Regia 
ScholiR  Etonensis.  Editio  nova,  accuratissim^  recognita.  Wil- 
liams, 1839. 

2.  The  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Tongue,  printed  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  fffith  English  Notes,  S^c.  By  the  Rev,  P.  Homer,  B.D., 
Thirty  years  one  of  the  Masters  in  Rugby  School,  Dove,  1827. 

3.  A  Companion  to  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  Sec.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cole,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Andover. 
Hamilton,  Adams  8c  Co.,  1 833. 

4.  GraciB  Grammatices  Rudimenta,  S^c.  The  Rudiments  of 
Greek  Grammar,  as  used  in  the  College  at  Eton,  with  the 
Quantity,  i^c.  of  the  doubtful  penultimate  Vowels,  and  expla- 
natory uiotes  in  English,  Published  from  the  MS.  of  a  late 
Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  some  Additions, 
by  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth.  Third  Edition.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  1836. 

5.  The  New  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  8^c.  with  many  Additions  to  the 
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Text,  together  with  practical  and  philosophical  Notes.  By  Clci- 
meat  Moody,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Longman  and  Co* 
1 840. 

6.  A  Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Westminster  School.  Ginger, 
1840. 

7.  The  ElemetUs  of  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  late  Richafd 
Valpy,  D.D,  [formerly  Head-Master  of  Reading  School.]  A 
new  Edition.   Longman  and  Co.  1838. 

8.  TJie  Bromsffrove  Greek  Gramimar^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Collies.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacobs  Head-Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  VI^  Bromsgrove.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  1838. 

9*  A  Greek  Qr4»nmar^for  thereof  Schools,  alnideedfrom  tie 
Greek  Grammar  (^Augustus  Maithi^,  by  Charles  James  Blom- 
fidd,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Sixth  Edition^  revised, 
corrected^  and  compared  with  the  fifth  Edition  o^  the  larger 
Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  Second  Master  of  King's 
College  SchooL     London:  Murray,  L839* 

10.  Rtidiments  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  tlie  use  of  Charters- 
Souse  School  Walker,  1832.  A  new  Edition^  widi  Alterations. 
1840. 

1  i .  I'Ae  Eletnents  of  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Connor. 
Longman  and  Co.     183^. 

Id.  Ekmenta  Lingua  Graae,  novis  plerumque  regulis  tradita. 
Pars  prima,  complectens  partes  orationis  decUnabiles.  In  usum 
tironum  junior um  classis  Graca  in  Academid  Glasguensi,  studio 
Jacobi  Moor,  LL.D.,ia  dkkai  Academic  Litt.  Grasc.  Proff. — 
Diligenter  iterUm  emendavit  auxitque  Jacobus  Tate,  A.M., 
Contabrigiensis.     Longman  and  Co.     18^4^ 

13.  GraciB  Grammatics  Rudimenfta,  in  usum  Sckelarum,  {By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M. A.,  Second  Ma^r  of  Win- 
chester College.]     Murray,  1839.     Editio  secunda.     1840. 

'^  SciENTiA  Sacrarum  Scripturarum,''  said  the  pious  Founder  of 
Magdalen  College,  *'  mater  est  et  magistra  omnium  scientiarum." 
With  no  less  truth  does  the  Westminster  edition  of  Camden's 
Greek  Grammar  (a  copy  of  which,  dated  1784,  is  now  lying  be- 
fore us)  bear  upon  its  title  page  the  motto,  *'  Scientiarum  janitrix 
Grammatica."  The  humble  portress  holds  the  key,  in  some  sense 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  even  of  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  Sci- 
ences herself.  For  how  can  it  be  possible  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  in  which  they  were  written?  How  many 
heretical  interpretations  of  texts  would  have  been  exploded  upon 
their  first  appearance  but  for  ignorance  of  grammar,  or  confusion 
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and  diversity  in  the  methods  of  teaching  hi  How  many  an 
attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  rests  upon 
assumptions  which  a  heathen  conversant  with  Greek  might  be 
able  to  refute  ? 

It  was  therefore  with  great  reason  that  the  Catliolic  Church  in 
this  country  displayed  from  the  earliest  period  an  anxious  care 
for  the  sound  instruction  of  her  children  in  grammar;— ^not  merely 
in  the  universal  theory,  but  in  the  particular  forms  and  principles 
of  the  ancient  languages.  For  this  purpose  universities  were 
founded,  and  colleges  endowed,  by  the  noble  charity  of  our  illus- 
trious forefathers  before  the  Reformation :  and  when  the  study  of 
Greek  was  revived  in  Europe,  our  later  ancestors,  fdllowing  their 
example,  and  emulating  their  seal,  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the 
new  learning  by  the  establishment  of  free  grammar  schools  in  every 
part  of  England.  The  prosecution  of  classical  studies  was  every- 
where regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  matter ;  even  acts  of  parlia* 
ment'*'  applied  to  this  subject  the  principle  of  St.  Ignatius,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  without  the  Bishop;  and  it  was  never  for* 
gotten  that  the  cultivation  of  secular  learning  had  for  its  final 
cause,  the  defence  of  the  Faith,  and  the  edification  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

Nor  did  the  Church  think  it  either  foreign  to  her  province,  or 
unworthy  of  her  dignity,  to  condescend  to  a  minute  superin- 
tendence of  the  process  by  which  her  sons  were  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.     She  considered  it  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  for  the  ends  which  she  had  in  view,  to  secure 
uniformity  and  consistency,  as  well  as  soundness,  in  the  system  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  that  her  scholars  might  understand  each 
other;  that  there  might  be  a  known  standard  of  appeal;  that  the 
minds  of  pupils  might  not  be  prematurely  introduced  to  doubtful 
disputations;   that  the  want  of  a  consistent  method  might  not 
afford  a  colour  to  perverse  theories  intended  for  the  support  of 
erroneous  doctrine;  that  the  type  of  her  unity  might  be  seen,  and 
the  voice  of  her  authority  heard,  in  every  thing  within  her  influences 
With  these  views  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  his  four  immediate  successors,  prevailed  upon  those  sove- 
re^ns  to  command  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
originally  composed  by  Dean  Colet  for  St.  Paul's  School,  but 
now  bearing  the  name  of  Eton  on  its  title-page,  by  all  school- 
masters throughout  England;  and  in  1665  proposals  were   en- 
tertained by  the   Bishops  in  Convocation,  ''super   confectione 
libri  Grammaticalis,  tam  in  lingu&  Latin^  quam  Grsec&,  adhi- 
bendi  in  qu&libet  ScholSL  Grammaticali."-!-     A  book  was  then 

«  E,  g.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  sect.  11. 
f  See  Cardwcll's  Docan.  Aunals,  pp.  194,  ^iS, 
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brought  ill  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Pearson,  and  referred  to 
a  committee ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  further  was 
done.  Though  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  an  under- 
taking unfortunately  prevented  its  completion  at  that  time,  the 
views  of  the  Bishops,  as  to  the  cardinal  point  of  uniformity,  were 
practically  realized  by  the  continued  use  in  all  schools  of  Dean 
Colet's  Latin  Grammar,  and  by  the  general  adoption  of  Camden's 
Treatise"*^  (of  which  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar  is  an  edition)  io 
the  sister  department  of  Greek. 

Things  are  altered  since;  and  we  fear  our  pious  ancestors  would 
be  both  surprised  and  grieved  if  they  could  see  the  list  of  gram- 
mars which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  That  the  business 
of  elementary  teaching  in  England  has  not  lost  its  connexion  with 
the  Church,  the  names  attached  to  nearly  all  the  grammars  we 
have  enumerated  might  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove.  Our  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  our  noble  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and 
Winchester,  of  Charter-House  and  Harrow,  of  Rugby  and  St. 
Paul's,  with  u  thousand  more,  have  not  ceased  to  be  seminaries 
of  sound  learning  and  religious  education,  imparted  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  to  the  children  of  the  Church.  But  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
our  time  is  but  too  apparent.  Every  one  (we  would  not  he 
thought  to  speak  harshly  in  saying  so)  does  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  Unity  and  uniformity  are  out  of  date,  in  gram- 
mar as  well  as  in  other  things.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have,  in 
the  place  of  one  Greek  Grammar  (for  it  is  our  intention  to  con6oe 
ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  subject  of  Greek)  for  all  the  king- 
dom, as  many  Greek  Grammars  as  there  are  schools,  and  almost 
as  many  diversities  of  etymology,  terminology,  and  classification, 
as  there  are  grammars. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  discrepancy  and 
confusion  already  introduced,  we  will  subjoin  in  this  place  a 
very  few  specimens.  Let  us  take  the  word  ^rfXffxu^  At  Charter- 
House  and  King's  College  it  is  classi6ed  in  the  third  declension, 
at  Westminster  in  the  fourth^  at  Bromsgrove  in  theji/th,  at  Win- 
chester in  the  seventh,  and  at  Eton  in  the  eighth  declension.  Of 
verbs  in  co,  there  is  only  one  conjugation  known  at  King's  College 
and  Charter-House ;  there  are  four,  however,  at  Westminster  and 
Reading;  Jive  at  Winchester  and  Bromsgrove;  at  Eton  nine.  In 
the  rules  for  the  formation  of  tenses,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  King's 
College  derive  the  first  future  passive  from  the^Vs^  aorist  passive; 
Westminster  from  the  future  ac^iW.,H[^harter-House  from  thepre* 
sent  passive;  Glasgow  from  the  perfec^^ti^ve.  The  Abridgement 
of  Matthias  tells  us  that  the  second  futurt^it^ive  is  an  imaginary 

•  Originally  poblished  in  1695A 
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tense ;  yet  we  find  it  included  in  some,  and  omitted  in  others,  of 
these  grammars,  and  Mr.  Connor*  is  so  positive  of  its  existence, 
that  he  tells  us  rifji^va)  has  two  forms  of  it,  and  traces  its  varieties 
through  several  conjugations.  Somef  make  airis  »  personal,  two 
writers!  a  relative,  and  the  majority  a  demonstrative  pronoun; 
while  the  Charter-House  Grammar  does  not  consider  it  a  pronoun 
at  all,  but  reckons  it,  with  a£io$  and  ayoLOis,  as  a  common  adjective.§ 
Nor  does  the  full  amount  of  discrepancy  appear  by  these  examples : 
for  it  often  happens  that  where  two  or  more  of  these  grammars 
agree  in  detail,  they  differ  in  principle;  and  where  they  agree  in 
principle,  differ  in  detail.  Thus,  the  Bromsgrove  and  the  Charter- 
House  Grammars  both  place  ofi^in  the  third  declension  of  nouns; 
but  Tfiiiprigf  ^fiScJ,  Tijyu^,  and  [u^v,  which  are  classed  with  Sfi$  at 
Charter- House,  are  the  typical  examples  of  four  different  declen- 
sions at  Bromsgrove.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  agree  in  adopting  the  principles  of  classification  found 
in  the  Eton  Grammar;  yet  ^sXexu;, 0a(riXn»c>  and  i;^0u^,  which  are 
given  by  Mr.  Moody  as  examples  of  his  eighth  declension,  will 
be  found  respectively  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  fifth  declensions 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  In  terminology,  also,  we  have  inextricable 
confusion.  The  names  of  the  tenses  of  verbs  are  varied  through 
numerous  changes.  Important  words  of  definition,  as  reciprocal, 
relative,  reflexive,  8cc.  have  no  fixed  meaning.  Nor  do  these  di- 
versities occur  only  in  matters  of  form ;  there  are  equally  striking 
substantial  differences  as  to  the  meaning  of  tenses,  moods,  &c. 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  tense  exemplified  by 
mrpaya  has  the  force  of  the  middle  or  of  the  active  voice,  Mr. 
Homer  stoutly  maintaining  its  mediety : — there  is  a  more  impor- 
tant difference  as  to  the  significations  of  the  optative  and  sub- 
junctive moods ;  and  the  paulo-post  JtUurum  is  equally  a  subject 
of  contention. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  this  extreme  want  of  uniformity  is  a 
serious  evil.  It  threatens,  not  only  to  deprive  us  of  the  whole 
conventional  language  of  scholarship,  but  also  to  introduce  a 
general  scepticism,  among  careless  thinkers,  as  to  the  certainty  of 
any  thing  in  grammar;  and  it  must  co-operate  in  a  great  degree 
with  other  less  rational  causes,  which  have  but  too  much  weight 
with  the  sciolists  of  this  age,  to  degrade  classical  learning  from 
the  place  it  has  hitherto  occupied,  (and,  we  trust,  may  long  con- 
tinue to  occupy,)  in  the  education  of  youth.  But,  setting  aside 
these  considerations,  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  state  of 
things,  that  it  furnishes  a  capricious  or  a  designing  ingenuity  with 

*  Conner,  p.  59. 

t  Westm,  p.  14;  Abr.  of  Matth»  p.  5l»  under  the  head  of  "  Ptonoons  m  all  in- 
ttameet  penoiMl,  haTing  the  goyeronient  uf  substantives." 
t  Dr.  Valpy  and  Mr,  Cmnor,  §  Ckmri.  p.  45. 
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opportunity  to  give  currency  to  any  system,  however  crude^  how- 
ever ill-founded,  or  however  mischievous  in  its  application.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  master  of  an  English  grammmr- 
school  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  method  of  elementary  instruction  in  Greek; — yet  it  is  evi- 
dent thaty  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  grammars  increases, 
there  will  be  an  additional  inducement  to  all  who  think  sufficiently 
well  of  themselves  to  undertake  the  task.  Most  teachers  have  some 
crotchet  of  their  own,  and  believe  themselves  capable  of  putting 
their  own  crotchets  into  decent  English  sentences ;  and  when  it 
has  become  a  common  practice  for  individuals  to  make  their  private 
notions  the  foundation  of  their  teaching,  and  the  idea  of  an  esta- 
blished standard,  together  with  the  practice  of  writing  grammars 
in  Latin,  has  passed  away,  it  will  be  almost  a  matter  of  course  for 
every  teacher  to  put  forth  a  new  grammar,  or  tamper  with  an  old 
one,  even  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  that  he  may  be  esteemed  as 
good  a  scholar  as  his  predecessors  or  neighbours.*  Ghrammars 
will  be  changed  as  often  as  masters;  and  theresultof  such  a  state 
of  things  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  general  corruption  of  scholar^ 
ship. 

in  addition  to  this,  we  must  consider  the  great  practical  incon- 
venience which  arises  from  the  same  cause  both  in  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  a  boy's  classical  education.  We  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  four  young  gentlemen,  of  moderate  abili- 
ties, transferred  respectively  to  Christ  Church  from  Eton,  West- 
minster, Charter-House,  and  Bromsgrove,  and  meeting  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lecture-room  over  a  Greek  play,  could  make  themselves 
intelligible  either  to  their  tutor  or  to  each  other.  They  urould  have 
no  more  of  a  common  language  in  grammar  than  if  they  had  been 
natives  of  four  different  countries.  If  the  tutor  is  to  do  any  thing 
with  them,  they — or  three  of  them  at  least — must  begin  by  on- 
learning  all  the  definitions  which  they  learnt  at  school. 

If  this  is  the  case  in  the  last  stage  of  education,  it  is  far  worse 
at  the  commencement,  when  boys  are  under  preparation  for  the 
higher  order  of  schools.     What  grammar  is  the  parent,  or  the 

Srivate  tutor,  or  the  master  of  the  preparatory  school,  to  teach  ? 
fust  it  be  settled  in  every  case,  from  the  first  moment  of  a  boy's 
education,  that  he  is  to  go  to  Eton,  to  Winchester,  or  to  Charter- 
House,  without  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  the  school  may 
be  at  the  time  when  he  is  to  go  there  ?  Besides  the  intrinsic  ob- 
jections to  such  a  premature  decision,  there  is  the  further  conse- 
quence, that  the  parent  is  excluded  from  choosing  even  the  best 

*  We  could  wish  tliat  some  one  of  the  advocates  of  EuglUh  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
trace  the  effects  of  tliis  declension  from  nnifomiity  in  Germany,  since  the  substitotion 
of  vernacular  treatises  for  the  old  standard  Latin  Greek  Grammar  of  Writer.  One 
circumstance  is,  that/our  works  instead  of  one  are  novf  everywhere  referred  to. 
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cguducted  prepauratory  school;  be  must  sfod  bU  boy  to  the  place 
where  the  Eton,  or  the  Wincheater^  or  the  Charter-House  Grafi»- 
mar,  is  taught.  If  aot«  aod  should  the  boy  ultimately  go  to  a 
school  where  the  gramoiar  which  he  has  learnt  is  not  in  use^  he 
ban  to  begin  again ;  all  the  pains  he  may  have  taken  are  thrown 
away;  and  ha  will  be  lucky  if  the  confusion  which  two  opposite 
systems  are  likely  to  produce  in  his  mind  and  memory,  does  not 
bring  him  very  frequently  under  the  master's  frown,  or  at  all  events 
materially  impede  his  progress.  The  effect  is  not  less  injurious 
to  ibe  masters  themselves  of  preparatory  classical  schools:  those 
who  aim  at  more  than  the  limited  function  of  feeding  some  par- 
ticular seminary,  are  already  involved  in  the  greatest  perplexity, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  teach  different  grammars  to  different 
boys,  according  to  the  places  of  their  ultimate  destination.  The 
number  of  such  schools  consequently  diminishes ;  many  of  them 
aie  forced  to  contract  tbeir  sphere;  and  many  more  are  converted 
into  '^  academies"  on  the  reformed  principle  of  teaching  what  is 
''practically  useful/' 

For  all  tbeae  reasons  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  standard  Greek 
Grammar  should  be  found,  which  may  be  received  into  universal 
use.  Doubtless  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this ;  the  Synodical 
funotions  of  the  Church  being  suspended,  and  prelates  and  pruices 
having  ceased  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  Yet  we  think  there 
are  means  by  which  a  tolerable  approximation  to  that  desirable 
end  might  be  obtained,  without  the  interference  of  authority.  If 
the  great  publio  schools  already  enumerated,  tc^ther  with 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  and  some  few  others,  could  agree  (as 
heretofore)  in  the  adoption  of  any  one  grammar,  the  weight 
of  their  influence  would  readily  introduce  that  grammar  into 
almost  every  school  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  preparatory 
schools  would  thankfully  accept  the  boon ;  the  free-schools  would 
yield  to  example  and  to  reason.  But  where,  it  *will  be  asked,  is 
such  a  grammar  to  be  found  ?  Where  is  the  manual  of  Acci- 
dence,— where  of  Syntax,  which  is  worthy  to  command  such  an 
universal  approbation  ?  That  question,  so  far  as  the  Accidence 
of  Greek  Grammar  is  concerned,  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
in  the  following  pages,  by  passing  more  or  less  under  review 
each  of  the  Grammars  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
We  confine  our  attention  to  the  Accidence,  because  it  is  there  that 
the  want  of  uniformity  is  most  strongly  felt,  and  uniformity  itself 
moat  necessary;  and  also  because  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, which  appears  to  us  to  be  such  a  book  upon  Accidence  as 
we  want,  is  as  yet  unaccompanied  by  any  Syntax ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  the  Accidence  of  one  writer,  and  the  Syntax 
of  another,  might  be  fit  for  general  adoption,  provided  only  that  the 
same  system  of  classification  were  recognised  in  both. 
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First  comes  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar  ;  a  household  and  familiar 
name,  probably,  to  most  of  our  readers.  From  the  time  of  its 
author,  Camden,  till  the  last  few  years,  it  held  undisputed  pos- 
session of  our  principal  English  schools,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Westminster ;  and  even  there  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  superseded,  though  accompanied  and  in  part  corrected  by 
the  more  elaborate  treatise  of  Busby.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  to 
the  long  ascendancy  of  this  grammar*  more  than  to  any  other 
circumstance,  we  owe  the  teeming  but  not  harmonious  growth  <yf 
its  numerous  rivals  at  this  day ;  and  a  priori,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  a  manual  thoroughly  tried,  and  at  last  unanimously 
rejected,  by  so  many  learned  institutions  (generally  not  given  to 
change),  can  be  able  to  make  out  a  case  for  its  restoration  to 
common  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  is  still  retained 
by  Eton,  and  by  the  numerous  schools  which  follow  Eton,  toge- 
ther with  the  respect  due  to  its  very  antiquity  and  long  traditional 
use,  challenges  a  fair  examination  of  its  merits  and  defects.  Prima 
facie,  no  other  Greek  grammar  has  equal  claims;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  burden  of  making  out  a  case  lies  upon 
its  assailants,  rather  than  upon  those  who  defend  it.  We  accept 
that  burden ;  for  we  believe  that  the  case,  capable  of  being  made 
out,  is  only  too  strong;  and  that  Eton  cannot  be  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  shielding  with  her  patronage  and  propagating 
throughout  the  land  a  mass  of  errors,  pardonable,  perhaps^  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  but  in  the  present  state  of  scholarship  utterly 
without  excuse.  Having  made  this  charge,  we  must  bring  proofs 
to  support  it ;  which  we  shall  do  in  some  detail,  and  shall  make 
our  criticism  the  ground-work  of  a  running  commentary,  by 
means  of  foot-notes,  upon  similar  defects  in  most  of  the  Gram- 
mars before  us. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  disturb  the  *^  veteres  avias,"  which 
may  be  still  lingenng  about  the  memories,  though  no  longer,  we 
are  sure,  in  possession  of  the  minds  of  our  Etonian  readers,  we 
wish  to  do  justice  to  one  feature  in  the  book,  with  some  an  object 
of  ridicule  and  attack,  but  which  in  our  judgment  constitutes  its 
principal  merit; — ^we  mean,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written* 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  remark  upon 
the  propriety  of  using  Latin  for  such  a  purpose;  now  we  are 
more  afraid  lest,  in  expressing  our  decided  approval  on  this  bead, 
ue  should  be  thought  by  many  to  be  guilty  of  the  Quixotism  of 
vindicating  the  least  defensible  point  in  the  whole  performance* 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
age  are  fast  rigA^Jng  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  many  other  points  of 
greater  moment ;  that  the  advocates  of  7/nsound  learning  have  had 
their  day;  and  that  flimsy  scholarship,  no  less  than  shallow  theo- 
logy, will  soon  find  its  ranks  deserted,  and  its  reign  over.    As  one 
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great  mean  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end,  we  are  anxious  to  resist, 
upon  principle,  all  compendious  shifts  and  curtail  men  ts,  by 
which  a  boy's  progress  may  be  expedited  with  the  least  labour  to 
himself,  and  consequently  with  the  least  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  subject  over  which  he  is  passing ; — to  reject  all  effeminate 
facilities, — the  sugar-plum  and  picture-book  system, — by  which 
our  youth  are  now  coaxed  ;  '^  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.'' 
Such  a  system,  however  it  may  qualify  them  at  school  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  public  examination-room,  and  afterwards  for  the  cha- 
racter of  superficial  amateurs,  is  no  more  adequate  to  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  gymnasium  where  true  knowledge  is  to  be  learned, 
than  an  outfit  of  pumps  and  silk  stockings  would  be  suitable  pre- 
paration for  the  gallant  encounter  of  a  game  at  football. 

''  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Malta  tulit  fecitque  puer." 

We  do  not»  therefore,  shrink  from  applying  these  opinions  to 
the  case  before  us.  We  are  content  to  rest  it  upon  two  positions: 
First,  that  if  we  are  to  be  preserved  at  all  from  endless  innovation, 
which  in  education  especially  is  of  all  things  the  most  pernicious, 
our  only  security  is  in  a  Latin  formulary,  which,  somehow  or 
other,  refuses  to  be  tampered  with  quite  so  easily  as  a  smooth  and 
(lowing  English  statement.  Next,  that  if  grammar  rules  are  to  serve 
as  an  element  of  exact  and  severe  mental  discipline  (a  purpose 
for  which  on  many  accounts  they  are  peculiarly  well  fitted),  and  if 
they  are  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  with  the  necessary  precision, 
the  uncompromising  stereotype  of  a  dead  language  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  a  mother  tongue.  We  grant 
that  the  latter  system  will  appear,  and  possibly  may  be,  an  easier 
one  for  the  time  being,  both  to  boys  and  to  masters ;  but  this,  to 
us,  is  but  a  slight  recommendation,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  : 
besides  which,  we  shrewdly  suspect  (more  especially  in  cases  of 
simple  grammaticaiyacf,  for  which  little  or  no  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  given),  that  what  it  has  cost  but  one  shake  of  the  head  to 
learn,  it  will  cost  but  another  to  forget.  We  are  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  better  cure  for  a  bad  memory,  or  surer  way  to  a 
retentive  one,  than  the  practice  of  learning  by  heart  dry,  crabbed 
formulae,  which  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  interest  or  attract. 
In  proof  of  this  we  might  mention  (what  everybody  must  have 
experienced  who  ever  learnt  them),  the  moral  impossibility  of 
forgetting  memorial  lines ;  a  fact  which  induced  the  great  Busby 
not  only  to  write  his  grammar  in  Latin,  but  to  throw  that  Latin 
into  a  metrical  shape.  The  reason  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  his  own  words : 


^*  neque  enim  mentem  efibgientia  vanum  est 

Principia,  in  cansA  puerorum,  adstringere  vinclis.** 
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Unless  w^  ar«  to  defer  Uie  teaching  of  gramoAiur  till  kbe  under^ 
standing  is  ripa  enough  to  embrace  the  metaphysical  principlea 
on  which  its  rules  depend,  and  to  verify  the  steps  of  analysis  by 
which  rules  are  arrived  at>  we  must  bind  those  subtle  principJea 
in  durable  chains^  we  must  seal  them  hermetically  to  prevent  tbeir 
escape,  and  leave  them  fettered  till  the  season  of  developoEient  in 
the  pupil's  mind.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Latin  rules  are  often 
learnt  and  repeated  without  being  understood,  this,  we  answer,  is 
the  fault  of  the  ietting^  not  of  the /i* af}ie4P0i*ft  itself*  Boys,  if  well 
taught,  may  be  made  to  repeat  Virgil  and  Horace  with  as  much, 
pr  even  more,  intelligence  than  Milton ;  and  why  not,  therefore, 
a  Ltatin  rule  as  well  as  an  English  one? 

For  these  reasons  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  adoption  of 
Latin  as  a  medium  for  the  e:2ipres8iQn  of  grammatical  truths ;  and 
admit  that  in  this  respect  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar  has  one  of 
the  characters  which  we  should  desire  to  find  in  a  manual  fit  for 
universal  use.  But  while  we  declare  ourselves  apologists  for  the 
use  of  Latin,  we  confess  that  we  are  no  admirers  of  that  particu- 
lar species  of  it  (vulgarly  called  camwSf  which  is  so  abundantly 
found  in  the  pages  (even  of  the  "  editio  nova,  accuratissimi  re- 
cognita^)  now  lying  before  us.  Waiving  the  general  structure 
of  the  sentences,  which,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  difficult  enough, 
out  of  such  materialsi  and  with  a  due  regard  to  perspicuity,  to  com- 
pose upon  any  thing  like  the  true  classical  model ;  still,  in  what 
boys  are  not  only  to  study,  but  to  repeat  daily  and  hourly,  we  can 
allow  no  excuses  for  lame  Latinity,  or  downright  solecisms  :  we 
can  ill  bear  that  their  Grammar  should  put  into  their  mouths 
words  and  sentences  which  their  ^'  Ellis"  condemns,  or  to  which 
tbeir  tutor  must  affix  his  nigrum  theta.  What  justification  can 
be  offered  for  the  following  specimens,  some  of  unclassical,  others 
of  grossly  barbarous  terms  and  phrases,  selected  at  random  from 
a  number  which  we  had  marked  for  criticism  ? 

Page  8,  ''  Litera  pura  dicitur,  cut  vocalis,  8lc.  immediate  prre- 
cedit.^  There  is  no  authority  for  immediate ;  it  is  condemned  by 
Noltenius  in  his  Lexicon  Antebarbarum,  and  by  Krebs  in  his  An- 
tebarbarus.  Pracedo  governs  an  accusative  case  in  all  good 
authors,  when  used  in  the  sense  here  intended ;  (see  Krebs  and 
the  references  in  Facciolati  to  Cassar,  Ovid,  and  Justin.)  The 
proper  expression  is  "  proximo  antecedit." 

JP,  12.  "  ^d  differetUiam  adverbii;''  and  p.  60,  "  ob  diffe- 
rentiam  prateriti^  (meaning,  "for  the  sake  of  distinction  from" 
the  adverb,  or  the  perfect),  are  clearly  specimens  of  the  peculiar 
dialect  before  alluded  to. 

P.  1 3.  *'  Idem  est  Vocativus  cum  Nominativo,''  Though  de- 
fended by  Perizonius  (in  his  notes  to  Sanctius's  Minerva,  p.  837) 
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from  actual  barbarbmy  thii  usa^  of  idem  eum  i»  eondemned  by 
all  the  best  gramiQalical  authorities ;  as,  for  instance^  by  the  An- 
tebarbaric  writers  already  quoted,  by  Vossius  in  his  Aristarchus, 
&«•  Even  if  it  were  defensible^  why  lose  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  proper  phrases, idem  ac,  idim  qui  ?  In  p.  6l  (note ;{:), 
this  error  is  avoided ;  but  the  expression  "  seque  reguhriter  for-* 
mantur  ac  aliV^  is  objectionable  on  other  grounds ;  ac  being  never 
used  before  a  vowel,  and  regulariter  being  a  word  for  which  no 
sufficient  authority  can  be  fouw),  though  it  occurs,  with  its  con- 
verse* irregulariter,  no  less  than  three  times  in  thia  one  pi^e. 

P.  14«  We  have  the  word  eoluwemodd  in  a  note — (the  notes  are 
of  comparatively  recent  insertion),^^although  Dr.  Parr,  following 
Cellarkis,  Schiller^  and  Noltenius,  has  observed  that  it  is  never 
used  by  any  writer  of  the  Augustan  age ;  tof^ummodo  being  the 
right  eipression.  So  in  pp.  £4  (note)  and  9B>  we  have  the  poe- 
tical ym»d%forti  waidforsmf  instead  ot  foreittm  orfoHatH,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  used  in  prose. 

P.  53  (note).  ''  Igitur,  i  et  u  capiunt  augmentum,  potestate  li- 
lersr,  etsi  non  forra^  mutat&«*'  Surely,  in  such  Latinity  as  this, 
the  *^  maxima  reverentia''  which  is  due  to  learners  is  entirely  for- 
gotten, from  the  first  word  in  the  sentence^tftliir ,<-*•(  placed  there, 
as  Krebs  tells  us,  ^*  nur  sehr  s0/l0yi,")«**4o  Uie  conclusion,  **  etsi 
fwrnformA  wutiaiaJ' 

1%  54  (note  *).  '*  Quod  solum  in  diphthongis  agjUur,^^  (mean- 
ing^, **  takes  place,'')  exhibits  a  use  of  the  verb,  which  if  a 
pupil  were  to  venture  to  show  up  to  his  tutor,  we  suspect  actum 
eeeei  de  chartL 

P.  55.  **  NuIIo  sunt  in  usu,^*  is  meant  to  signify,  **  are  not 
used  by  Greek  authors/'  Instead  of  which  we  take  its  real  sig- 
nification to  be  ^'  are  good  for  nothing.'^  The  same  obiection,  or 
a  greater,  lies  against  the  phrase  *'  tanti^m  sunt  in  usu, '  p.  59. 

In  p.  5  we  have  the  extraordinary  note,  *^  Huno  [i,  ^,  ro]  gram- 
matici  vocant  Articulum  praepositivum ;  alterum  ver6,  3^,  ^»  i,  qui 
meliits  relativum  did  potest,  subjunctivum.*'  The  error  here  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  indeed  it  is  one  which  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce,  under  less  favoured  circumstances  of  age  and  sta- 
tion, to  be  plainly  vapuhtory  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  demand  the 
application  of  a  *'  subjunctive  article,"  which  we  will  not  shock 
the  tender  sensibilities  of  modern  papas  and  mamas  by  naming. 

We  may  be  fastidious,  but  we  do  not  admire  the  phrase  which 
we  find  in  p.  7> ''  omnis  genitivus  pluralis  desinit  perpetuo  ('  ends 
everlastingly*)  in  mv  2'*— and  we  may  be  dull,  but  we  cannot  well 
understand  how  "  nomina  Dialia*'  ("  names  of  Jupiter'*)  can 
properly  be  put,  as  they  are  in  p.  32,  to  signify  '*  nouns  beloi^- 
ing  to  days,** 
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We  are  willing  to  allow  all  reasonable  license  to  grammatical 
phraseology  in  the  case  of  known  and  established  terms ;  we  are 
not  even  disposed  to  quarrel  with  expressions  which  impute  to 
the  several  parts  of  speech ,  on  the  one  hand;  such  lively  feelings 
of  joy,  love,  concord,  abhorrence,  &c. — the  natural  development 
of  an  union  of  the  genders  and  of  the  conjugal  state; — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  perfect  consciousness  of  what  they  suffer  when- 
ever they  are  exposed  to  the  tyrannical  caprices  of  certain  moo* 
sters  of  barbarity  and  misrule,  known  by  the  names  of  Syncope, 
Apocope,  Ellipsis,  &c.  &c.  But  we  do  object  most  strongly  to 
the  extension  of  any  indulgence,  in  such  cases,  beyond  what  is 
either  absolutely  necessary,  propter  egestatem  lingua,  or  univer* 
sally  received.  And,  on  this  ground  alone,  the  pages  before  us, 
which  are  full  of  this  species  of  jargon  to  an  excess  for  which  we 
can  see  no  sufficient  excuse,  would  appear  to  us  most  unsuitable  to 
be  put  into  the  mouths  and  memories  of  boys,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  acquiring  accurate  habits  of 
thought,  and  of  composition  in  particular. 

And  indeed  there  are  things  in  this  book  which  must  give  a 
boy  very  strange  notions  not  only  of  Latinity,  or  of  the  study  of 
Greek  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  introduced,  but  of  the  science 
of  grammar  generally,  and  even  of  common  sense.  Illogical 
divisions  abound.  Technical  terms  are  seldom  explained,  except 
on  the  principle  of  ipiotum  per  ignotius.  Thus,  in  the  second 
page  (note),  we  are  told  that  *'  mutabiles  nuncupantur  vocales, 
quatenus  [quia]  mutabiles  sunt  in  verborum  augmentis  ;**  antici- 
pating a  subject  not  treated  of  till  p.  52.  Other  terms  are  in- 
terpreted only  by  their  Greek  equivalents.  Of  some,  like  **  Apo- 
cope," nothing  is  said  till  we  are  told  abruptly  that  they  "  happen 
in  all  the  singular  cases  ;'*  and  even  then  we  are  left  to  find  out 
what  they  may  ''  happen''  to  be  as  best  we  can.  Nor  are  the 
definitions,  when  given,  always  much  more  luminous.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  that  2  is  "  sutB  potestatis  literai*^  which,  if 
it  means  anything,  seems  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  "  aliens  potestatis"-— or  not  compotes 
at  all. 

To  pass  from  form  to  matter ;  as  we  approve  of  the  language, 
(though  not  of  the  style),  in  which  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar  is 
written,  so  we  approve  of  the  general  plan  or  principle  of  classi- 
fication on  which  it  proceeds.  Upon  this  head  we  subscribe  ge- 
nerally to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  late  learned  Bishop  of 
Hereford;  Dr.  Huntingford,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parr. 

*  Mr.  Moody,  who  seems  to  Uuve  been  somewhat  puszled  by  this,  translates  it  thus 
— "  z  is  called  a  lettt^r  of  its  own  power." — p.  S. 
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"  As  to  the  various  speculations  by  which  men  of  abstraction  have 
conceived  it  possible  to  teach  the  Greek  language  in  shorter  time  than 
what  18  usaally  spent  on  that  business,  •  .  .  1  do  not  apprehend  any  ab* 
breviated  or  simplified  systems  to  be  of  much  use  to  learners.  No  point 
is  gained  by  the  establishing  of  a  few  general  rules,  if  the  number  of  exr 
ceptions  is  thereby  multiplied.  As  practice  has  convinced  me  of  this," 
(the  bishop  had  been  formerly  a  tutor  of  Winchester  School,  and  was 
afiterwards  a  fellow,  and  now,  in  1 793,  warden  of  the  college),  **  I  am  not 
for  adopting  either  Lennep*s  Analogy,  or  the  systems  of  those  gram- 
marians, who  would  reduce  either  declensions,  conjugations,  or  tenses. 
All  this  1  apply  to  learners.  When  rational  grammar  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  a  proncient,  then  of  course  too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  upon 
his  pursuit,  nor  can  the  grounds  of  grammar  be  too  fully  orsubtilely  ex-* 
plained."  {Parr's  Works^  vol.  vii,  p.  58.) 

We  have  said  that  we  agree  generally  in  these  sentiments ;  for, 
if  the  good  bishop  meant,  which  we  do  not  suppose  he  did,  to 
avow  himself  the  patron  of  all  the  details  of  classification  as  they 
appear  in  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  our  assent  to  that  proposi- 
tion must  be  somewhat  qualified.  We  think  that  he  would  not 
have  objected  to  part  with  tenses,  declensions,  or  conjugations,  for 
the  sake  of  accuracy  of  statement,  or  constsiencif  of  arrangement ; 
his  objection  was  to  the  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  theoretical 
simplicity,  would  regard  a  reduced  classification  as  a  thing  de- 
sirable in  itself.  So  far  we  entirely  concur  with  him ;  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction  we  prefer  the  complex  Eton 
method,  which  is  contented  with  analyzing  and  arranging  under 
their  ultimate  divisions  the  actual  phenomena  of  language,  to  the 
more  philosophical  and  generalizing  systems  (first  introduced  by 
Vervey,  and  now  universally  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
as  more  congenial  to  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  that  nation),  which 
derive  their  principles  of  arrangement  from  the  primary  rudiments 
of  words. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eton  classification  is  in  some 
respects  confused  and  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  basis  of  the 
division  of  nouns  and  verbs  into  declensions  and  conjugations 
consists  in  the  laws  of  inflection,  by  which  the  terminations  of 
cases  and  tenses  are  regulated.  Surely  it  is  most  inconsistent 
and  illogical  to  suffer  this  principle  to  be  superseded,  and  new 
declensions  and  conjugations  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  not 
by  any  difference  in  their  modes  of  inflection,  but  by  the  mere 
casual  operation  in  particular  dialects  of  laws  of  euphony,  which 
contract  two  open  sounds  into  one,  in  a  regularly  formed  termi- 
nation.*    Neither  is  this  intrusive  and  anomalous  principle  itself 

*  This  defect  is  retained  as  to  both  noons  and  verbs  by  Mr.  Moody ;  as  to  luvait 
by  the  Westminster  Graiuniar,  and  even  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  renjoves  it  as  to 
verlM.  We  really  cannot  make  oat  whether  the  Westminster  intends  to  class  its  '*  cir* 
eumfidtd  or  cmlnictod  oer6"  (pp.  16,  26)  as  a  separate  coojogatioD  or  not. 
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applied  with  any  regard  for  consistency.  The  word  reixo^  is  re- 
moved from  the  fifth  into  the  sixth  deciensioni  solely  because  of 
the  liability  of  its  oblique  cases  to  contraction  :  while  the  words 
wOj  and  ix^9 — the  former  of  which  is  a  *  Holopath/  contracted  in 
all  its  cases,  the  latter  a  word  suffering  contraction  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural — are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  same  declensions  with  their  respective  uncontracted  con- 
geners. Doubtless  it  is  an  aasistance  to  the  student  to  have  the 
different  formulae  of  contraction  accurately  distinguished ;  faiiC 
why  cannot  this  be  doue  by  referring  the  contracted  words  to  the 
decleoMoo  or  conjugation  to  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
their  formation,  they  belong,  and  arranging  their  varieties  under 
that  declension  or  conjugation,  by  the  description  of  its  first,  se* 
cond,  third  &c«  contracted  forns  7  Little  more  is  necessary  than 
the  substitution  of  one  technical  word  for  another ;  but  the  want 
of  tliat  substitution  makes  the  present  Eton  arrangement,  in  Ah 
particular,  appear  contradictory  to  itself,  and  regardless  of  the 
analogies  of  languege. 

In  the  declensions  of  nouns  we  are  disposed  to  resist,  certainly 
we  should  not  require,  any  further  progress  towards  a  reduced 
classification  than  what  we  have  already  suggested.  We  cannot 
agree  with  those  who,  following  the  German  sdiools,  object  to 
the  division  of  the  first  from  the  second  declension,  or  of  the  third 
from  the  fourth.  Nouns  in  ag  and  ng  are  not,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  the  masculine  correlatives  of  the 
feminines  in  u  and  ij;  and  this  consideration,  joined  to  the  actual 
difference  of  inflection  in  the  singular  number,  makes  the  separa* 
tion  of  them  into  distinct  declensions  not  justifiable  only,  but  va- 
luable in  our  eyee.  Again  the  form  Am»(,  with  its  inflections 
and  their  varieties,  is  not  merely  an  Attic  way**^  of  writing  Aao;, 
but  rather  a  collateral  formation  having  every  circumstance  which 
is  usually  required  as  a  basis  for  separate  arrangement.  The 
simplest  system  yet  suggested  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  assigning  (rx^o;  of  the  New  Testament  and  s-a^ra; 
of  Sophocles  to  two  different  declensions ;  yet  surely  there  is  not 
a  more  radical  identity  between  \mig  and  Xao;  than  between  these 
two  words.  It  is  as  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  an 
accusative  strictly  anak^ous  to  '^AJko  from  Aao;,  as  a  genitive  ana- 
logous to  (Txoreo;  from  the  masculine  e'x6t9(. 

But  in  the  Eton  arrangement  of  the  verbs,  besides  the  improper 
separation  of  the  contracted  verbs  into  distinct  conjugations,  we 
find  another  serious  inconsistency.  The  characteristic  letters, 
usually  found  in  the  present  tense,  are  judiciously  adopted  as  the 

*  See  below,  p.  313. 
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basis  of  classification,  because  they  usually  indicate  the  forms  of 
all  tbe  primary  tenses.  But  when  the  characteristic  letter  is  so 
lost  or  modified  in  the  ultimate  form  of  the  present,  as  not  to  in* 
dkale  the  form  of  the  other  primary  tenses  with  the  usual  cer- 
tainty»  what  is  to  be  done  i  Is  the  character  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  remaining  primary  tenses,  and  is  the  verb  to  be  classified  with 
others  of  the  same  diaracteristic  which  they  retain,  or  is  tbe  ano* 
maly  to  make  the  rule,  and  are  two  verbs,  of  opposite  character** 
istics  in  every  tense  but  the  present,  and  respectively  formed  in 
the  moat  regular  nsanner  according  to  the  analogy  of  two  different 
conjugations,  to  be  jumbled  together  in  one  heterogeneous  conju- 
gation of  their  own,  each  separated  from  its  congeners,  and  united 
with  its  opposite  ?  The  latter  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  adopted 
by  Ae  Eton  Grammar,  which  couples  fplraw  and  fp^Cco  in  a  se^ 
parate  coiijwgation  by  themselves,  simply  because  it  cannot  ascer- 
tain their  futures  from  the  form  of  the  present  tense.*  Besides 
the  objection  in  principle  to  this  arrangement,  it  involves  an  ac- 
tual ms  of  precision  and  accuracy,  the  only  purposes  for  which  a 
complex  classification  is  useful.  Tbe  general  stffinity  of  tbe  ter- 
minatiott  in  cts-m  is  undoubtedly  to  the  second  conjugation ;  riiat 
of  <»  to  the  third ;  but  in  the  union  of  these  two  forms  this  dis- 
tinction, if  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  is  at  least  greatly  obscured* 

These  points  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  that  our 
general  approbation  of  the  Eton  method  might  receive  its  proper 
limitations,  and  partly  to  save  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  principles,  vrhen  we  come  to  consider  what  others  have 
done  or  omitted  to  do  in  the  way  of  innovation  or  improvement. 
if  we  had  no  other  faults  than  these  to  find  with  the  substance  of 
the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  very  slight  changes  might  be  sufficient 
to  remove  our  objections ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  book  is  replete  with 
ol^ectionable  matter  in  eivery  part,  from  the  comfused  and  imper- 
fect, and  often  erroneous  manner,  in  which  the  general  design  is 
carried  out ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  reconstruction  of  the  v^ole 
could  make  it  useful. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  omissions,  which  are  both  numerous 
and  glaring,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  producing  specimens 
of  four  cardinal  defects.  1.  Of  faulty  arrangement  of  details. 
2.  Of  false  examples.  3.  Of  loose  and  inaccurate  definitions* 
4.  Of  positive  unadulterated  mis-statements* 

I.  Of  bad  arrangement. 

In  pp.  10 — 12,  we  find  the  rules  given  under  the  title,  ''  D^- 
clinatio  Substantworum/*  exemplified  indiscriminately  by  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  without  any  kind  of  explanation.f  Thus, 

*  Ketained  b^  Moody.  Reformed  by  Weitm.,  Brom$gr,,  Wordtw, 

t  So  Moody,  pp.  15, 1 S,  &C. ;  Wat*  (»5pw,  ^fy^,  viftm),  p.  7 ;  Volp,  {wrAmt,  X*P^f » 
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oeyrjpcog,  vsifXy^,  Tepijv,  x^P^^*^*  jxeXaj,  (not  to  roentioo  rpiiipn^,)  may 
and  ought  to  be  taken  for  substantives  for  any  thing  we  can  see 
to  the  contrary.  The  account  of  synaeresis,  crasis,  and  elision,* 
and  again  of  the  paragogic  v,  introduced  casually  in  page  14»* — 
and  still  more,  the  two  rules  at  the  foot  of  page  \9»*  containing 
further  notices  of  crasis — are  all  strange  examples  of  matters  oc- 
curring almost  in  the  last  place  where  we  should  have  thought 
of  looking  for  them.f  In  the  Formatio  Temporum,  rules  are 
repeatedly  introduced,  and  restricted,  if  not  by  word,  (as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,)  at  all  events  by  position,  to  one  particular  tense, 
which  apply  equally  to  all,  as  relating  to  anomalies  that  affect  not 
a  single  temporal,  but  a  whole  conjugational  formation.  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean ;  the  rule  (p.  57)  "  Qu(Edam  Futura 
spiritum  thematis  transponunt,  ut  dpSlfoo  a  rpef w,  nutrio,  &c. ;" 
besides  omitting  all  reference  to  the  general  law  of  euphony  upon 
which  the  transposition  proceeds,  confines  to  the  Future  what 
belongs  equally  to  the  Perfect  Passive;  under  which,  however, 
uo  notice  is  to  be  found  of  the  forms  reipajEt/xai.  rlduft/xai^  &c.!{[ 

But  as  questions  of  arrangement  cannot  be  fairly  canvassed,  or 
sufficiently  understood,  without  the  reader  examining  the  volume 
for  himself,  we  decline  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  and  proceed  to 
what  is  more  self-evident,  the  second  defect  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  illustrate,  consisting  in — 

11.  False  examples. 

Among  a  multitude  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  turning  over 
less  than  100  pages,  we  notice  the  following : — nouns, — "  A)f, 
Jupiter"  (p.  11);  "  <raof,  salvus/'  (p.  20);  verbs, — '*  eiSa,  scio,^ 
(p.  54) ;  "  Jtco,  dico  ;*'  "  «d«,  assuesco ;"  "  eKoo,  capio  ;'*  *'  hfi», 
dico;''  "  gpwcw,  trahoy'  (ibid.);  "  opco,  excito,''  (p.  57) ;§  "  Sia,  iV 

&c.),  pp.  9, 1 1 ;  Abr,  of  MaUh,  (uvfvvnt,  srSc,  rvvran,  rv^Biit,  tvp uc),  pp.  5,  It,  1 3, 14; 
Charterh.  (rpi^fuc  only),  p.  4.  In  the  Wettm»  and  Valp,  the  general  title  is  "  DecL  ^ 
Nouns,"  under  which  this  arrangement  would  be  just,  if  adjectives  were  not  subse- 
quently distributed  into  three  declensions  of  their  own  upon  a  differeiit  principle. 

*  In  all  these  points  Moody  translates  the  Eton  in  the  original  order.  No  grammar, 
except  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  collects  all  these  subjects  together  into  their  proper  place, 
among  the  preliminary  matter. — See  Wordiw,  pp.  6,  7. 

f  Our  readers  will  find  two  choice  examples  of  a  similar  dislocation  of  arrangement, 
under  a  different  branch  of  grammar,  in  the  Abr.  of  Mattk,  p.  63,  obt.  ft,  and  p.  71, 
obs.  S.  The  abbreviator,  however,  only  follows  his  original,  who  is  peculiarly  deficient 
in  the  quality  of  order. 

X  Moody,  pp.  65,  81,  follows  his  original  both  in  the  sin  of  commission  and  of  omis- 
sion ;  referring,  however,  by  a  note  in  p.  66,  to  another  page  where  the  geoerml  law 
of  euphony  is  stated.    And  in  like  manner,  Tate,  p.  101. 

§  With  the  single  exception  of  **  ^f«,  invenio,"  all  these  examples  appear  without 
note  or  comment  in  the  corresponding  pages  of  Mr.  Mood}'.  Some  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Westm,  58,  59,  61,  62  ;  Valp.  13.  16,  48,  49,  50,  &c. ;  Bromsgr,  54  ((tmc, 
and  see  in  p.  64,  **  ify»t  ^  do");  Abr,  of'  Matth.  60,  81,  (and  see  oX»,  iftt,  p.  65  ; 
\hB»t  p.  80,  &C.)  j  Chart.  44  (a2c  even  in  a  very  short  vocabulary  of  substantives  ;  see 
alio /AfeM,^aui9t,6LC.f  ibid.  pp.  50,  5l)j  Canti.  17,  55,  57,  58  (and  sec  59);  TaU, 
16, 113  (Ale,  %«.) 
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t>enio;''  "  xi»,  ciiio,"  (ibid.) ;   "  ftjir«,  stupeo,'*  (p.  62);  "^  (^6000,*" 
(p.  87»  note) ;  *'  6v^»,  vitupero,^ (ibid.);  ''  [LDxcm^  (lege  f/i^vKa^iMu), 
"  «iM/gio,"  (p.  88); — words  all  introduced   without  any  note  or 
iwhisper  of  their  non-entity,  but  which  are  all  really  "  men  of 
atraw."     Of  futures  active,  which  we  must  learn  by  heart,  but 
which  nevertheless  **  nullo  sunt  in  usu*'  {are  good  for  nothing), 
Mre  notice*  axou<ra>  (p.  51);  ot/tdu^co  (p.  66) ;   Bpi^oo,  which  should 
be  eitlier  Op^ofji^ai  or  ^pafioufjLM,  (p.  57);   BoLVfji^aa'a)  (ibid.);    the 
four  yerbs  '*  Disyllaba  in  ioo,  8cc."  (p.  87)>  which  are  said  to 
make  their  futures  in  evaoo  ;t  but  of  which  three  have  only  the 
future  middle  in  su^oiiat,  and  the  fourth,  x^co,  makes  its  future 
active  x^^»  never  ^eva-m.    Of  perfects,^  in  the  same  predicament, 
we  observe  "  xiXe^x'  (pp.  40,  49) ;  "  rerpe;^*"  (for  SeSpafwjxa) ; 
"  <3/jw;^flt"  (for  opoipuxot),  (p.  40) ;    "  vs(puyxa*  (only  found  in  the 
compound  cuKty/rifoLyxa) ;  "  kcrvupxa*  (the  only  form  in  use  being 
iirvopa) ;  "  TErifAiixa/^  instead  of  •*  TtriM^Ka,^'  (p.  41);  "  ir6<^8u;^a" 
(the  only  form  is  we(p8uya),  (p.  77.)     In  page  60  we  find,  "  Ex- 
cipe  ijpeixa,  cpifpeixa,  ab  IpBilm,  JirmOj  ob  differentiam  praeteriti, 
ipiipixa,   ab  hpltwf  contendo***      Unfortunately,   the   form  ipipixeL 
never  occurs,  though  hpripKriMn  does  (once  only,  in  a  fragment  of 
Hesiod;  see  Buttmann,  Irregular  Verbs,  p.  101):  the  ob  dijffer^ 
aUiam^  therefore,  is  absurd  enough.     In  p.  60,  aX^'Xexa,  which 
comes  from  aXeco,  is  stated  to  come  from  ^'  aX)]da);"  in  p.  120  the 
words  ^Xuda  and  ^Xap^ai  occur,  though  we  believe  neither  word  is 
ever  found  without  a  reduplication.     Of  second  aorists  active, 
also  counterfeit,  but  which  are  passed  ofFupon  unsuspicious  youth 
without  an  obelus^  or  any  other  mark  whereby  to  detect  the  for- 
gery, in  pp.  60 — 6£  alone  we  discover  the  following  :§  eroproy, 
Uapov,  {/SXnrov,   eXfyov,   efkryov,   iirXijyov  and   e^rXayov  (see   note 
p.  61),  ixoLov  (!x(xov  is  the  Attic  imperfect,  from  xdo),  ia-vapov, 
tTayov,  ej6Xa/3ov,  exaXu/Sov,  l/3a^ov,  ecrxa^ov,  tp^u^oVy  era^ov ;  — of  any 
one  of  which,  we  believe,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  the  most  learned 
antiquary  to  produce  a  single  example.     On  the  other  hand,  at 
p.  25,  we  read,  **  iroXhs  mutuatur  quosdam  casus  ab  inusitato^ 

*  For  these  also  see  Mood.  58,  65  ;  Valjt,  53  (0fs{«) ;  Ahr.  Maith.  66  ((UfAAfm)  ; 
Charterh.  (inter  eognata  temp,  axouaai) ;  Conn.  57;  Tate,  10 1  (d;i{«). 

t  This  error  occurs  in  every  one  of  the  graroninrs  before  os»  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Word$w,    See  especially  Abr.  Matth.  68^  Bromsgr.  61  (;^ii;0-«)  ;  Tate,  103. 

X  For  these  see  Moody  in  all  the  corresponding  places;  Valp.  54;  Weitm.  16,  18, 
(wiiere  we  have  Si^vxa,  with  n.),  19,  31 ;  Bromsgr,  63  i}^a»),  54,  62;  Abr.  Matth, 
71,  7J  ;  Chart.  (Cogiiat.  Temp.  XiXix«i  iaveiftia,—  Form,  of  Tenses,  i^^tJia);  Conn.  58  ; 
Tate,  95,  97. 104,  &c. 

$  For  all  these  see  Moody  in  the  corresponding  places  ;  for  many  of  them,  Westm,  19, 
31 ;  Valp.  b6  ;  Abr.  Malth.  79  (Ira^y,  and  see  ibid,  itriiciytv,  i^^aZev,  iiti^^^t  only  is 
found,  once  or  twice  in  Horaee);  Chart.  {Cognat,  Temp.  Ixsyw,  inrctfw),  50  (Iraysir)  ; 
Conn.  59  (under  second  future);  Tare,  111,  11%,  114. 

II  The  obsolete  word  «roXXo;,"  Mood.  33  ;  Valp.  tt6,  states  that  it  is  '*  used,  but  rarely, 
in  ionic." 

WO.  Lvr.—  ocT,  1840.  z 
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voWo$ ;"  whereas  the  word  voXXo^,  so  far  from  being  out  of  uae, 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  such  a  common  author  as 
Herodotus,  being,  in  fact^  the  Ionic  form.''^ 

If  any  one  should  think  that  such  points  as  these  are  of  little 
importance,  we  would  only  ask  him  two  questions.  First,  what 
kind  of  preparation  must  this  be  for  the  future  practice  of  com* 
position  in  Greek?  And,  secondly,  what  would  bethink  of  a 
teacher  of  English,  who  filled  his  grammar  with  such  illustrations 
of  the  accuracy  and  universality  of  its  rules,  as  might  be  furnished 
by  the  following  examples:  ''house,  plur.  houses  and  hice;*' 
"  think,  preterite  thought  and  thunk;^'  "  stray,  strew:*'  **  flow, 
^eWy"  &c.  &c.  There  is  really  no  difference  between  these  cases 
and  such  as  those  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting;  and  it 
is  evident  that  if  this  principle  is  to  be  admitted,  the  very  words 
which  are  exceptions  to  a  rule  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  its 
application. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  fault  of  loose  and  inaccurate  defini" 
tion.  Perhaps  the  most  vicious  propensity  of  the  work  before  us, 
is  that,  whereby  out  of  a  few  crazy  exceptions,  dialectic  varieties, 
or  otherwise  anomalous  form»,  a  general  rule  is  constructed  at 
once,  without  scruple,  and  stated  in  the  broadest  terms.  An  im- 
portant comprehensive  principle,  and  a  paltry  Ssrof  Xsyifji^evov,  are 
thus  frequently  placed  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  the  young 
scholar  is  bewildered  by  a  variety  of  statements,  more  or  less  true 
in  themselves,  but  represented  in  such  false  proportions  and  ill- 
defined  relationship,  that,  however  perfect  he  may  be  in  the  se- 
veral parts  of  Greek  Grammar,  he  can  never  hope  to  acquire 
under  such  guidance  any  thing  like  a  clear  comprehension  or 
correct  perspective  of  the  whole. 

Thus,  at  p.  4  (we  need  not  look  far  for  examples)  we  find  the 
following :  *'  Rejiciuntur  per  apostrophum''  (read  e/tsioiiem),t 
*'  vocales  a,  e,  i,  o,  diphthongi  ai,  oj;'*j;  an  observation  which  be* 
longs  properly  to  prosody,  and  which  disposes  of  several  of  the 
most  difiicult  questions  of  prosody  after  a  fashion,  which,  if  it 
were  but  as  true  as  it  is  summary,  would  be  quite  delightful. 
Contracted  a,  as  in  r/ftae,  rifia — the  termination  »  of  the  dative 
plural,  no  less  than  of  the  dative  singular — the  dipthongs  at  and 
01,  without  distinction  of  noun,  or  verb,  person,  mood,  or  tense, 

*  **  Ion.  pro  comm.  iroXt>(, .  .  quod  perraro,  nomiullibi  tamen,  apud  nostram  oocor* 
rit." — SchtDeighhauter,  Lex,  Herod, 

t  "  Aposirophus  est  nota  rejects  ▼ocalis"  (ibid.)  ;  not  "  figaro  rejiciendi.' 

excepts       ,     .    , ,   „,,  „^  , ^ 

clension. — BfwMg.  (p.  7)  qualifies  b^  *'  occasionally  in  some  words.' 
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are  all  clapped  into  schedule  A,  amid  the  laughter  of  critics  on 
both  sides  of  the  question;  and  the  diversities  of  age  and  dialect, 
of  epic  or  dramatic  authorship,  are  utterly  disregarded. 

P.  8.  "  Finita  in  da,  6a,  pa,*  et  a  purum  faciunt  genitivum  in 
«;  et  dativum  in  ^,  sic,  &c."  Who  would  not  imagine,  on  reading 
this  rule,  that  the  examples  of  words  ending  in  ia  and  6x  were  at 
least  equally  valid,  and,  as  taking  tlie  precedence,  even  more  nu- 
merous  than  those  of  words  ending  in  pa  and  a  pure  !  Yet  the  fact 
IB,  as  any  of  our  readers  may  discover  by  consulting  Hoogeveen's 
Lexicon  Analogicum,  that  while  the  two  latter  terminations  afford 
innumerable  and  unexceptionable  examples,  not  one  single  in* 
stance  (except  Doric  proper  names,  &c.)  can  be  produced  of  a 
word  in  ia  or  $a  which  follows  the  rule,  while  several  plainly  con- 
tradict it  There  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  substantives  altogether 
that  end  in  8a  and  6a;  and  of  these  only  one  is  in  common  use^ 
▼iz.  axav6a ;  which  makes  the  genitive  in  tig. — (See  Jnacreon,  Od» 
liii.  42 ;  Hoph.fragm.  748.) 

In  the  next  page,  the  fourth  declension  is  called  ''  Atticorum 
propria  ;*''f  whereas  the  termination  ecog  {emf  is  but  an  adjectival 
neuter  form)  is  no  less  Ionic,  and  is  used  by  Herodotus  both  in 
substantives  and  adjectives.  The  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Long's 
note  on  Herod,  iv.  23.  Herodotus  uses  MfytXfco;,  XaglXstog,  &c., 
never  Mwi?ia^,  &c.;  also  eeog  as  well  as  ^co^,  Xttog  as  well  as  Kaig 
and  Xn^si  Ikfcog,  irarpcog  and  /tifr^co;.  ni}yeAs«0;  is  found  in  Homer, 
II.  /3.  494.  Even  rindar  has  XeoJ;,  Ol.  ix.  100.  Upon  what  au- 
thority the  termination  in  cog  (as  found  in  substantives)  is  called 
commutus  generis,X  we  are  unable  to  discover.  We  are  equally 
at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  the  processes  of  *^  forming  the 
accusative  in  00,"  and  removing  the  final  v/'  which  form  the  subject 
of  two  separate  rules;};  in  p.  10;  especially  as  a  note  upon  the 
former  adds,  ""A^ow  vero  et  Xaydv  leguntur.''  And  for  the  obser- 
vation which  follows,  *'  Unicum  est  nomen  hujus  declinationis  in 
«(,  neutrius  generis,  to  X9^^^h  debitum," — it  depends  too  much 
upon  the  mere  dicta  of  the  grammarians,  Moeris,  Phrynichus,  &c. 
to  deserve  a  place  in  a  school  grammar,  while  the  common  form, 
Xi^^^f  i^  alone  used  by  the  tragedians,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
the  printed  editions  of  the  orators  and  Plato. 

*  Repeated  by  Mood.  11;  Watm.  (1830,  p.  8,  corrected  1840);  Fa2p.  8; 
Conn.  10. 

f  "  Pecoliar  to  the  Attics"— Mood.  14.  Valpy  omits  ail  mention  of  it  except  under 
the  head  of  dialects,  where  lie  describes  it  thus—*'  It  (the  Attic  dialect)  changes 
long  into  short,  and  short  into  long  sjilables ;  nsXjwc  for  Xao(.  In  nouus  it  changes  e, 
«  and  9v  of  the  Snd  dec),  into  »,  as  Mcii;,  Xi«,  'Kw,  Xi«f,  &c."— p.  178.  Conn.,  \t,  \%  to 
the  taaie  effect.  Tatt,  10,  says,  "  Forma  Atticorum  peculiaris."  Wttim.  96,  "  De- 
cfinatio  Auicorom." 

X  Ditto  Jlfood.  14,  15.  $  Mood.  15 ;  Abr.  Maith.  10;  Conn.  IS. 

Z2 
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The  instances  given  of  Apocope*  in  pp.  13,  14,  are  little  else 
than  a  series  of  misapprehensions,  as  any  one  who  will  refer  to 
Matthias  may  perceive.  It  would  occupy  us  too  long  to  expose 
them  in  detail.  In  the  list  of  Heteroclita  Genere,  p.il  (why  are 
they  not  given  under  their  proper  declension  ?),  there  is  a  strange 
medley  of  error  and  truth.  It  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  neuter 
plurals  Xuyvoe,  rgi^riKoi,  Si^ga,  xiXsvBoi,  are  to  be  found — the  last 
frequently  m  Homer,  the  rest  for  the  most  part  only  in  Callima- 
chus,  and  other  late  poets, — as  heterogeneous  forms  from  singulars 
in  o;.  But  it  is  equally  true,  though  not  statedyf  that  the  common 
masculine  forms  xJ^voi,  T§axi}Xoi,  ll^goi,  xiXevdot,  are  also  to  be 
found,  and  generally  with  much  better  authority.  Of  the  remain- 
ing instances,  fi-ox,^  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  grammarians,  and 
hgerfjiA  is  declined  regularly  from  igerfj^v,  which  occurs  in  the 
Odyssey,  X.  28,  p.  15,  and  elsewhere,  it  may  be  correct  to  talk 
of  6  xa)  tj  Tagragoc,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  passage  in  Pin- 
dar (Pyth.  i.  29),  where  it  is  used  as  feminine; — but  it  is  too  bad 
to  write  ^  ^Ifgos  ofdy^X  when  the  word  occurs  as  feminine  nowhere 
but  in  late  writers,  and  in  Homer  and  all  good  authors  is  always 
masculine. 

We  pass  siccopede  over  the  intermediate  pages  upon  adjectives, 
and  hasten  to  the  Temporum  Formatio ;  upon  which,  as  being 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  grammar,  and  requiring  there- 
fore to  be  drawn  up  with  as  little  admixture  of  mistakes  as  possi- 
ble, we  shall  offer  our  remarks  in  some  detail.  It  commences  at 
p.  52; — and,  before  we  proceed,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  bear 
in  mind  the  particular  nature  of  the  objection  we  are  now  engaged 
in  enforcing. 

Among  the  first  rules,  in  the  page  just  mentioned,  we  read, 
— "  Attici  mutant  e  syllabicum  augmentum  in  temporale  ij;§" — a 
broad  statement,  as  of  a  general  fact.  But  what  is  the  truth  ? 
Three,  and  otily  three,  irregular  verbs  sometimes  take  ij  as  their 
augment  instead  of  e.  But  \^hen,  and  where?  Always  in  Attic 
authors?  No; — for  Aristophanes  uses  ejxeXXov  much  more  fre- 
quently than  ?|xcXXov.  Only  in  Attic  authors?  No; — for  Hesiod 
uses  ^jtteXXf  several  times.  {Theogon.  478,  888,  898.) 

The  next  rule,  in  the  same  page,  is  as  follows: — "  Verbis,  in 


*  All  preserved  in  Mood,  19. 

t  Omitted  also  in  Mood,  ^6;  om.  in  Valp.  16.  }uf>(M,  T^axn\oi\  in  Bromtgr,  $9, 
ii^^9t,  \vxwi-j  ill  Chart.  42»  ^if^oi,  x>Xiu6m  (aUo  ^i0-/bCM,  m/icXm);  in  Abr.  Maitlu  S6, 
iuptoi,  9iu;^>oi,  xikivQot ;  the  neuters,  ^^^a,  &c.  being  given  as  the  onl^*  plurals. 

t  Ditto  Mood.  t6. 

§  Mood,  61  f  without  qualiBcation ;  dilto  Conn,  55;  ditto  Valp,  178  (under  the 
Aliic  didlfct);  ditto  Wtitm,  \0i.  "The  Attica  suid  hBwyiifxnv,  nh/tofAn*,  4/uaXX«»/' 
Ahr.  Matth.  58.  "  Attic  writers  sometimes  use  h  as  the  augment,  when  the  verb  begins 
with  a  consonant/'  Chart,  7t  j  ditto  Bromsgr,  64.    Not  mentioned  b^  Tate. 
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auctis  temporibus,  incipientibus  ab  a,  vj,  o,  ooy  oi,  ou,  Attici  praefi- 
gunt  6  cum  spiritu  thematis :  ut  kikcoxUf  ev^Ka,  eopya,  ikoffa,  Soixa^ 
loupY;xa,*  Another  **  plain  unvarnished  tale"  of  the  Attics.  But 
again,  how  stands  the  fact?  Some  eight  or  nine  anomalous  verbs,  the 
greater  number  of  them  incapable  of  the  temporal  augment,  supply 
the  deficiency  by  assuming  the  syllabic;  viz,  [a\ia>],  oo6i(o,[€lxco 
wpico,  mentioned  in  the  rule  ;  to  which  add  [ayco]  Jrango,  [S^oo 
placeoyovolyw^aperio,  [eX^w]  spero,  and  miofjMi,  emo.  But  is  this 
only  ^u  Attic  use?  'EaXcoxa  occurs  in  Herodotus,  i.  191 ;  avimy^ 
Herod,  i.  187;  eaSe  Herod,  vi.  106;  uTtBtfxroL  in  Homer,  Od.i.  81  ; 
cayi}  in  Horn.  11.  y.  367;  eoixe  11.  a.  1  ]9>&c.  &c.:  hKiroi,\\.  u.  I86« 
f .  583.  Matthiae,  not  without  reason,  supposes  this*  to  have  been 
the  original  form  of  the  temporal  augment  in  all  cases.  Of  the  two 
other  examples  mentioned  in  the  rule,  ir^xa  and  ebpya,  neither^  we 
believe,  ever  occurs  in  Attic.  Passow  represents  sr^xa  as  Epic, 
Buttman  as  Ionic.  It  is  found,  with  its  compounds,  o-weijxtt,  and 
(more  rarely)  ayiyixa,  in  various  places  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
"Eopya  is  in  II.  y.  351,  (f.  399;  Herod,  i.  127,  iii.  127  (eopyes 
pluperf.),  &c.  But  the  conclusion  of  this  rule  still  remains  to  be 
quoted: — "  Solvunt  etiam  temporale  augmentum  ri  in  ea,^  UT  ia^t 
pro  ig^6."  That  is,  the  contracted  ^0e,  which  is  found  but  twice 
(viz.  in  Homer),  is  made  the  rule,  and  Saj^s,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  Homer  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  is  the  regular  form,  is  held 
up  as  an  Attic  exception;  and  this  resolution  of  the  temporal  aug- 
ment is  represented  by  an  ut,  as  a  general,  if  not  universal,  cha- 
racter of  that  dialect. 

In  the  next  page  (p.  53)  we  have  more  of  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  these  Attics.  '*  Immutabiles  diphthongi  sunt  el,  &c. : 
Attici  tamen  fi  mutatur  in  i},jl  ut  eixul^a),  ^xaKov,  assimilo'*  (a 
change  which  takes  place  only  in  that  single  word,  and  in  that  not 
Invariably; — see  iEsch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  427,  436,  ed.  Blomfield); 
— **  et  6v  in  i]w,§  ut  «tl;^0fta*,  Tfj^x^M^f  oro.^*  Not  so,  if  we  may 
believe  Hermann,  who  has  restored  etirup^ei  as  '^  magis  Atticum** 
in  Eurip.  Hecub.  18;  or  Poppo,  who  altogether  condemns  the 
form  in  i}u  (Thucyd.  i.  p.  414);  or  Bishop  Blomfield,  who  seems 
to  think  that  the  Attics  wrote  iju  only  in  the  pluperfect  (Prometh. 
463);  or  Matthiae,  who  considers  it  as  the  ''more  recent  ortho- 

*  Translated  without  quftlification  by  Mood,  61.  "The  Attics  sometimes  preserve 
i," — Vatp.  48.  '•  Attici  i  prajponunt  o  vel  at" — W«$tm,  101.  "  The  Allies,  in  some 
Terbs  beginning  with  a  vowel,  retain  the  syllabic  augment.'* — Abr.  Matlh,  60, 

t  Ditto  Mood.  61 :   IVestm.  10«. 

X  So  Mood,  St ;  Valp.  179  (n^nv — Attice  rM—peif.  oTJa — is  too  anomalous  a  word  to 
be  a  fair  instance,  and  is  used  in  other  dialects  also);  Brmngr.  64 ;  Conn,  55  ;  Abr, 
Math,  (departing  from  the  precision  of  tlie  original)  states  it  as  a  general  rule—* 
•*  The  temporal  augment  changes  ft  into  if."— p.  60. 

$  Mood.  63 ;  Bromsgr,  64  ;  Cotm,  GO, 
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graphy'^  (Gr,  Gr,  §  167>  6).  At  all  events,  such  a  statemeat 
should  not  be  made  without  caution.  Then  in  the  remainder  of 
the  rule,  there  are  four  errors  in  as  many  words.  "  "H^etv*  Mve- 
ram,"  is  given  as  the  Attic  pluperfect  of  '*  ttSoo,  scio."  But  the 
Attic  pluperfect  is  pSij,  not  ^Ssiy,  and  in  sense  is  equivalent  to 
sciebam  (noram),  not  sciveram:  there  is  no  such  verb  as  ttS»,  and 
if  there  were,  it  would  mean  video,  not  scio. 

Once  more*  in  the  same  page,  the  rule  (note  f),  *' Veieres  Atlid 
a  longum  naturi  non  mutabant  in  >}  per  augmentum,  ut  avoiXoim, 
avd}ieoita**f — would  go  far  to  expel  iip/(m}(ray  idXt^u,  jjera,  &c.  from 
the  Attic  vocabulary.  The  assertion  is  derived  from  a  hasty  re- 
mark of  Valckenaer*  which  may  be  questioned  in  the  case  of  tbe 
very  example  he  produces,  and  at  all  events  has  no  preten- 
sion to  be  propounded  as  a  general  rule,  (see  Elmsley,  Mus. 
Critic,  i.  p.  368).  In  the  same  page,  a  single  verb,  kpri^w,  is 
made  the  foundation  and  quoted  as  an  example  of  another  general 
rule,%  inapplicable  strictly  to  any  other  word  in  the  language,  and 
only  applicable  by  analogy  to  three  pluperfect  tenses. 

The  next  rule  is,  **  Qusdam  etiam  ab  oi  incipientia  nullum 
habent  augmentum;  ut  &c."  Of  the  four  examples^  wbicb  fol- 
lowy  we  are  sorry  to  have  cause  to  find  fault  with  at  least  threes 
OiScivoo  and  oiviao  both  take  the  augment  cp  (see  Elmsley^  Eurip* 
Bacch.  686);  oifMuo  occurs  only  in  Ionic  writers,  and  on  thai 
account  has  no  augment* 

P.  55.  The  assertion  that  %ifi  **  nunquaml^  vocalem  amittit," 
is  incorrect;  see  Pindar,  Ol.  vi.  65;  Pyth.  iv.  462.  Tbe  state- 
ment made  in  the  note  appended  is  every  way  unwarrantable. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  '^  A  pud  poetas,  omnes  prseposH* 
tiones"  (in  composition  with  verbs  beginning  with  a  vowel)  ''  vo- 
cales  suas  passim  retinent/'^ — that  the  dramatic  poets,  as  every 
school-boy  knows,  never  retain  a  vowel  which  can  be  cut  off  bcs- 
fore  another,  under  any  circumstances ;  and  the  irregular  retention 
of  the  vowels  of  prepositions  compounded  with  verbs,  as  in  nrisorau 
(see  Herod,  i.  47),  is  confined  to  those  prepositions  which  end  in 
I  and  0,  and  even  in  Homer,  so  far  from  being  found  passim,  is  of 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

P.  57.  The  rule  **  £x  futuris  quintae  et  sextae  conjugationis 
in   MToo  (read   aa-co),   i<ra>,  6<r(o,   quaedam    contrahuntur/' **    &c« 

*  Ditto  Mood.  62 ;  Valp,  179;  Conn.  55. 

t  Ditto  Mood,  6t ;  Valp,  19  ;  Abr,  Matth.,  Chart,,  C«nn.  and  Tate  omit  all  Dodoe  of 
verbs  like  either  avaXaa^a,  or  ihBta-em. 

^  Ditto  Momi.  63  ;  Valp.  50;   Brcmsgr,  6^;  Conn.  55. 

§  Given  also  in  Mood.  63  ;  Bromsgr.  65  (^choofuu),  of  which  .i^r.  JHollA.  60,  more 
truly  says  that  it  is  ieldom  augmented. 

I  Ditto  Bromsgr,  65.  f   Ditto  Mood,  64,  without  qaalification. 

**  Ditto  wittiout  alteration.  Mood.  65.    Abr,  Matth.  lays  down  the  same  rule  as  to 
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should  be  con6Qed  to  hyper-disyllables  having  both  the  penultima 
and  the  antepenultima  short.  There  are  no  such  instances  as  alvircOf 
aiva.  In  the  same  page  we  read,  ** Moles*  efferunt  futura  in  Xw 
et  fco  per  o-eo :  ut  xiWco,  appello  [navini]f  xsXco,  JEo/.  xixo-flo;  o^oo, 
ercUoj  6^,  Mol»  Sgtrco,'*  The  words  xsXoo,*  ogco,  and  dgoi  are  purely 
imaginary;  and  the  rule  has  no  other  foundation  than ^bur  (at  the 
most)  poetic  exceptions,  occurring  as  much  in  Attic  as  in  iEolic 
authors;  xfX<rfl9,  iteXxra,  in  Eurip.  Hecub.  1075;  Soph.  Trachin. 
805;  eSffra,  in  Eurip.  Hec.  201 ;  tKugcoi,  Med.  1360.  And  see 
Monk,  Alcest.  487. 

In  the  next  page  we  are  told  that  '^  Ex  f  quibusdam  aoristis 
primis  0*  excluditur ;  ut  pro  f^eva-a,  ix^^»  ^X^^*  ^  X'^'  f^^^^f 
&c."  In  the  aorist  ifp^ea  there  is  no  exclusion  of  <r;  ip^wa-a  is  a 
mere  grammatical  fiction,  and  ^x^^  comes  regularly  from  the  com- 
mon future  ;^ffeo.  For  **  ii\Bva%  ab  aXfuco,  t)i/o/'  read  **  ^Xcudejttijy  ab 
iKtiofMu ;"  a  deponent  Homeric  verb.  The  active,  which  is  At- 
tic, and  signifies  •*  arceo,*  "  protego,''  (not  *'  vito,  )  has  only  the 
regular  aorist  ^Xsuca.  (See  i£sch.  Sept.  c.  Th.  141 ;  Soph.  Aj. 
656.) 

But  not  to  pursue  our  remarks  in  this  fashion,  almost  from  rule 
to  rule,  which  would  be  a  task  far  exceeding  our  limits,  and,  still 
more,  the  patience  of  our  readers, — that  we  may  not  be  supposed 
to  have  selected  an  unfair  sample  of  the  work,  let  us  turn  over 
the  next  thirty  pages,  and  take  the  two  first  rules  which  meet 
our  eye.  At  p.  87  we  read, ''  Disyllaba  in  ico  formant  futurum  in 
woD :  scilicet  ;^6c0,yun(fo  ;  piao,Jluo  ;  Trvio),  Jto  ;  irXsa>f  navigo.  Ex* 
cipiuntur  Um,  ir,(r»,  ligo  ;  rgivo,  rgia-co,  tremo ;  et  K^an^  ^mrootferveo" 
Add  to  these  exceptions  x^co,  which  though  actually  cited  as  an 
exampk,  does  not  make  the  future  ;(st;<r».§  but  retains  the  form 
of  the  present  in  the  future,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  add  also 
vi»j  rio'to,  neo ;  ^tco,  ^i(rco,  rado ;  [(rj3ff»],  (tjSeo-co  and  a-fifja-ofiMt, 
restiffguo;  and,  after  correcting  the  statement  of  the  rule,  so  as 

dU  falnres  in  acet,  Xa-oo,  oa-ot  \  (p.  59)  [e.  g.  Bav/xaa-UfBaufM,  BXaarct,  6x5  ?].  Bromsgr,  p. 
60,  njs,  "  fotores  of  three  or  more  syllables  in  (b-«,  iT»,  and  ic»,**  Tate  omiis  the 
■abject 

*  Retained  in  Mood,  65*  Bromsgr,  60,  says,  that  the  form  ^o-u  was  "  retained  by 
the  iEolic  dialect." 

t  "  In  some  teeond  aorists/'  says  Mr.  Moody,  66,  following  the  role  and  its  illas- 
trations.  (This  is  doubtless  a  clerical  error.)  Valp.  54,  and  Conn.  60,  cite  Ix*"^*  ^*  ^^ 
aorist  which  "  drops  the  a-  of  the  future."  Abr,  Matth.  70,  Obs.  2,  says,  in  iht  toords 
tf  MaUhxe.  himself  (5th  ed.  p.  S25),  *'  some  verba  w/itcA  had.  v  in  the  future  lose  it 
in  the  first  aorist,  as  x<*i  X*^''*  <^X*^*>  ^^^  ^X^a." 

t  Mood.  66  \  Valp,  54  ;  Cmn,  60. 

j  )(tvcm,  however,  seems  to  be  the  favourite  example;  being  not  only  given  in  ewry 
grammar  before  us,  except  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  but  in  the  Bromtgr.  p.  61,  and  Valp,  p. 
S05,  (note),  having  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
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to  relate  to  middle*  instead  of  active  futures,  and  reinforcing  it  by 
v6V(roftai,  from  vioo,  and  Beicrofi^ai  from  Oeco,  you  have  five  words  only 
to  support  the  amended  rule,  and  seven  which  make  exceptions. 

Now  take  the  next  rule,  which  treats  of  the  exceptions  in  the 

second  conjugation.     **  Verba^  quae  habent  e  vel  i  ante  ito 

item  trisyllaba,  quae  habent  X  vel  g  ante  ioo^f  ["  item  ft,  v" — in- 
terposes the  note  !{l,  '^  ut  xgs/xaco,  x^sfMctreo'  xeivaoo,  icuvourm^'^  mod6 
immediate  praecedat  vocalis,  .  .  .  formant  futurum  in  oLtrmt  et  pr«- 
teritum  in  axa.*'  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  this 
rulej;  jumbles  together  cases  so  perfectly  distinct  as  Iqiao,  Iqwrco, 
and  xkiso,  TtXavm ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  uote, 
according  to  which  riftoco  ought  to  make  rifjiourco,  and  which  ex- 
tends the  rule  to  the  letter  v  upon  the  authority  of  an  example 
(vsivaa-o)  from  ireivoioo)  never  found  except  in  the  very  latest  writers. 
In  ail  classical  authors  the  future  is  formed  regularly  9reiy^o-oB.§ 

Here  then  we  may  close  what  we  proposed  as  the  third  count 
of  our  indictment  against  the  details  of  the  Eton  Greek  Gram- 
mar. In  these  quotations  our  readers  have  seen  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  romance  of  gram- 
mar ;  rules  founded  in  fact,  but  so  pleasantly  disguised,  as  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  pure  invention.  It  remains  for  us  to 
produce  a  few  specimens  of  unadulterated  misstatement,  quite 
destitute  of  the  alloy  of  any  foundation  in  fact. 

IV.  The  imaginary  second  futures  of  the  middle  and  active 
voices  are  fairly  entitled  to  precedence  in  this  class.  They  are  a 
mere  figment  of  the  grammarians ;  for,  as  Dawes  long  ago  stated 
in  his  Miscellanea  Critica,  *'  Futurum  secundum  formas  vel  activs 
vel  mediae  in  GrsBCo  sermone  nusquam  reperitur.'*  *'  Hoc  Dawesii 
edictum,"  says  Mr.  Tate,l|  *'  virorum  in  litteris  Graecis  princi- 
pum  omnium  consensu  jamdiu  sancitum  est.^     Pellantur  ergo 

*  Though  given  as  actives  by  Matthias,  as  well  as  by  his  abbreviator  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  gramoiariaus  (  Mr.  Wordsworth  excepted),  whose  works  are  under  our  notice, 
not  one  of  these  futures  b  ever  found  except  in  the  middle  voice. 

t  This  rule,  taken  apart  from  the  inter{)olated  note,  is  accuracy  itself  as  compared 
with  the  Abr,  Matthia,  p.  68,  where  we  are  told  that  '*  if  either  of  the  vowels  i,  c,  or 
of  the  consonants  X,  f ,  precede  a«,  the  future  is  formed  in  m-m,  the  a  being  long  after 
a  vowel  and  g,  and  short  after  X."  KeXXo^f,  therefore,  which  is  not  eaumcrated  amoog 
the  exceptions,  (though  a-vxAti  is,)  ought  to  make  its  future  MMJUa-m, 

X  This  is  also  done  in  Westm.  30 ;  Valp.  63 ;  Conn.  57. 

§  The  substance  of  both  text  and  note  is  retained  without  amendment  by  Mood,  90. 

II  Tate,  p.  51.    See  also  Blomf.  Rem.  to  Mattli.  Gr.  Gram.  p.  51. 

%  Matthiae,  while  he  tells  his  readers  that  there  are  really  no  such  tenses  as  these, 
nevertheless  suffers  his  grammar  to  be  defaced  by  their  appearance  in  the  paradigm  of 
the  verb.  Buttmann  applies  the  term  "  second"  future"  to  contracted  middle  forms, 
like  MOfJLuZf^at — and  Thiersch  to  the  common  futures  of  verbs  in  Xm,  fxai,  vw,  fae — as 
0-tiXm,  &c.  in  the  active  voice.  Of  the  grammars  before  us  Mood,,  Valp.,  Conn.,  Chart, 
retain  these  tenses ;  Wat.,  Br(m$gr.,  Abr,  AfattA.,  Tate,  and  Wordsto.  reject  llieni.  The 
paradigm  of  the  Westm,  verb  is  also  (by  inadvertence,  it  would  sceiu)  deficieat  in  a 
second  future  passive. 
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istae  voces  nihili,  rmroo^ei^,  rwrovfuoiif'  &c.  In  the  Eton  Greek 
Grammar,  however,  these  voces  nihili  still  retain  their  places, 
with  the  full  honours  of  conjugation,  declension,  formation,  &c. ; 
nay  more,  with  variations  more  monstrous  than  themselves,  as 
Zowci^  fcuxeo,  &c.  stated  in  p.  88  to  be  second  futures  from  verbs 
in  aco,  6C0,*  &c. 

Another  grammatical  figment,  or  rather  grammatical  shost, 
prominently  recognized  in  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar ,t  is  the 
grave  accent,^'  an  accent  neither  spoken  nor  written,  but  which  is 
here  said  to  lend  its  mark  (which  it  well  might  do,  having  no  oc- 
casion ever  to  use  any  mark  itself)  to  distinguish  its  opposite,  the 
acute,  when  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  And  the  term  gravi- 
tone  is  strangely  used  to  distinguish  those  words  on  which  the 
mark  alleged  to  belong  to  the  grave  accent  does  7wt  appear. 

In  p.  o3  we  meet  with  the  following — *'  ImmutabilesX  vocales 
sunt  longa  natura,  vt  i,  v,  Sec."  If  so  we  must  have  been  misin- 
formed at  p.  2,  where  these  very  vowels  are  called  ancipites ;  and 
the  poets  must  have  taken  strange  liberties  when  they  wrote 
'txrrivco,  *uyia/va),  'txavco,  *fj<peilvco,  8cc.  The  note  appended  here  is 
very  amusing ;  it  is  intended  to  correct  the  text,  yet  does  not  ven- 
ture to  say  explicitly  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  but  contents 
itself  with  explaining  what  will  happen  to  these  vowels,  *'  si  sint 
breves  natur^"— an  event  which,  if  the  text  is  to  be  believed,  is 
at  least  highly  improbable. 

In  p.  1 1  we  are  told,  in  the  first  rule  '*  de  imparisyllabicis,** 
that  *'  accusativus  desinit  in  a."  What  then  is  to  become  of  fM>j, 
^ctKfUy  &.C.  ?  Their  case  is  not  provided  for  by  any  subsequent  ex- 
ception, or  by  any  previous  or  subsequent  general  rule  concern- 
ing nouns  of  their  gender.^ 

P.  24.  Ma)§/a}v||  is  translated  stultulus,  and  classed  as  a  dimi- 
native.  The  wqrd  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  (see  Steph.  Thesaur. 
Append.  1 1 155) ;  but  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  rather  be  an  am- 
plificative,  according  to  the  analogy  of  p^e/Xav,  yiirrpdov,  &c. 

P.  25.  **  Quatuor  adjectiva  formant  neutrum  genus  per  o  et  ov, 
ut  a>Mi,^  &c."  "AXKog  has  no  form  of  the  neuter  gender  except 
aAXo. 

P.  27.  Tipyjv  is  classed  as  an  adjective  of  two  terminations.** 
It  has  always  three  terminations,  rspijy,  repeiva,  repev. 

*  Ditto  Moeli,  91 ;  Conn.  58. 

t  Also  ill  Mood,  4,  5;  Omn.  6,  7«;  Valp,  5 ;  Bromsgr.  188 ;  and  Tate,  5. 

t  DtUo  Mood.  62. 

§  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  corrections.  He  has  stated  the  gencraJ  rule  as  to 
neuters,  p.  13. 

II  '*  A  little  fool/'  Mood,  99.  H  Mood.  30. 

**  Ditto  Mood.  34 ;  Brormgr,  35 ;  and  Conn.  tS;  where  w«  are  iuformcd  that  "  the 
feminine  ri^ufa  is  poetic." 
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P.  55 •  **  IjXjucAcZ,  ^ftjuixouvy  cuto^^  as  a  threefold  and  absolate 
fictioo,  is  ^worthy  of  notice  in  this  place. 

P.  77-  In  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  perfect  passive  in 
each  conjugation,  we  are  told,  "  Quint&,  tm,  in  ^mi^  ut  atroXxtf, 
e^^aXjxoiy  sed  vif^ayxoL,  nci^etyLiLai.**^  ^Mva  never  makes  wipuf^Mu, 
but  always  and  everywhere  'jri<pa(riifcn,  which  a  subsequent  rule  in 
this  same  page  pronounces  to  be  exclusively  Attic.f 

P.  78,  note.  As  to  the  forms  rervfareUy  nrvfotro,  "  Attici  quo- 
que  scriptores  usurpant  banc  tertiam  pluralem  in  otrat  et  aro, 
^schyl.f  Sophocl.,  Eurip.,  Aristoph.,  pasnm.j:"  We  are  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  form  in  areu  is  never  once  found  in  any  of  the  writers 
referred  to,  or  elsewhere  in  Attic  Greek.  It  is  a  tolerably  safe 
rule  to  amend  the  word  passim  by  nvsquam,  wherever  it  occurs  in 
this  grammar.     See  particularly  the  notes  in  pages  55  and  96. 

P.  39,  Se/Mcrof,  Se/yori  from  Seiva,  qmdam;  ^HqaxXio^  (p.  15); 
and  0-^6  as  another  form  of  o-^cos  (p*l7)  ;§  are  all  of  them  pure 
inventions. 

In  the  Latin  interpretation  of  Greek  words,  there  are  mistakes 
so  gross  and  palpable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  rectified, 
that  we  almost  wonder  how  the  Eton  masters  can  sleep  in  their 
beds  while  they  remain  uncorrected.  It  is  laying  the  very  foun- 
dations in  error  to  represent  the  article  6,  i^,  to,  as  equivalent  to 
hie,  hiKf  hoc  ||  (p.  5).  nxiftfco  is  not '  impleo!  but  plenus  sum  (p.  4 1 ) ; 
aksva  not  '  vito,*  but  aver  to  ^  (p.  58);  xnridtjo-co  not  '  confidam/ 
but  persuadebo  ^^  (p.  6^) ;  xrioficu,  not  '  possideo/  but  acguiro 
(p.  59);  irpoix<»f  not  ^prmcedoy  but  rather  pracello  or  pr^tendo\\ 
(p.  55\  &c.  &c.  AM^  (p.  36),  signifies  ipse  only  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  when  used  as  a  pronoun;  a  restriction  which,  on  many 
accounts,  should  not  have  been  omitted.  It  is  a  preposterous  un- 
dertaking to  find  Latin  equivalents  for  all  the  temporal  and  modal 
inflections  of  the  Greek  verb ;  but  it  is  worse  than  preposterous 
to  translate  ru^^oip  verberem,  rwn^ifjLevos  verberatidus,  &c.  (pp. 
44,  72). 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  produced  we  might  svpell  our 

*  Ditto  Mood.  81 ;  Valp,  65 :  Tate,  109 ;  Conn.  60. 

t  Ditto  Mood.  81 ;  Vulp.  179  (under  the  head  of  Dialects) ;  Conn.  158  (onder 
do.) ;  Bromsgr,  75 ;  Tato,  109. 

t  LiteraJly  translated  by  Mood.  82. 

§  Ditto  Valp.  p.  54 ;  Conn.  p.  36 ;  and  even  Charter h.  p.  10. 

II  Mr.  Moody  is*  if  possible,  worse  ;  translating,  in  the  same  page,  to  o-StfAM,  *  the 
body  ;'  and  to  0ev\vfjttt,  *  a  counsel/  &c.  (p.  16). 

f  See  Bloinf.  Gloss.  iEscb.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  88. 

**  See  Buttmann,  Irr<rgular  Verbs,  p.  SOI. 

tt  All  these,  except  vt'gMa'ti,  are  mistranslated  in  like  manner  by  Mr.  Moody. 
Brem^.  54,  gives  is>iAm,  'I  fill;'  aod  65^  v^x^*  ^  precede.  TaU,  101,  104»  has 
fn^m, « impieo: 
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pages  with  instances  of  self-contniilictHmy*  of  flagrant  omission, 
and  of  ludicrous  redundancy.  Bat  it  is  time  to  close  these  re- 
marks upon  the  Accidence  of  a  single  grammar.  We  have  said 
that  we  do  not  profess  to  extend  our  review  to  the  Syntax.  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  we  were  so  far  captivated  by  the  promise  of 
amusemesty  as  to  suffer  our  eyes  to  wander  in  that  direction ;  but 
at  length,  when  they  fell  upon  the  words,  "  Ifxirctv  optativo 
gaudetf**  (p.  145),  we  were  so  struck  with  this  remarkable  in- 
stance of  self-denial  (the  conjunction  ofrcrav  being  never  found  in 
company  with  the  optative  on  any  occasion),  that  we  at  once  took 
the  bint,  and  magnanimously  resolved  to  resist  all  further  temp- 
tation to  pursue  our  researches  upon  interdicted  ground. 

Inadequately  as  our  limits  have  permitted  us  to  represent  the 
amount  of  error,  ignorance,  and  confusion  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  we  think  we  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reader  that  it  never  can  regain  its 
former  ascendancy,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  retain  its  present  po^ 
sition,  in  our  public  schools.  But  then  comes  the  question,  what 
is  to  be  the  substitute  ?  Certainly  not  any  one  of  tlie  four  next 
Grammars  upon  our  list ;  three  of  which,  Mr.  Homer's,  Mr. 
Cole\  and  Mr.  Bosworth's  are  mere  reprints  of  the  Eton  text, 
die  first  with  metaphysical  and  philological,  the  second  with  pro- 
sodiacal  and  etymological,  the  third  with  more  practically  useful 
notes.  We  have  been  unable  to  count  more  than  two  corrections 
each  j:  suggested  by  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Bosworth,  and  none  at 
all  by  Mr.  Cole«  Mr.  Moody's  Grammar,  being  a  translation  of 
the  Eton  text  into  English,  gets  clear  by  that  process  of  the  bad 
Latinity,  at  the  expense  of  the  inflexible  formula.  He  also  cor- 
rects a  small  proportion  of  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  ''  few  im- 
perfections §"  of  his  original ;  how  inadequately,  the  foot-notes  to 
our  previous  pages  will  show ;  and  how  reluctantly,  his  own  words, 
apologizing  for  the  correction  of  tr^cei,  o-^s  (the  Eton  nom.  and 
ace.  dual  from  o5,  sui)  into  c^ooi,  o-^co,  may  testify.  ^*  We  have  ven* 
tured"  he  says,  *'  to  correct  the  Eton  Grammar  in  this  place, 
though  not  without  the  highest  authority :  see  Matthise,  Thiersch, 

*  A  DOtalSle  case  of  tbii  sort  will  be  found  in  the  two  first  notes  at  the  end  of 
p.  66  (most  faithfully  translated  by  Mood.  71,  72),  one  of  which  tella  us  that  the  At« 
tic  form  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  indie,  present  passive  was  in  oil  verba  Tuimi,  while  the 
other  tells  us  it  was  rvvrn, 

t  Mr.  Moody  (p.  153)  is  somewhat  bolder;  and  says,  ''"Omy  requires  the  sub- 
janctive,  and  hriraf  the  optative" 

I  Mr.  Homer,  p.  36,  suggests  that  there  are  no  snch  words  as  hifAro^,  Mvart ;  and  in  p. 
47,  that  ia(t  was  an  older  form  than  ^t.  This  is  the  extent  of  his  amend mente.  Mr. 
Bosworth,  p.  13,  objects  to  the  rale  about  nouns  in  ia  and  d» ;  and  in  p.  22  observes  that 
words  of  the  declension  to  which  ai^t  and  fu}»  belong  have  only  the  singular  num- 
ber ;  and  this  is  all. 

§  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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Sec."*  The  chief  merit  of  his  work  consists  in  the  collection  of  a 
large  quantity  of  (generally)  useful  matter  from  Vossius,  Matthias, 
and  otiier  sources,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Eton  book. 
But  among  the  matter  so  introduced,  while  many  things  are  still 
wanting^  much  is  superabundant  and  unsuitable  to  an  elementary 
treatise ;  and  Mr.  Moody  is  accountable  for  some  positive  errors 
of  his  own.  Thus,  he  tells  us  (p.  6),  that  rsv  is  Doric  for  roG, 
the  genitive  of  the  definite  article  ;  that  *^  vols  is  rarely  found'  (p. 
12),  (as  if  any  case  of  vov$  in  the  plural  were  of  other  than  most 
rare  occurrence)  ;  that  Tijxijfi^  is  a  participle  (p.  32)  ;  that  t8pi$  is 
declined  like  sv^upis  (p.  3o).  Other  instances  might  easily  be 
adduced. 

Setting  aside  therefore  all  mere  republications,  whether  in  Latin 
or  in  English,  and  however  partially  amended  or  meritoriously 
illustrated,  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  let  us  come  to  those 
which  deviate  more  essentially  from  that  model.  Is  any  one  of 
these  grammars  fit  for  universal  adoption?  and  what  are  to  be  our 
criteria  of  fitness  ? 

The  chief  criteria  of  fitness  which  we  shall  apply  to  this  exa- 
mination are  the  following.  We  think  a  standard  Greek  Gram- 
mar for  the  use  of  schools  should  be,  1st,  composed  in  Latin,  for 
the  sake  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  memory  of  boys,  and  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  changes  of  the 
text,  by  a  Latin  formula.  2nd.  It  should  be  in  good  Latin,  that 
the  foundations  of  instruction  in  one  language  may  not  be  laid 
in  the  corruption  of  another.  3rd.  It  should  be  accurate  in  its 
statements,  rules,  exceptions,  and  examples ;  that  boys  may  be 
taught  nothing  which  they  may  afterwards  have  to  unlearn.  4th. 
It  should  be  as  precise  and  copious  in  its  notice  of  irregularities 
and  variations  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  perspicuous  method; 
that  the  pupil  may  find  in  his  grammar  the  key  to  all  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  form  of  words.  5th.  It  should  be  arranged  in 
a  clear  and  convenient  order,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  details  in  their 
true  relative  proportions,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  accurately 
distinguished  both  by  the  eye  and  by  the  memory.  6th.  As  the 
only  means  to  such  an  order,  it  must  adopt  a  system  of  classification 
minute,  and  therefore  complex,  in  proportion  to  the  copiousness 
of  the  matter,  and  founded  upon  a  just  analysis,  not  of  the  theo- 
retical rudiments,  but  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  language. 
7th.  It  should  keep  clear  of  all  abstract  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, all  doubtful  questions  of  mere  antiquarian  philology; 
which,  however  fit  they  may  be  to  be  introduced  by  the  master 
to  his  scholars  at  a  more  advanced  period,  can  only  perplex  the 
younger  students;  and  which  to  be  usefully  considered  at  all, 

•  Mood.  p.  44. 
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require  the  foundation  to  be  first  thoroughly  laid,  and  may  then  be 
studied  with  greater  advantage  in  the  works  of  Buttmann,  Thiersch, 
Lennep,  Kuhner,  &c.  than  in  any  more  compendious  form. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  Westminster  Grammar, 
No.  6  upon  our  list.  First,  it  is  in  English,  with  a  Latin  Appendix 
only,  extracted  out  of  Busby's  Rudiments,  from  which  the  gram- 
mar itself  is  in  substance  a  partially  corrected  Abridgement. 
We  regret  to  find  that  this  grammar  has  been  recently  translated 
out  of  the  Latin,  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  which,  even  in 
the  edition  of  1830,  accompanied  the  English  on  alternate  pages, 
but  is  now  excluded  altogether.  Let  that  pass.  In  the  next  re- 
quisite, accuracy,  it  is  very  deficient,  as  many  of  our  notes  to  the 
previous  pages  will  testify.  To  the  instances  of  inaccuracy  there 
collected  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  following  extraordi- 
nary statement,  which  we  find  in  p.  18 :  "  Some  few  verbs  ...  re- 
tain the  augment  throughout  all  the  moods;  as  from  Ittco,  sny^  2» 
Indef.  elvov,  siVe,  elfroiyn,  8cc."  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  know  that  this  very  questionable  example  of 
elve  &c.  and  the  parallel  usage  of  hi^ag,  lotyco,  hsiyeig,*  from  [^yco], 
are  the  only  instances  of  the  kind,  the  words  in  italics  have  been 
deliberately  substituted  in  1840  for  the  more  tolerable  expression, 
•*  a  very  fow  verbs" — "  pauca  admodum  verba,"  of  the  earlier 
edition. 

Then,  as  to  copiousness  or  precision,  the  whole  Accidence  is 
comprised  in  fifty  pages  of  large  print  (exclusively  of  the  Ap- 
pendix from  Busby),  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  occupied 
by  paradigms,  8cc.  In  this  respect,  it  will  not  bear  comparison  even 
with  the  Eton  Grammar,  as  any  one  who  will  compare  the  rules 
as  to  the  augment  of  verbs  only  {West,  p.  18  ;  Et.  pp.  52 — 54) 
will  perceive.  The  supplement  from  Busby,  not  being  continuous, 
is  very  imperfect  and  immethodical ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  positive 
errors,  and  separation  from  the  context  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
read. 

The  classification  of  simple  and  contracted  nouns  (p.  4)  reduces 
the  declensions  in  number,  but  follows  the  Eton  Grammar  in 
principle.  The  classification  of  verbs  in  four  conjugations  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristic  of  the  future  tense,  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  Eton  division,  though  we  think  erroneous  in  confounding 
the  termination  -ecrco  in  Tijtta-ecrco,  tiju-ijVco,  &c.  with  trco  in  fpa^o). 

The  arrangement  of  details  appears  to  us  faulty,  especially  in 
separating  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  penultima  of  the 
tenses  of  verbs  from  those  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  ultima; 
and  in  giving  (like  the  Eton)  a  separate  account  of  the  formation 
of  tenses  in  each  voice,  instead  of  tracing  the  ramifications  of  form 

*  Noticed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  his  usual  accuracy  (p.  67),  though  omitted  in 
all  the  other  grammars  before  us. 
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at  oQce  through  the  entire  verb.    Altogether,  we  see  little  to  com-^ 
mend  in  this  gramman 

Dr.  Valpy's  comes  next,  which  is  also  in  English,  and  which 
adopts  the  Westminster  classification  of  verbs,  and  the  Gennaa 
division  of  nouns  into  three  declensions.  This  grammar  partakes 
of  all  the  faults  of  the  Westminster.  It  is  written  in  English ; 
it  is  deficient  in  accuracy,  fulness,  and  precision.  Of  its  arrange- 
ment, the  enumeration,  in  p.  18,  among  adjectives  of  three  ter- 
minations, of  eight  peculiar  participial  forms,  without  auj  mark 
or  note  to  distinguish  them  as  such,  may  be  taken  as  one  ex- 
ample. To  the  instances  already  given  of  its  errors,  the  following 
(among  many  more)  may  be  added.  The  plural  number  is  de- 
fined (p.  6)  as  ^^ speaking  of  more  than  two"  ZsDv,  Aau^,  Z^, 
A/^,  are  given  in  p.  l6,  apparently  as  names  of  Jupiter  in  actuid 
use.  In  p.  33,  aM^  is  called  a  relative  pronoun.*  In  pp.  45, 
46,  the  signification  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  assigned  to  the 
optative,  and  that  of  the  optative  mood  to  the  subjunctive: 
TUTTOffui  being  translated,  ''/  may  be  striking;**  Twrco,  (subj.) 
'*  I  should  strike."* 

From  Dr.  Valpy's  we  pass  to  a  grammar  of  quite  a  different 
class — '^the  Bromsgrove  Greek  Grammar,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Jacob.*^ 
This  also  is  in  English ;  it  is  more  free  from  inaccuracies  of  detail 
than  the  two  which  we  have  just  been  noticing,  though  our  readers 
will  have  seen  that  it  is  tainted,  more  or  less,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  original  Eton  leaven*  In  the  account  of  nouns 
and  verbs  it  is  neither  precise  nor  copious,  being  chiefly  occupied 
with  attempts  to  escape  from  the  embarrassments  of  its  own  sys- 
tem of  arrangement.  The  appendix  contains  well-digested  vo- 
cabularies of  irregular  and  defective  verbs,  and  derivative  nouns^ 
verbs,  and  particles ;  but  this  and  every  other  merit  which  the 
book  possesses  is  neutralized,  in  our  estimation,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  abstract  philological  theory,  as  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication. 

The  principle  of  classification  adopted  is  that  of  Thiersch,  who 
resolves  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Greek  language  into  the  '^  crude" 
or  radical ybrm,  latent  or  apparent  in  every  modification  of  a  word^ 
and  affixes^  significant  of  gender,  case,  number,  person,  tense,  or 
mood.  A  general  formula  of  casual  affiles  is  given  for  all  nouns, 
{Bromsgr.  pp.  19,  IS)\  which,  nevertheless,  are  subdivided  into 
six  declensions ;  the  five  first  declensions  being  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  vowel  which  terminates  the  *'  crude  form," 
and  arranged  according  to  the  precedence  of  the  vowels  in  the 
alpliabet.  The  sixth  declension  comprises  all  nouns  whose  "crude 
form"  ends  with  a  consonant.     Of  the  precision  and  value  of  the 

•  Ditto,  by  Mr.  Connor,  p.  37. 
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general  formula,  for  practical  [yorpoaes,  without  the  help  of  die 
declensions,  our  readers  will  judge  from  the  following  specimen 
(p.  12)  :— 

Sing.  Gen. — og,  o,  or  a-;  originally  lo;,  then  m. 
Ace. — V  or  a'y  originally  av. 

Foe, — The  same  as  the  Nom.,  or  a  shoitened  form  of  it. 
And  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Jacob's  arraogemeBt  of  declensions— 
(for  which,  we  should  observe,  he,  and  not  Thiersd),  is  respon* 
sible) — they  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  fact,  that  while  x^af» 
Paa-iXiO^y  ofi^j  Tfiii^if  and  fciSo;,  are  separated  into  five  different 
declensions,  the  last  of  these  words  and  its  congener  o/So)^  are 
classed  in  the  same  declension  with  Xoyo^  and  £uXoy« 

The  verbs  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Not  content  with 
the  obvious  general  formula  of  temporal,  personal,  and  modal 
affixes  for  the  paradigm  of  all  verbs  in  «>,  Mr.  Jacob  compels  his 
pupils  to  ascend  with  Thiersch  to  a  still  higher  generalization,  and 
obtain  one  formula  for  all  the  principal,  and  another  for  all  the 
historical  tenses  ;* — a  rule  comprehensive  enough,  but  to  which , 
unfortunately,  every  verb  in  the  language  presents  an  apparent 
exception.  The  only  consequence  therefore  of  establishing  this 
rule  is,  that  we  have  a  multitude  of  new  phenomeoa  to  be  solved; 
and  the  pupil,  who  has  just  ascended  into  the  clouds  of  a  remote 
analysis,  has  to  descend  by  a  more  tedious  process  of  recon- 
struction, before  he  can  arrive  upon  the  terra  Jirma  of  the  written 
and  recorded  language.  And,  after  all,  he  is  fotrced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  old  system  of  subordinate  conjugations,  before  he 
can  escape  from  the  bewilderment  which  this  method  has  created. 

The  Bromsgrove  Greek  Grammar  thei-efore  will  not  do. — But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  Abridgement  of  Maltbiae  ?  Of  Matthias 
himself  (whose  grammar  is,  even  in  the  syntax,  its  most  valuable 
part,  confused  and  immetbodical  in  a  high  degree,  and  perhaps 
less  adapted  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  to  furnish  the  basis 
of  an  useful  elementary  treatise),  we  can  speak  without  reserve; — 
but  the  respect  we  feel  for  another  name,  intimately  associated 
with  this  Abridgement,  makes  it  difficult  to  criticise  with  freedom 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  how- 
ever, as  the  book  is  in  use  at  the  school  connected  with  King's 
College,  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  many  other 
places.  We  therefore,  not  without  diffidence,  venture  upon  the 
task. 

First,  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  Abridgement  of  Matthias  is 
written  in  English.  Secondly,  that  it  is  frequently  inaccurate;— 
sometimes  erring  with  the  original ;  often  neglecting  the  qualifi- 
cations with  which  in  the  original  a  statement  is  accompanied ; 

•  Page  67. 
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and  occasionally  introducing  erroneous  statements  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original  at  all.  Many  examples,  referable  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  classes,  have  been  already  indicated  in  our  notes 
to  pages  310,311,  314,315,316,  317^318.  We  subjoin  a  few 
additional  specimens  of  the  two  latter  kinds. 

In  the  first  (English)  edition  of  Matthias  a  statement  appeared 
to  the  effect,  that,  in  the  first  declension  of  nouns,  ''  the  Ionic 
dialect  had  r\  universally;  e.  g,  a-o^lri,  fioucn},  M/$ij;." — This  was 
transferred  verbatim  into  the  Abridgement,  where  it  still  continues, 
in  the  sixth  edition,  p.  5,  although  in  the  fifth  (English)  edition  of 
the  original,  the  error  is  corrected,  and  we  are  now  truly  informed 
that  "the  short  ct  is  commonly  not  changed  into  i]  in  the  Ionic 
dialect."  {Matth.  vol.  i.  p.  120.) 

We  are  told  in  the  Abridgement  (p.5),that  *Uhe  lonians''  used 
the  accusative  Sffo-Toreft  for  Sstrgroniv,  &c.  Matthias  says  (5th  ed. 
p.  122),  "the  later  Ionic  dialect." 

In  p. 4  is  the  following  rule:  "Nouns  ending  in  a  (1st  dec!.) 
make  the  genitive  in  v^s,  and  the  dative  in  i},  when  a  follows  <r,  or  a 
double  consonant,**  This  statement,  from  which  any  one  would 
suppose  that  uxavia,  $6(rT0iva,  2;^iSva,  &c.  would  not  make  their 
genitives  and  datives  in  rjg  and  ij,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original. 

The  word  x?^^»  retained  in  p*  9*  as  a  neuter  noun  of  the  se- 
cond declension,  is  abandoned  by  Matthia,  5th  ed.,  p.  127. 

The  words  xvx\o$  and  arot6fM$  are  in  Matth.^  5th  ed.,  correctly 
stated  to  have  each  of  them  a  double  plural  form,  masculine  and 
neuter.  In  the  Abr.  p.  25,  they  are  said  to  make  xxncXa  aud 
<rru9fjLci  only. 

More  instances  of  inaccuracy  might  easily  be  given,  but  we 
abstain;  and  pass  on  to  the  points  of  fulness  and  precision, 
in  both  of  which  this  grammar  is  very  deficient.  That  it  should 
be  so,  we  attribute  entirely  to  that  boasted  simplicity  of  classi- 
fication, which  makes  perspicuity  of  arrangement  absolutely  un- 
attainable where  there  is  much  matter  to  be  arranged.  No 
grammarian  could  wish  to  be  supplied  with  more  copious  ma- 
terials than  those  which  offered  themselves  to  the  abbreviator  of 
Mattbisp : — yet  the  want  of  order,  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
order,  made  them  unavailable. 

Faults  of  this  kind  are  the  following: — (1).  The  rule  in  p.  13, 
which  tells  us  that  '*  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  ending  in 
i;,  vg,  avsy  and  ot/f,  is  often  found  in  v,  at  least  in  Attic  Greek." 
A  comparison  of  this  statement,  with  the  two  corresponding  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Grammar  (pp.  15,  §  22,  and  18, 
§  26),  will  be  found  to  illustrate  in  a  forcible  manner  the  advan- 
tages of  the  complex  classification,  which,  by  drawing  lines  of 
demarcation  wherever  they  can  be  drawn,enables  us  to  predicate 
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of  a  species  in  the  universal,  what  would  be  true  of  a  genus  only 
in  the  particular.  All  nouns  in  i^  and  vg,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  second  contracted  declension,  form  the  accusative 
in  y,  as  the  pupil  who  uses  that  grammar  will  learn ;  and  he  will 
have  so  much  of  accurate  knowledge  beyond  the  stock  of  the 
youth  who  depends  upon  the  Abridgement  before  us. 

(2).  The  omission  of  all  notice  in  this  book,  of  the  apparent 
absence,  but  real  presence  of  the  augment  in  words  like  'aij^Arcroy, 
from  'aif tfficnrco ;  of  the  total  absence  of  augment,  even  in  Attic 
Greek,  in  the  words  ayaXooo'a,  &c. ;  of  the  future  form,  yk^yfun^ 
dam  ;  of  the  exclusion  of  o-  in  the  formation  of  ea-wOviy  from  o-m-coo*- 
fuai ;  of  tlie  reduplicated  second  aorists  ifyayov,  xexafiov,  Scc.  8cc« 

(3).  The  compendious  way  in  which  such  important  words  as 
the  pronouns  ov,  aurisy  are  despatched  (pp.  50,  5 1 ),  notwithstand- 
ing the  accurate  manner  in  which  Matthias  (6fth  ed.  pp.  239^ 
240)  has  distinguished  their  various  uses.  The  very  existence 
of  such  a  word  as  (t^s  is  not  noticed. 

Compendious  as  this  work  is,  it  is  not  faultless  even  in  point 
of  arrangement;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  it  is  a  very  different  grammar  from  that  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  received  into  general  use. 

Of  the  Charter  House  Grammar,  which  stands  next  upon  our 
list,  and  which  is  also  in  English,  it  would  be  unfair  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  criticism,  as  it  evidently  makes  no  pretension  to  be 
such  a  work  as  we  are  in  search  of.  Originally  composed  with 
extreme  brevity  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  late  head  master  of  that 
school,  it  has  been  subsequently  reduced  within  still  narrower 
limits,  and  the  whole  of  the  rules  of  accidence  now  given  are 
comprised  within  the  space  of  about  four  pages  of  letter-press. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  the  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion of  examples,  and  in  an  appendix  of  rather  scanty  vocabu- 
laries, with  syntax,  and  two  pages  of  rules  for  accents.  The  sys- 
tem of  classification  adopted  is  that  of  Matthias.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  grammar  is  intended  as  a  mere  skeleton  and  outline,  to 
be  filled  up  by  that  oral  instruction  which  the  distinguished 
scholar  who  now  presides  over  Charter  House  is  so  well  qualified 
to  give.  To  our  minds,  it  exemplifies  the  result  to  which  the 
simplified  method  of  classification,  and  the  use  of  English  in  the 
composition  of  such  treatises,  inevitably  tend ;  namely,  to  super- 
sede written  grammars  altogether,  as  principal  media  for  convey- 
ing elementary  instruction.  To  preserve  any  thing  like  an  intel- 
ligible order  under  a  simplified  arrangement,  or  to  secure  the 
distinct  recollection  of  English  rules  by  boys,  brevity  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  principle  of  depositing  in  the  memory  the  sub- 
stantial analysis  of  the  Greek  language  must  be  abandoned. 

NO.  LVI.— OCT.  1840.  A  A 
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If  any  further  proof  had  been  wanting  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
quantity  of  information  given  to  boys  must  be  reduced  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  simplification  attempted,  it  would  be 
supplied  by  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Connor,  which  next  claims  our 
attention.  English  like  the  rest,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  in- 
accuracies, but  yet  more  copious  and  precise,  and  npon  the  whole 
more  meritorious,  than  most  of  the  grammars  before  us, — it  has 
united  the  German  system  of  classification  with  a  chaos  of  de- 
tails, gleaned  from  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  from  Dn  Valpy, 
from  Matthise,  and  from  various  other  sources.  Such  a  grammar, 
for  want  of  the  leading  divisions  essential  to  a  methodical^arrange- 
menty  is  incapable  of  being  usefully  committed  to  memory ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  too  elementary  in  its  design  (not  to  say  too 
much  tainted  with  error)  to  be  worthy  of  particular  commenda- 
tion as  a  book  of  reference. 

Next,  we  come  to  a  very  excellent  Grammar,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Moor,  of  Glasgow,  which  we  have  distinguished  in  our  references 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tate ;  the  last  and  best  edition  bearing  the 
name  of  that  well-known  scholar,  prominently,  upon  its  title-page. 
Here  we  breathe  classical  air ; — we  have  at  last  escaped  from  the 
region  of  slovenly  accommodation  to  the  fancies  of  the  age,  and 
the  eye  rests  with  satisfaction  upon  terse  and  elegant  Latin  sen- 
tences. In  point  of  accuracy,  while  it  very  far  surpasses  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  treatises  we  have  hitherto  named,  and  equals  the  best 
of  them,  this  grammar  is  not  unexceptionable,  as  our  previous 
references  will  show.  Copiousness  is  a  merit  to  which  it  makes 
no  daim  ;  the  writer  having  unfortunately  chosen  the  simplified 
method  of  classification,  and  being  too  well  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  perspicuous  order  to  incumber  his  outline  with  details 
in  which  the  leading  definitions  would  have  been  lost  or  over- 
whelmed. But,  in  point  of  precision  and  arrangement,  it  has 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  compatible  with  a 
method  which  cannot  venture  to  be  copious.  We  are  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  combined  the  clas- 
sification of  adjectives  and  substantives,  not  only  without  a  loss, 
but  with  a  positive  accession  of  perspicuity ;  and  also  with  the 
masterly  way  in  which  it  has  reduced  to  a  clear  and  intelligible 
order,  the  chaos  in  which  those  elementary  treatises  which  follow 
Matthias  have  generally  left  their  third  declension  of  nouns.  The 
want  of  completeness,  however,  is  constantly  felt ;  rules  are  fre- 
quently over-stated ;  exceptions  are  passed  over  without  notice. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its  deficiencies,  we  greatly 
prefer  this  grammar  to  every  other  upon  our  list,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  Grammar,  at  which  we  have  at  last  arrived. 
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satisfies  all  the  criteria  by  which  our  opinion  of  excellence  in  a 
school  grammar  is  to  be  determined^  in  a  very  remarkable  degree; 
and  all  that  we  have  said  of  other  treatises  may  in  fact  be  taken 
as  a  running  commentary  upon  this.  It  unites  their  merits,  with 
much  perfectly  independent  and  original  merit  of  its  own ;  it 
avoids  their  errors,  and  supplies  their  deficiencies,  almost  without 
an  exception.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  scholar,  who  is  not 
content  to  take  any  information  upon  grammatical  subjects  at 
second-hand,  either  from  English  or  from  German  sources,  with- 
out first  examining  and  verifying  it  in  detail.  Inveterate  errors, 
traditionally  current  ever  since  the  days  of  Msris  and  Phrynichus, 
which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  Matthias  or  Buttmann,  will 
be  found  corrected  here.  For  great  abilities,  and  for  the  highest 
order  of  classical  acquirement,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  name  would 
alone  be  a  sufficient  guarantee ;  but  great  abilities  are  rarely  ac- 
companied by  so  sober  and  practical  a  Judgment,  as  that  which 
constitutes,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  leadmg  feature  of  the  work 
before  us.  We  have  here  no  theory,  no  idle  speculations,  no 
departure  from  the  province  of  elementary  instruction;  the  single 
object  of  the  author  has  been  to  furnish  the  most  accurate,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  intelligible,  and  the  best  digested  intro- 
duction to  the  language  written  and  spoken  in  the  classical  ages 
of  Greece ; — not  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  was,  or 
what  it  may  possibly  have  been  in  ante-Pelasgic  times. 

In  the  first  place,  this  grammar  (which  modestly  purports  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  reform  of  the  Eton  manual,  but  which  is 
in  fact  entirely  rewritten — the  only  way  in  which  such  a  book 
could  be  reformed),  is  composed  in  a  correct  and  elegant  Latin 
style,  chaste  and  simple  as  the  subject  required,  and  perspicuous 
to  oar  heart's  content.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
which  may  arise,  on  this  point  only,  from  substituting  the  new  for 
the  older  treatise ;  the  one  must  exercise  as  important  though 
imperceptible  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  future  progress  of 
the  pupil  in  Latin  composition,  as  the  other  unquestionably  did 
for  evil. 

Secondly,  upon  the  point  of  accuracy,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated our  opinion.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  errors  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  Eton  Grammar  is  here  cor- 
rected or  removed.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  prefixing  an  as- 
terisk to  every  Greek  word  which  has  not  an  ascertained  exist- 
ence, as  often  as  it  occurs,  we  have  got  happily  rid  of  the  confu- 
sion between  real  and  fictitious  words.  The  true  significations 
are  assigned  to  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  to  all 
Greek  terms  which  there  is  occasion  to  explain.  The  second 
futures,  active  and  middle,  are  discarded.     There  is  no  plural 
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assigned  to  f  eiSeJ,  ai&J^,  &c.  The  extravagances  of  Apocope, 
with  the  grave  accent,  and  letters  "  of  their  own  power/'  &€.  &c., 
have  all  gone  to  Milton's  paradise  of  fools.  And  while  we  have 
searched  in  vain  in  this  book  for  the  scandals  which  have  offended 
us  in  other  treatises,  we  really  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  error  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  introduction.  We  could 
wish,  however,  that  he  would  reconsider,  with  a  view  to  future 
editions,  the  propriety  of  following  the  Eton  Grammar  where 
the  latter  attributes  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  to  the  impe- 
rative, subjunctive,  optative^  and  infinitive  moods.  Surely  it  is  a 
just  observation  of  Thiersch,  that  those  tenses  are  by  their  very 
nature  confined  to  the  indicative;  or  at  all  events  to  the  indicative 
and  the  participle. 

In  the  unity  of  precision  and  copiousness  of  matter  with  con- 
ciseness of  expression,  it  is  impossible  that  this  grammar  should 
be  surpassed.  One  single  instance  indeed  we  have  found,  in 
which  it  employs  a  vague  expression,*  where  the  Eton  Greek 
Grammar  was  definite.  We  mention  this,  principally  that  we 
may  not  seem  to  be  mere  panegyrists ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
state  emphatically,  that  it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which 
we  can  discover.  Mr.  Wordsworth  every  where  observes  the 
greatest  nicety  in  the  exact  statement  and  adequate  qualification 
of  his  rules,  and  has  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  in  collecting, 
verifying,  and  distributing  into  their  proper  classes,  exceptions, 
varieties,  and  peculiar  forms.  The  hope  which  he  has  expressed 
in  the  preface,  that  his  labours  may  not  be  without  their  use  to 
veteran  as  well  as  tiro  students,  is  amply  justified  by  the  per- 
formance ;  and  his  work,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  safely  described 
as  a  more  complete  magazine  of  the  facts  of  the  language  than 
can  be  found  even  in  the  elaborate  volumes  of  the  best  among 
the  German  grammarians.f  The  dialectic  varieties  of  the  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs  always  accompany  the  typical  examples  ; 
and  the  Epic  is  not  confounded  with  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  dif- 
ferent idiomatic  uses  of  the  same  word  under  different  circum- 
stances are  carefully  explained  and  distinguished.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  account  of  the  pronouns  o3, 
c^ireqos,  and  aMs,  contained  in  pp.  3 1 ,  32,  33  ;  where  in  three 
short  Bentences  a  most  pithy  and  complete  account  is  given  of 
these  important  and  peculiar  words,  which  in  every  other  grammar 
before  us  are  despatched  in  a  most  inaccurate  and  slovenly  man- 
ner, from  which  the  student  can  derive  no  real  information.  The 
same  pages  afford,  under  the  words  yoolrego$  and  a-^oolrepo^,  an  in- 

*  In  p.  8.  "  Dativus  singolaris*'  [oominum  per  omoes  declinationes]  "  exit  ia  t,  qood 
tamcn  longifrequentitsme  sobscribi  aolet.'' — See  Et,  p.  7. 
t  See  particularly,  pp.  57—59,  &c. 
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stance  of  the  precision  with  which  words  of  rare  or  limited  occur- 
rence,  suffered  by  other  writers  to  pass  undistinguished,  are  noted 
hy  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  another  such  instance  will  be  found  in 
pp.  38,  S9>  &c.,  as  to  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  imperative,  sub- 
junctive, and  optative  moods  of  the  verb.  The  assemblage  of  fami- 
lies of  words,  in  their  proper  places  (especially  under  the  titles  of 
comparison  of  adjectives,  numerals,  and  pronouns),  is  another 
useful  feature  by  which  this  work  is  distinguished  from  its  Eton 
predecessor.  The  able  and  exact  analytical  classification  of  anoma- 
lous verbs  which  occupies  fourteen  pages,  from  p.  102  to  1 16,  is 
also  a  most  valuable  addition,  and  is  more  complete  and  illustra- 
tive, as  well  as  better  arranged,  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  elsewhere  seen.  A  similar,  and  not  less  useful,  arrangement 
of  derivative  words  will  be  found  from  p.  1 19  to  128.  The  Ap- 
pendix, which  has  been  added  in  the  last  edition,  contains  the 
laws  of  euphony  and  of  accent,  with  a  synopsis  of  dialects  and 
contractions,  and  very  copious  vocabularies,  arranged  with  the 
author's  usual  care  and  attention  to  the  analogy  of  language. 

Upon  the  arrangement  of  details,  great  pains  have  been  be- 
stowed. Everything  relating  to  orthography,  pronunciation,  eli- 
sion, &c.,  with  a  short  preliminary  notice  of  dialect,  accent,  and 
the  various  modes  of  contraction,  is  collected  in  the  Introduction; 
and  in  this  manner  all  interlocutory  explanations  are  avoided  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  Heteroclites  are  referred  to  the  declen- 
sions from  whose  ordinary  law  they  deviate,  and  are  there  no- 
ticed as  exceptions.  Patronymics,  diminutives,  and  possessives, 
(which,  with  heteroclites,  are  inserted  between  the  noun  substan* 
tive  and  the  noun  adjective  in  the  Eton  Grammar,  pp.  23,  24,) 
are  banished  to  their  proper  place,  under  the  title  "  derivatio 
vocum,"  which  constitutes  the  last  of  four  principal  heads,  into 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  divides  his  work.  The  adjectives  are  thus 
brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  substantives.  In 
the  verb,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  restored,  in  accordance  with 
the  observation  of  the  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar,  to  its  legiti- 
mate precedence  over  the  optative.  We  are  convinced,  that  the 
inversion  of  the  relative  position  of  these  two  moods  in  the  para- 
digm of  the  verb,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  that 
confusion  of  their  relative  senses,  which  is  so  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  some  of  the  grammars  before  us. 

Another  great,  though  simple,  improvement  effected  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  this  part  of  the  grammar,  is  by  bringing  together 
the  paradigms  of  all  the  voices  (placing  the  middle  where  its 
name  implies  that  it  ought  to  be  placed),  and  deducing  the  for- 
mation of  the  tenses  from  each  other  throughout  the  voices,  in 
their  natural  order.     In  this  he  exactly  follows  Matthias;  and  it 
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is  an  arrangement  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  condensing 
into  a  smaller  compass  the  thrice-told  tale  of  the  Eton  Grammar, 
and  exhibiting  at  one  view,  the  mutual  analogies  of  all  parts  of 
the  verb. 

An  admirable  plan  has  been  adopted,  for  the  sake  of  enabling 
the  student  to  perceive  accurately  the  just  proportions  and  true 
relationship  to  each  other  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and 
of  marking  the  distinction  between  such  portions  as  ought  from 
the  first  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  those  which  may  be 
more  profitably  reserved  for  a  later  period.  This  plan,*  which  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  useful,  consists  only  in  the  use  of  a  smaller  type 
for  dialectic  varieties  and  the  less  elementary  class  of  observations. 
The  effect  is  to  throw  a  strong  relief  of  light  and  shade  over  the 
whole ;  and,  as  a  collateral  advantage,  it  enables  the  author  to 
refer  by  anticipation  in  the  smaller  type,  to  matters  subsequently 
treated  of  in  the  larger,  without  embarrassment  to  his  pupils. 

In  the  general  classification,  and  in  the  rules  for  the  formation 
of  tenses,  it  has  been  the  avowed  design  of  the  author  to  deviate 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  Eton  arrangement.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, on  this  ground  that  he  has  preserved  the  division  of  contract 
declensions  of  nouns,  separate  from  the  5th  declension  of  simples* 
We  have  already  stated,  and  will  not  now  repeat,  the  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  disapprove  of  that  division ;  and  we  trust  that 
in  future  editions  he  will  pursue  into  this  part  of  his  subject 
the  better  principle  which  he  has  already  applied  to  the  analo* 
gous  case  of  contracted  verbs.  A  verbal  amendment  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  In  the  nouns,  then,  the  Eton  classification  is  pre- 
served in  integro,  with  the  exception  only  that  the  contracted 
nouns  in  vg  and  v  are  classed  with  those  in  i;  and  »,  with  which 
they  agree  as  well  in  the  important  feature  of  always  forming  the 
accusative  (masc.)  in  v,  as  in  all  other  respects ;  and  separated 
from  those  in  eu;,  which  always  form  the  accusative  singular  in  «t. 
This,  we  think,  must  be  universally  admitted  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  division  of  verbs  into  their  conjugations,  the  views  which 
we  have  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article  are  in  all  re- 
spects adopted  and  carried  out.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  an 
unnecessary  compliance  with  the  xMxoriiif,  not  of  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar only,  but  of  almost  all  grammarians  and  even  lexicographers, 
to  retain  the  perfects  after  the  form  wenpuyx  in  the  paradigm  of 
the  middle  voice,  and  call  them  middle  perfects,  while  the  pupil 

*  Also  adopted  by  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Connor  ;  but  in  Mr.  Connor's  Grammar, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  divisions,  it  does  not  produce  the  same 
effect  as  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  The  older  editions  of  t)ie  Eton  Grammar  were  printed 
upon  ttie  same  principle. 
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is  told  in  tbe  text  (as  the  fact  is)»  that  they  really  belong  to  the 
active  voice,  and  are  generally  the  only  active  perfects  in  use  of 
those  verbs  from  which  they  are  found.  It  might  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  key  to  references  in  other  books,  to  designate  the 
tense^  when  arranged  under  the  active  voice,  as  "  perfectum  se- 
cundum, vulg6  perfectum  medium;"  and  this  Mr.  Jacob  has 
virtually  done  in  the  Bromsgrove  Grammar. 

In  the  formation  of  the  second  aorist,  Mr.  Wordsworth  de- 
viates from  the  Eton  view,  and  derives  that  tense  from  the  ancient 
form  of  the  present,  which  he  gives  rules  for  finding  in  p.  81. 
This  is  the  method  of  all  the  leading  grammarians  in  Germany ; 
and  it  has  the  obvious  practical  advantage  of  making  such  form- 
ations as  ^fjLoprov  from  ifSMfrivoo,  regular  instead  of  anomalous. 

These  are  the  only  deviations  made  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  from 
the  general  classification  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar;  all  of 
which  are,  in  our  opinion,  fully  justified ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
he  should  have  considered  himself  bound  to  the  details  of  that 
classification  quite  so  far  as  he  has  done.  At  tbe  same  time  we 
are  far  from  insensible  to  tbe  many  advantages  which  he  has  de- 
rived from  adhering  to  the  leading  characters  of  that  classifica- 
tion; and  we  agree  entirely  in  his  general  sentiments  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  preface,  (which  will  well  repay  a  perusal),  con- 
cerning the  inexpediency  of  departing  farther  than  necessary  *^  a 
tritis  discentium  formulis,  et  solit&  docentium  consuetudine.'' 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  we  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Grammar  as  a 
school-book  worthy  of  universal  adoption,  and  fitted  in  every  respect 
to  become  the  standard  of  elementary  Greek  teaching  in  England. 
Our  judgment  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
three  leading  public  schools,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby, 
have  already  adopted  its  use.  Such  a  testimony,  from  Rugby 
especially,  given  at  a  time  when  that  school  is  in  the  zenith  of  its 
reputation,  and  after  the  modern  principles  of  a  reduced  clas- 
sification, and  an  English  text,  as  exemplified  in  the  Abridge- 
ment of  Matthiee,  have  been  tried  there  and  found  wanting,  goes 
far  to  make  all  commendation  from  us  superfluous.  We  trust 
that  the  sister  institutions  of  these  schools  will  not  be  long  in  fol- 
lowing so  good  an  example.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  their  pupils  the  best  Greek  Grammar  which  may 
be  obtained ;  they  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  education,  which  de- 
pends so  much  upon  their  influence,  to  throw  that  influence  into 
the  scale  of  uniformity.  Eton  especially  cannot  continue  to  use 
her  present  Grammar ;  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
some  substitute  should  be  found  for  a  school-book  so  unworthy 
of  her  brilliant  reputation.      We  are  satisfied  that  the  words 
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'*  Venta  Belgarum/'  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  book  proceeds  from  an  accomplished  scholar,  connected 
with  the  venerable  institution,  from  which  her  royal  founder 
borrowed  his  first  head-master,  and  the  very  type  and  statutes  of 
his  double  foundation, — we  are  satisfied  that  these  circumstances, 
so  far  from  being  felt  as  obstacles,  would  furnish  additional  mo- 
tives to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  treatise.  *'  Antiquam 
exquirite  matrem/*  are  the  words  which  would  most  naturally 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  Etonian.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  her  masters,  among  their  manifold  occupations, 
had  been  able  to  find  leisure  for  the  work  of  revising  the 
Greek  Grammar  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  task  would  never  have  been  undertaken^ 
As  it  is,  it  has  been  undertaken,  and  it  has  been  executed  most 
successfully;  and  Eton  is  bound  by  the  duty  which  she  owes  to 
herself,  to  her  scholars,  and  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning, 
either  to  accept  this  Grammar,  which  bears  no  foreign  name  upon 
its  title-page,  but  is  freely  offered  to  all,  ^'  in  usum  scholarum," — 
or  else  to  produce  a  better  Greek  Grammar  of  her  own. 


Akt.  III. —  1.  Anmial  Reports  of  the  General  Society  for  pro- 
moting District  Fisiting.     London :  Macintosh. 

2.  District  Visitors'  Record.     London  :  Seeley,  Macintosh. 

d.  Reports  of  the  London  City  Mission.     London  :  Macintosh. 

4.  City  Mission  Letters. 

Man  is  fast  becoming  a  weed  in  England.  Many  a  garden  plant 
is  growing  wild  in  the  spiritually  deserted  regions  of  our  large 
towns.  So  great  a  temporal  boon  as  our  unexampled  commercial 
and  manufacturing  wealth  was  not  to  be  expected  without  some 
drawback  ;  and  where  is  that  drawback  more  likely  to  be  found 
than  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  millions,  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brows  and  the  drops  of  whose  life-blood  that  wealth  is  ex- 
tracted ?  The  whole  nation  is  made  one  manufactory  with  its 
power  and  with  its  evils.  The  steam  engine  is  a  monster  of  pro- 
ductiveness, which  laughs  at  the  slow  industry  of  thousailds,  beats 
them  away  from  their  petty  handicrafts,  and  compels  them  to  mi- 
nister humbly  to  its  own  giant  evolutions.  It  is  a  new  and  enor- 
mous calculus,  which  reduces  almost  out  of  count,  or  sight,  or 
thought,  the  moral  units  of  which  society  is  composed.  It  levels 
distinction,  making  the  clever  and  the  foolish,  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  father  and  the  child,  all  one  as  good  as  another — all 
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equally  able  to  tend  the  revolving  spindles,  or  supply  the  raw 
material  to  this  all-transmuting  power.  If  any  people  ever  were 
justified  in  worshipping  their  tools,  their  nets  or  their  spades,  or 
in  saying  to  the  work  of  their  hands  "  Ye  are  our  Gods/'  surely 
we  may  render  the  steam  engine  this  homage ;  and  perhaps  we 
must  add,  if  any  nation  ever  was  guilty  of  this  idolatry,  we  are. 
It  releases  us  from  all  our  difiiculties  and  does  ail  the  uphill  work 
of  the  country.  It  pays  our  debt — a  burden  greater  than  man  could 
ever  have  conceived,  but  not  too  great  for  a  power  equally  passing 
all  human  anticipations, — it  maintains  our  army  and  navy,  it  is  the 
*'  heart  of  oak"  which  makes  the  ocean  our  home,  and  gives  us 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indies  :  it  creates  our  monied  and  sus- 
tains our  landed  aristocracy.  It  is  become  the  one  eye,  the  one 
arm  of  England.  What  would  England  now  become  without  it? 
Rather  ask  what  would  any  nation  of  Europe  become  without 
horses,  or  without  iron,  or  without  fire  ?  We  are  leagued  with 
the  steam  engine,  and  though  we  cannot  say  where  it  will  lead  us, 
yet  we  cannot  now  do  without  it. 

Yet  this  giant,  while  it  is  the  slave  of  the  wealthy,  is  the  master, 
and  a  cruel  master,  of  the  poor.  It  is  their  fellow  slave,  and  they 
must  work  w*ith  it.  Its  power  and  its  speed  are  to  them  the  con- 
tinual source  of  weakness  and  calamity.  Once  in  motion,  they 
must  follow  its  tremendous  strides  in  breathless  life-destroying 
haste ;  once  at  a  stand,  they  must  sit  and  starve  till  the  fit  takes  it 
again.  It  can  in  a  few  months  stock  the  world  for  as  many  years, 
and  then  lie  by  for  another  crisis  of  commercial  credit  and  pro- 
sperity, i^ut  its  unwearied  iron  frame  feels  no  sympathy  with 
their  distresses.  It  feels  no  pain,  but  how  much  does  it  inflict? 
Giants,  as  Goldsmith  tells  us,  are  ill  comrades  for  dwarfs. 

Again :  what  is  the  feeling  which  the  steam  engine  fosters  in 
the  minds  of  its  employer,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  practically, 
what  is  the  course  of  conduct  it  compels?  What  kind  of  persons 
should  we  be,  had  we  powerful  but  pitiless  genii  at  our  beck  and 
call  ?  What  was  the  character  of  those  times  of  which  it  is  said, 
** There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days?"  What  kind  of 
spirit  was  that  which  the  divine  law  wished  to  discourage  when  it 
forbade  the  chosen  people  to  multiply  horses?  What  kind  of  dis- 
position is  engendered  by  the  possession  of  thousands  of  serfs  or 
slaves  ?  What  kind  of  manners  are  too  often  found  to  accompany 
unusual  muscular  strength  ?  The  great  English  ge/it'e  has  undoubt- 
edly a  tendency  to  make  its  employers  hard  and  mechanical,  men 
that  look  to  numbers,  physical  strength,  combination,  visible  means, 
success,  and  such  temporal  matters.  Our  readers  will  perhaps 
wonder  to  find  us  prefacing  our  remarks  on  District  Visiting  with 
a  declamation  on  the  steam  engine,  especially  as  a  large  portion 
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of  the  poor  in  this  land  has  no  very  apparent  connection  with  it^ 
and  may  possibly  never  have  so  much  as  seen  one.  Yet  we  confess, 
be  it  reason,  or  be  it  habit,  we  cannot  embrace  a  picture  of  the 
English  social  state  without  this  integral  portion  of  it  coming  in. 
Who  would  attempt  the  most  unphysical  description  of  India, 
and  not  bring  in  the  elephant  ?  VVho  can  think  of  Arabia  with- 
out her  camels  and  her  fiery  steeds  ?  Who  could  remember  Tyrus 
and  forget  her  ships  ?  We  have  only  followed  the  current  of  oar 
thoughts,  where  the  daily  experience  of  our  senses  has  led  them. 
We  are  sure  that  no  one  acquainted  with  a  manufacturing  town 
can  think  of  the  poor  without  his  mind  naturally  reverting  to  their 
iron  fellow  workman,  and  we  are  also  sure  there  is  not  a  corner 
of  this  land  in  town  or  city  where  the  relation  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  is  not  somewhat  a6fected 
by  this  plain  momentous  fact,  that  we  possess  within  our  coasts  a 
power  equal  to  a  whole  Hindostane  of  manual  labourers.  If 
some  millions  of  Hill  Coolies  could  be  introduced  into  our  '^  la- 
bour market"  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  lower  the  value, 
the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  every  pair  of  working  hands 
in  the  kingdom,  and  increase  the  distance  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  a  much  more  manageable 
and  effective  way  by  20,000  steam  engines,  which  are  worth  so 
many  horses,  which  are  worth  so  many  men.  So  that  men  are 
become  the  small  change  of  steam  engines. 

In  other  ways  does  this  new  ingredient,  or  rather  member,  of 
the  English  social  state  affect  the  character  of  the  poor.  It  brings 
them  into  masses  ;  it  makes  them  gregarious  in  their  minds  and 
manners ;  it  trains  them  to  be  followers  of  fashion,  victims  of  pre- 
tended preat  principles,  and  delusive  systems ;  it  suggests  combi- 
nation m  every  form ;  it  destroys  independence  of  thought  and 
action.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  outward  cir- 
cumstances, of  themselves  indifferent,  may  deeply  and  injuriously 
affect  the  character.  Intrinsically  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  shut- 
ting up  a  thousand  men  in  a  ship  for  a  twelvemonth,  yet  what  is 
the  result?  There  are  many  occupations,  which,  though  humble, 
give  large  scope  for  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  the  mental  fa- 
culties ;  and  which  can  be  carried  on  without  the  evil  of  a  crowd, 
in  solitary  or  domestic  calm,  without  the  separation  of  parent  and 
children,  and  the  total  scattering  of  households.  These  occupations 
have  been  usurped  by  the  steam  engine,  which,  with  all  that  vast 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  which  it  is  the  soul  and 
mainspring,  has  absorbed  the  profits  of  millions,  doing,  so  to  speak, 
with  its  little  finger  more  than  they  could  do  with  every  limb. 
The  home  of  the  artizan  has  becoming  identical  with  poverty  and 
idleness ;  father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters  must  go  abroad  and 
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see  neither  home  nor  one  another^  in  order  to  live.     Thus  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  slavery  the  lot  of  our  freeborn  countrymen. 
The  younger  are  removed  from  the  example,  the  oversight  and  the 
advice  of  the  elder :  the  elders  are  deprived  of  the  memento  and 
incentive  to  goodness  which  nature  means  the  children  to  be. 
The  order  of  nature  is  also  reversed,  in  the  parents  being  often 
made  dependant  on  the  children.    The  children  feel  this,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  confidence  enough  to  seek  their  own  fortunes, 
they  find  it  their  interest  to  leave  home,  as  the  sons  of  the  Ame- 
rican settler  desert  their  aging  parents,  and  explore  for  themselves 
new  and  freer  fields  of  adventure.     An  artizan  with  his  wife  and 
children  are  seldom  seen  any  where ;  at  church  never.     The  va- 
rious parts  in  the  work  of  the  mill  are  most  of  them  so  easy,  so 
adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  father  cannot  be  more 
an  adept  at  them  than  the  child ;  and  he  cannot  awe  the  child  by 
the  proofs  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience.     The  mill  is  a 
master  which  will  allow  no  other.     It  engrosses  the  whole  of  the 
mind  and  body,  and  grudges  even  time  for  food  and  sleep.    There 
is  no  being  on  earth  so  forlorn,  so  unqualified  for  domestic  em- 
ployments, so  unfit  to  become  a  father  or  mother,  as  the  factory 
child.     As  it  grows  up,  it  learns  no  habits  of  voluntary  wisdom, 
no  household  crafts  and  ingenuities,  no  power  of  honest  resource, 
no  thinking  for  itself  to  any  useful  purposes.     The  polypus  torn 
from  the  rock  is  not  a  more  helpless  object  than  a  factory  girl, 
whom  passion  and  improvidence  have  seduced  from  the  mill,  and 
made  the  early  mother  of  a  family.     With  no  power  of  self  regu- 
lation, she  is  absolutely  impotent  to  keep  in  order  her  miserable 
ofiBpring,  or  to  win  her  husband  from  his  wretched,  self-indulgent 
desultory  ways. 

Again,  as  men  cannot  help  union,  so  the  mill  is  the  chief  type 
and  idea  of  union  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  under  its  shadow.  At 
early  dawn,  or  in  winter  long  before,  the  dismal  matin  bells  of  a 
cotton  mill  call  not  to  prayer,  but  to  confinement  and  to  toil. 
At  noon  again  they  sound.  Tall  chimneys  have  supplanted  or 
surpassed  the  heaven-directed  spires  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
factory  bells  in  like  manner  are  the  harsh  and  clamorous  modern 
equivalent  for  their  sweet  church-going  chimes.  Surely  the  sad 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  children  of  the  tenderest  years  hurrying, 
hours  before  sunrise  and  hours  after  sunset,  to  and  from  the  house 
of  toil  and  sighs,  might  silence  the  sneers  which  the  comfortable 
well-fed  Protestant  traveller  so  often  casts  at  the  many  steeples 
and  convent  bells  which  are  still  found  in  some  foreign  cities,  and 
once  were  found  at  home.  With  no  great  forcing  of  the  literal 
meaning  we  could  almost  apply  to  our  case  the  description  which 
Vincentius  gives  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Arians ;  as  though  Provi- 
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dence  bad  ordered  that  the  spontaneous  changes  of  society  should 
work  the  same  result  as  the  fury  of  heretical  persecutors :  "  de- 
populatae  viduae,  prophanatse  virgines^  monasteria  demolita,  dis- 
turbati  clerici,  .  • .  oppleta  Sanctis  ergastula,  carceres,  metalla." 
It  is  at  least  true  that  as  the  church  has  raised  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  and  given  them  a  real  dignity  and  indepen- 
dency, a  just  feeling  of  united  strength  and  mutual  support  unknown 
to  heathen  antiquity ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  resistance  to 
church  authority^  whether  carried  to  the  length  of  Protestantism 
or  not,  has  gone  far  to  undo  the  blessings  and  made  the  poor  more 
hopeless^  more  helplessj  more  friendless,  more  at  the  mercy  of 
precarious  benevolence,  more  easily  reduced  to  hard  terms,  and, 
worst  of  all,  still  more  widely  severed  from  intercourse  of  heart 
and  mind  with  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes. 

The  mill  is  the  only  refuge  of  poverty,  the  only  centre  of  hope, 
or  rather  despair,  the  hard  service,  the  bouse  of  bondage,  the 
furnace  of  Egypt,  the  heavy  burden,  the  galling  yoke,  the  mill- 
stone about  the  neck  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  They  cannot 
help  themselves :  hard  though  its  terms  be,  they  must  come  to  it 
or  starve.  It  is  their  church,  the  only  rock  on  which  all  the 
temporal  expectations  of  myriads  are  built.  Hence  they  derive 
their  idea  of  outward  unions,  hence  their  combinations,  their 
lodges,  their  processions,  their  rolls  of  signatures  pledged  to  terms 
of  resistance ;  hence  their  adherence  to  leaders  who  show  no  other 
qualities  to  win  the  affectious  but  forwardness,  much  promising, 
a  little  cleverness,  and  a  head  for  mechanical  scheming  and  paper 
organization. 

Having  at  length  done  with  the  steam  engine  and  the  mill,  as  a 
kind  of  picturesque  or  emblematical  frontispiece  of  our  remarks, 
we  will  attempt  to  keep  a  little  more  closely  to  our  subject, — the 
religious  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  various  new  means  that  are 
now  employed  to  search  them  out  and  bring  from  the  midst  of 
this  "  naughty  world"  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ.  And  in  doing 
this,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  of  their  religious 
notions  and  principles,  not  of  their  moral  capabilities  or  their 
natural  good  or  bad  points  of  character,  and  that  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  Parochial  Visiting,  or  its  temporal  and 
spiritual  advantages,  but  the  results  of  it  as  actually  conducted 
among  us  in  this  day.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  people  of  regular  religious  habits  to 
conceive  the  helpless  and  reckless  spiritual  state  of  those  that 

*  To  the  excellence  of  the  principle  of  District  Visiting  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  we 
ha^e  borne  full  testimony  at  p.  255  of  our  last  Number,  in  an  article  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  give  another  and  equally  important  view  of  the  same  grave  phenomemi 
of  our  national  state  which  occupy  our  attention  in  this. 
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make  up  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  census  of  our 
town  populations.  To  say  they  are  fickle  and  vacillating  is  very 
far  wide  of  their  miserable  case,  for  it  implies  opinions  and  alter- 
natives embraced,  though  only  for  a  season.  They  are  not  distract- 
ed or  lacerated,  for  they  have  no  body  or  consistence  of  thought 
and  feeling.  To  say  they  are  indifferent  is  nearer  the  mark;  but  it 
hardly  suits  a  class  more  liable  than  all  others  to  sudden  gusts  of 
fanaticism.  They  do  not  vacillate ;  they  rather  drift  about  here 
and  there,  like  thistledown  whirled  in  the  air-eddies  of  an  ap- 
proaching summer  storm,  or  like  the  fragments  of  wreck,  which  the 
advancing  tide  now  throws  upon  the  beach,  now  makes  its  sport 
again.  Any  thing  more  utterly  without  plan  or  constancy  cannot 
be  conceived.  They  are  ever  on  the  move ;  they  have  no  local 
tie ;  they  know  nothing  of  their  neighbours  beyond  what  they  see ; 
they  are  seldom  friends  enough  to  become  enemies ;  they  know 
less  than  nothing  of  the  world,  or  of  any  human  subjects  out  of 
immediate  sight  or  contact ;  they  are  credulous  beyond  the  cre- 
dulity of  savages;  in  a  moment  they  will  believe  the  most  impos- 
sible rumours,  the  most  extravagant  perversions  and  exaggerations ; 
and  though  immediately  undeceived  by  the  event,  will  immediately 
believe  again.  We  are  convinced  it  would  bring  a  smile  upon 
the  sullen  lips  of  the  most  thorough-going  and  the  fiercest  dema- 
gogue, if  he  could  be  told  the  many  monstrous  versions  which  his 
statements  assume  the  instant  he  has  given  them  currency. 

All  this  however  is  but  a  faint  image  of  their  spiritual  state. 
Every  day  their  scanty  remnant  of  religious  principle  is  wafted  in 
some  new  direction.  Each  hour  solicits  and  palls  their  attention. 
We  are  apt  to  talk  of  prejudice,  as  if  tY  were  the  greatest  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  truth.  O  for  some  sort  of  honest  prejudice  in  the  class 
we  are  talking  of!  It  would  be  something  to  work  upon.  The  ten 
thousand  wretched  beings  who  are  said  to  rise  each  morn  in  Lou- 
don, not  knowing  where  at  night  they  shall  lay  their  head,  have  not  a 
more  aimless  course,  have  not  less  local  attachment,  than  have  the 
bulk  of  our  manufacturing  poor  in  the  matter  of  their  eternal  wel- 
fare. Birth  pulls  the  one  way ;  their  schooling  another ;  present  in- 
terest another;  their  right  hand  neighbour  another;  their  left  hand 
another;  their  parish  another;  the  nearest  meeting-house  another; 
"  a  kind  gentleman"  another ;  ''  a  good  lady"  another ;  '*  a  fine 
preacher"  another.  The  religion  of  the  father ;  the  religion  of 
the  mother;  of  the  several  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles, 
masters  and  employers ;  the  clergyman ;  the  religious  tract  dis- 
tributor; the  district  visitor;  the  town  mission  agent;  their  little 
patrimonial  library ;  the  wedding  gift  of  the  country  parson  that 
married  them ;  the  little  books  of  the  Loan  Society ;  the  Bible 
on  their  shelves ;  the  Prayer-book  in  their  chest  of  drawers ;  the 
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faymiKbooks  piled  on  the  tea-caddy;  the  tract  on  the  window  sill, 
and  the  placards  of  the  neighbouring  walls  announcing  in  pious 
phrase  and  neatly  perverted  texts  some  anniversary,  or  breakfast, 
or  preacher  of  renown ;  all  these,  and  more  than  page  can  bold, 
or  tongue  can  tell,  or  memory  count,  or  mind  can  note,  or  wit  of 
man  distinguish,  all  these  meet  their  eyes  or  thoughts  on  every 
side,  make  every  step  a  schism,  and  every  glance  heretical,  every 
turn  a  lapse ;  each  rising  up  a  novel  doctrine,  each  sitting  down 
a  recantation.  The  lock-bound  water  of  the  near  canal  does  not 
more  quickly  take,  more  quickly  lose  the  image  of  each  passer 
by,  than  do  these  dead  and  stagnant  souls  each  casual  religious 
thought* 

Their  seriousness  is  frittered  away  by  division ;  their  respect  for 
authority  is  destroyed  by  the  multitude  of  spurious  pretences  and 
unwarranted  claims ;  their  confidence  is  changed  by  constant  im- 
postures into  universal  distrust;  their  reverence  for  all  tbat  is 
holy  is  deadened  by  the  manifold  forms  of  grotesqueness  in  which 
it  is  brought  before  them ;  their  natural  preference  of  order  is 
shaken  by  their  daily  experience  of  disorder  and  contradiction ; 
and  their  civility  itself,  though  made  perhaps  by  early  education 
as  much  a  habit  of  body  as  of  mind,  is  well  nigh  worn  out  by  the 
perpetual  rudeness  and  obtrusiveness  of  the  proselyter. 

We  may  hear  on  every  side  boasts  of  the  number  of  converts 
each  new  sect  can  show.  Now  one,  and  now  another,  produces 
a  startling  list.  Nay,  the  very  subdivisions,  the  several  branches 
of  the  Swedenborgians  and  Wesleyans,  and  even,  last  of  all,  the 
various  schools  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  have  in  turn  succeeded 
to  the  astonishment  of  beholders.  But  be  not  deceived,  weak  as 
a  rope  of  sand  is  the  tie  that  holds  together  the  temporary  multi- 
tude. Pass  by  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  which  Providence  takes  to 
inflict  retributive  justice  on  wicked  men,  and  their  places  are  not 
to  be  found.     They  have  been. 

Besides  the  large  mass  which  is  deadened  even  against  ex- 
citement and  novelty,  there  is  also  year  by  year  a  large  unoccu- 
pied ground.  These  may  as  easily  and  quickly  be  gathered 
round  some  new  standard,  some  yet  untried  show  of  good,  as 
land  can  be  purchased  in  the  back  woods  of  America.  A  dozen 
years  ago  we  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  if  any  one  were  to  set  up 
two  golden  calves  for  worship  in  our  towns,  and  suitably  recom- 
mend the  new  culte  by  music  and  pomp,  by  good  schools  teach- 
ing more  than  is  usually  taught  for  the  children,  and  by  ungrudg- 
ing hospitality  to  the  parents,  the  new  sect^  however  monstroos, 
would  speedily  be  found  to  hold  a  respectable  place  among  the 
denominations.  We  do  not  say  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried :  we  only  hope  it  may  not;  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  saj 
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whether  the  recent  successes  of  Sociatistn  and  the  new  '^  Chartist 
churches/'  do  not  go  some  way  to  give  probability  to  our  conjec- 
ture. Ask  any  speculating  builder  in  a  town,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  any  body.  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  if  he  has  only  the  requi- 
site talents,  can  get  a  congregation.  But  what  are  these  converted 
from,  and  what  arc  they  converted  to  ? 

The  existence  or  variety  of  dissent  is  no  adequate  account  of 
the  religious  state  of  this  unhappy  class.  It  is  indeed  various, 
far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most  hardy  Dissenter  of  olden 
times.  It  glories  in  the  shame  of  disunion.  It  renounces  as  much 
as  possible  all  identity  or  common  cause  with  what  has  been,  and 
with  almost  every  thing,  save  itself,  which  is.  It  can  scarcely  be 
credited  how  many  of  those  classes,  which  are  not  under  the  con- 
troul  of  public  opinion,  have  a  religion  absolutely  peculiar  to 
themselves,  in  absolute  insulation,  if  not  in  practice,  yet  in  wish 
and  feeling,  from  every  thing  else  that  calls  itself  by  the  name  of 
Christian.  We  really  fear  that  numbers  of  men  in  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  who  retain  any  religious  feeling  at  all,  are  of  this 
misanthropical  sect,  such  indeed  as  Milton  was.  It  is  their  princi- 
ple not  to  hold  religions  communion  with  any  **  church"  or  society 
whatever,  deeming  none  pure  enough,  or  finding  by  experience 
that  the  stumbling  blocks  in  any  body  of  *'  professing  Christians" 
are  too  much  for  them,  impairing  the  spirituality  and  interrupting 
the  entire  abstraction,  which  they  think  the  very  soul  of  worship. 
There  are  many  of  this  species,  who  do  not  in  practice  utterly  re- 
pudiate Christian  communion,  and  who  from  convenience-sake  at- 
tach themselves  to  some  society,  yet  ostentatiously  disclaim  any 
union  of  heart  and  mind  therewith,  publish  their  decided  rejection 
of  some  one  or  other  of  its  tenets,  their  dislike  of  the  minister  as 
a  roan  or  as  a  preacher,  and  their  disgust  at  the  tone  of  feeling 
which  pervades  the  general  body  of  the  members.  They  avow 
the  slack  and  temporary  character  of  their  own  adhesion.  This 
leaven,  be  it  known,  is  widely  spreading.  Dissenting  bodies  are 
now  suffering  more  from  it  than  the  Church,  at  least  as  a  visible 
body. 

There  are  now  more  dissenters  from  Dissenters  than  directly 
from  the  Church.  In  the  Reports  of  a  District  Visitor  one  is 
surprised  to  see  the  continual  occurrence  of  such  notices  as  the 
following: — ^'Is  a  Baptist,  but  never  goes  to  the  meeting,*'  *'  Is 
a  Methodist,  but  goes  nowhere."  "  Independent,  but  has  not 
been  for  a  long  time."  "  Says  her  husband  used  sometimes  to 
preach  at  the  Independent  meeting  in  the  last  place  they  were  at, 
but  she  thinks  he  never  goes  anywhere  now."  Church  people  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  though  Dissenters  may  be  bitter  and  so  forth, 
yet  at  least  they  are  strict  and  zealous.     It  may  be  so  in  some 
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places,  but  it  is  not  in  large  towns.  Those  opinions  usuallj 
imagined  to  make  their  holders  indefatigable  proselyting  and  pro- 
testing, soon  become  matters  of  the  sublimest  indifference.  Over 
and  over  again  it  is  found  that  the  wife  neither  cares  nor  knows 
what  denomination  the  husband  professes  to  belong  to^  and  at 
any  rate  has  not  the  smallest  desire  to  attach  him  to  her  own. 

Whatever  system  of  conversion  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  large 
diseased  masses  of  this  country,  it  must  be  not  a  mere  negation  of 
error,  but  some  positive  and  authoritative  exhibition  of  the  truth. 
Error  in  our  present  state  is  so  multitudinous  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off  in  detail.  The  people  see  through  a  multiplying  glass  a 
hundred  distorted  images  instead  of  one  true  one ;  at  least  the 
true  one  is  lost  in  the  throng.  ^'  No  test/*  *'  no  certainty  of  doc- 
trine/' "  no  authority/'  are  the  cries  of  the  day,  and  express  habits 
of  thought  which  are  become  the  second  nature  of  millions.  It 
is  advancing  upon  the  holiest  ground.  The  Scriptures,  we  could 
venture  to  say,  are  less  read,  and  less  reverenced  by  those  who  do 
read  them,  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Even  in  the  more 
educated  classes,  many  who  reckon  themselves  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  ten  righteous  men  who  save  our  Sodom,  do  not  scruple 
to  show  unreserved  sympathy  and  confidence  in  writers  who  re- 
present the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  a  series  of  deceptive 
accommodations  to  man's  ignorance  and  sensuality,  or  the  book 
of  Genesis  an  absurd,  blundering  version  of  the  hieroglyphic 
''wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  With  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  now  putrifying  with  the  rottenness  of  unbelief,  there  really 
does  seem  more  hope  of  the  heathen  than  of  them.  A  heathen 
has  his  superstition,  his  belief  of  something  divine  controlling  and 
commanding,  to  work  upon,  but  what  have  these?  Where  is  the 
lever?  What  is  the  fulcrum  of  their  minds  f  What  security  that 
if  the  Church  tries  to  stay  their  scanty  remnant  of  unbelief,  it  is 
not  merely  patching  up  a  ruinous  pile  which  must  soon  come 
down.  They  have  lost  the  great  tap  root  of  Church  authority, 
and  the  mere  surface  fibres  which  hold  them  even  to  the  Bible 
are  one  by  one  snapping  and  losing  their  hold. 

We  cannot  regard  as  any  thing  else  than  developments  of  this 
principle  of  Babel  confusion  all  those  thousand  and  one  new 
systems  that  so  miserably  variegate  this  Protestant  soil;  so 
many  spiritual  patents  taken  out  each  year  for  saving  tlie  soul 
with  certainty,  ease  and  expedition.  They  are  so  many  attempts 
of  ambitious  men  to  absorb  their  fellow  creatures  into  them** 
selves,  and  extend,  so  to  speak,  their  own  insulation.  Like  one 
of  the  wretched  coxcombs  made  great  men  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, who  covered  his  walls  with  mirrors,  they  delight,  which-* 
ever  way  they  turn,  still  to  see  themselves.    The  success  of  a 
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few  great  names  in  the  l6th  and  18th  century  has  given  great  en- 
couragement to  this  worse  than  caesarean  ambition.  It  is  now 
rapidly  increasing,  and  shews  itself  in  the  nomenclature  of 
schism.  A  few  years  ago  Dissenters  were  generally  content  to 
adopt  some  name  which  expressed  only  difference  from  the 
Church,  or  from  some  other  body  of  Dissenters  from  which  they 
bad  splits  or  perhaps  they  tied  to  their  names  a  whole  tail  of  ne- 
gatives. Now  men  unscrupulously  preach  themselves.  There  is 
hardly  a  town  of  any  size  which  has  not  one  or  more»  who,  without 
any  cloak  or  salvo^  declare  that  they  are  themselves^  of  themselves, 
and  in  their  own  names^  fountains  of  Divine  Truth,  and  channels 
of  grace  from  the  Mediator  to  sinful  man.  '*  They  think  that 
their  bouses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  that  their  dwelling  places 
shall  endure  from  one  generation  to  another;  and  call  the  lands 
after  their  own  names.  Nevertheless  man  will  not  abide  in 
honour,  seeing  he  may  be  compared  unto  the  beasts  that  perish; 
this  is  the  way  of  them.  This  is  their  foolishness  .  .  The 
righteous  shall  have  domination  over  them  in  the  morning." 

So  great  is  the  struggle  for  this  unenviable  sort  of  distinction 
that  but  few  succeed;  and  perhaps  if  we  wished  to  dignify  our 
theme  by  splendid  examples,  we  ought  rather  to  take  a  wider 
range  over  *'  the  religious  world,"  than  confine  our  view  to  the 
murky  precincts  of  a  manufacturing  town*  But  it  is  of  towns^ 
and  of  the  myriads  of  souls  which  dwell  in  towns,  that  we  are 
speaking.  The  following  incident  will  serve  to  shew  how  this 
form  of  dissent  is  conducted.  A  newly-gathered  sect  of  Ranters, 
or  Arminian  Primitive  New  Connection  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Dissenters,  we  beg  their  pardon  if  we  have  forgotten  any  of  their 
titles,  persuade  a  builder  that  they  are  numerous^  zealous,  and 
rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
for  which  they  engage  to  pay  a  handsome  rent.  He  is  persuaded, 
and  erects  a  great  red  brick  lump,  of  the  proportions  now  in 
vogue  for  cheap  churches,  viz.  sixty  by  fifty-six,  with  a  capacious 
basement  story  for  school  rooms,  conversion  rooms,  or  wine  and 
spirit  cellars,  whichever  may  be  most  in  request.  The  meeting- 
house is  opened  with  great  eclat,  and  receives  a  large  accession 
of  new  members.  But  the  society  being  under  the  necessity  of 
■ystematiring  its  distinctive  riews,  soon  comes  to  a  hitch;  a  split 
lakes  place;  the  richer  part,  not  being  able  to  carry  their  point, 
by  way  of  revenge  cut  the  concern,  thus  shunning  at  the  same 
time  heretical  contamination  and  pecuniary  responsibility.  They 
betake  themselves  elsewhere,  get  for  a  shilling  license  to  establish 
a  new  church,  and  easily  denominate  themselves  by  adding  one 
aaore  distinctive  epithet  to  the  above  mentioned  list  of  names. 
Just  as  the  two  American  creeks  are  distinguished  respectively  as 
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Big  Great  Mud  River  Creek,  and  Little  Great  Mud  River 
Creek. 

The  builder,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  finds  that  in  spite 
of  a  profitable  opening  and  anniversary  of  the  openingy  his  rent 
is  getting  into  arrears,  and  the  investment  on  the  whole  looking 
ill.     In  such  an  extremity  he  readily  listens  to  the  overtures  of 
a  wealthy  lawyer  who  lives  in  a  mansion  just  over  die  way, 
and  who  has  been  quietly  biding  his  time  with  tolerable  certainty 
of  the  result.     This  gentleman  has  sufiered  considerably  from  his 
new  neighbours ;   not  that  he  dislikes  schism,  for  he  happens  to 
be  of  no  religious  profession  in  particular,  and  therefore  is  a  great 
advocate  for  the  indefeasible  right  of  private  judgment.     He  has 
been  not  a  little  disturbed  these  eighteen  months  by  the  dreadful 
nocturnal  bowlings  that  issue  from  the  basement  story  on  *' con- 
version nights,"  certain  innocent  religious  pastimes  which  last  from 
eight  o'clock  to  twelve,  or  even  one,  on  Sunday  nights,  and  two 
other  nights  in  the  week.     Not  unfrequently,  just  when  he  has 
returned  from  a  dinner  party,  bid  good  night  to  his  family,  and 
settled  down,  as  he  thinks,  to  an  hour  or  two's  quiet  medita- 
tion on  his  clients'  afiiairs,  a  sudden  gust  of  shrieks  and  groans 
bursts  upon  his  solitude,  possesses  his  mind  with  frightful  images, 
and  breuks  the  thread  of  legal  ratiocination.     This,  however,  is 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  business.     The  new  sect  has  unfortu- 
nately revived  the  primitive  practice  of  meeting  frequently  at  five 
in  the  morning  and  singing  revivalist  hymns  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voice,  not  confining  themselves  to  the  cellars  above-mentioned, 
but  refreshing  their  lungs  with  the  morning  air  by  processions 
up  and  down  the  road; — a  process  which  never  fails  thoroughly 
to  wake  the  irritable  gentleman  over  the  way.    The  builder  and 
he  soon  agree  upon  terms,  and  he  buys  the  meeting-bouse  over 
the  heads  of  the  Arminian  Primitive,  &c.  8cc.     As  he  has  no 
intention  of  founding  a  new  sect  himself,  he  must  look  out  for 
a  tenant;  and  is  willing  to  admit  any  persuasion  on  the  single 
condition  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  noisy  one.     He  advertizes,  and 
takes  care  to  particularize  in  the  advertisement  the  delectaUe 
proportions  of  60  by  56  above-mentioned.     Bye  and  bye,  a  Mr. 
Hutton,  of  Manchester,  sees  the  advertisement,  runs  down,  exa- 
mines the  meeting-bouse,  verifies  the  dimensions,  tries  his  voice  as 
well  in  the  preaching  room  above  as  in  the  conversion  rooms  below, 
and  strikes  a  bargain  with  the  freethiuking  proprietor,  modestlj 
suggesting  at  the  close  of  the  interview  that  as  there  will  probably 
be  a  collection  soon  towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking, it  will  materially  contribute  to  its  success,  if  he,  i.  e«  the  pro- 
prietor, will  hold  a  plate  at  one  of  the  doors ;  an  honor  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  is  promptly  declined^   The  next  step  is  to  stick 
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tip  $11  over  tbe  town  buge  placards  annoaiicing  that ''  tke  Christian 
Society  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Button"  will  meet  for 
•divine  worship  at  such  a  time  and  place^&c.  These  are  replaced 
in  due  time  with  other  placards  promising  divers  successive  at- 
tractions. The  thing  goes  on  for  a  jear  with  various  success.  As 
it  happens  it  does  not  finally  answer.  There  is  on  tbe  whole  a  fair 
attendance,  but  no  money  is  forthcoming,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Tbe  Sunday  after  the  reverend  gentleman  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  another  Christian  society  occupies  his  place,  and  tbe 
Christian  Society  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Hutton, 
which  now  after  its  brief  inflation  has  collapsed  back  agam  into 
the  Rev.  Philip  Hutton  himself,  is  compelled  to  find  a  lodgment 
elsewhere. 

From  a  New  York  negro  paper/'  the  Colored  American/' which 
has  come  in  our  way,  we  see  they  have  rather  got  the  lead  of  us  in 
this  respect.  In  it  we  find  two  churches  advertised,  one  of  them 
thus : — 

"  Chuhch,  No.  245  Spring,  between  Varick  and  Hudson  Streets, /br- 
nerljf  occupied  by  the  Rev,  John  T,  Raymond,  Divine  Service  will  be 
held  in  the  above  Church  three  times  on  every  Sabbath.  A  Sabbath 
School  and  Bible  Class  will  be  connected  with  the  Church  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults,  to  whom  every  attention  shall  be  paid.  There  is  no 
institution  among  us  which  has  higher  claims  upon  tbe  attention  of  the 
community  than  that  of  tbe  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Clasa.  It  is  most 
sincerely  hoped  that  every  seat  in  the  church  will  be  filled  on  every  Sun- 
day with  scholars." 

We  have  given  the  whole  on  account  of  its  amusing  ndif>eii, 
peculiar,  we  suppose,  to  the  *'  colored  "  gentlemen  who  probably 
conduct  the  Church,  School,  and  Bible  Class.  What  chiefly  struck 
us  on  reading  it  was,  the  way  of  designating  the  chnrch  *'  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Raymond."  Day  by  day 
tbe  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a  church  is  disappearing  in  our 
towns,  and  religion  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  popular 
names,  preachers,  and  influential  persons.  We  see  how  much 
this  prevails  in  the  Church,  Out  of  it  the  Wesleyans  try  to  keep 
it  down  by  their  ministerial  discipline,  and  succeed  tolerably  well 
as  yet  in  giving  all  the  glory  to  John  Wesley.  But  amongst  other 
dissenters  there  is  scarcely  a  meeting*house  which  is  not  generally 
styled  Mr,  Sucb-a-one's  chapel,  nor  does  the  individual  referred 
to  usually  decline  this  proffered  homage.  In  one  instance,  two 
heads  amicably  divide  the  honours: — An  insignificant  nest  of 
fanatics,  which  is  developed  from  a  binomial  root,  rejoices  in 
the  euphonous  compound  appellation  of  Craig-and^Muller-ites. 

The  accounts  which  the  various  little  periodicals  before  us  give 
of  the  religious  wretchedness  of  our  largo  towns  would  be  incre- 
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dibie  to  us  if  we  had  not  takeo  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  case  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  whole  of  our  manufacturing  people,  the  whole 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  towns,  are  alienated  from  the  Church. 
Yet  this  does  not  express  by  any  means  the  sum  of  their  misery. 
An  enormous  proportion,  three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  are  neither 
Church-people,  nor  of  any  other  religion.  It  is  of  the  grown-up 
people  we  are  speaking;  and  in  estimates  of  this  painful  sort,  they 
are  what  we  should  look  to.  The  Church,  as  it  is  found  in  our 
towns,  is  able  to  persuade  parents  to  send  their  children  to  Sun- 
day schools,  and  thence  to  drag  them  to  church,  and  there  to  keep 
them  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  tolerable  outward  order,  though 
not  without  some  disturbance  of  the  voluntary  part  of  the  congre- 
gation; but  the  Church  cannot  persuade  men  and  women  to  come 
themselves,  to  be  themselves  her  scholars.  Schooling  children 
is  comparatively  easy  and  showy  work.  A  little  labour  tells  fur- 
ther on  them  than  on  a  maturer  age ;  but  unhappily,  the  perma- 
nency of  the  finished  work  is  still  only  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  and  amount  of  labour  it  has  cost  us.  The  sculptor  mo- 
dels a  figure  in  an  hour,  and  is  a  month  cutting  it  out  of  the  solid 
block — but  which  lasts  the  longest,  the  marble  or  the  clay  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  transient  than  the  workmanship  of  our  schools. 
Why  it  is  we  will  not  venture  now  to  say.  We  are  only  speaking 
of  its  results.  Out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children 
in  our  large  towns  that  are  taught  in  our  national  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  some  labour  and  some  skill,  and  certainly  at  much 
expense,  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
following  startling  and  lamentable  fact : — the  moment  they  hmv^e 
outgrown  the  school,  they  cease  to  attend  church.  If  they  have 
any  sort  of  seriousness,  they  join  the  dissenters;  if  they  have  not, 
they  quietly  settle  into  heathenism.  So  much  for  the  results  of 
our  schools — the  boast  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

Go  to  the  seven  or  eight  churches  of  a  large  town ;  let  the 
clergy  be  busy  on  the  week-days  and  eloquent  on  the  Sundays; 
let  there  be  schools,  and  money,  and  abundance  of  pious  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and,  if  you  please,  pious  manufacturers;  let  there 
be  societies  upon  societies ;  let  three  or  four  o^  the  churches  have 
been  built  within  a  dozen  years  expressly  to  relieve  ''  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  poor,"  out  of  parliamentary  grants  and  sub- 
scriptions collected  from  pious  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  ground  of  certain  awful  numerical  statements  of 
the  poor  in  the  town  ^*  without  sittings  ;"  let  every  thing  in  the 
church,  beauty,  order,  and  decency,  be  sacrificed  to  accommoda- 
tion ;  let  the  clergyman  be  chosen  on  the  principle  of  attracting  the 
poor,  and  let  the  endowment  and  the  patronage  be  granted  by,  and 
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vested  in,  Simeon's  or  Hyndman's  Trusts ;  let  the  preacher's  style 
and  arguments  be  wholly  addressed  to  the  poor  and  their  peculiar 
temptations ;  let  every  thing  that  was  possible  have  been  done  to 
catch  the  poor,  according  at  least  to  the  Church  of  England's 
present  range  of  possibilities.  We  will  give  you  the  result  from 
our  own  experience.  You  may  perhaps  not  see  one  single  man 
of  the  working  classes.  You  may  see  very  small  shopkeepers  and 
tradespeople,  clerks,  and  one  or  two  superior  artizans,  and  a  few 
footmen  in  livery;  a  few  old  men,  most  of  them  from  almshouses; 
and  you  may  see  some  poor  women ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
congregation,  putting  the  children  out  of  the  question,  (for  they 
are  merely  what  builders  call  " fill  up''  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,} 
consists  of  those  who  are  so  well  off  as  to  be  fully  able  to  build 
and  maintain  splendid  churches  for  themselves.  Your  new ''church 
for  the  poor,"  planted  in  the  very  thick  of  them,  drafts  some  from  the 
existing  congregations  of  other  churches,  some  from  the  meeting- 
houses, and  partially  relieves  the  crowd  of  children  that  choke  the 
aisles  of  the  mother  church,  but  **  the  poor  "  for  whom  it  was 
built  are  not  to  be  found  there.  "  The  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established,"  whatever  it  has  been,  whatever  it  still  is  in 
villages,  is  not  in  towns  the  church  of  the  poor. 

We  may  often  hear  English  as  well  as  Irish  gentlemen  declaim 
with  the  utmost  complacency,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  at 
home,  on  "  the  debasing  superstitions  of  Rome,"  and  shrewdly 
remark,  that  though  some  of  her  doctrines  may  be  innocent  in 
the  theologian,  and  in  the  spiritually-minded  Christian,  they  are 
practically  abused  by  the  ignorant  and  sensual  mass  of  the 
people.  But  after  all,  what  does  it  come  to?  If  they  could 
prove  that  the  Spanish  or  the  Irish  peasant  believed  in  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  the  Nine  Muses,  or  worshipped  a  live  ass,  or  thought 
to  save  his  soul  by  cutting  off  his  left  thumb,  or  by  abstaining 
from  profane  swearing  for  one  day  in  the  year,  it  would  only 
show  that  so  far  he  had  more  religion  than  that  vast  number  of 
the  poor  in  London  or  any  other  large  English  town,  who  believe 
in  nothing  and  worship  nothing,  practise  no  self-denial,  do  not 
even  wish  to  be  saved,  and  never  cease  from  profaneness  even  for 
an  hour. 

When  it  is  written  that  "  unto  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached," 
it  must  of  course  le^d  to  a  fearful  surmise  that  what  in  fact  is 
preached  only  to  the  rich,  and  what  the  poor  will  not  come  to 
hear,  cannot  be  the  Gospel.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  reflect,  that 
while  our  churches  are  full  of  comfortable,  well-dressed  persons, 
there  is  hardly  to  be  seen  a  single  representative  of  that  class, 
whence  the  Apostles  were  mainly  chosen.  Again,  looking,  as  we 
must  do,  OD  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth,  nay,  the  most 
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trifling  difference  of  worldly  circumstances,  as  being  given  us, 
not  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  looking  on 
every  person  better  off  than  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours,  as  being 
in  some  sort  a  spiritual  steward  of  God's  bounties  for  the  good 
of  His  Church : — and  reckoning  the  poor  as  the  staple  of  the 
Church,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  militant  host,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  ''  Establishment,"  as  far  as  the  large 
towns  are  concerned,  is  but  the  naked  skeleton,  the  showy  but 
useless  staff  of  an  imaginary  army.  We  march  on  with  trumpets 
and  banners,  and  no  small  impediment  of  preparation,  but  on 
looking  round  at  the  hour  of  the  greatest  need,  we  find  that  our 
ranks  have  dwindled  away  till  nothing  remains  but  the  empty 
pomp  of  war.  We  see  nothing  before  us  but  the  alternative  of 
enduring  every  temporal  surrender  that  can  conscientiously  be 
endured,  or  of  disgrace  and  compromise : 

WQ  oirHv  ierriv  ovre  irvpyoct  ovrt.  vavg, 
eprijxoQ  6.ySpiijy  fjjj  ^vvoiKovyT^v  iata. 

But  it  is  time  we  proceed  to  our  authorities.  First  and  fore- 
most, as  an  authority  in  religious  statistics,  we  must  place  the 
papers  of  the  Liondon  and  Town  Missions.  They  seem  possessed 
with  the  very  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  an  anxiety  to  probe  the 
wounds  not  only  of  the  Church  but  of  religion,  in  whatever  form 
among  us,  to  the  very  bottom.  They  are  not  content  with  sum- 
ming up  the  number  of  sittings  in  all  the  places  of  worship,  and 
deducting  them  from  the  sum  of  the  population :  on  the  contrary, 
they  show  by  tables  that  the  number  of  attendants  is  often  thou- 
sands below  the  number  of  sittings ;  that  want  of  will,  not  want 
of  power,  is  the  popular  calamity.  E,  g.,  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  more  sittings  than  attendants;  and 
of  those  who,  from  age  and  health,  are  perfectly  able  to  go 
to  some  place  or  other,  there  are  many  more  who  do  not  go,  than 
who  do  go.  By  the  way,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  on 
the  doctrinal,  or  rather  anti-doctrinal,  views  of  this  society.  They 
really  seem  to  have  no  preference,  and  are  therefore  quite  fair  to 
all  parties.  They  make  about  as  much  pretence  of  converting 
people  to  any  particular  faith,  as  Robert  Owen  does  of  converting 
his  licentious  crew  to  the  state  of  matrimony.  It  is,  ^'  Choose 
which  you  please.  Keep  together  as  long  as  you  are  agreed, 
and,  when  you  are  tired,  part,  and  choose  again." 

"  The  position  which  City  Missions  have  taken  from  the  first  is  that 
the  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
Souls,  are  to  be  obeyed  ;  that  there  is  ouly  one  Church  on  earth  consist- 
ing of  ail  who  love  and  serve  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  that  Church,  be  they  called  by  what  name  they  may  among  men,  to 
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love  each  other  \  and  as  brethren  to  unite  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
those  round  about  them  who  are  ready  to  perish.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  tbat  City  Missions,  returning  to  first  principles/'  (what  does  St. 
Paul  call  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?)  "  should  meet  with 
opposition,  not  from  one  class^  but  from  all  whose  traditions  occupy  the 
place,  in  any  degree,  of  the  laws  of  God.*' — City  Mission  Letter^  No.  1 . 

In  their  Second  Report,''^  they  parade  the  number  of  ^'  sections 
of  the  Church,"  from  which  their  supporters  come :  and  in  one 
point,  on  which  people  are  unfortunately  apt  to  ditFer  above  all 
others^  to  scrutinize  pretensions,  and  to  decide  according  to  their 
peculiar  predilections,  the  London  City  Mission,  with  most  un- 
affected modesty,  wishes  all  parties,  however  otherwise  discordant, 
to  decide  in  their  favour.  '^  Wherever  the  ministers,  labouring  in 
a  district  visited  by  an  agent,  are  spiritual  men  and  sound  in  the 
faith,  the  Mission  wishes  such  pastors  (let  their  denomination  be 
what  it  may)  to  look  upon  their  agents  as  sent  from  God^  &c. 
{Second  Report.)  But  we  will  proceed  to  the  mformation  pro- 
cured by  this  Society  on  the  heathenish  state  of  our  large  towns. 
In  City  Mission  Letter,  No.  1,  under  the  head  of  Liverpool 
Town  Mission,  we  find, 

*'  One  of  the  agents  states,  that  in  a  single  court  in  his  district,  there 
are  141  immortal  souls,  of  whom  only  two  individuals  profess  tfver  to 
attend  the  house  of  God  3  and  tbat  there  are  in  the  whole  court  but  two 
Bibles.  That  this  court  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  street, 
will  appear  from  the  following  statistical  information,  obtained  with  the 
utmost  possible  care.  The  street  contains  1718  souls ;  and  of  this  number 
only  17  profess  regularly  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God.  There  are 
200  who  say  they  attend  occasionally,  and  the  remaining  1500,  according 
to  their  own  testimony,  never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  75 1 
children,  of  whom  202  go  to  school.  There  are  369  families  ;  and  in  142 
of  these,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  found.  The 
population  in  this  street  are  thus  divided  with  respect  to  religious  profes- 
sion : — 1254  profess  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  418  are  Roman 
Catholics,  30  Presbyterians,  12  Wesleyans,  and  4  Baptists.  An  evening 
meeting  has  been  opened  in  a  private  bouse  in  the  street,  which  is  well 
attended,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  under  deep  concern 
about  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the  agent  says,  tbat  in  his  visits 
from  house  to  house,  he  is  generally  received  with  civility,  and  even  with 
thankfulness,  though  it  is  a  street  into  which  the  officers  of  justice  fear 
to  go  alone. 

**  Another  agent,  who  labours  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  gives 
the  moral  statistics  of  a  street  in  his  district  as  follows ;  there  are  327 
families,  residing  in  109  houses.  The  number  of  adults  is  623,  of  whom 
5G9  are  Irish,  44  English,  1  Scotch,  8  Welsh,  and  1  foreigner.     Of  the 

•  The  copy  of  this  Report  sent  to  us  is  by  some  mistake  boand  up  in  alternate 
iheets  with  the  Report  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Are  they  both  •*  one  concern?" 
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623  adults,  213  can  read ;  but  only  19  profess  regularly  to  attend  a  place 
of  worship,  aud  there  are  but  22  Bibles  in  the  street. 

^*  These  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  fair  samples  of  those  parts  of 
the  town  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poor ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
streets  may  be  found  in  a  still  worse  condition." 

In  another  town,  considered  peculiarly  favoured,  **  an  efficient 
agent/'  who  by  the  meagre  return  he  gives  of  bis  successes  must 
be  a  person  of  considerable  candour^  says  that  in  one  street  of  105 
families,  493  souls,  and  298  adults,  only  58  of  the  latter  professed 
to  attend  divine  worship  regularly;  146  said  they  attended  verj 
seldom,  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  sometimes  not  so  often;  96 
never.  In  another  district  of  79  families,  338  souls,  and  %%0 
adults,  be  reports  that  95  of  the  latter  never  attended  any  place 
of  worship,  109  very  seldom,  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year;  only  16  attend  regularly,  of  whom  one  was  a  Baptist,  two 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  three  Methodists,  and  ten 
were  Roman  Catholics.  This,  he  says,  was  by  no  means  one  of 
the  poorest  districts,  and  bis  return  includes  every  house,  except- 
ing eight  or  ten,  seven  of  which  were  public  houses,  and  there- 
fore, as  he  seemed  to  think,  not  requiring  any  remark.  The  re- 
ports of  the  District  Visiting  Society  do  not  luxuriate  in  such 
painful  particulars.  Tbey  exhibit  a  sort  of  Conservative  tender- 
ness of  laying  open  the  utter  nakedness  of  the  land,  being  rather 
an  enumeration  of  their  own  good  deeds,  than  an  account  of  the 
real  state  of  things. 

Had  we  some  magic  ring  by  which  we  could  enter  unseen  one 
of  these  abodes  of  wretchedness,  in  what  a  motley  variety  of  shapes 
should  we  see  religion  introduced  !  Let  us  try  the  experiment. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  has  just  put  things  tolerably  to  rights,  and  is 
now  washing,  up  to  the  elbows  in  soap  suds,  in  the  little  back 
room  called  the  kitchen,  but  commanding  a  view  of  the  front  door. 
Her  husband  and  two  or  three  of  her  children  are  at  the  factory, 
two  are  at  school,  the  older  at  the  National,  the  younger  at  the 
Unitarian,  and  a  girl  five  years  old  is  at  home,  handing  things  to 
her  mother,  minding  the  kettle,  and  dragging  about  a  baby  almost 
as  heavy  as  herself.  A  Bible  is  in  sight,  but  out  of  reach,  on  a 
top  shelf  in  the  front  room,  with  the  dust  of  months  undisturbed 
upon  it,  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  including 
the.  newest,  are  on  the  side  table,  and  a  tract  is  lying  on  thefloor, 
open  at  a  pretty  engraving  of  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  sitting  at 
her  drawing«room  work  table,  and  talking  to  her  pretty  little 
daughter.  Two  steady  taps  are  beard  at  the  door.  The  mother 
instinctively  calls  out  to  the  little  nurse,  **  pick  up  that  tract,  child, 
and  put  it  on  the  table,  and  see  who*s  that  at  the  door."  It  has 
already  anticipated  her  directions  and  let  in  the  woman  who  keeps 
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the  corner  shop,  who  has  all  the  neighbourhood  in  her  books, 
most  of  them  tolerably  deep,  and  who,  like  the  rich  sophist  of 
old,  that  lent  out  money  and  made  his  debtors  come  and  sit  out 
his  declamations,  grounds  a  sort  of  spiritual  dominion  on  the 
oeediness  and  improvidence  of  her  customers.  This  lady,  a  hard 
and  not  very  pleasant  sort  of  personage  to  confer  with  on  the. 
affairs  of  one's  soul,  selects  each  year  fifty-two  tracts,  which  she 
distributes  to  fifty-two  houses ;  every  Monday  morning  she  goes 
round  and  gives  one  move  upwards  to  the  whole  batch,  so  that 
every  household  receives  the  whole  fifty-two  in  a  certain  succes- 
sion, like  the  buckets  in  the  wheel  of  a  mud  dredger.  **  Well,  my 
dear,"  she  says  to  the  child,  **  I  see  my  little  book's  open,  I  dare 
say  you've  been  reading  it.  Is'nt  it  a  nice  one  ?"  The  child  takes 
refuge  from  this  interrogatory  by  looking  up  into  her  mother's 
face,  who  accordingly  replies — **  It's  a  very  nice  book,  ma'am,  but  I 
'ant  had  time  to  read  much  of  it,  for  you  see  us  poor  folks  be  so 

busy,  what  with  washing  and  what  with  mending, "  The  prose- 

lyter  quickly  cuts  short  the  catalogue  of  household  labours,  and 
with  a  forced  smile,  says,  '^  Did  you  read  what  it  says  about  ho- 
nouring the  Sabbath?  Now,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  I  should  so  like  to 
see  you  at  meeting  next  Sunday  evening.  We've  got  such  a  sweet 
Gospel  preacher  coming  there,  that  people  will  be  running  from 
all  parts  to  hear  him,  but  1  dare  say  we  shall  find  room  for  you. 
You  know  you  ought  to  be  thankful  there  is  one  day  in  seven  you 
need'nt  be  slaving  as  you  are  now."  **  Well,  I  should*nt  be  sur- 
prised if  I  did  some  Sunday  just  step  in ;  but  you  see,  Mrs. 
Crumpit,  your  meeting  begins  just  the  very  minute  in  the  whole 
week  that  I  and  my  husband  likes  to  walk  down  to  the  turnpike 
and  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air."  '*  O !  but  meeting  don't  begin, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  till  its  quite  dark,  and  you'll  be  home  from 
your  walk  by  that  time ;  and  then  after  meeting's  over  very  often 
some  of  us  has  a  word  of  exhortation,  that  I  am  sure  it  would  do 
you  good  to  step  in  and  hear."  **  I'll  think  about  it,  Mrs.  Crumpit,'' 
she  replies ; ''  you're  in  no  great  hurry ;  may  be  I  may  go  and  may 
be  may'nt.  When  I  come  round  a  little  with  my  clothes  and  have 
paid  the  trifle  I  stand  in  your  book,  Mrs.  Crumpit,  then  perhaps 
I  may  make  myself  decent  and  go  to  chapel."  After  a  little 
more  attack  and  defence,  Mrs.  Crumpit  leflects  that  her  time  is 
up  and  takes  her  departure,  giving  the  new  tract  to  the  child,  as 
she  makes  a  point  of  delivering  it  into  somebody's  hands  if  possible, 
and  the  mother  has  kept  her's  all  the  time  purposely  in  the  washing 
tub.  The  child  immediately  looks  for  the  pictures  and  proceeds 
to  point  out  to  the  admiration  of  baby,  a  drunken  churchman  set- 
ting fire  to  his  house,  and  the  picturesque  interior  of  a  conventicle 
in  full  operation. 
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Bye  and  bye  a  verj  gentle  tap,  which  has  been  repeated  three 
or  four  times  at  patient  intervals,  is  at  last  heard.  '^  Take  the 
twopence  out  of  the  cup^  child,  and  open  the  door."  A  dif- 
fident young  lady  enters,  with  a  reticule  full  of  halfpence,  ii»- 
quires  politely  after  the  health  of  the  household,  goes  up  to  the 
baby  and  remarks  on  its  progress^  and  then,  on  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
(ardy  invitation,  takes  a  seat.  ''  I  see,  little  girl,  you've  the  two- 
pence all  ready,"  she  says,  and  receiving  it  from  the  child,  she  puts 
It.  into  her  ba«r.  The  mother  has  no  real  intention  to  deceive  the 
young  lady,  but  having  the  instinct  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
being  well  off,  she  feels  this  ready  production  and  payment  of  the 
money  is  a  sort  of  a  false  step,  and  attempts  to  recover  it.  "  Yes, 
roiss,  and  very  hard  work  we  have  to  spare  it.  I  put  it  out  of  mj 
husband's  and  the  children's  wages  on  Saturday,  and  said  we 
muftt  do  without  something  for  this  ;  for  there  are  so  many  clubtt, 
miss,  one  does  not  know  which  way  to  look."  The  young  lady,  after 
making  the  very  natural  remark  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  gets  it  all  back 
and  more  at  the  end  of  the  year,  proceeds,  *'  I  met  Mr.  Weatherall 
the  other  day  and  asked  him  whether  your  little  baby  had  beea 
baptized,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  that  it  had  not  yet."  "  Why, 
miss,"  she  replies, "  its  very  true,  and  it  hardly  seems  quite  natural 
like  not  to  be  named  in  church  ;  I  was  named,  and  all  of  us;  and 
I've  had  all  my  children.  But  they  say  that  the  new  register  does 
quite  as  well.  And  Mrs.  Crumpit  tells  me  that  the  clergy  has  put 
upon  the  Church  door  a  notice  that  if  any  children  die  after  be- 
ing named  in  church  they  are  to  pay  more  fees  than  those  as  is'nt 
named.  So  I  thought  if  it  please  God  to  take  the  child,  1  could 
save  a  shilling."  **  But  who's  Mrs.  Crumpit?"  the  young  lady 
exclaims  with  horror  and  surprize.  '*  I  assure  you  she's  quite 
mistaken  the  notice."  ''  O !  don't  you  know  Mrs.  Crumpit  ? 
miss,  why  to  be  sure  she  keeps  the  shop  at  the  corner,  and  is  the 
head  woman  at  the  new  meeting  in  Rubsell  Street."  The  young 
lady  endeavours  to  correct  Mrs.  Crumpit's  ingi^ious  version  of 
the  notice,  and  with  all  her  powers  of  persuasion  recommends 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  Well,  to  say  the 
truth,"  Mrs.  Armstrong  replies,  *^I  don't  think  it  matters  much  to 
poor  folks  like  us  whether  we  be  baptized  or  no.  I  see  no  good 
as  comes  of  it."  The  young  lady,  finding  her  theological  arguments 
of  no  avail,  somewhat  weakly  condescends  to  parish  rules  and 
regulations.  ''  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  you  cannot  be 
churched  without  bringing  your  child  to  be  baptized,  and  you*ve 
not  been  churched  yet."  *•  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what:  Mrs.  Crum- 
pit wanted  me  to  go  and  be  churched  at  the  meeting-house,  where 
there's  nothing  to  pay;  so  I  asked  her  whether  she  really  thought 
it  Decedsary,  and  she  ^poke  quite  fair,  and  said  she  could  not  say 
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that  she  really  thought  it  was;  and  that  if  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  thankful,  that  was  enough."  The  young  lady  rememhering 
that  the  Armstrongs  are  down  in  the  district  visitor's  list  as  church 
people^  now  appeals  to  her  supposed  prejudices  of  education. 
*"*  But  are  not  you  a  church  woman,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  do'nt 
you  wish  to  continue  one  ?"  "  Why  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  I  can*t 
say  that  1  ever  go  to  Church.  [  hav'nt  time  nor  clothes  fit  to  sit 
among  gentlefolk.'^  **  But  is  not  your  husband  a  churchman  ?" 
**  He  never  goes  to  church  that  I  know  of.  Perhaps  he  may* 
He's  out  the  greater  part  of  Sunday,  but  I  don't  know  where 
he  is,  as  he  never  tells  me."  *'  Where  do  you  go  then,  Mrs. 
Armstrong  ?"  •'  I  don't  go  anywhere."  '*  Then  what  are  you  ?" 
**  I  can't  say  that  I'm  anything,  and  I  don't  think  my  husband's 
anything,  at  least  not  as  I  knows  of."  The  district  visitor  had 
intended  to  inquire  into  the  report  she  had  heard  that  one  of 
the  children  was  going  to  a  Unitarian  school,  but  feeling  herself 
rather  thrown  aback  by  the  above  conversation  she  takes  a  polite 
but  hasty  leave. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  various  other  taps  are  heard,  suf- 
ficiently unexpected  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  suspend  just  three  or 
four  seconds  the  peculiar  molar  action  of  her  hands  in  the  wash- 
tub,  which  she  had  not  done  in  the  above  instances,  first  to  look 
up  to  the  ceiling  in  thought,  then  at  the  clock  in  the  front  room, 
then  at  the  front  door.  "  See  who's  that  at  the  door,  child,  and 
be  quick."  One  of  these  raps  comes  from  a  short  greasy  fellow 
in  musty  black,  with  an  abundance  of  whiskers,  and  something 
that  looks  like  a  bundle  of  tracts  in  his  hand,  who  steps  forward 
briskly  and  says,  **  How  are  you,  ma'am; — do  you  want  any  thing 
to  do  you  good?"  **  We've  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it,"  says 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  '*  I  don't  quite  see  how  you  can  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,"  he  replies.  "Yes,  when  its  crammed  down  our 
throats."  *^  But  I  dare  say  you  want  it  sometimes,  and  perhaps 
when  you  bav'iU  it  at  hand."  "  May  be  we  don^t  want  it  more  nor 
them  as  gives  it  us;  then,  master,  1  always  thinks  as  its  no  good 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  those  things  as  one  can  always  get  by  asking 
for."  "  But  it  is  not  every  day  you  can  get  such  as  mine ;  I 
don't  stay  in  this  town  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  I  shall  be 
hundreds  of  miles  off  perhaps,  for  there  are  plenty  that  say,  the 
day  they  first  saw  me  was  the  happiest  in  their  lives;  just  give 
me  a  trial  and  you'll  find  the  difference."  "  So  they  all  say," 
Mrs.  Armstrong  replies,  ''  but  when  I  come  to  look  into  their 
stuff,  I  find  it  all  the  old  story  over  again."  The  stranger  perse- 
veres, *•  Now  tell  me,  ma'am,  are  you  always  quite  comfort- 
able in  your  inside?  Don't  you  sometimes  feel  low-spirited,  and 
all  of  a  totter,  and  swimming- like?"    **  Perhaps  I  do,  and  your 
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8tuiF  is  like  to  make  anybody  feel  so.  But  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  I  don't  think,  master,  I  ha*nt  got  no  inside.  I  never  seed 
an  inside,  and  never  heard  anybody  as  could  say  they  had  cer* 
tainly  seen  one,  though  them  Methodists,  to  be  sure,  sometimes 
see  strange  things  enough."  *'  You're  very  fortunate,  ma'am,  if 
you've  no  inside,  for  I  never  yet  met  with  a  woman  at  your  time  of 
life  who  had'nt  a  very  troublesome  one,  and  talked  a  good  deal 
about  it/'  "  Aye,  that's  just  the  difference  between  them  and 
me*  I  knows  there's  a  many  as  talks  of  such  things  till  ones 
quite  sick  o'  hearing  'ero.'^  The  stranger,  not  to  be  rebuffed, 
says,  **  Well,  ma'am,  if  you  should  ever  come  to  be  troubled 
with  your  inside,  here's  the  stuff  to  set  it  up;  I  dare  say  you  wont 
object  to  give  this  paper  house-room  for  a  day;  I'll  call  for  it  to- 
morrow morning."  So  saying,  he  holds  up  a  bottle  and  a  paper 
before  her,  at  sight  of  which  she  exclaims,  "  La !  sir,  if  I  did'nt 
think  all  the  time  you  were  one  of  those  people  as  goes  about 
with  tracts  in  their  pockets  talking  to  us  poor  women  for  the  good 
of  our  souls."  "  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  the  quack  doctor  replies, 
with  a  contemptuous  grimace,  '^  mine's  an  honest  trade,  I  don't  hold 
with  that  sort  of  gentry — hope  you  take  care  not  to  leave  your  silver 
spoons  out  when  they  come.  I  never  read  a  page  of  their  non* 
sense  but  once,  when  a  pious  lady  bought  a  bottle  of  my  Anti* 
scorbutic,  on  condition  that  I  would  read  one  of  her  tracts.  I'm 
not  the  man  to  flinch  from  my  word,  though  I  die  for  it,  but  it  was 
a  bad  speculation.  I  read  the  first  page  and  a  half,  and  it  had 
such  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  me,  that  it  cost  me  a  pound's 
worth  of  my  own  medicines,  at  wholesale  price,  to  set  my  inside 
right  again.  These  people  beat  me  hollow.  I  wish  I  could  get 
some  of  them  to  put  my  papers  about.  Why,  ma'am,  its  nothing 
here  to  what  it  is  in  some  parts  of  the  couiltry,  where  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  get  together  a-pleasuring,  and  make  up  for  it  by 
trading  the  poor.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  somebody  would 
come  and  tract  them,  and  we  should  soon  see  how  they  liked  it. 
They  wont  take  a  civil  refusal,  but  go  on  spreading  their  trashy 
papers  every  where,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  They  slip  one 
into  your  hands  as  dexterous  as  a  London  thief  picks  your 
pocket — they  drop  them  from  their  carriages  as  they  drive 
about,  for  all  the  world  like  seed  from  a  drill  machine, — they 
come  to  a  market  woman  pretending  they  want  to  buy  her 
eggs,  and  just  slip  a  tract  in  her  basket,  and  walk  away, — they 
put  them  in  at  the  windows  if  they  don't  find  people  at  home, 
and  thrust  them  under  the  door  and  into  the  key  .  •  .  Why 
one  woman  brought  an  action  against  a  pious  lady  for  spoiling 
her  lock,  and  recovered  ten  shillings  damages.  I  saw  one  cottage, 
just  half  way  up  a  steep  hill,  where  company  were  forced  to  get 
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out  of  the  carriages  and  walk  up;  they  lighted  their  fir^s  witb 
tracts  for  ten  years^  and  at  last  had  so  many  they  thought  they'd 
just  count  how  many  they  came  to  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  sorted 
them  in  heaps.  As  I  live^  there  were  one  thousand,  five  huu^ 
dred,  and  nmety-three,  of  one  tract  alone."  On  the  strength 
of  the  community  of  feeling  displayed  by  this  oration,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong holds  her  hand  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  wash-tub,  and 
bending  over,  reads  the  list  of  medicines  which  the  quack  has 
laid  on  a  chair  before  her,  and  he  makes  a  triumphant  exit. 

He  has  not  long  departed  before  a  timid  rap  introduces  a  half- 
clothed  wretch,  whose  basket  is  supplied  with  the  alternatives  of 
nuts,  stay-laceSy  ballads,  and  religious,  but,  under  them,  socialist 
tracts.  ^'  Any  thing  in  my  way  this  morning,  ma'am?"  '^  WbaC 
is  it?"  ^'All  sorts,  just  as  you're  inclined."  *' Well,  I've  had 
enough  of  all  sorts  for  the  present,"  she  replies,  and  he  receives  a 
quick  dismissal. 

Soon  after,  on  a  momentary  glance  at  the  clock,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
calls  out,  ^'  Make  haste,  child,  and  put  Mrs.  Crumpit's  tract  under 
the  Penny  Magazines;  let's  have  no  more  fuss  about  it  than  we 
can  help;  and  just  put  the  potatoes  into  the  kettle.'*  The  words 
have  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  three  steady 
raps  are  heard,  and  two  very  nice  looking  and  nicely-dressed 
young  ladies  make  their  appearance,  "We've  just  stepped  in," 
aays  the  elder  Miss  Prince,  ''  to  see  how  you're  getting  on,  for  { 
know  you've  plenty  of  troubles,  and  hard  work  enough  to  make 
your  way  through  the  world.  Your  sweet  little  girl  is  learning 
so  much  at  our  school,  that  we  quite  grieve  to  think  she  should  ever 
be  obliged  to  leave  us*  She  wrote  such  a  nice  letter  last  week  to  ao 
imaginary  brother  at  Aberdeen.  Don't  you  think  she  improves?" 
**  Why,  miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Armstrong, "  it  is'nt  the  like  o'  me  that 
can  tell  how  a  child  gets  on  in  its  learning,  for  we  did'nt  learn  all 
these  things  in  our  days."  ''Ah,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  you  should 
be  thankful  you  live  in  such  an  age  as  this,  and  should  try  to  ad- 
vance with  the  age,  I  hope  you're  quite  satisfied  with  your 
other  daughter  that  you  say  goes  to  the  National  School.  Is  she 
learning  there  much  that  will  be  of  real  use  to  her  in  after-life?" 
"  Wby,  I  reckon  she'll  get  into  the  mill  by  the  15th  of  next  No- 
vember; for  I  had  her  named  when  she  was  but  a  fortnight  old ;  and 
when  she's  once  there  its  all  one  what  she's  learnt,"  ''  But,  my  good 
woman,  would  not  you  like  your  daughter  to  be  able  to  supply  herself 
with  intellectual  amusement  in  her  leisure  hours,  when  she  grows 
up,  and  perhaps  to  raise  herself  in  the  world?"  **  She  won't  have 
auch  time  for  that,  unless  it  be  true  that  the  House  of  Commona 
is  going  to  prevent  die  poor  children  from  getting  work  more 
than  six  hours  a  day.    1  wonder  what  them  people's  hearts  be 
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made  of."  ''  Well,  Mrs.  Armstroog,  I  wouldn't  despair  of  her 
learning  a  good  deal  even  when  she  goes  to  the  mill.  Send  her 
to  our  Sunday  school.  We've  a  class  just  of  her  sort,  and  she'll 
learn  in  an  hour  or  two  there  as  much  as  she  would  in  a  month 
on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  We  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  geo^ 
graphy,  and  in  fact  something  new  every  Sunday." 

The  junior  Miss  Prince  by  this  time  has  seen  the  Penny  Ma- 
gazines, and  adroitly  calls  in  their  aid  to  enforce  her  sister's  argu- 
ments. ''  These  are  delightful  publications,  Mrs.  Armstrong; 
I  dare  say  you  all  read  it  every  week  with  great  interest."  *^  Why 
yes,  husband  does,  and  they  come  in  very  handy  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  he's  nothing  to  do."  ^*  They  are  quite  an  in- 
tellectual feast,"  resumes  Miss  Louisa  Prince,  ^*  and  one  I  should 
M'isb  the  poorest  to  partake  of.  But  what's  this  you've  got  here, 
Mrs.  Armstrong?  A  tract,  I  see;  *  The  History  of  Thomas 
Teasem,  the  Scripture  Reader,'  I  think  its  Mrs.  Crumpit  who 
brings  these  things  all  about.  I  dare  say  she  means  very  well, 
poor  woman.  I  fear  they  are  not  very  entertaining,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong ?  "  "  Well,  miss,  to  say  the  truth,  I  seldom  see  more  than 
the  outsides."  ''  Then  is  it  not  something  like  hypocrisy  to  take 
them  ?'*  replies  Miss  Prince.  *'  If  you  don't  read  them,  yoa 
ought  not  to  let  Mrs.  Crumpit  suppose  that  you  do.  You  ought 
to  confess  the  truth  at  all  events  to  everybody."  *'  Well,  miss, 
perhaps  I  ought.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  them,  as  far  as  I  knows 
of,  to  those  that  likes  such  things."  *'  1  fear  there  is  some  harm  in 
them,  Mrs.  Armstrong.  They  soar  above  the  range  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  substitute  scholastic  theories,  and  human 
glosses  for  the  simple  truth.  Depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
their  theology  takes  its  character  from  the  spurious  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages."  ''  Bless  me,  miss,  to  think  there's  all 
that  in  those  little  tracts.  Well,  howsomever,  they  had  better 
remain  in  this  house,  for  while  they're  here  I'm  sure  they're  doing 
no  harm,  as  none  of  us  reads  'em."  On  this  the  Miss  Princes 
brighten  up,  and  after  inviting  the  little  girl  nursing  the  baby  to 
a  grand .  school  entertainment,  continue  their  hebdomadal  pro- 
gress through  their  district. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Crumpit  unexpectedly 
makes  a  call,  and  on  being  asked  to  take  a  seat,  draws  her 
chair  much  nearer  the  fire,  and  looks  much  more  bent  on  im- 
portant business,  than  on  her  usual  Monday  morning  visit.  A 
audden  vision  of  her  long  unsettled  account  at  the  shop  rises 
up  with  unwonted  distinctness  before  Mrs.  Armstrong's  eyes, 
but  is  agreeably  dispelled  by  Mrs.  Crumpit  stating  that  the 
•weet  Gospel  preacher  has  arrived,  and  wishes  to  see  in  their 
bouaes  any  whom  Mrs.  Crumpit  may  recommend  to  his  notice. 
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Mrs.  Armstrong  is  by  diis  time  so  seasoned  against  the  most 
embarrassing  interviews  that  she  would  object  to  nobody ;  much 
less  can  she  decline  one  on  Mrs.  Crumpit's  introduction ;  be- 
sidesy  the  relief  of  her  secret  alarm  makes  her  express  even 
greater  willingness  to  see  this  unwelcome  personage  than  she 
would  otherwise.  Mrs.  Crumpit  is  rejoiced,  and  leaves  Mrs. 
Armstrong  relieved^  but  not  quite  recovered  from  the  turn  she 
has  had.  The  quack  doctor's  list  of  symptoms  catches  her  eyes, 
and  in  her  present  state  easily  possesses  her  imagination.  For 
a  short  time  the  fear  of  death  supplants  the  prospect  of  banlfr- 
ruptcy. 

In  the  course  of  next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Armstrong  is 
up  stairs  changing  her  dress,  there  is  a  rap  at  the  door,  it  is 
opened*  and  first  a  step,  then  a  loud  knock  on  the  table,  is 
heard, — **  Who's  that?  What  do  you  want?"  from  above.— 
"  Here  I  am,  my  good  woman,"  a  strange  voice  answers,  "  I'm 
come  as  you  wished.     I  long  to  hear  your  case,  and  see  if  I  can 

find  medicine ."    '*  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  she  replies, 

''  as  you  and  I  are  very  much  of  one  mind,  I'll  promise  you 
that  if  ever  I  do  happen  to  have  any  thing  amiss  with  my  in- 
side, I'll  send  for  you,  but  just  now  I  think  I  can  do  without 
you."  He  humbly  replies  with  some  text  expressive  of  patient 
abiding,  and  retires.  The  voice  and  manner  a  little  puzzle  her, 
and  on  peeping  out  of  the  bed-room  window  she  perceives  it  is  a 
pale  but  sleek  little  man  with  green  spectacles,  evidently  Mrs. 
Crumpit's  protege,  whom  she  has  desired  to  wait  for  the  fluctua- 
tions of  her  inside.  For  a  moment  she  wavers  between  the  dread 
of  offending  Mrs.  Crumpit  and  the  thought  of  escaping  from  a 
troublesome  visitor.  The  moment  slips  by,  and  she  takes  her 
chance  of  explaining  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Crumpit. 

As  it  happens,  she  had  better  have  recalled  him  and  saved 
her  engagement,  since  it  would  have  spared  her  the  intrusion 
of  the  more  rampant  sort  of  animal  that  appears  before  the 
next  ten  minutes  have  elapsed.  A  tall  thin  bony  fellow  stalks 
in,  scarcely  waiting  to  be  permitted,  puts  his  hand  on  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  shoulder,  and  says,  with  a  hollow  voice,  '^  Have 
you  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the  glorious  Gospel  which  bring- 
eth  salvation?"  She  replies,  with  practised  coolness,  that  she 
has  beard  nothing  else  for  many  a-day.  He  then  proceeds  to 
harangue  her  in  such  a  style  as  may  be  expected  from  his 
having  recently  signed  a  formal  engagement  "  to  introduce  as 
much  Scripture  into  his  conversation  as  possible."  Observing 
that  she  is  proceeding  with  her  household  affairs,  he  makes  a  de- 
sperate attempt  to  secure  her  attention  by  proposing  that  they 
should  fall  down  on  their  knees  and  pray  for  her  conversion ;  she 
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recommends  him  to  go  to  the  Browns,  three  doors  down  the  street, 
who  "  are  ready  for  that  sort  of  work  all  hours  of  the  day^  and  like 
every  thing  as  is  good/'  He  replies,  that  he  is  ''  not  sent  to  call 
the  righteous,  &c."  and  stepping  back  to  close  the  door,  which 
was  a  little  ajar,  and  poiuting  with  one  hand  to  her  heart  and  the 
other  to  heaven,  be  proceeds :  '^  Woman,  am  I  speaking  to  a 
poor  fellow  sinner  ?"     Her  spirit  is  roused  by  the  outrageous  ioi- 

fudence  of  this  attack,  and  she  replies,  ''  Why,  I  can't  say  that 
'm  a  sinner,  nor  can  I  say  that  I'm  a  saint.  So  you  see,  I  am 
nothing  at  all," — "  Then,  woman,  you  are  a  heathen." — ''  I  sup- 
pose I  am  what  you  call  a  heathen,  like  most  of  us  here  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  I  reckon." — *'  And  your  husband,  and  your 

children, "    *'  Yes ;   we're  are  all  heathens  together,  and 

don't  want  to  be  anything  else.  There's  an  end  of  it,  and  you'll 
only  waste  your  breath  by  talking  to  us."  On  this  the  fellow, 
who  perhaps  turns  out  to  be  a  paid  agent  of  the  Town  Mission, 
and  who  three  months  since  was  turned  out  of  the  service  of  a 
brewer's  druggist  for  embezzling  his  employer's  money,  drops 
a  little  of  his  sanctimonious  aspect,  puts  on  a  business-like  air, 
takes  out  a  red  leather  pocket-book,  and  deliberately  notes  down, 
**  Richard  and  Sarah  Armstrong,  No.  10,  William  Street,  six 
children ;  all  heathens." — **  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  what  place  of 
worship  do  you  go  to?" — ^'  None." — "  Husband?" — *'  No,  nor 
he."—'*  Ever  read  the  Bible  ?"— "  Never."—"  Have  one,  I  sup- 
pose?" — **  Yes;  there  it  is  on  the  shelf." — '*  Ah,  I  see  it  (giving 
It  a  little  poke  with  his  walking  stick),  out  of  reach/'  "  Thank 
ye,  ma'am,  good  morning.     Wish  you  a  little  more  light." 

Before  the  week  is  over,  this  poor  distracted  creature  receives  a 
dozen  other  visits  of  somewhat  similar  character.  The  agent  of  the 
^'  Bible  and  Religious  Book  Loan  Society;"  the  collectors  of  Bible 
and  Church  Missionary,  and  Moravian  Missionary  societies ;  two 
Quaker  ladies  with  a  petition  from  the  ladies  of  the  town  for  the 
adoption  of  more  active  measures  against  the  foreign  slave  trade; 
and  a  half-dissenting  old  woman  of  the  neighbourhood  asking  her  to 
come  to  a  Thursday-night  prayer  meeting,  which  the  new  curate 
proposes  to  hold  in  a  bakehouse  belonging  to  the  said  old  woman, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  he  is  to  pay  her  an  exorbitant  rent, 
if  she  can  persuade  her  neighbours  to  come  there,  seeing 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  persuade  them  to  Church, — these, 
and  other  applicants,  too  many  and  too  out  of  the  way  to  remem- 
ber, keep  up  a  perpetual  war  of  intrusion  and  distraction  against 
poor  Mrs.  Armstrong.  If  the  thoughts  of  the  night  ever  renew  a 
single  religious  feeling  within  her,  it  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  by 
ibe  scenes  of  the  day. 

Tbe  situation  of  a  clergyman  planted  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
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grovn  manufacturing  parish  is  indeed  one  ivhich  far  surpasses  alt 
the  ordinary  types  and  examples  of  human  difficulty.  It  may  be 
called  one  of  impossibility^  but  that  word  conveys  no  tangible  idea. 
As  nothing  in  waking  life  can  vie  with  it,  or  measure  it»  we  will 
venture  to  borrow  a  similitude  from  the  visions  of  the  night. 
There  is  a  sensation^  a  kind  of  night-mare,  which  we  believe  all 
have  felt  in  some  form  or  other,  and  many  have  expressed ; — a 
feeling  of  difficulty  and  despair  arising  from  some  neglected  pos- 
sibility growing  visibly,  rapidly,  and  infinitely  beyond  our  grasp. 
It  was  we  could  fancy  from  his  own  experience  of  this  feeling  that 
Virgil  describes  the  nightly  horrors  of  the  betrayed  and  forsaken 
Dido ; 

"  Semperque  relinqui 
Sola  sibi>  semper  loDgam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viam^  et  Tyrios  deserta  qusrere  terra." 

Such  again  was  the  kind  of  dream  by  which  Pope  describes 
himself  as  perpetually  haunted  when  in  the  midst  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer ;  and  akin  to  it  is  the  terrible  vision  which  con- 
verts the  miser  in  one  of  Johnson's  eastern  tales,  who  dreams  that 
for  his  selfishness  he  is  sentenced  to  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and  wakes  to  repentance  after  watch- 
ing with  unspeakable  horror  the  final  disappearance  of  the  last 
star  which  yet  remained  in  sight,  alone,  beside  himself  of  all 
created  things.  Now  of  course  people  may  become  fami- 
liarized with  despair,  and  indifferent  to  success.  Custom  will 
harden  the  mind  to  anything.  As  all  Irish  physician  said  the 
other  day,  on  a  cross  examination,  that  if  a  man  had  lived  seventy 
years  up  to  his  neck  in  a  horsepond,  it  would  probably  do  him 
no  harm  to  remain  there ;  so  if  a  man  has  lived  long  without 
mental  disquietude  in  a  parish  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand,  we  need 
not  fear  that  he  will  groan  much  under  his  burden  for  the  future. 
But  so  long  as  any  one  so  situated  knows  and  feels  what  he  has 
to  do  and  what  he  can  do,  and  how  his  infinitely  growing  engage- 
ments are  hourly  gaining  ground  on  his  limited  capability,  he 
must  experience  the  overpowering  feeling  we  have  described. 

Zeal  and  energy  will  of  course  enable  a  man  to  face  impossi- 
bilities, and  after  a  fashion  to  perform  them.  But  when  great 
and  good  men  have  done  their  best,  they  can  do  no  more.  They 
have  the  alternative  of  always  wishing  and  endeavouring  to  dd 
what  they  cannot,  or  to  make  a  principle  of  neglect.  An  eminent 
man  of  the  generation  which  is  passing  away,  who  is  said  to  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
peculiar  views  of  christian  truth,  had,  we  think,  a  mistaken  estimate 
either  of  the  physical  powers  of  clergymen,  or  of  the  extent  of 
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their  ministerial  obligations.  It  is  important  to  state  our  dis- 
agreement  from  him  on  this  point,  because  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  build  churches  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  hearers, 
on  the  assumption  that  one  clergyman  can  fully  discharge  the 
\^'hole  spiritual  cure  not  of  that  number  only,  but  of  all  the  dis- 
trict which  may  be  expected  to  contribute  that  number  of  re- 
gular attendants.  The  eminent  person  we  refer  to  was  asked  to 
consent  and  subscribe  to  a  project  for  building  a  chapel  in  a  re- 
mote hamlet  within  a  parish  of  which  he  had  bought  the  patron- 
age. He  would  neither  subscribe  or  consenti  except  on  the  im* 
possible  condition  that  some  steps  were  taken  to  secure  him  the 
immediate  spiritual  power  and  oversight;  not  only  of  the  new 
chapel  to  be  built^  but  also  of  the  parish  church  to  which  it  ap- 
pertained. When  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  was  pleaded 
against  this  most  unexpected  stipulation,  he  alleged  that  one 
truly  faithful  pastor  placed  in  that  parish,  containing,  we  believei 
several  thousands  widely  scattered,  *'  one  who  should  throw  him- 
self into  the  work  and  give  himself  wholly  to  it,"  would  be  fully 
sufficient;  would  in  fact,  do  as  much  as  might  be  expected  from 
any  number  of  spiritual  labourers  that  could  ever  be  sent  into  that 
field.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  thick  annual  shower  of  visitation  ser- 
monsy  &c.  reminding  the  clergy  of  their  duties  as  pastors,  watch- 
men, ambassadors  and  so  forth,  we  yet  think  there  widely  prevails 
a  very  partial  and  imperfect  estimate  of  the  clerical  office ;  and 
that  the  estimate  of  clerical  duties  which  the  above  calculation 
assumed  fell  very  far  short  of  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
^'  Country  Parson/'  or  in  any  long  approved  treatise  on  the  Pas- 
toral Cure.  There  are  many  clergymen  throughout  the  kingdom 
who  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  unwearied  diligence, 
yet  we  have  fallen  upon  not  a  few  proofs  that  clergymen  so  re- 
puted may  know  much  of  their  parishioners,  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  much.  Some  years  ago  an  Irish  gentleman  in  a  populous 
watering  place  mentioned  to  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  secret  wiles  of 
the  papists,  that  a  friend  and  countryman  of  his,  experienced  in 
their  ways,  had  discovered  a  school  of  sixty  children  kept  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  woman,  with  obviously  proselyting  intentions^  which 
for  some  years  had  eluded  the  notice  or  suspicion  of  ail  the  clergy- 
men of  the  place. 

But  in  truth,  as  it  is  not  the  nature  of  man  to  be  always  striving 
after  impossibilities,  and  grieving  under  inevitable  failure,  so  we 
find  that  the  clergy  of  our  large  towns  do  often  adjust  their  aims 
to  their  circumstances  with  too  confessed  facility.  Theories  of 
clerical  duty  are  adopted  in  towns,  and  tolerated,  because  they 
square  witli  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  which  would  only  create 
surprise  and  horror  in  a  country  parish  of  ordinary  dimensions* 
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Maay  town  clergymen  make  a  rule  of  going  to  nobody  wbo  does 
not  come  to  them.  Some  have  come  to  the  comfortable  conclu- 
sion that  visiting  good  and  bad,  publicans  and  sinners,  is  a  piece 
of  useless  priestcraft.  Some  refuse  even  to  visit  the  death  beds 
of  those,  who,  by  the  irreligious  or  worldly  tenor  of  their  lives,  may 
now  be  supposed  to  wish  to  see  the  parson  from  no  very  correct 
idea  of  the  intentions  and  benefits  of  his  visit.  The  circumstances 
of  a  town  parish  will  afford  a  man  even  disposed  to  be  active  many 
decent  exemptions  from  labour.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  at 
least  defensible  not  to  interfere  with  **  our  dear  dissenting  bre- 
thren," to  use  the  slang  of  the  day,  and  their  amiable  little  flocks. 
Insult  of  course,  whether  gratuitous  or  solicited,  will  always  ex- 
cuse or  facilitate  a  discontinuance  of  courtesies  and  comraunica-^ 
tioD.  A  numerous  class  of  town  parishioners,  it  is  well  known, 
have  rather  a  mercenary  view  of  the  ministerial  oflSce,  at  least 
whether  intentionally  or  not  the  chief  impression  they  leave  on  the 
mind  of  a  clerical  visitor  is  that  of  their  temporal  necessities. 
Though  it  is  not  wonderful  that  poverty  should  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  and  even  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  yet  perhaps  they  pa- 
rade it  more  than  they  need  do.  It  would  at  least  be  more  com- 
fortable to  their  betters,  if  they  did  not  say  quite  so  much  about 
it.  Now  a  clergyman  may  either  be  annoyed,  because  he  can  re- 
lieve distress,  or  because  he  cannot,  and  either  of  these  annoy- 
ances will  deter  many  sensitive  people  from  intruding  upon  scenes 
of  privation  and  distress  more  than  occasion  requires. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  inconvenience  in  frequent 
communication  with  the  poor  and  needy,  so  also  are  there  prac- 
tical hindrances  of  a  still  more  delicate  character  in  the  way  of 
intercourse  with  the  more  wealthy  class  of  parishioners.  When 
the  clergyman  has  once  given  up,  what  was  probably  his  first 
theory,  that  all  should  be  visited  in  some  way  or  other,  a  very 
short  experience  will  furnish  him  with  middle  terms  and  steps  of 
reasoning,  by  which  he  can  consign  the  more  independent  sort  of 
tradespeople  to  the  class  which  he  cannot  see  any  thing  of.  They 
are  apt  to  be  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  have  opinions  of  their 
own ;  to  regard  their  pastor  as  a  mere  common  acquaintance ;  to 
use  him  and  his  lady  to  adorn  their  table,  and  so  forth.  But  we 
need  not  go  through  all  the  different  classes.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  there  are  far  greater  difficulties  than  numbers  in  the  way 
of  a  minister's  communicating  with  his  parishioners.  There  are 
practical  objections  to  every  class  and  every  shade  of  character, 
either  for  what  it  is,  or  for  what  it  is  not.  People  are  either  too 
poor,  or  too  rich  ;  too  stupid,  or  too  clever ;  too  ignorant,  or  too 
learned ;  too  retired,  or  too  much  in  society ;  too  aged,  and  there- 
fore a  proper  subject  for  the  nurse ;  or  too  young,  and  therefore 
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safely  consigned  to  the  schoolmistress ;  too  much  or  too  little  of 
something  or  other,  all  are  sure  to  be.  At  least  if  they  are  not, 
they  must  be  very  unioteresting  characters. 

But  the  minister  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  to  which  no  cure  of  souls 
is  legally  attached,  is  the  man  to  take  all  these  things  easily.  His 
morning  and  evening  *'  Sabbath  services/'  including  his  two  ex- 
tempore sermons,  perhaps  neither  of  them  thought  of  till  he 
entered  his  vestry,  except  so  far  as  each  one  is  a  mere  reconstruct^ 
tion  of  the  last,  are  the  whole  of  what  he  is  bound  to  do,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  what  it  answers  his  purpose  to  do  in  the 
way  of  ministerial  duty.  If  he  does  condescend  to  visits  O !  how 
delicately  does  he  thread  the  streets  and  lanes  of  his  nominal  dis- 
trict !  How  does  he  pick  and  choose,  and  skim  the  cream  of 
human  existence  !  Oiie  interesting  family  in  one  street^  one  con- 
sumptive female  in  a  second,  one  lovely  child  in  a  third,  and  one 
dear  old  creature  in  a  fourth,  are  perhaps  the  only  four  amongst 
as  many  thousands  (if  indeed  all  the  four  are  fairly  in  his  own 
district)  that  for  weeks  and  weeks  together  have  been  found  meet 
for  the  high  distinction  of  his  pastoral  cure,  i.  e.  not  reckoning 
some  twenty  families  of  rank  and  piety  that  constitute  the  "  re- 
ligious world"  of  this  highly  favoured  town  and  neighbourhood. 

It  is  not  be  expected  that  among  the  thousands  of  clergy  who 
have  to  fight  almost  single-handed  against  the  fearful  odds  of  an 
overgrown  parish,  there  should  not  be  some  who  both  can  and 
will  be  discourased.  Such  persons  will  always  be  liable  to  sink 
under  impossibilities.  The  necessity  of  omitting  much  which 
they  really  cannot  do,  will  unhappily  betray  them  into  the  habit 
of  omitting  what  they  can.  Woe  be  to  the  clergyman  who  has 
spent  his  early  years  without  due  forethought  of  his  coming  bur- 
dens, without  regular  habits  of  study  and  devotion,  without  toil 
and  self-denial,  in  carelessness,  frivolity  and  gossip,  and  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  take  the  sacred  office  under  the  vain  expectation 
that  its  awful  responsibilities  and  occupations  will  of  themselves 
awaken  dormant  energies^  and  train  up  within  him  the  needful 
powers  of  mind.  His  office  itself  will  be  more  full  of  snares  than 
any  day  of  trial  he  has  yet  been  called  to  endure.  Its  perplexities 
will  multiply,  and  so  will  its  excuses.  Gradually  the  way  of  duty 
will  be  more  and  more  rugged,  straight,  and  untenable;  but  the 
way  to  ease  more  plausible,  broad  and  smooth.  When  the  first 
excitement  has  passed,  when  the  first  schemes  of  usefulness  have 
been  disappointed,  when  the  first  glow  of  generosity  has  been  met 
with  ingratitude,  and  the  first  show  of  confidence  with  treachery 
and  deceit,  when,  in  a  word,  the  young  clergyman  is  thrown  back 
upon  himself,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  close  with  some  of  the 
many  current  substitutes  for  ministerial  drudgery ;  either  some 
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specious  but  spurious  form  of  activity,  or  some  seemingly  inevi- 
table mode  of  security  and  self-indulgence. 

This  is  a  busy  age,  and  one  which  requires  everybody,  who 
would  stand  well  with  it,  to  assume  some  form  or  other  of  busi- 
ness. The  countless  societies,  parochial  and  national,  supply 
this  to  many.  An  array  of  figures,  columns  of  names  and  sub- 
scriptions, paper  rules  and  regulations,  schemes  of  patrons,  vice- 
presidents,  and  committees,  can  satisfy  the  anxious  mind  that  it  is 
doing  something.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadowy  represen- 
tatives of  real  men  and  things,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  shock 
one's  nerves,  or  offend  one's  taste,  or  oppress  one's  attention,  or 
exhaust  one's  argumentative  powers,  than  the  lively  originals,  Mr. 
Abbott  or.  Mr.  Belsham,  William  Hitchcough,  or  Betsey  Dan- 
gers. The  cure  of  a  parish  may  thus  become  a  game  of  counters : 
and  when  the  active  young  clergyman  has  balanced  the  accounts 
of  six-and-twenty  local  and  auxiliary  societies,  solicited  and  ga- 
thered more  than  that  number  of  subscriptions,  nominated  ever 
so  many  committees,  canvassed  for  and  procured  the  appointment 
of  half  a  score  collectors,  schoolmasters,  8cc.,  arranged  the  times 
and  programmes  of  forty  annual  meetings,  and  made  fifty  eloquent 
appeals  to  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  crowded  audiences,  he  may 
then  with  a  light  heart  and  safe  conscience  run  off  to  the  lakes  for 
two  months,  as  for  that  year  at  least  he  has  done  his  best  to  dis- 
charge his  ordination  vows. 

The  stimulus  of  new  opinions,  of  a  more  spiritual  system,  of 
preaching  that  which  is  believed  never  before  to  have  been 
preached  in  that  church  or  town,  is  of  course  likely  to  generate 
a  sort  of  zeal.  It  has  done  so;  but  it  has  had  its  day;  and,  like 
all  false  stimulants,  has  lost  its  virtue.  Twenty  years  ago  perhaps 
the  probability  was  that  a  man  who  held  what  are  falsely  called 
evangelical  opinions,  was  a  more  active,  painstaking  parish  minis- 
ter, than  the  common  run.  We  have  lived  to  see  this  system  em- 
braced by  the  world — the  world  in  its  worst  sense.  It  exists  in  a 
hundred  base  diluted  shapes,  as  liberalism,  as  semi-socinianism, 
as  nominalism,  as  indifference  to  all  religion,  at  least  to  all  positive 
doctrine,  positive  duties,  or  any  positive  authority  in  spiritual 
matters.  It  is  become  the  creed,  or  no  creed,  of  power,  wealth, 
fashion,  and  sensuality. 

Your  flash  evangelical  young  clergyman  was  merely  a  gay  fel- 
low at  the  University ;  he  married  a  young  lady  of  rank,  piety,  and 
wealth,  falls  in  with  her  mode,  and  is  presented  by  a  body  of  trus- 
tees to  the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  in  an  influential  church, 
which  they  have  purchased.  To  do  him  justice,  he  announces  a 
good  deal ;  he  institutes  or  reforms  several  schools,  a  district  visit- 
ing society,  a  Thursday  evening  lecture,  three  schoolroom  lectures. 
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and  other  undoubted  organs  of  usefulness*  He  proposes  to  repair 
the  church,  and  to  extend  the  west  gallery  up  the  side  aisles.  In 
every  department  of  his  little  reign  the  note  of  preparation  is 
heard.  He  gives  his  money,  his  time,  and  his  lungs,  witiiout 
sparing.  A  few  quiet  old-fashioned  people,  and  a  few  envious 
young  ones,  are  a  little  scandalized  at  some  of  his  ways,  but  their 
feeble  voice  is  overpowered  in  the  universal  applause.  One 
peevish  eccentric  old  gentleman,  laughed  at  by  every  body,  pri« 
vately  remonstrates  with  the  youngster,  and  gets  condescendedly 
quizzed  in  return;  he  then,  as  a  last  resource,  writes  to  the 
bishop,  and  is  by  him  good-naturedly  hushed.  There  are  how* 
ever  one  or  two  trifling  drawbacks  to  the  new  vicar's  acceptance, 
which  do  not  tell  much  now,  but  will  tell  bye-and-bye.  Neither 
he  nor  his  lady  can  bear  the  old  parsonage,  an  old-fashioned  little 
place,  in  the  midlength  of  a  noisy  street,  three  yards  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  apparently  crushed  between  the  more  modern,  more 
spacious  and  lofty  mansions  of  two  wealthy  tradespeople.  This 
truly  spiritual  couple  having  been  unfortunately  used  to  the 
country,  cannot  live  without  shrubberies  and  flowers,  and  can- 
not endure  noise  and  smoke.  So  they  get  leave  somehow,  we 
know  not  how,  to  live  an  uncommonly  long  mile  out  of  the 
town.  He  chooses  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
built  on  a  commanding  eminence  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
by  a  great  lace  manufacturer,  who,  becoming  bankrupt  by  the 
change  of  times,  did  not  leave  his  place  to  his  children  after  him. 
The  manufacturer  liked  to  see  the  town  where  he  had  lived  all  his 
days,  and  whence  his  wealth  was  derived.  To  it  therefore  he 
turned  his  chief  rooms  and  windows.  But  fifteen  years  had  made 
great  difference  in  the  town,  which  has  both  shot  up  more  chim- 
neys, become  more  smoky,  and  has  moreover  climbed  a  good  way 
up  the  very  hill,  where  our  youthful  couple  have  perched  their 
nest.  What  does  the  young  clergyman  do  in  this  emergency.  He 
gives  the  carriage  drive  a  new  sweep,  he  makes  his  back  his  front, 
he  plants  out  the  town  with  deep  lines  of  laurels,  and  raised  banks 
of  American  shrubs,  and  Lombardy  poplars,  so  as  to  see  nothing 
of  the  uncouth  mass,  but  just  the  pinnacles  of  St.  Mary's,  (or  Mary's 
Church,  as  his  lady  chooses  to  style  it,)  and  a  picturesque  comer 
of  the  town  which  dips  down  a  sloping  bank  into  the  broad  reach 
of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  town,  with  its  forest  of  red  tiles 
and  chimneys,  is  too  overpowering  for  him ;  a  presentiment  of  its 
impracticability  seems  to  whisper,  "  Thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost 
part  of  them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all."  However,  our  young 
clergyman  does  not  intend  that  this  sweet  retreat  shall  be  the  home 
of  his  affections;  he  means  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  opportunity 
of  ease  and  retirement,  if  he  should  require  it, — a  sort  of  potential 
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paradise  :  for  as  **  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make/*  so  a  delight- 
ful mansion  and  grounds  are  not  an  indulgence  to  those  who  are 
determined  to  exercise  spiritual  self-denial.  Our  friend  accord- 
ingly scorns  to  be  a  Sybarite^  and  would  be  a  public  man.  To- 
wards noon  he  is  seen  walking  or  riding  into  the  town.  There 
for  two  or  three  hours  he  is  seen  walking  about,  conferring  with 
the  various  members  of  his  parochial  staff,  and  seemingly  very 
busy — believed  by  every  one  to  be  seeing  much  of  others,  but 
experienced  by  every  one  in  particular  to  be  rather  a  repeller  than 
an  encourager  of  advances,  and  a  prompt  cutter-short  of  conver- 
sation. By  three  o'clock  he  is  emeritus  for  the  day,  and  perhaps 
many  miles  from  the  smoke  of  his  parish.  This  is  the  period  of 
his  activity — we  will  not  describe  the  season  of  disappointment 
and  languor,  nor  say  how  long  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth,  air, 
or  water  of  the  neighbourhood  allow  the  lady,  and  consequently 
her  husband,  to  reside  on  or  rather  near  the  living. 

A  clergyman  may,  of  course,  do  his  duty  by  his  parish  even 
from  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles ;  yet  our  forefathers  thought 
it  wisest  to  place  the  parsonage,  as  much  as  they  could,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  cure,  and  as  near  the  Church  as  could  be. 
There  was  once  ?l  freer  communication  between  the  pastor  and 
his  flock  than  is  thought  possible  now.  That  freedom  might 
often  degenerate  into  unbecoming  familiarity,  and  was  undoubtedly 
very  odious,  when  extended  without  reserve  to  bad  and  good  alike ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  fairly  condemned  because  it  might  be  abused. 

The  parson  did  once  live  in  some  public  thoroughfare,  acces- 
sible to  all :  f  fXo;  Vr^v  avQpmTTOKrr  tlivrag  yoip  ftXiea-xev,  o^i  «r( 
oUlu  valcov.  His  humble  tenement  neither  excited  the  envy  nor 
the  cold  secular  awe  of  his  parishioners.  The  door  of  his  low 
uncarpeted  parlour  opened  almost  or  quite  into  the  street.  His 
room,  wherein  he  lived  and  studied,  was  his  hall  of  audience  alike 
to  rich  and  poor.  He  was  not  afraid  to  appear  as  a  parson  in 
the  haunts  of  the  poorest,  and  of  those  who  are  now  the  most 
disorderly.  His  gown  was  his  protection,  and  secured  for  him, 
as  we  think,  a  more  spiritual  and  a  more  useful  sort  of  considera- 
tion than  the  more  splendid  outward  circumstances  wherewith 
the  clerical  office  is  now  surrounded.  We  have  heard  of  clergy- 
men, even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  large  towns, 
sitting  for  a  certain  time  every  day,  on  a  certain  bench  before  the 
bookseller's  shop,  or  in  some  such  place  of  public  resort,  that 
they  might  afford  to  all  an  opportunity  of  conference,  even  to  the 
poorest;  and  we  know  one  case,  where  a  person  felt  himself 
throughout  life  greatly  indebted  to  his  having  often  listened, 
when  a  boy,  to  the  discussions  there  carried  on  between  a  clergy- 
man and  some  of  the  well-informed  of  bis  parishioners. 
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Perhaps  '*  the  times"  do  not  admit  of  such  usages  in  our  days, 
but  it  is  of  ^'  the  times*'  that  we  are  writing.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  was  morally  impossible  for  Christians  to  preserve 
an  ordinary  degree  of  virtue,  unless  they  fled  from  the  overflow- 
ing torrent  of  vice  and  effeminacy  into  the  caves  of  the  desert,  or 
the  cells  of  monastic  institutions :  and  very  bad  times  of  course 
they  were.  So  we  think  they  are  bad  times  which  compel  clergy- 
men to  shut  themselves  up  in  secluded  parsonages,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  inward  spirituality  and  outward  respectability ; — 
respectability,  that  cold  dull  thing,  the  very  key-word  of  Pro- 
testant morality. 

We  could  mention  many  parishes,  nay,  whole  towns,  where  the 
parsonage  is  deserted,  or  tenanted  by  some  little  huckster,  or  some 
very  small  tailor,  and  pointed  out  by  parish  antiquarians  as  a  cu- 
rious relic  of  a  past  state  of  society.  And  where  are  the  owners? 
One  rector  is,  perhaps,  a  foxhunting  parson,  who  lives  a  hundred 
miles  off.  Another  enjoys  himself  in  a  delicious  cottage  om6e,  only 
ten  minutes  drive  from  the  church,  the  very  gem  of  the  countrf,  as 
Mr.  Robins  has  it,  whose  picturesque  gabels  and  conservatory  just 
peep  through  the  graceful  acacias,  and  over  the  high  brick  wall 
which  hermetically  seals  the  whole  domain,  surmounted  by  a 
chevaux  de  frise  of  broken  bottles,  illustrative  at  once  of  the 
genial  hospitality  which  a  select  circle  of  pious  friends  have  long 
found  within,  and  of  the  very  confidential  terms  on  which  *'  the 
reverend  gentleman*'  is  with  the  junior  part  of  his  needy  flock 
without.  The  curates,  of  course,  being  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  reside,  improve  on  the  example  of  the  incumbent,  and  keep 
their  parishes  at  arms  length,  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  more 
genteel  and  retired  suburban  villas  and  terraces. 

Yet  many  of  these  are  men  of  piety,  men  of  industry,  men  of 
honest  purpose,  men  with  a  taste  and  a  yearning  for  better  things. 
But  they  feel  themselves  paralyzed.  They  feel  as  though  they 
were  cast  alone  on  the  billows  of  the  mid  Atlantic,  commanded  to 
stem  and  beat  back  with  their  puny  arms  the  north-bound  heav- 
ings  of  an  equinoctial  tide.  They  are  supporting  a  dead  weight 
with  no  leverage,  with  no  rest,  with  no  hope  or  chance  of  aid. 
They  have  no  system  to  fall  back  upon.  The  mere  shadow  of  a 
system  which  they  have,  only  oppresses  them  by  its  utter  imprac- 
ticability. How  can  a  town  curate  find  consolation  in  a  system 
which  daily  compels  him  to  give  the  offices  of  the  church  to  those 
who  despise  them,  and  to  declare  them  to  be  Christians,  whom, 
whatever  his  peculiar  theory  of  churchmanship  may  be,  in  his  heart 
he  believes  to  be  not  ?  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  best  men,  so 
circumstanced,  should  sometimes  suffer  themselves  to  be  the  sport 
of  fools !  or  that  they  should  fall  in  with  the  solemn  nonsense. 
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aod  worse  than  nonsense^  whose  vone  great  plea  is,  that  it  seems 
to  be  doing  something.  From  the  monotony  of  discouragement 
ID  their  regular  duties,  and  from  the  sober  certainty  of  failure, 
they  naturally  seek  relief  in  the  many  Jack-o'-lantern  schemes  of 
the  day.  And  when  their  minds  have  once  caught  the  soft  contagion 
of  novelty  and  adventure,  they  soon  pall  of  the  lawful  walk  and 
dull  routine.  Any  thing  whatever,  the  hardest  work,  the  most 
perilous  enterprises,  the  rashest  and  most  precarious  projects  are 
pleasanter  than  duty.  They  will  wander  over  the  country,  tres- 
pass on  other  spiritual  manors,  talk,  preach,  harangue,  or  pray, 
everywhere  and  anywhere,  anything  rather  than  go  over  again 
the  thrice  gleaned  field  of  their  own  dull  parish. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing town.  All  the  world  is  busy.  There  is  indeed  no  flood 
of  factory  boys  and  girls,  for  eleven  is  to  them  neither  summons 
nor  release.  But  the  sound  of  machinery  breaks  on  the  ear  at  every 
turn,  and  the  opened  windows  remind  one  what  air  those  poor  crea- 
tures are  breathing  within.  Men  of  business  are  hurrymg  to  and 
fro  to  keep  their  appointments,  and  make  one  feel  quite  feverish 
at  the  sight  of  them.  Who,  meanwhile,  are  those  four  clergymen 
strolling  up  the  street  arm  in  arm,  looking  neither  overworked  nor 
hurried,  but  as  disengaged  as  if  the  world  was  made  for  them,  and 
time  itself  could  stop  at  their  bidding  ?  Surely  we  might  sup- 
pose after  all  our  talk  of  spiritual  demand,  here  is  some  show  of 
supply.  What  need  of  District  Visiting  Societies  here?  On 
nearer  approach  they  turn  out  to  be  the  four  ''good  men"  of 
our  town.  They  have  met  casually,  as  they  do  at  least  once 
every  day  of  their  lives,  at  the  counter  of  the  Conservative  book- 
seller, to  hear  some  new  thing,  and  to  talk  over  the  contents 
of  the  Record,  duly  perused  at  their  breakfast  tables.  As  they 
pass  along  they  survey  with  benignant  pity  the  wretched  mortals 
hasteuing  by  with  their  thoughts  engrossed  in  the  base  secularities 
of  trade.  Their  direction  leads  them  near  a  Church  whose 
chimes  are  going  for  a  week-day  service.  Surely  this  must  be  their 
destination.  Not  so,  for  one  of  them  separates  from  the  party,  and 
runs  to  the  vestry  door  of  the  open  Church,  leaving  the  rest  going 
down  the  street.  He  has  iust  spoken  a  word  with  the  curate, 
whom  he  finds  putting  on  bis  surplice  and  going  *'  to  take  his 
turn,"  and  having  settled  some  little  matter,  he  hurries  from  the 
"  two  or  three  gathered  together,"  and  with  very  little  extra  speed 
soon  overtakes  his  three  clerical  brethren.  The  Church  bell  has 
no  charms  to  them  or  to  their  families,  nor  can  they  imagine  any  one 
willingly  obeying  its  call  on  a  week  day  morning,  except  from  the 
blindest  and  most  fatal  superstition.  But  what  are  they  about  to 
do  which  is  better  than  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  why  have 
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they  mustered  so  early  ?  This  is  Saturday,  their  weekly  meeting 
for  extempore  prayer  that  the  Divine  Blessing  may  rest  on  the 
morrow's  *'  pulpit  ministrations  ;"  which,  it  must  be  observed^  is 
all  the  previous  thought  or  trouble  those  same  pulpit  ministra- 
tions are  likely  to  receive  at  their  hands. 

It  would  really  be  one  use  of  daily  prayer,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, and  still  oftener,  where  the  population  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  clergy  made  it  advisable,  that  it  could  compel  one 
or  two  of  the  latter  to  be  always  **  on  watch,"  to  borrow  a  ship- 
board term,  and  always  to  be  found.  It  might  also  lead  them  to 
fix  their  residence  a  little  nearer  the  Church,  and  in  a  more  cen- 
tral part  of  their  parishes.  It  is  at  least  as  important  that  a 
parish  priest  should  be  easily  got  at  by  his  parishioners  as  that  he 
should  easily  get  at  them.  Now  we  know  that  sometimes  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  find  one  on  an  emergency ;  and  in  a  large 
town  there  are  likely  to  be  such  emergencies  every  day.  Take 
the  following  samples  or  illustrations  of  the  difficulty.  A  poor 
youth,  in  a  small  and  poor  household,  is  taken  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously illy  and  wishes  to  see  the  clergyman ;  no  one  can  be 
spared  from  the  house  to  fetch  him  :  and  the  poor  mother  runs 
about  the  neighbourhood  for  half  an  hour  to  find  some  unem- 
ployed pair  of  legs ;  she  succeeds  at  last,  and  hires  them  for  six- 
pence, which  she  can  ill  spare,  to  run  a  good  mile  up  hill  to 
Chesnut  Place,  where  the  curate  lives,  for  the  incumbent  is  out 
of  the  question.  In  about  an  hour  the  messenger  returns  with 
the  tidings  either  that  the  curate  is  not  at  home  and  not  to  be  found, 
or  that  he  has  himself  just  walked  from  the  town,  finds  engage- 
ments waiting  for  him  at  home,  and  cannot  come  down  again  for 
several  hours,  but  will  come  down  this  evening,  if  he  can.  Next 
morning  perhaps  the  youth  is  dead  or  insensible.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  head  of  a  large  house  of  trade  in  London,  whose 
warehouse  extended  into  three  of  the  city  parishes,  and  paid 
heavy  rates  to  all,  that  a  young  man  in  the  establishment  was  sud- 
denly seized,  and  feeling  himself  to  be  dying,  earnestly  desired  to 
see  a  clergyman.  No  trouble  was  spared  to  procure  one,  but  not 
one  belonging  to  the  three  parishes  could  be  found.  One  of 
them  it  appeared  resided  somewhere  in  Regent's  Park.  Candour 
obliges  us  to  say  that  our  informant  was  not  the  man  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  those  clergymen ;  and  that  they  were  not 
all  really  so  inaccessible  as  would  seem  from  the  above  complaint. 
Still  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  did  not  reside  in  their  parishes, 
though  the  evil  was  not  so  great  as  the  broad  statement  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  We  could  mention  a  town  of  five  parishes 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  without  one  resident  incumbent. 
This  also  is  a  broad  statement  which  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
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stances  greatly  explains  and  extenuates ;  though  after  the  amplest 
allowances^  a  large  amount  of  spiritual  neglect  and  desertion  still 
remains  to  be  deplored.  But  a  generation  which  greedily  swallows 
the  broadest  statements  to  the  prejudice  of  other  times  and  coun- 
triesy  and  is  afraid  to  hear  them  explained  away,  should  sometimes 
hear  the  charges  that  may  be  brought  with  literal  truth  against 
itself. 

"  Tell  me  what  sort  of  a  churchman  the  new  rector  is  to  be/' 
said  a  lady  to  a  friend  of  hers^  who  was  living  in  the  parsonage 
in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  parish,  and  was  expecting  to  be 
displaced  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
whether  you  are  likely  to  be  disturbed.  If  he's  a  low  churchman 
he'll  be  sure  to  take  a  house  out  of  the  town." 

A  poor  old  creature  finds  herself  unexpectedly  at  death's  door, 
and  is  superstitious  enough  to  wish  to  unburden  her  soul  by  con- 
fession to  a  minister;  she  wishes  also  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
before  she  dies.  Messengers  are  sent  out,  and  clerks  and  sextons, 
footmen  and  housemaids,  questioned  and  cross-examined.  On 
that  blessed  morning  not  one  clergyman  is  to  be  procured  for 
.  love  or  money  in  a  town  of  two  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
If  the  destroying  angel  were  to  appear  impending  over  the  city 
and  strewing  its  streets  with  death ,  not  one  priest  of  God  would 
be  found  to  stand  up  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  They  have 
all  trooped  off,  by  the  stage,  together  with  two  or  three  of  their 
Dissentmg  brethren  to  a  grand  Bible  Society  meeting  at  a  pious 
and  fashionable  watering  place  some  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
are  at  this  moment  haranguing  a  select  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  the  ball-room  floor  at  the  principal  hotel,  on  the 
vast  privilege  which  their  hearers  enjoy,  and,  if  they  may  say  it, 
their  own  town  enjoys,  in  the  possession  of  *^  a  truly  Gospel 
ministry." 

A  clergyman's  own  parish  is,  not  his  castle,  but  his  kingdom. 
It  is  a  vantage  ground  wherein  he  need  never  yield.  When  he 
roams  elsewhere  he  loses  nine-tenths  of  his  strength.  The  Dis- 
senting teachers  know  this,  and  confess  they  can  never  enter  a 
house  in  the  same  way  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  can.  They 
feel  they  must  put  on  a  certain  pomp  of  sanctity  in  order  to  make 
up  for  their  want  of  right  and  introduction.  They  feel  their's  is 
an  intrusion  which  rather  requires  excuse.  When  the  clergyman 
has  to  be  summoned  in  vain  three  or  four  times  to  the  sick  bed, 
be  forfeits  this  immeasurable  superiority.  Some  agent  of  dissent 
comes  in  and  takes  legal  possession  of  the  unoccupied  ground. 
The  bargain  is  soon  struck,  and  a  soul  lost  to  the  Church  for 
ever. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  easier  to  censure  than  to  advise, 
to  pull  to  pieces  than  to  put  together.  Our  remarks  have  hitherto 
done  nothing  more  than  exhibit  the  miserable  state  of  religion  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  towns^  and  the  mischievous  or  ineffi- 
cient character  of  the  means  that  are  employed  to  reform  it.  But 
something  more  may  be  naturally  expected.  We  confess  however 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  more  than  to  point  out  the  true 
direction,  and  to  predict  generally  what  kind  of  attempts  will  alone 
be  successful.  There  is  a  painful  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
hitherto  the  plans  of  parochial  reformation  have  not  been  so  closely 
on  ancient  and  primitive  models  as  to  compromise  the  Church. 
Our  district  visitors  as  little  resemble  the  deacon  and  deaconesses 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  as  they  do  the  sworn  brotherhoods  and  sis- 
terhoods of  later  times. 

Nothing  strange  has  happened  to  us.  No  church  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  allegiance  of  the  people  without  a  larger 
and  stronger,  more  searching  and  more  elastic  apparatus,  than  is 
ours.  The  extent  of  the  popular  apostasy  in  our  days  is  indeed 
wonderful,  but  not  more  wonderful  than  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Church's  present  ways  and  means.  Christianity  did  once  wear 
that  very  guise  which,  while  it  was  good  for  the  rich,  was  also  of 
that  very  sort  which  most  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  poor.  It  was  once  a  religion  of  visible  self-denial  and 
holiness,  that  willingly  took  on  itself  the  sorrows  which  to  the 
multitude  are  inevitable,  and  lightened  their  sufferings  by  its  own 
pain  and  privation.  It  was  not  once  that  umbratile  thing,  that 
feeble  exotic,  shut  up  in  churches,  parsonages  and  parlours;  but 
walked  abroad,  made  the  multitude  both  the  receivers,  the  collec- 
tors, and  distributors  of  her  bounties;  compelled  cities  to  wear 
her  livery,  and  dared  to  inherit  the  earth.  She  once  provided 
homes  and  forms  of  operation  for  the  heroic  virtues,  for  lofty  aims, 
and  firm  resolves,  making  their  torrents  flow  in  the  manifold  chan- 
nels of  mercy,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  waste  the  land  with  a 
baleful  magnificence.  She  once  gave  names  and  methods  and 
ancient  sanctions,  and  solemn  order,  and  venerable  holiness,  and 
every  quality  men  love  and  obey,  to  the  pious  bearers  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  aid  to  the  ignorant  and  poor;  as  even  the  many 
sacred  titles  which  our  streets,  our  gates  and  our  bridges  are  still 
suffered  to  bear  do  testify.  She  once  did  so  combine  and  temper 
these  works  of  benevolence  with  other  holy  employments,  with 
frequent  daily  prayer,  and  oft-heard  choral  praise,  that  the  social 
acts  of  temporal  and  ghostly  relief  seemed  no  separate  adventitious 
work,  no  petty  craft  of  artificial  goodness;  no  capricious  adventure 
or  trick  of  interference,  but  rather  flowing  from  a  something  holy. 
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natural  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  She  once  had  officers  and 
employments  for  all^  that  all,  however  humble  in  rank,  or  wealth 
or  mental  culture,  might  be  personally  interested  in  the  Church's 
ivork.  She  once  could  claim  her  own  from  every  rank,  teach  all 
her  holy  characters,  make  all  acknowledge  her  marks  and  pass- 
ports of  sacredness  and  authority.  We  cannot  bring  back  those 
days  again; — who  would  wish  that  man  should  have  this  power? — 
but  still  theif  may  come  back  to  t^.  The  times  are  dark,  and  a 
curtain  of  gloom  hangs  over  the  future ;  but  on  its  dark  face  we 
may  discern  brightening  in  prismatic  hue  a  vision  of  past  beauty, 
— the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 


Art.   IV. — The  P Salter ^  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  for 
Chanting.     24mo.     London:  Burns.     1840. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  chanting, 
according  to  the  present  method  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  so 
printed  and  pointed,  as  to  show  persons  unused  to  the  exercise, 
where  to  make  the  requisite  turns  and  pauses,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  tune  outrunning  the  words,  or  the  words  the  tune.  It  has 
proved,  we  are  informed,  of  great  use  to  beginners,  whether  in  the 
choir  or  among  the  congregation,  both  at  Ely  Cathedral  (the  pre- 
sent organist  of  which  has  the  credit  of  the  plan)  and  in  other 
churches,  into  which  it  has  found  its  way,  in  the  above  commodious 
form,  through  the  kindness  of  the  original  editor,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  present  publisher,  always  forward  in  promoting  objects  thought 
likely  to  subserve  the  cause  of  the  Church.  While  we  are  writing, 
his  advertising  list  promises  two  more  publications  bearing  upon 
the  same  interesting  subject  of  the  choral  service ;  the  one,  a  Se- 
lection of  Chants,  and  other  Sacred  M  usic,  proper  for  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  the  other,  which  is  likely  to  prove  an  especial  boon 
to  all  lovers  of  the  Catholic  service  in  that  solemn  and  edifying 
form  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  our  cathedrals;  the  first 
Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI.,  with  the  original  intonations,  and 
other  musical  accompaniments. 

These  proofs  of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  taste  is  run- 
ning seem  to  show  that  the  cathedral  system,  for  all  that  has  been 
said,  in  recent  painful  discussions,  to  the  contrary,  is  still  loved 
and  revered  by  many  amongst  us,  as  a  means  of  securing  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God  something  of  that  majesty  and  costli- 
ness, which  the  Church  has  ever  esteemed  its  fitting  accompani« 
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meDt  Nay,  to  judge  by  the  interest  which  seems  just  now  to 
be  raised  in  behalf  of  the  choral  service,  we  may  rather  suppose 
that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  children  of  the 
Church  have  been  awakened  to  a  juster  estimate  of  their  privi- 
leges by  the  prospect  of  losing  them ;  and  led  to  cling  the ''  closer 
to  their  Mother's  breast/'  the  louder  the  storm  was  beating  around 
her.  Cold  as  our  age  is,  still  it  has  enthusiasm  enough  left  to  fire 
at  the  notion,  that,  while  private  persons  have  their  splendid 
dwellings  and  their  pompous  retinues,  the  House  of  God  may  be 
scantily  equipped,  and  His  service  economically  administered. 
The  comely  vest,  and  the  costly  chalice, — the  train  of  chanters 
and  the  company  of  priests, — these  are  points  of  decent  and  orderly 
arrangement,  which  would  surely  approve  themselves  to  our  in- 
stinctive love  of  the  beautiful  and  becoming,  could  we  be  brought 
to  view  the  matter  as  children,  not  as  controversialists ;  and  as  we 
came  to  look  deeper,  we  should  find,  that  such  things,  easily  de- 
cried as  superstitious,  or  slighted  as  insignificant,  and  as  hard  to 
be  intelligibly  defended,  as  they  are  easy  to  be  plausibly  as- 
sailed, are,  in  truth,  parts  of  a  great  and  harmonious  system,  which 
has  ever,  though  men  have  not  known  it,  been  the  antagonist  of 
the  ivorldly  and  selfish  spirit ;  fostering,  in  its  symbolical  provi- 
sions, the  temper  of  reverence,  as,  in  its  ascetic,  the  habit  of  self- 
government.  But  upon  this  subject,  it  were  almost  presump- 
tuous to  dwell,  with  the  words  of  the  orator  fresh  in  our  memories; 
"  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  founders"  [of  these  establish* 
ments]  *'  to  offer  to  the  service  of  God  any  definite  thing.  They 
**  wished  to  honour  Him  as  much  as  their  substance  allowed 
**  them ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  fixed  standard  of  suffi- 
ciency for  such  an  object.  The  principle  of  dealing  with  the 
service  of  Almighty  God,  according  to  a  definite  standard  of 
**  sufficiency,  is  one  tnat  cannot  bear  to  be  investigated.  It  is  to 
**  weigh  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  balance  of  common  life; 
^*  to  regulate  the  offerings  of  the  Temple  according  to  the  maxims 
"  of  those  money-changers,  who  profaned  it  by  their  presence. 
*'  It  is  to  forget  that,  though  the  widow's  mite  was  enough',  the 
**  whole  wealth  of  Solomon  was  not  too  much  for  purposes  like 
"  these/' 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  enforce  the  same  great  principle  in  the 
form  of  the  argument  ad  hominem.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  argument  d  fortiori  could  not  even  be  hinted  without 
irreverence : 

"  My  lords,  if  you  will  reduce  the  guards  and  attendants  of 
'*  your  sovereign  to  what  are  directly  necessary ;  if  you  will  cany 
'*  into  private  life  the  same  rule,  and  dismiss  your  own  personal 
**  domestics ;  if  you  will,  in  civil  and  social  arrangements,  adopt 
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'*  a  republican  simplicity  \  then,  and  not  till  tben^  will  be  the  time 
**  to  come  into  the  Temple  of  God>  and  say  there  is  more  than  a 
"  sufficiency  for  His  service.  Meanwhile,  do  not  call  into  exist- 
**  ence,  as  regards  the  honour  of  God^  a  principle  which  you  will 
"  not  apply  to  your  sovereign^  or  to  yourselves."* 

But  we  would  gladly  forget  the  unhappy  struggle  to  which 
these  words  refer, — these  words  (must  it  be  said  ?)  of  a  sound  so 
unusual  in  the  place  where  they  were  uttered, — and  be  thankful 
for  whatever  of  important  principle  and  venerable  usage  has  been 
conceded  to  our  protests ;  and  hope  the  best  of  all  parties ;  and 
readily  own,  though  it  be  but  sorry  comfort,  that  what  has  come 
upon  us  is,  in  great  part>  retributive;  and  trust,  that  the  Church 
will  make  a  better  use  of  the  privileges  spared  to  her,  than  she 
formerly  made  of  those  now  forfeited.  Gladly  would  we  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  political  strife,  and  think  of  the  Church,  not  as 
ambitiously  ''  rearing  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments  \^ 
not  as  forced  out  of  her  holy  seclusion  into  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  world ;  compelled  to  supplicate  as  an  inferior,  or  to 
apologize  as  a  criminal,  she  to  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  seek  and  bend ;  but  rather  as  warring  against  her  enemies 
with  the  weapons  of  a  spiritual  warfare ;  praying  for  them  in  her 
own  calm  words,  and  witnessing  against  them  in  her  own  perennial 
chime. 

And  now,  to  recur  to  the  timely  publication,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  and  painfully 
reminded,  that,  if  the  demand  for  such  a  book  be  an  omen  of 
better  things,  the  need  of  it  is  a  proof  that  England  has  sadly  de* 
generated  from  the  time,  when  ^'  day  by  day,"  and  '^  seven  times 
a  day/'  the  voices  of  her  people  were  attuned  to  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  in  the  majestic  tones  of  the  Church.  And  yet  we  will 
not  believe,  that  the  '^  alternate  song"  of  centuries,  wherein  the 
Church  on  earth  is  most  of  all  the  mirror  of  the  angelic  choir ; 
that  ancient,  heaven-indited  strain,  in  which  she  has  for  ages 
maintained  her  protest  against  heresy  in  the  words,  not  of  rebuke, 
but  of  thanksgiving ;  the  chant,  which  Ignatius  taught,  and  Am- 
brose prolonged,  and  at  which  Augustine  and  Hilary  wept,  shall 
ever  be  finally  lost  in  that  favoured  land,  on  which  the  Prelate, 
whose  name  is  so  bound  up  with  its  history,  was  fain  to  bend  the 
eye  of  Christian  pity;  and  on  the  ears  of  whose  people  the  words 
of  health  and  salvation  first  broke  in  accents  of  melody. 

*^  They  came"  (Augustin  and  his  company)  ^'  under  the  influ* 
*'  ence,  not,  as  was  thought,  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  a  heavenly 
<<  power;  bearing,  for  an  ensign,  a  silver  cross,  and,  in  a  picture, 

*  Mr,  Hope's  Speech  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
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*^  die  image  of  oar  Lord  and  Savioor;  and,  eJumtimg  Sundoy  be- 
'^  sought  die  Lord  for  die  everiaBting  weal,  as  well  of  diemsehres, 
'^  as  of  diose  for  whose  sake,  and  to  whose  aid,  tfaej  had  come." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Venerable  Bede,  describing  die  intro- 
duction into  this  island  of  those  holy  strains  in  which  himself 
delighted.     Farther  on  he  adds ; 

^*  When  they  drew  near  to  the  city"  (of  Canterbury)  **  witb 
''  a  holy  cross^  as  their  manner  was,  and  an  image  of  the  great 
''  King,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  chanted,  with  one  accord^  the 

litany,  in  the  words  following :  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to 

turn  away  the  fury  of  Thy  wrath  from  all  Thy  people,  and 

chiefly  from  this  city;  for  we  have  sinned.  Glory  be  to 
"  Thee."* 

Such  was  the  origin,  in  our  own  island,  of  the  Roman  ecclesi- 
astical song  (for  the  Gallican  was  known  in  it  at  a  still  earlier  pe- 
riod). Pope  Gregory  is  said  to  have  taken  the  English  choirs 
under  his  especial  protection ;  but  his  chant  became  corrupted  in 
JBngland,  as  in  other  countries,  upon  the  death  of  the  siegers  by 
whom  it  was  first  introduced.  Its  purity  was  afterwards  restored, 
especially  under  Pope  Vitaliau,  who  is  famous  for  bringing  the 
organ  into  the  choral  service  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. From  him  came  into  Britain  Theodore,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  founded  a  music  school  in  that  city. 
Canterbury  was  early  celebrated  for  its  choir ;  a  reputation  which 
it  still  holds ;  and  became  the  fount  of  sacred  song  to  the  Church  ' 
of  England,  as  Rome  was  to  the  Western  Church  at  large.  Hol- 
linshed,  in  bis  chronicles,  thus  describes  the  progress  of  vocal  mu- 
sic in  our  churches : 

**  Whereas  before  time  there  was  in  a  manner  no  singing  in  die 
"  English  churches,  except  it  were  in  Kent ;  now  they  began  in 
''  every  church  to  use  singing  of  divine  service  after  the  rite  of  the 
"  Church  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  Theodore,  finding  the 
*'  church  of  Rochester  void  by  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  named 
'^  Damian,  he  ordained  one  Putta,  a  simple  man  in  worldly  mat- 
**  ters,  but  well  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  namely 

well  seen  in  song,  and  music  to  be  used  in  the  church,  after  the 

manner  as  he  had  leanied  of  Pope  Gregory's  disciples."  It  is 
certain  that  England  was  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ecclesiastical  song ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  our  countrymen,  for  all  their  dull  ears  and  tune^ 
less  voices  are  now  a  proverb  (on  the  continent),  are  said  by  an  old 
historian,  to  have  been  formerly  "  born  musicians." 

The  preservation  of  chanting  in  the  English  Church  at,  and 

•  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  Gent.  Aogl.  i.  25. 
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after,  the  time  of  the  troubles  which  ended  in  its  unhappy  estrange- 
ment from  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  one  of  those  favourable  accidents,  to  use  a  word  much 
short  of  the  truth,  which,  in  things  yet  more  important,  secured 
us  against  the  lengths  into  which  other  countries  were  betrayed 
by  the  spirit  of  innovation.  Henry  VllL,  as  is  known,  com- 
posed anthems;  and  both  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  w*ere  pas- 
sionately fond  of  sacred  music.  Henry,  as  a  lover  of  the  choral 
service,  made  arrangements  for  its  maintenance  in  all  the  later 
cathedralii.  In  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward,  it  is  directed  that 
even  the  portions  of  Scripture  introduced  into  the  service  should 
be  recited  in  *^  plain  tune;"  and  even  by  the  second,  the  chant  is 
allowed,  throughout  the  office,  in  places  M'here  singing  is  cus- 
tomary. The  Puritans^  at  a  later  period,  demanded,  in  their  cha- 
racteristic language,  that  **  all  cathedrals  should  be  put  down, 
"  where  the  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by  piping  with 
**  organs,  singing,  ringing,  and  trowling  of  psalms  from  one  side 
"  of  the  quire  to  another,  with  the  squeaking  of  chanting  choris- 
ters, disguised,  as  are  all  the  rest,  in  white  surplices, 

imitating  the  fashion  and  manner  of  antichrist  the  pope,  that 
"  man  of  sin,"  &c. 

Yet  who  shall  quarrel  with  remonstrances,  which  drew  from 
Richard  Hooker  his  celebrated  defence  of  chanting? 

''  Shall  this"  (which  they  say)  '^  enforce  us  to  banish  a  thing 
"  which  all  Christian  churches  in  the  world  have  received ;  a  thing 
"  which  so  many  ages  have  held  ;  a  thing  which  the  most  approved 
*'  councils  and  laws  have  so  oftentimes  ratified ;  a  thing  which  was 
never  found  to  have  any  inconvenience  in  it,  a  thing  which 
always  heretofore,  the  best  men  and  wisest  governors  of  God's 
people  did  think  they  could  never  commend  enough ;  a  thing 
which,  as  Basil  was  persuaded,  did  both  strengthen  the  me- 
ditation of  those  holy  words  which  were  uttered  in  that  sort, 
and  serve  also  to  make  attentive,  and  to  raise  up  the  hearts  of 
men ;  a  thing  whereunto  God's  people  of  old  did  resort,  with 
**  hope  and  thirst  that  thereby  their  souls  might  be  edified;  a  thing 
''  which  filleth  the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly  delight,  stirreth 
**  up  flagrant  desires  and  affections  correspondent  unto  that  which 
"  the  words  contain,  allayeth  all  kind  of  base  and  earthly  cogita- 
"  tions,  banisheth  and  driveth  away  those  evil  secret  suggestions 
"  which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt  to  minister,  watereth 
**  the  heart  to  the  end  it  may  fructify,  maketh  the  virtuous  in  trou- 
"  ble  full  of  magnanimity  and  courage,  serveth  as  a  most  approved 
**  remedy  against  all  doleful  and  heavy  accidents  which  befal  men 
**  in  this  present  life ;  to  conclude,  so  fitly  accordeth  with  the  Apos- 
**  tie's  own  exhortation,  Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns 
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"  and  spiritual  songs,  making  melody,  and  singing  to  the  Lord  in 
"your  hearts,  that  surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want 
"  thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish,  to  the  service  of 
"God/' 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  chanting  in  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  we  propose  tracing 
it  up  to  its  origin  in  the  Church  Universal  whence  it  has  come  down 
to  us.  What  we  are  about  to  say  will  probably  be  far  less  than 
is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Others,  however,  there 
may  be,  to  whom  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  be  told  a  few 
principal  facts  concerning  that  form  of  melodious  recitation,  in 
which,  as  in  a  garb,  at  once  reverent  and  majestic,  the  Church  has 
ever  loved  to  enfold  the  treasure  of  her  sacred  and  ineffable  words. 

The  use  of  melody  in  the  services  of  prayer  and  praise,  came, 
of  course,  into  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish.  Three 
several  kinds  of  sacred  song  appear  to  be  recognized  in  Holy 
Scripture;  answering,  perhaps,  to  the  triple  division  of  the 
Apostle  in  Eph.  v.  The  first,  which  we  may  call  the  canticle, 
or  song  of  one  person,  like  those  of  Hannah  in  the  Old,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  second,  the  hymn,  or 
symphonious  melody,  such  as  the  song  of  the  Three  Children 
(unless  that  belong  rather  to  the  next  class),  that  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  after  the  Last  Supper,  or  that  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  in  the  prison  at  Philippi.  The  third  kind  is  the 
alternate,  or  responsorial ;  such  as  was  the  hnvlxtof  of  Miriam 
and  her  attendants,  and,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude, 
the  Psalms  of  David.  The  responsorial  form  of  singing,  it  is  plain, 
might  be  maintained  either,  as  in  our  own  mode  of  chanting  the 
Psalms,  between  two  several  divisions  of  singers,  or,  as  in  other 
parts  of  our  Church  Service,  between  a  leader  of  the  holy  strain 
(precentor)  and  a  chorus  of  respondents.  In  the  latter  way, 
certain  of  the  Psalms  of  David  seem  to  have  been  chanted,  as, 
e.  g.  the  czxxvi.,''^  and,  perhaps,  the  cvii.,  in  which  the  same  eu- 
charistic  verse  is  repeated  at  intervals,  as  if  in  the  way  of  a  pe- 
riodical chorus. 

In  the  primitive  Church  there  were,  according  to  Binghami 
four  kinds  of  psalmody : 

1.  When  the  psalms  were  sung  by  one  person,  the  rest  listening, 
and  sometimes  joining  in  the  last  psalm.  2.  When  sung  by  the 
whole  assembly  in  chorus.  3.  When  sung  by  the  congregation 
in  distinct  choirs.  4.  When  one  began  the  verse^  and  the  rest 
joined  in  the  close  of  it,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  method  of 
reciting  Ps.  cxxxvi. 

•  Cf.  Ezra  iii.  11 ;  1  Snrii.  xviii.  7. 
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The  second  of  these  methods  Bingham  considers  to  have  been 
the  counterparty  and  so  to  furnish  the  authority^  of  the  symphonious 
psalmody  which  has  come  into  our  Church  in  the  latter  centuries; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  modern  writers  of  high 
authority.  No  farther  judgment  is  here  expressed  upon  this 
subject^  than  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  whether  the  passages 
by  which  Bingham  supports  his  assertion,  may  not  possibly 
apply  to  antiphonal  singing?*  It  is  certainly  of  this  latter  kind 
that  St.  Ambrose,  for  instance,  is  speaking,  where  he  compares  the 
effect  produced  by  the  union  of  voices  to  the  surges  of  ocean ; 
and  whoever  has  heard  the  Gregorian  chant  as  intoned  at  this 
day,  in  the  Church  abroad,  by  the  multitudinous  voices  of  the 
congregation,  heaving  and  falling  with  the  undulations  of  sound 
in  the  choir,  will  have  felt  the  exactness  of  the  similitude  :  '*  Tum 
responsoriis  psalmorum,  cantu  virorum,  mulierum,  virginum, 
parvulorum,  consonus  undarumjragor  resultat."  (Hexaem.  iii.  5). 

But  we  are  now  concerned  principally  with  the  antiphonal,  or 
alternate,  melody.  The  origin  of  this  method  of  reciting  the 
divine  office  is  traced  to  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  it  in  a  dream,  from 
the  angels  singing,  after  this  sort,  the  praises  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  miraculous  part  of  this  history  has,  of  course,  been  ques- 
tioned, though  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it  is 
miraculous.  Is  there  any  reason,  a  priori^  why  St.  Ignatius  may 
not  have  seen  heavenly  sights  as  well  as  St.  John  ?  the  evidence 
of  fact  is  a  different  matter ;  but  what  may  well  be  complained 
of  is  the  way  many  dispose  of  such  questions  at  once  on  antecedent 
grounds.  However,  as  Hpoker  says,  "  what  matter  whether  Ig- 
natius did,  at  any  time,  hear  the  angels  praising  God  after  that 
sort  or  no  ?  If  Ignatius  did  not,  yet  one  which  must  be  with  us 
of  greater  authority  did.  I  saw  the  Lord,  saith  the  prophet  Esay, 
on  an  high  throne ;  the  seraphim  stood  upon  it,  one  cried  to  an^ 
other,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  His  glory."t 

There  are  some,  however,  who  date  the  origin  of  the  antiphonal 
psalmody  from  a  later  period  ;  believing  it  to  have  come  into  the 
Church  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Flavian  and 
Diodore,  monks  of  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishops,  respectively, 
of  that  see  and  of  Tarsus,  are  said  to  have  devised,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  lives,  the  alternate  method  of  chanting,  as  a  defence 
against  Arianism,*  of  which  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was 

*  On  the  other  side  might,  perhapx,  be  quoted  St.  Basil  (Ep.  S07^,  who  speaks  of 
a  "  psalm  of  confession,"  sung  in  common,  as  distinct  from  chantinu  in  alternate  di- 
▼tnons,  and  by  way  of  response.     Hut  this  seems  far  from  conclusive. 

t  Cf.  Rev.  vii.  9— 12j  xix.  1-6. 
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accused.  The  probability  is,  that  St.  Ignatius  originated,  and 
Flavian  did  but  revive,  at  Antiocb^  the  chant  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

In  any  case,  Antioch  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  Oriental  chant.  From  that  Church  it  was  communicated 
to  others.  St.  Basil,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  A.D.  370,  had  been  educated  at  Antioch,  where  he 
became  interested  in  the  method  of  chanting  practised  in  that 
city ;  and  accordingly  introduced  it  in  the  church  over  which  be 
afterwards  presided.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Neocxsarean  clergy  he 
defends  the  practice,  as  commonly  recognised  in  the  Christian 
Church.  "  The  people,"  he  says,  "  go  to  Church  before  day- 
light, and  after  confession  and  prayers,  chant  psalmody,  the  pre- 
centor leading."  It  appears  that  certain  Sabellians  had  created  a 
prejudice  against  St.  Basil  as  the  author  of  a  novelty  in  divine 
service ;  he  takes  occasion,  therefore,  in  his  vindication,  to  quote 
the  practice  of  the  churches  in  Egypt,  Libya,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
and  Phoenicia,  in  all  of  which  this  form  of  psalmody  appears  to 
have  prevailed. 

St.  Chrysostom  introduced  chanting  at  Constantinople  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Arians  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  in  that  city,  that  they  even  paraded  the  streets,  singing  a 
kind  of  challenge  to  the  Catholics.  St.  Chrysostom  at  Constan- 
tinople, like  Flavian  at  Antioch,  and  Ambrose  at  Milan,  main- 
tained the  faith  of  his  people,  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
by  means  of  chanting.  He  celebrated  vigils  in  the  church,  at 
which  silver  crosses  were  borne  in  solemn  procession,  and  dox- 
ologies  chanted.  Thus,  as  creeds  are,  when  duly  esteemed,  in 
the  place  of  hymns :  so,  in  those  days,  were  psalms  in  the  place 
of  creeds ;  "  fidei  canorae confessiones,"  as  St.  Ambrose  beautifully 
expresses  it.  How  edifying,  could  we  but  duly  realize  it,  is  this 
view  of  the  divine  service,  as  one  great  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Him  **  who  sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  be  the 
earth  never  so  unquiet!'' 

Such  were  the  origin  and  progress  of  a nti phonal  psalmody  in 
the  East.  But  we  have  overpassed  the  time  of  its  introduction 
into  Western  Christendom.  Twenty  years  and  upwards  before 
St.  Chrysostom  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  the 
chant  of  the  East  had  been  introduced  at  Milan  by  St.  Ambrose. 
']^he  use  which  that  great  bishop  made  of  it,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  people  under  persecution,  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  enlarge  upon  ;  however,  the  story  bears  repe- 
tition, and  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  chanting  would,  at  all 
events,  be  very  incomplete  without  it: — 

"  Soldiers  bad  been  sent,  as  in  the  former  year,  to  surround  the  For- 
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tian  Basilica,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Catholic  service  there ;  bat  being 
themselves  Christians,  and  afraid  of  excommunication,  they  went  so  far 
ms  to  allow  the  people  to  enter,  but  would  not  let  them  leave  the  build- 
ing. This  was  not  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  them  as  might  appear 
at  first  sight :  for  the  early  Basilicas  were  not  unlike  the  heathen 
temples,  or  our  own  collegiate  chapels  3  that  is,  part  of  a  range  of  build- 
ings which  contained  the  lodgings  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  formed  a 
fortress  in  themselves,  which  could  easily  be  blockaded  from  within  or 
without.  Accordingly^  the  people  remained  shut  up  within  the  sacred 
precincts  some  days,  and  the  bishop  with  them. 

"  The  assembled  multitude,  confined  day  and  night  within  the  gates 
of  the  Basilica,  were  in  the  situation  of  a  monastic  body  without  its 
discipline  3  and  Ambrose  rightly  considered  that  the  novelty  and  solem- 
nity of  the  oriental  chants,  in  praise  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  would  both 
interest  and  sober  them  during  the  dangerous  temptation  to  which  they 
were  now  exposed.  The  expedient  had  even  more  successful  results  than 
the  bishop  anticipated  ;  the  soldiers  were  affected  by  the  music,  and  took 
part  in  it ;  and,  as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  blockade,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  it  thus  ended,  the  government  being  obliged  to  overlook  what 
they  could  not  prevent." — Church  of  the  Fathers,  pp.  21,  22,  and  23,  24. 

The  chant  of  Milan  is  celebrated,  as  is  well  known^  in  more 
than  one  place  of  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Besides 
referring  to  the  above  incident,  he  speaks  of  its  effect  upon  him 
at  his  baptism  : — 

''  How  many  tears  I  shed  during  the  performance  of  thy  hymns  and 
chants,  keenly  affected  by  the  notes  of  thy  melodious  Church  !  My  ears 
drank  up  those  sounds,  and  they  distilled  into  my  heart  as  sacred  truths, 
and  overflowed  thence  again  in  pious  emotion,  and  gushed  forth  into 
tears,  and  I  was  happy  in  them." 

Again — 

"  Sometimes,  from  over-jealousy,  I  would  entirely  put  from  me  and 
from  the  Church  the  melodies  of  the  sweet  chants  which  we  use  in  the 
Psalter,  lest  our  ears  seduce  us ;  and  the  way  of  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  seems  the  safer,  who,  as  I  have  often  heard,  made  the  reader 
chant  with  so  slight  a  change  of  note,  that  it  was  more  like  speaking 
than  singing.  And  yet  when  I  call  to  mind  the  tears  I  shed  when  I 
beard  the  chants  of  thy  Church  in  the  infancy  of  my  recovered  faith, 
and  reflect  that  at  this  time  I  am  affected,  not  by  the  mere  music,  but  by 
the  subject,  brought  out,  as  it  is,  by  clear  voices  and  appropriate  tune, 
then,  in  turn,  1  confess  how  useful  is  the  practice.*' — Conf.  x.  50. 

The  chant  of  the  Western  Church  was  finally  arranged  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  since,  with  greater  or  less  exactness,  been 
preserved,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century. 

St.  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  545.      The  Emperor  Justin  the  Younger  appointed  him 
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prefect  of  the  city ;  but  he  speedily  became  weary  of  the  cares 
of  political  life,  and  withdrew  into  a  monastery.  He  was  in- 
duced to  return  into  the  city  by  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Pela- 
gius  Il.y  who  sent  him,  a.d.  380,  as  his  nuncio  to  Constantinople. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Gregory  returned  to 
Rome,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Pelagius.  His  heart, 
however,  was  all  the  while  in  the  monastery,  whence  he  had  been 
reluctantly  withdrawn  at  the  command  of  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior; and,  at  length,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope  to 
return  to  it.  He  was  afterwards  again  recalled  to  Rome  by  the 
great  pestilence,  of  which  Pelagius  died.  On  occasion  of  the 
plague,  he  instituted  litanies  and  solemn  processions,  interceding 
for  the  people  night  and  day.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  Gre- 
gory was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  dignity,  got  himself  conveyed  without  the  city  in  a 
basket,  and  bid  himself  in  a  wood.  At  length  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  and  invested  with  the  pontifical  robes.  He  was 
consecrated  Pope  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  590.  He  presided 
over  the  Church  thirteen  years,  and  died  in  604.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  profound  humility,  and  to  have  won  the  regard, 
even  of  his  enemies,  by  a  rare  kindness  and  moderation.  The 
facts  of  his  history  seem  to  prove  that  his  heart  was  above  the 
world.  Such  was  Gregory;  a  name  which  should  be  held  in 
honour  by  all  English  Christians.  He  is  remembered  in  our 
Calendar  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  he  was  called 
away  from  the  Church  below.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  this 
country,  which  is  largely  in  his  debt,  fewer  think  of  him  on  that 
day  than  could  be  wished. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  remodelled  the  Antiphonary  of  the 
Roman  Church, — introduced  the  present  method  of  musical  nota- 
tion by  Roman  letters, — founded  schools  for  chanting, — and  insti- 
tuted the  *'  canto  fermo,"  or  plain  song,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  since  been  carefully,  or  as  we  may  rather  say  religiously,  pre- 
served in  the  larger  portion  of  Western  Christendom.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  all  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were  undertaken  and  accomplished  against  the  discouragements 
of  very  bad  health.  It  is  related  that  he  used  to  instruct  bis 
choristers  from  his  bed ;  this  bed  was  preserved,  with  other  me- 
mentos of  his  zeal  and  diligence,  to  a  late  period.  St.  Gre- 
gory constructed  his  celebrated  chant  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Ambrosian,  increasing  the  number  of  intonations  from  four  to 
eight.  We  believe,  but  we  speak  under  correction,  that  the  old 
Ambrosian  chant  is  known  at  present  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  Gregoriau.  Between  the  so-called  Ambrosian  chant,  now 
or  lately  in  use  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the  Gregorian, 
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which  prevails  in  other  churches  of  Italy  and  France,  Dr.  Burney 
could  detect  no  perceptible  difference ;  however,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  suspect  that  he  would  judge  of  the  matter  rather  as  a 
musician  than  as  a  Catholic;  and  so  might,  after  all,  be  un- 
conscious of  real  distinctions.  A  stronger  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  "  Ambrosian  chant"  is  in  the  almost  in- 
evitable tendency  of  music  to  degenerate,  without  such  persever- 
ing and  scrupulous  care  as  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Ambrosian  chant,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Gregorian.  It  has  required  the  vigilance  of  Popes,  and  the 
protests  of  Councils,  to  guard  the  severe  tones  of  Pope  Gregory 
from  the  encroachment  of  later  corruptions.  Nay,  and  in  other 
times,  a  great  sovereign  of  Europe  thought  the  purification  of  the 
Church  song  a  matter  well  worthy  his  interference,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  implore  aid  for  the  purpose.  But  about  the 
preservation  of  the  more  ancient  chant,  there  was  never,  as  far 
as  we  know,  any  corresponding  religio  ;  and  therefore,  we  should 
suppose,  no  equal  guarantee  for  its  integrity.  However,  we  are 
no  advocates  of  scepticism  about  relics ;  and  if  any  good  Ca« 
tholic  will  assure  us  that  he  believes  the  tones  now  in  use  at 
Milan  to  be  the  identical  tones  with  which  St.  Ambrose  charmed 
the  populace  in  the  Basilica,  we  will  resign  our  theories  without 
a  struggle,  and  Dr.  Burney's  testimony  to  boot. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  Gregorian  chants  with  the  well- 
known  account  given  by  St.  Austin  of  the  Ambrosian,  we  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  favourable 
to  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  former.  St.  Austin  speaks  of 
the  Milanese  chant  of  his  day,  as  "  cantilena  suavis,"  which  he 
could  almost  have  wished  less  beautiful  than  it  was :  was  not  this 
liker  to  some  of  our  own  modern  Cathedral  chants,  than  to  the 
grave,  and,  if  we  may  say  it,  ascetic,  melody  of  the  Gregorian 
intonations?^  And  here  we  are  going  to  break  off  from  our 
historical  details,  and,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
wish  to  prosecute  them,  to  Gerbert*s  learned  Dissertation  de  Cantu 
et  Music^  Sacr4,  for  the  history  of  music  in  the  Church  generally, 
and,  for  its  annals  in  our  own  Church  during  the  latter  centuries,  to 
the  voluminous  works  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney,  (we 
should  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  we  much  prefer  the  religious 
tone  of  the  foreigner),  we  will  employ  the  remainder  of  our  article 
in  speaking  somewhat  more  particularly  than  we  have  yet  done,  of 
the  nature  and  uses  of  chanting. 

What  is  chanting  ?  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  it  in  one  of 
its  kinds,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  in  one  of  its  applications 

*  This  and  the  preceding  question  ere  discussed  bj  Gerberf,  de  Canta.  L.  ii.  p.  1, 
J*  5,  6. 
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merely,  that  of  psalmody,  recited  antiphonally,  or  bj  voices  alter- 
nating with  each  other.  But  of  chanting,  properly  so  called, 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  neither  anti phonal  nor  applied 
merely  to  those  parts  of  the  divine  office  which,  like  the  Psalms, 
are  rather  eucharistical  than  precatory.  In  our  own  parish 
churches,  part  of  divine  service  is  ready  part  is  sung ;  we  read 
prayers  and  lessons,  and  sing  psalms ;  that  is,  the  metrical  psalms. 
Anciently,  the  whole  of  divine  service,  excepting  the  hymns,  but 
including  the  psalms  of  David,  was  neither  read,  nor,  as  we 
should  now  say,  sung,  but  chanted,  that  is,  intoned,  or  melo- 
diously recited  ;  "  modico  vocis  ftexu,  et  pronuntiantis  magis 
qu^m  canentis,"  as  St.  Austin  describes  the  chant  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  during  the  episcopate  of  St.  Atimnai>ius.  Such 
was  the  method  of  reciting  the  sacred  office  in  very  old  times; 
and  it  is  still,  as  is  well  known,  universal  in  the  Church  abroad; 
and  in  our  own  Church,  having  received  the  decided  sanction  of 
those  who  reconstructed  the  services  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
kept  up  in  the  cathedrals,  which  are,  or  should  be,  models  of 
ritual  propriety  to  the  other  churches. 

Chanting,  then,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  correctly  called,  in- 
tonation, differs,  at  once,  from  reading  and  singing;  from  read- 
ing, in  that  it  is  restricted  by  certain  rules  of  melody ;  from 
singing,  in  that  it  is  less  an  expression  of  individual,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  appropriated  feeling,  than  a  mere  recitation  of  cer- 
tain words  by  which  the  speaker  does  not  seek  to  convey  his 
meaning  to  other  men,  or  to  raise  certain  impressions  in  his  own 
mind»  or  in  theirs,  but  which  he  is  merely  to  utter  as  the  organ  of 
the  Church  in  the  mode  best  suited  at  once  to  the  awful  import 
of  the  words  themselves,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  Being  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are  employed. 
Considering  what  the  divine  office  of  the  Church  is,  "  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  lips,'*  made  by  sinners  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other,  the  one  great  end  to  be  sought,  in  devising  the  fittest 
mode  of  reciting  it,  would  seem  to  be  reverence.  And  it  is  as 
ministering  to  this  end  that  the  plain  chant  of  the  Church,  as  still 
used  throughout  the  service  (the  lessons  excepted)  in  many  of  our 
cathedrals,  would  appear  a  provision  savouring  of  all  the  profound 
wisdom  of  ancient  days.  We  have  heard  it  described  as  unnatural, 
because  persons  do  not  speak  in  monotony;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  should  pray  in  the  manner  in  which  they  speak.  But  surely 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  praying  (to  use  the  word  in  a 
wide  sense)  and  ordinary  speaking;  so  that  the  mode  which  is 
the  most  natural  in  the  one  case  may  be  the  most  unnatural  in  the 
other.  Why  do  we  vary  our  tone  in  speaking?  Surely  to  pro- 
duce, as  we  think,  an  effect  upon  our  hearers.     But  this,  which 
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is  the  very  end  of  speaking,  is  so  far  from  being  the  end  of  prayer 
and  praise  in  the  divine  service,  that  the  very  thought  of  it  should 
be  banished  from  the  mind.  We  say  confidently,  that  worse  fault 
in  reading  the  prayers  of  the  Church  (except,  of  course,  careless^ 
ness)  there  can  be  none,  than  the  attempt,  which  many  recom- 
mend, to  be  what  is  called  ''  impressive.''  How  is  a  clergyman 
to  aim  at  being  impressive,  without  thinking  about  himself  and 
bis  hearers?  But  surely,  in  prayer  and  praise,  we  should  think 
not  of  men,  but  of  God.  And  suppose  a  clergyman  tries  to  read, 
not  effectively^  (as  the  term  is,)  but  (as  he  ought)  reverently,  still 
be  must  think,  not  of  Whom  he  is  addressing,  or  magnifying,  but  of 
what  he  is  doing ;  his  act,  to  use  an  ambitious,  but  valuable,  word, 
is  subjective^  whereas  every  one  knows  that  the  very  essence  of 
religion  consists  in  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  the  creature, 
whether  self,  or  another,  to  the  great  Object  of  all  our  devotions. 
Now  the  **  plain  tune"  seems  a  provision  of  an  excellence  much  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  man's  contrivances,  against  the  tendency  to  self- 
contemplation  and  congregation-worship ;  one  of  the  developements, 
in  fact,  of  the  Catholic  temper,  just  as  important,  in  its  way,  and  in- 
volving just  the  same  kind  of  principle,  as  forms  of  prayer,  rubrics, 
&c. — a  rule  of  discipline,  protecting  man  against  himself,  and 
forcing  him  to  be  reverent  by  habit  and  so  without  thinking  of  it. 
And  if  this  account  of  the  matter  be  at  all  correct,  it  will  serve  to 
explain  the  opposition  made  by  the  Puritans  to  chanting  as  dis- 
tinguished at  once  from  reading  and  singing.  The  Puritan  idea 
seems  to  have  been,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  religious 
system,  of  the  upholders  of  which  we  have  no  wish  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully, (whatever  we  may  think  of  the  system  itself,)  that 
the  great  eud  of  religion  is,  as  they  would  say,  edification,  or,  as 
their  enemies  might  be  apt  to  term  it,  effect.  Accordingly  they 
would  preach,  not  in  the  sermon  only,  but  all  through  the  ser- 
vice ;  indeed  we  have  ourselves  heard  it  mentioned  as  an  excel- 
lence in  a  certain  clergyman's  mode  of  reading  prayers,  that  he 
**  preached"  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  view  has 
arisen ;  and  it  is  right  to  speak  of  it  with  sympathy;  still  between 
it  and  the  theory  which,  in  contradistinction  from  it,  we  shall  call 
Catholic,  we  see  no  hope  whatever  of  reconciliation;  the  more 
each  line  follows  consistently  its  own  direction,  the  wider  it  must 
diverge  from  the  other.  Catholicism  looks  first  to  God,  and  next 
to  man ;  while  all  heresy,  of  which,  though  the  developements  be 
various,  the  root  is  the  same,  reverses  the  order.  And  this  grand 
distinction  is  in  nothing  ^more  apparent  than  in  the  respective 
views  of  divine  service,  and  their  practical  consequences.  The 
Protestant  preaches  the  prayers ;  while  the  Catholic  regards  even 
the  sermon  as  a  part  of  the  6u;^apio'T/«.    Accordingly,  in  our 
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own  Liturgy,  so  far  from  being  the  sun  round  which  all  else  re- 
volves, the  sermon  is  a  mere  incident,  as  it  were,  in  the  Com- 
munion office. 

But  chanting,  considered  as  the  application  of  an  uniform,  and 
almost  unisonous^  tone  to  the  divine  service,  (the  more  directly 
hortatory  and  instructive  parts  perhaps  excepted,)  has  a  still 
higher  use  than  that  last  mentioned,  and  one  immediately  con* 
nected  with  it ;  as  conducing,  namely,  to  reverence  in  the  way 
o(  reserve.  We  said  just  now  that  the  reading  of  divine  service 
ought  not  to  be  characterized,  we  do  not  say  by  impressivenes^ 
(because,  of  course,  in  one  sense  the  best,  that  is  the  simplest, 
reading  will  be  the  most  impressive,)  but  by  the  attempt  at  im- 
pressiveness.  But  some  one  will  say,  ought  not  the  delivery  of 
prayer  to  be  impassioned?  Are  not  men  vehement  and  energetic, 
when,  being  in  grievous  distress,  they  implore  aid  of  those  on 
earth,  who  have  power  to  relieve  them ;  and  are  not  the  motives 
to  enthusiasm,  in  the  case  of  prayer,  so  heightened  as  to  make 
comparison  unsuitable  at  least,  if  not  irreverent?  But  this  ques- 
tion the  Church  herself  seems  to  have  determined  in  providing  us 
with  a  set  form  of  prayer.  And  her  view,  we  suppose,  is  this, 
that  to  restrain  feelings,  and  make  them  run,  as  it  were,  in  a 
groove,  is  quite  another  thing  from  repelling,  or  impairing,  them. 
And  the  old  chant  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt 
to  supply  a  decorous  and  appropriate  frame«work  for  the  expreS" 
sian  of  prayer,  as  liturgies  serve  to  put  reverential  restrictions 
upon  its  spirit.  It  would  conduce  to  the  same  object  that  the 
tone  of  recitation  in  church,  if,  at  the  same  time,  not  unnatural 
for  its  purpose,  should  be  different  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
speaking.  The  same  sort  of  advantage,  in  respect  of  a  reveren- 
tial reserve,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured  by  the  consecration,  to 
religious  purposes,  of  a  language  removed  from  common  use. 
But  here,  as  we  know,  the  balance  must  be  adjusted  between 
conflicting  difficulties.  The  Gospel  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  also  a 
revelation ;  if  there  be  danger  of  profaning,  there  is  also  danger 
of  hiding  it  If  the  first  object  of  the  Church  be  the  glory  of 
God,  they  who  hide  are  less  in  error  than  they  who  profane ;  but 
though  the  glory  of  God  be  her  first  object,  it  is  not  her  only  ob- 
ject; and  the  deviation,  which  the  Church  of  England  has  thought 
it  well  to  make  from  her  ancient  practice  in  respect  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  her  services  are  solemnized,  is,  as  we  humbly 
trust,  no  such  infringement  of  the  principle  of  reserve,  as  it  is  a 
protest  in  favour  of  that  of  edification*.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
more  we  have  lost,  for  whatever  wise  reasons,  of  those  ancient 
provisions,  which  were,  at  any  rate,  safeguards  against  irreverence ; 
the  more  necessary  has  it  become  that  we  should  be  chary  of 
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those  of  a  like  tendency,  which  even  the  reformers  of  our  Church 
(whose  prejudices  certainly  did  not  lean  to  the  side  of  superstition) 
considered,  nevertheless,  to  be  admissible. 

One  of  these  seems  to  be  the  "  cantus  planus"  of  the  ancient 
Church,  which  is  a  kind  of  universal  voice  of  Christendom,  as 
Latin  formerly  was  her  universal  language  ;  seeming,  by  its  very 
monotony,  to  symbolize  the  awfulness  of  that  Presence,  which 
defies  familiar  approach  and  bafBes  too  curious  expression.  This 
monotonous  chant  seems  to  intimate  the  hopelessness  of  all  at- 
tempts to  do  justice  to  the  **  unutterable"  words  of  prayer  by  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  expression ;  and  is  thus  a  result  of  the  same 
principle  of  elpooveM,  which  leads  reverential  minds  to  adopt  ex- 
pressions of  a  playful,  and  almost  flippant,  cast,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  find  adequate  terms  for  deep  incommunicable  thoughts. 
And  in  saying  all  this,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  drawing  harsh 
lines,  or  advocating  unpalatable  changes.  We  are  here  concerned 
only  with  what  we  may  call,  to  use  a  fine  word,  the  philosophy  of 
the  matter ;  discussing  principles,  not  laying  down  laws ;  asking 
persons  to  think  a  little  before  they  condemn  certain  things,  such 
for  instance  as  the  cathedral  service,  and  take  for  granted  that  the 
world  necessarily  grows  wiser  as  it  grows  older.  As  to  changes 
in  our  existing  practice,  we  suppose  their  being  sudden  would  be 
in  itself  enough  to  prove  them,  as  a  general  rule,  unwise.  And 
now  let  no  one  go  away  and  say  that  we  have  advised  our  clerical 
brethren  to  begin  all  at  once,  and  intone  the  service  in  their  parish 
churches ;  albeit^  we  certainly  think,  as  we  have  said,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  the  practice. 

But  what,  it  will  be  said,  has  all  this  to  do  with  psalmody, 
about  which  we  began  ?  We  would,  then,  take  occasion  from 
what  has  now  been  said  of  the  ecclesiastical  song  as  used  in 
recitation  alone,  to  observe  upon  what  seems  an  important 
distinction  between  the  foreign,  or  Gregorian,  Psalm  chants  and 
our  own.  The  Gregorian  chants  for  the  Psalms  are  properly 
intonations,  not  differing  at  all  in  character  from  the  **  plain 
tune''  in  which  the  service  generally  is  recited,  and  but  little 
more  diversified.  Most  of  our  own  cathedral  chants,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  those  of  later  times,  are  of  the  nature,  not  of  a 
mere  vehicle  of  the  words,  but  of  a  sweet,  if  not  florid,  musical  ac- 
companiment. This  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
organ,  with  all  its  capacities  of  graceful  expression,  of  which  accom- 
plished players  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves;  whereas  Pope  Gre- 
gory thought  of  nothing  but  the  natural  melody  of  the  human  voice. 
The  simplicity  of  chanting  is  farther  infringed  in  modern  times  by 
the  introduction  of  harmony ;  the  Gregorian  tones  are  sung  in  uni- 
son. Now  it  should  be  said,  that  the  question  between  us  and  the 
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advocates  of  the  simpler  chant  does  not  seem  to  be  this ;  viz« 
\i'hether  music,  as  an  art  and  in  all  its  refinement,  is  unsuited  to 
the  divine  offices ;  but  whether  it  should  be  applied,  in  its  artificial 
form,  to  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  There  seem  to 
have  been,  from  very  old  times,  two  distinct  uses  of  music  in  the 
Church,  which  are  almost  implied  in  the  very  mention  of  the 
words  canius  planus  and  cantus  Jiguratus,  The  latter  of  these 
uses  of  music  in  the  sacred  office,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  we 
may  call  decorative,  is  a  result  of  the  principle,  that  every  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  thing  in  nature  and  art,  and  therefore, 
imprimis,  this  most  divine  gift  of  harmony,  should  be  consecrated 
as  an  offering  to  the  Giver;  the  former,  which  we  may  call  zn- 
strumenta/,  regards  music,  according  to  the  simplest  idea  of  it,  as 
the  most  appropriate  vehicle  of  certain  solemn  words  at  once  too 
precious  for  suppression,  and  too  awful  for  unguarded  utterance. 
The  music  of  Palestrina  would,  we  suppose,  from  what  we  have 
beard  of  it,  exemplify  the  former  of  these  uses  (we  would  say  that 
of  Handel,  had  we  not  a  suspicion,  might  it  be  breathed,  that 
Handel,  all  wonderful  as  he  is,  would  have  been  more  perfect  still, 
had  his  lot  been  cast,  not  in  the  court  of  the  Georges,  but,  like 
Palestrina's,  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral).  And  the  other  would 
be  illustrated  by  the  Gregorian  chant.  In  the  one  case,  music 
will  serve  to  guard  the  holy  treasure  of  divine  words  from  irreve- 
rent gaze;  in  the  other,  it  will  set  it  off  with  such  sweet  attrac- 
tiveness, that  even  the  world  shall  be  constrained  to  love  it ;  the 
Church,  (if  we  may  use  the  poet's  words,)  as  a  %vise  physician, 
sweetening  for  the  lips  of  children  her  unpalatable  cup : 

Ut  puerorum  aetas  improvida  ludiGcetur 
Labrorum  ten  us ;  interea  perpotet  amaram 
Absintbi  laticem  ;   deceptaque  non  capiatur, 
Sed  potiiis  tali  tactu  recreata  valescat ; 

Or,  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  quoting  St.  Basil, 

"  Be  it that  at  the  first  the  Church  in  this  exercise 

was  more  simple  and  plain  than  we  are ;  that  their  singing  was 
little  more  than  only  a  melodious  kind  of  pronunciation ;  that  the 
custom  which  we  now  use  was  not  instituted  so  much  for  their 
cause,  which  are  spiritual,  as  to  the  end,  that  into  grosser  and 
heavier  minds,  whom  bare  words  do  not  easily  move,  the  sweet- 
ness of  melody  might  make  some  entrance  for  good  things  •  .  •  . 
For  (saith  St.  Basil)  whereas  the  Holy  Spirit  slaw  that  mankind  is 
unto  virtue  hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less  ac- 
counted of  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our  affections  to  that 
which  delighteth,  it  pleased  the  wisdom  of  the  same  Spirit  to 
borrow  from  melody  that  pleasure  which,  mingled  with  heavenly 
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mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  and  softness  of  that  which 
toucheth  the  ear  to  convey,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  the  treasure  of 
good  things.  To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of 
psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they  which  are  either  in  ^ears  but 
young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue  as  not  yet  grown  to  ripe- 
ness, mighty  when  they  think  they  sing,  learn." 

But  while  the  Church  has  fully  recognized  the  use  of  music  in 
the  light  of  a  pious  offering,  and  even  attractive  accompaniment 
to  her  offices,  she  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  more  subordinate 
use. 

''  Almost  from  the  first  time  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins)  when 
music  was  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  was  of  two 
kinds,  and  consisted  in  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  which  they 
termed  plain-song,  and  a  more  artificial  and  elaborate  kind  of 
music,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and  solemn  offices  (?)  contained  in 
the  ritual ;  and  this  distinction  has  been  maintained  through  all 
succeeding  ages." 

The  expression  which  we  have  queried  is  ambiguous ;  the 
distinction  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  ecclesiastical  hymns 
were  sung  to  a  more  buoyant  and  florid  measure,  while  the  rest 
of  divine  service,  not  excepting  the  inspired  psalms,  was  chanted 
in  a  severer  strain.  May  it  have  been,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  irreverence  to  apply  exulting  or  attractive  strains  to 
the  words  of  inspiration?  St.  Austin  seems  to  give  a  hint  of  this  : 

''  The  Donatists  are  severe  upon  us,  and  say  that,  while  we 
sing  the  divine  canticles  in  a  subdued  measure,  the  hymns  of 
human  composition  we  even  herald  forth  like  persons  trying  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  their  audience  by  exhortations  of  their 
own."* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  above  contrast  indicates  a  distinction, 
not  so  much  between  the  character  of  the  music  as  the  mode  of 
utterance ;  it  may  be  so,  and  we  do  not  want  to  make  quotations 
square  to  a  theory.  However,  at  all  events,  some  difference  of 
meaning  and  character  between  the  two  modes  is  implied,  of 
which  a  solution  has  thus  been  attempted.  And  the  point  to  which 
we  are  bringing  these  remarks  is  this :  that  the  embellished  Psalm 
chants  (which  were  getting  more  and  more  in  use  among  our- 
selves, till  intercourse  with  the  continent  made  persons  acquainted 
with  the  Gregorian),  beautiful  as  they  are  in  their  way,  and  be- 
longing to  a  kind  of  music  which  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  see 
excluded  from  our  churches,  seem  certainly  less  fitted  for  their 
particular  purpose  than  the  older  and  severer  intonations.  The 
form  in  which  we  throw  the  holy  words  of  the  Psalmist,  be  it 
poetry  or  music,  cannot  be  too  simple ;  it  should  have  no  se- 

*  Cf.  Bingham,  I.  xiv. 
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ductive  beauty — no  skilfully-wrought  and  delicately-rounded 
character  of  its  own  to  tempt,  to  admiration  of  the  casket,  eyes 
which  should  be  rivetted  upon  the  jewel  it  encloses.* 

And  this  is  the  case  with  the  Gregorian  tones,  which,  deeply 
expressive  as  they  are,  when  heard,  or  imagined,  in  connexion 
with  the  divine  psalms  to  which  they  are  applied,  are  mere  un- 
meaning sounds,  as  dissociated  from  the  words  which  animate 
them  like  a  flame  from  heaven,  and  waken  their  voice  like  airs  of 
the  morning.  Hence  the  reproaches  cast  upon  them  by  mere 
musicians,  and  the  tardy  steps  by  which  they  gain  their  hold  even 
upon  reverent  minds. 

These  tones  of  an  age  gone  by — so  deep,  severe,  and  un- 
earthly— sound,  when  heard  in  the  Church  abroad,  like  a  voice  as 
from  the  dead,  of  calm  and  solemn  remonstrance.  They  speak 
a  language  strange  to  modem  ears;  and  symbolize  a  spirit  as  ill 
accordant  with  the  temper  of  the  world,  which,  alas :  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  has  crept  into  the  sanctuary,  as  is  their  own  ascetic 
melody  with  the  tripping  modulations  which  luxurious  Italy,  or 
light-minded  France,  exacts  as  their  compensation,  while  not 
daring  to  propose  them  as  their  substitute.*)'  And  yet,  solemn  as 
are  the  recollections  which  this  chant  of  ages  awakens,  and  pain- 
ful as  are  the  contrasts  which  it  invites,  it  is  hard  to  fancy  that 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  earlier  time  can  have  fled  from  the  Church 

*  St.  Bernard  sajs,  *'  Chanting  should  be  fall  of  solemnity ;  eqaallj  reniOTcd  from 
flippancy  and  homeliness.  It  should  possess  sweetness  withoat  leviej ;  and  so  soothe 
the  ears  as  to  affect  the  heart.  The  meaning  of  tlie  words  it  should  enrich,  not  saper- 
sede.  Not  slight  is  their  loss  of  holy  privilege,  who  allow  themselves  by  the  aoftoew 
of  the  melody  to  be  seduced  from  the  iostructiveness  of  the  sense  ;  and  attend  rather 
to  skilful  winding  of  the  voice,  than  to  the  things  which  are  thereby  to  be  wound  into 
the  heart." — Vide  Cardinai  Bona  de  Div»  PsalmodiA. 

f  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  joining,  indiscrirotnatelv,  in  the 
outcry  often  raised  against  the  levity  of  the  music  in  the  Church  abroad.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  great  deal  of  the  mass-music  is  of  a  brilliant  rather  than  severe  character; 
and  Mosart,  especially,  was  in  the  habit  (a  very  onwarrantifble  one  by  the  bye)  of  bor- 
rowing from  his  sacred  pieces  for  his  operas.  A  good  deal  of  the  music  beaixl  in  the 
churches  abroad  is  supposed  by  English  people  to  be  opera-music  because  it  is  florid; 
some  of  it,  perhaps,  is  opera-music,  but  is  sacred  music  as  well.  However,  after  all, 
the  sins  of  the  later  Church  in  this  matter  are  very  grievous;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  that  truckling  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  people  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  For  instance,  we  have  ourselves  heard,  in  former  years,  hisce  ipm 
auribus,  the  overture  to  Don  Juan !  in  a  French  church,  at  what  is  called  a  military 
mass.  Candid  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  themselves  ready  to  admit  tbe 
corruptions  which  have  grown  up  iti  the  ecclesiastical  music  There  are  stories 
afloat  of  placarded  performances  on  the  orgun  (vid.  Br.  Cr.  No.  LIV.  Art.  4), 
in  direct  contravention  of  a  rule  of  the  Church.  The  intercapthn  by  the  organ  of 
verses  in  the  Hymns,  against  which  the  great  St.  Cburles  Borromeo  protested 
(vid.  Mores  Calholici,  vol.  v.  c.  4),  is  common,  at  this  day,  in  France.  Nor  do 
the  Roman  Catholics  order  these  things  better  in  England ;  for,  very  recently,  tbe 
chapel  in  Moorflelds  was  given  up,  on  a  Friday  too  !  for  a  regular  Oratorio.  To  be 
sore,  Protestants  ought  not,  as  the  proverb  is,  to  *'  throw  stones  ;"  on  the  other  hand, 
of  all  lines  in  the  world,  reverence  is  the  last  in  which  professed  Catholics  might  be 
expected  to  offend. 
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in  which  so  precious  a  relic  is  deposited.  It  has  now  lasted  twelve 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  and  is  as  it  was  at  first.  It  is  thus  a 
sort  of  type  of  the  Church  herself,  who  seems  to  have  unchange- 
ableness  stamped,  not  on  the  words  merely  which  she  uses,  but 
on  the  very  melody  in  which  she  invests  them.  This  chant  has, 
indeed,  not  rarely  been  corrupted,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  has 
always  righted  itself.  May  it  be  an  emblem  of  the  Church  in 
this  respect  also ! 

From  what  we  can  learn,  the  Gregorian  chants  are  making 
considerable  way  in  England.  A  respected  clergyman  in  one  of  our 
cities,  among  others,  has  lately  adopted  them  into  his  church  with 
great  effect.  It  is  said,  that  they  take  wonderfully  with  the  poor ; 
which  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  ancient 
Church  system  ;  and  a  curious  fact  it  is,  considering  what  is  said 
in  Holy  Scripture  about  the  Gospel  itself.  To  be  sure,  when 
one  considers  how  little  the  very  poor,  especially  in  towns,  have^ 
in  their  own  miserable  dwellings,  to  soothe  their  ears  and  cheer 
their  hearts,  one  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  the  pleasure  they 
find  in  the  sweet  melody  of  the  Church.  And  it  was  a  beautiful 
thought  of  the  olden  time,  to  connect  hospitals  and  chapels  so 
closely,  that  the  sick  might  "  rejoice  in  their  beds,"  as  they 
listened  to  the  tones  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  chanting 
is  said  to  be  unpopular  with  the  class  who  admire  fashionable 
preaching  and  uphold  comfortable  pews. 

The  metrical  psalmody  which  has  come  into  the  Church,  words 
and  music  both,*  in  the  latter  centuries,  whatever  may  be  its  ad- 
vantages, and  however  much  it  is  our  duty,  in  the  want  of  some- 
thing better,  to  acquiesce  in  it,  is,  without  doubt,  an  anomaly. 
Even  if  symphonious  psalm«singing  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
which  we  should  like  to  see  clearly  made  out,  it  was  very  soon 
merged  in  the  antiphonal.  The  fact  is,  that  almost,  if  not  quite 
from  the  very  first,  there  have  been  two  distinct  forms  of  choral 
praise, — the  Psalms  of  David  (not,  strictly  speaking,  sung,  but 
recited  in  melody),  and  the  ecclesiastical  Hymns.  If  our  view  be 
correct,  the  Psalms  of  David  were  never  intended  by  the  Church 
Catholic  to  furnish  what  we  may  call  an  outlet  of  enthusiastic 
feeling.  This  was  an  object ;  but  it  was  met,  not  by  the  psalms, 
but  by  the  hymns.  In  the-  hymns,  the  Church  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  of  joy  and  thankfulness  in  her  own  glowing,  but  withal 
reverent,  words.  In  the  psalms,  on  the  other  hand,  she  rather 
transmitted,  than  adopted,  the  divine  words ;  uttering  them,  as 

*  The  following  seeras  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  the  symphonious  psalmodj  in 
the  English  Church  : — **  Sept.  1559.  On  this  day,  began  the  new  Morning  Prayer  at 
St.  Antholiirs,  London ;  the  bell  beginning  to  ring  at  5,  token  a  Ptalm  was  sung  after 
the  Geneva  fashion,  all  the  congregation,  men,  women,  and  boys,  singing  together."'— 
Strype's  Annals,  tol.  u  p.  199,  Oxford  Edition. 
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St.  Austin  says  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  *^  in  a  subdued  mea- 
sure ;"  while,  in  the  hymns,  she  was  so  buoyant  as  to  incur,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Donatists,  the  charge  of  presumption. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  those  ecclesiastical  hymns  which  Pro- 
testantism, as  all  agree,  is  quite  unable  to  replace,  and  which  the 
English  Church  is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  restore,  we  thank- 
fully accept  the  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms  as  a  far  better 
substitute  for  the  more  ancient  Hymns  than  any  modern  com- 
positions, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  supply  their  place.  And  the  metrical  form  we 
rightly  esteem,  caeteris  paribus,  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it 
enables  us  to  appropriate  the  sentiment  of  the  psalm  in  words 
other  than  the  very  words  of  inspiration.  The  metrical  psalms 
are,  as  to  their  form  and  structure,  human,  and,  so  far,  like  the 
hymns  to  which  they  have  succeeded.  It  falls  in,  likewise,  with 
an  interesting  view  of  the  English  services*  not  unknown  to  some 
of  our  readers,  to  consider  how,  by  the  substitution  of  the  metri- 
cal psalms  for  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Church,  the  language  of 
humiliation  and  penitence  has  come  to  be  mingled  so  abundantly 
even  with  our  strains  of  joy. 

But,  after  all,  the  metrical  psalms  do  not  supply  the  place  of 
the  psalms  and  hymns  together,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
neither  all  one  nor  all  the  other,  and  therefore  no  match  for  both 
in  the  perfection  of  each.  They  are,  after  all,  but  paraphrases 
of  the  sacred  words;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  alternative  should  be, 
between  the  very  words  of  inspiration  themselves,  and  something 
which  keeps  clear  of  them  altogether.  Meanwhile,  it  is  matter  of 
thankfulness  that  one  of  the  two  great  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
service  of  praise,  the  antiphonal  psalmody,  which,  in  other  less- 
favoured  countries,  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  self-will  has  clean 
swept  away,  has,  in  our  own  Church,  been  so  remarkably  pre* 
served.  And,  as  to  the  other,  let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  very 
distant,  when,  if  it  be  still  God's  will  that  the  Churches  at  home 
and  abroad  shall  be  debarred  the  benefit  of  active  communion, 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  now  unhappily  subsists  between  them 
will  be  so  far  mitigated,  that  the  one  shall  not  fear  to  restore  what 
is  ancient  because  it  happens  to  be  Roman ;  nor  the  other  hail  as 
a  concession  to  her  superior  authority,  or  resent  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  her  exclusive  province,  the  resumption  by  the  ancient 
and  famous  English  Church,  of  any  of  those  common  treasures 
of  the  Church  Catholic  which,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  she 
was  led  to  fling  away. 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  86. 
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Art.  V. — Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist 
in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  and  St.  Paul,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dublin,  at  the  Donnellan  Lecture,  18S8.  By 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  B.  D.,  M.  R.  I,  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
London:  Rivingtons.     1840. 

Dr.  Todd's  Discourses  are,  perhaps,  the  first  attempt  for  a  long 
course  of  years  in  this  part  of  Christendom  to  fix  a  dispassionate 
attention  and  a  scientific  interpretation  on  the  momentous  Prophe- 
cies which  he  specifies  in  his  title-page.  When  men  set  out  by 
resolving  that  a  certain  ecclesiastical  power,  or  foreign  enemy, 
or  political  principle,  or  historical  personage,  shall  be  the  scope 
of  the  inspired  announcement,  which  is  too  often  done,  they  are 
not,  of  course,  sure  to  be  wrong  in  their  conclusion,  but  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  unfair  in  their  proofs.  Candour,  judgment, 
critical  acumen,  exactness  in  reasoning,  adherence  to  principles, 
whether  of  interpretation  or  of  theology,  these  and  similar  qua- 
lities are  not  to  be  expected  of  such  expositors ;  they  start  with 
a  prejudice,  they  argue  as  an  advocate,  and  they  end  where  they 
began.  Faults  such  as  these  cannot  be  imputed  to  Dr.  Todd  ; 
he  is  methodical,  careful,  and  accurate  in  his  investigations,  and 
clear  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  presenting  them  before  his 
reader. 

Far  from  imposing  a  meaning  upon  Scripture,  in  order  to 
make  it  tally  with  eveuts  of  history  or  of  the  day,  if  he  has  a  fault, 
it  rather  lies  in  his  proving  too  little  from  it ;  that  is,  in  his  being 
rather  bent  on  disproving  what  others  advance  than  in  establish- 
ing, according  to  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church,  anj^thing 
positive  and  substantial  instead.  An  adversary  would  impute  to 
his  discussions  some  deficiency  of  poetry,  by  which  we  mean  a 
deficiency  of  that  subtlety  of  thought  and  sensitiveness  of  feeling, 
which  is  the  best  preparative  for  entering  into  those  superhuman 
announcements  and  descriptions  upon  which  he  has  written. 
We  have  pleasure  in  believing  that  in  matters  of  doctrines  we 
entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Todd;  and,  judging  from  what  Dr. 
Arnold  has  published,  we  are  sorrowfully  conscious  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Arnold ;  still,  as  regards  the  principles  of  pro- 
phetical interpretation,  we  think  that  there  is  a  deeper  philo- 
sophy in  Dr.  Arnold's  two  Sermons  lately  published  than  in  the 
Discourses  before  us.  This,  however,  we  avow  merely  because 
by  our  profession  we  are  critics,  and  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  are  performing  a  task  which  may  even  be  expected  of 
us.     Having  given  it,  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  main  position  on  which  Dr.  Todd  has  been  employed,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  to  be  most  true  and  most  important,  and 
to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  churchmen. 

That  position  is  this,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  Anti- 
christ are  as  yet  un fulfilled,  and  that  the  predicted  enemy  of  the 
Church  is  yet  to  come.  No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
such  a  view  of  the  subject,  if  it  be  true.  If  dreadful  scenes  still 
await  the  Church,  if  they  have  been  foretold,  and  foretold  that 
Christians  may  be  prepared  for  them,  no  calamity  can  be  greater 
than  a  belief  that  they  have  already  been  fulfilled,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  look  out  for  or  to  fear ;  no  device  of  Satan  can  be 
more  crafty  than  to  make  us  think  that  they  are  not  to  come, 
that  they  have  come  to  pass  already, — nay,  that  they  have  been 
fulfilled  in  a  branch  of  the  Church  itself,  that  Church  which  was 
ordained  by  her  Divine  Author  ever  to  be  one,  all  over  the 
earth,  and  to  live  in  peace,  not  in  mutual  revilings  and  accusa- 
tions, in  strife  and  hatred. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  Dr.  Todd's  work  is  season- 
able and  important.  We  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain certain  branches  of  the  Church  to  be  the  communion  of 
Antichrist,  as  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  with  Protestants  to 
do,  without  our  own  branch  being  involved  in  the  charge ;  if 
any  part  of  the  Church  be  Antichristian,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  Church  is  so,  our  own  branch  inclusive.  We  are  much  disposed 
to  question  whether  any  tests  can  be  given  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
communion  is  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,  which  will  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many,  involve  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  a 
most  serious  consideration,  in  proportion  as  we  incline  to  con* 
cur  in  it.  In  such  case  it  will  be  from  no  special  leaning 
towards  Romanism,  that  we  become  eager  to  prove  that  Rome 
is  not  the  seat  of  the  Enemy  of  God ;  it  will  arise  simply  from 
prudential  motives,  if  we  have  no  other.  As  to  Rome,  we  owe 
her  of  late  years  nothing  at  all,  except  indeed,  according  to  the 
Apostle's  rule,  love  for  hatred.  Nothing  that  we  can  say  will 
soften  one  whit  that  obdurate  temper,  or  touch  that  secular  poli- 
tical spirit,  which  at  present  ifi  dominant  among  her  children. 
But  we  take  up  Dr.  Todd*s  position,  if  it  must  so  be  said^  from 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It 
is  very  well  for  Sandemanian,  Ranter,  or  Quaker,  to  call  Rome 
the  seat  of  Antichrist.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  so ;  nostra  res 
agitur;  we  come  next.  Members  of  our  Church  should  be 
entreated  to  consider  this  carefully.  In  thus  assaulting  Rome, 
they  are  using  an  argument  which  is  as  certainly,  if  not  as  fully, 
available  against  their  present  religious  position,  and  one  which,  if 
they  use  it  consistently,  must  drive  them  forward  into  some  more 
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dimple  system  of  religioD,  n^y,  on  and  on  they  know  not  whither, 
till  **  tota  jacet  Babylon."  *  If,  indeed,  it  be  a  truth  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  Antichrist,  let  us  of  course  boldly  follow  it 
out ;  but  surely,  considering  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  pro- 
phetical interpretations  must  rest,  and  that  on  which  the  articles 
of  the  Creed  and  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics  are  received, 
it  is  necessarily  no  slight  argument  against  a  certain  interpreta- 
tion, if  it  be  found  legitimately  to  lead  to  the  denial  either  of 
Chistian  doctrine  or  Christian  duty.  If  we  cannot  consistently 
hold  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  without  holding  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  establishments,  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  most 
sacred  Catholic  doctrines,  are  fruits  of  Antichrist,  surely  the 
lengths  we  must  run  are  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  position 
with  which  we  start.  If  we  must  deny  either  that  Christian 
Rome  is  Babylon,  or  that  Socinus  was  wrong,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  which  proposition  must  give  way. 

And  a  still  further  serious  reflection  is  this,  whether  we  ought 
not  to  be  very  sure  before  we  assert,  that  a  branch  of  Christ's . 
Church  not  merely  has  evil  extensively  prevailing  within  it,  but 
is  actually  the  kingdom  of  evil,  the  kingdom  of  God's  enemy ; 
considering  that,  if  it  be  not  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  it  is  the 
Church,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High.  The  question 
lies,  be  it  observed,  between  these  two  alternatives,  either  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  house  of  God  or  the  house  of  Satan ; 
there  is  no  medium.  Now  surely  our  Lord's  strong  language 
about  the  consequences  of  speaking  against  the  Gracious  Pre- 
sence which  inhabits  the  Church,  or  of  ascribing  the  works  of 
the  Spirit  to  Beelzebub,  is  enough  to  make  us  very  cautious  of 
venturing  an  opinion  against  particular  branches  of  the  Church, 
unless  we  are  very  sure  indeed  of  our  ground.  If  we  are  not 
*^  treading  upon  the  adder"  we  are  '^  kicking  against  the  pricks." 

These  are  some  principal  reasons  which  lead  us  to  feel  thank- 
ful to  Dr.  Todd  for  the  careful  and  learned  work  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  Christian  public ;  and  with  the  hope  of  strength- 
ening the  Scripture  argument  to  which  he  has  for  the  most  part 
confined  himself,  we  shall  here  employ  ourselves  on  some  col- 
lateral considerations  on  the  subject,  chiefly  of  an  antecedent 
nature,  whether  in  answer  to  objections  of  a  like  nature,  or  the 
further  expansion  of  those  on  which  we  have  already  touched. 

That  Scripture  contains  intimations  of  the  coming  of  a  special 
«Demy  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  of  great  power,  craft,  and  wick- 

*  The  distich  framed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  one  of  the  extreme  Fro- 
testaot  party  was  this : 

"  Tota  jacet  Babylon,  destroxit  tecta  Latheras, 
Calvinus  mufos,  et  fundaroenta  Socinus.'' 
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ednesSi  is  undeniable.  He  is  described  by  St.  Paol  and  Dmiet^ 
in  the  prophecies  which  Mr.  Todd  undertakes  to  elucidate,  as 
**  the  man  of  sb/'  '<  the  lawless  oAe/'  "  the  son  of  perdition/' 
*'  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  look  more  stout  than  his 
fellows ;"  as  **  having  eyes,"  and  **  a  month  speaking  very  great 
things^'*  and  ''understanding  dark  sentences;"  as  a  liar  and 
hypocrite,  and  of  a  seared  conscience ;  as  ''  doing  according  to 
his  will ;"  as  ''  opposing,  exalting,  and  magnifying  himself  above 
^vcry  g<>d/'  and  **  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worsUpped  ;"* 
as  "  speaking  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods  ;**  as 
**  sittbg  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God/'  and  **  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God  ;"  as  **  forbidding  to  marry;"  as  '' forbidding  ftxMU 
food;"  as  supported  by  "seducing  spirits"  and  '' devils/' and 
''  the  working  of  Satan  ;*'  '^  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lyii^ 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness ;"  as 
coming  ''when  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,"  with  an 
*'  apostasy/'  and  that  **  from  the  faith  ;"  as  in  a  mystery  of  iniquitj 
which  even  in  the  Apostles'  day  '^  did  already  work ;"  as  **  pro- 
spering till  the  indignation  be  accomplished/'  till  **  the  liord 
consume  him  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  His  coming."  Such  is  the  prophecy,  as  Dr. 
Todd  delineates  it ;  the  question  is,  whether,  as  he  maintains, 
its  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come,  or  has  taken  place  in  the  person 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  Protestants  have  veiy  commonly 
supposed. 

Now  one  of  the  first  questions  which  it  is  natural  to  ask  on 
entering  the  subject  is,  whereas  the  Pope  is  charged  with  being 
Antichrist,  sometimes  from  the  fourth,  sometimes  from  the 
seventh  century,  when  was  he  first  detected  and  denounced,  and 
by  whom  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  history  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy  on  which  this  doctrine  rests  ?  On  this  point. 
Dr.  Todd  supplies  us  with  much  information,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  belief  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist  was  Ihe 
conclusion  gradually  formed  and  matured  out  of  the  belief  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  Babylon,  by  three  heretical  bodies, 
between  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  submitted  to  persecution  for  their  opinions, 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  numerous  emigrants  from 
Thrace  and  the  East  had  established  themselves  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  -,  and  some,  despising  a 
'fixed  habitation,  or  uoahk  to  obtain  one,  itinerated  throughout  various 
parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The  doctrines  of  these  sects  exhibit 
various  shades  of  extravagance  and  error,  and  appear  to  have  bad  a  dose 
affinity  with  the  Oriental  Manicbees  or  Paulicians,  from  whom  they 
are  historically  descended.    They  are  accused  of  holding  that  the  mate* 
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nal  wcrU  was  tbe  work  of  «d  e?il  bciag*  and  ooi  of  the  Snpreme  Deity; 
that  tbe  IncarnatioD  aod  Crucifixioo  of  tbe  Lord  were  therefore  visions^ 
or  at  least  so  far  unreal  events  ^s  to  be  disconnected  with  matter ;  that 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  was  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  mar- 
riage was  a  carnal  state,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  perfection. 
They  are  said  also  to  have  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  work  of  the  evil  principle;  and  to  have  condemned  the  temporal 
possessions  and  rank  of  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  should  imitate  to  the  letter  the  poverty  of  the  first  Apostles ; 
they  despised  all  external  religion,  ridiculed  the  office  and  powers  of  tbe 
priesthood,  tbe  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  and  espedally  the  use  of 
baptism."— pp.  28*30. 

These  were  the  Albigenses,  the  first  of  the  three  independent 
families  of  heresy  above-mentioned.  The  second  protesting 
sect  which  those  times  produced  was,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  of 
a  much  purer  and  more  respectable  character.  It  originated  at 
tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  celebrated  Peter  Waldo ; 
was  free  from  the  Manichaean  errors  of  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Paalicians ;  and  though  its  members  held,  at  least  ultimately,  the 
unlawfulness  of  oaths,  the  necessity  of  poverty,  and  the  inefli- 
cacy  of  tbe  sacraments,  yet  the  innocency  of  their  lives  and  their 
seasonable  vehemence  against  the  superstitions  of  the  day  pro- 
cured them  acceptance  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Du 
Todd,  pursuing  the  line  of  research  which  the  learned  Mr. 
Maitland  has  opened,  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  the  notes  A,  C,  and  D,  which  stand  at 
the  end  of  his  Lectures,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
bis  work.  It  would  appear  from  these  that  the  Albigenses 
founded  their  opposition  to  the  Church  on  a  Manichsean  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  as  there  was  an  evil  Deity,  and  He  the  author  of 
the  visible  world,  so  was  He  author  also  of  the  visible  Church, 
which  in  consequence  was  **  the  devil's  basilica  and  synagogue 
of  Satan,*'  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  '^  tbe  mother 
of  fornications.''  This  they  maintained,  though  denying,  as 
they  did,  the  incarnation,  condemning  holy  matrimony,  and 
prohibiting  meats,  they  themselves  came  nearest  of  all  religious 
parties  then  existing  to  the  prophetic  description  which  they  are 
at  this  day  supposed  by  their  protest  to  have  fastened  upon 
Rome.  The  Waldenses,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  partici- 
pating in  these  grave  errors,  seem  at  first  not  to  have  difiered  in 
any  article  of  faith  from  the  received  orthodoxy  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  nay,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  disputing  agsrinst  the 
Albigenses,  and  that  ''acutissimi,"  even  after  their  own  separation 
from  tbe  Church.  Moreover,  far  from  wishing  to  separate,  they 
•in  the  first  instance  attempted  to  take  a  place  in  the  Church,  such 
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as  the  Mendicant  friars  soon  afterwards  occupied  under  the 
leading  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  and  applied  to  the  Pope 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  their  rules,  and  of  being 
permitted  to  found  a  religious  order.  Failing  in  this,  they 
seceded,  and  proceeded  to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome,  not 
on  the  Manichasan  principle,  nor  exactly  on  the  Protestant, 
though  on  one  which  Protestants  have  often  taken,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  or  its  clergy  lost  their  spiritual  powers  from  the  period 
of  their  consenting  to  receive  temporal  endowments.  But,  as  to 
any  opposition  to  the  Church  simply  founded  on  the  prophecies 
in  the  Apocalypse,  this  Dr.  Todd  contends,  and  with  great  force 
of  argument,  to  have  been  unknown  among  them  till  after  the 
rise  of  the  last  of  the  three  families  of  heresy  aforesaid,  to  which 
it  really  belonged,  and  of  which  an  account  shall  now  be  given 
in  our  author's  words. 

**  The  third  class  of  heretics,  amongst  whom  a  similar  doctrine  pre- 
vailed, arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  sects,  to  whose  history  I  have  alluded,  afforded  a  lesson 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  papal  sanction  was  given  to  the 
proposal  of  certain  zealous  individuals  for  the  establishment  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  upon  principles  which  embraced  every  thing  that  vras 
attractive  to  the  multitude  in  the  discipline  of  the  heretics,  while  pains 
were  taken  to  retain  their  votaries  In  strict  obedience  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity. These  orders  acknowledged  the  great  principle  so  vehemently  con- 
>tended  for  by  the  Vaudois  and  other  reputed  heretics,  that  voluntary 
poverty  was  the  primary  virtue  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  necessary 
condition  of  Christian  perfection,  and  the  true  mode  of  imitating  oar 
Lord  and  his  disciples ;  and  thus  a  door  was  opened  by  which  the 
diseased  and  dissatisfied  spirits,  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  heretical  revolutionists,  were  afforded  a  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  zeal  and  devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  in  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  although  the  stream  of  heresy 
was  thus  apparently  turned  into  a  less  dangerous  channel,  and  made 
subservient  to  the  ambitions  projects  of  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  the  eril 
broke  out  afresh  in  a  new  and  unexpected  form.  The  Franciscan 
order,  especially,  soon  split  into  factions  which  reproduced  all  the  most 
fatal  errors  of  the  heretics,  and  set  the  papal  power  at  defiance.  The 
rule  of  poverty  admitted  of  laxer  or  of  severer  interpretation,  and  fur- 
nished the  first  great  subject  of  internal  division  among  the  brethren  of 
St.  Francis.  The  fanatical  opinion  also,  that  the  life  of  St.  Francis  was 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  that  in  him  were  fulfilled 
many  prophecies,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  soon  led  to  serious  evils. 
Tbe  spiritual  Franciscans,  as  they  were  called,  who  maintained  the 
absolute  illegality  of  all  possessions,  under  any  pretence  or  fiction  what- 
soever, were  also  distinguished  for  an  affectation  of  prophetical  powers, 
and  for  peculiar  interpretations  of  the  book  of  Revelation.    They  ia- 
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sisted  that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  whom  the  Apostle  had  seen  in 
vision  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  mendicant  friars 
of  his  order  were  destined,  like  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  to  introduce 
a  new  dispensation  which  shouldf  regenerate  the  Church  and  the  world. 
The  court  of  Rome,  as  was  naturally  to  have  heen  expected,  opposed 
these  extreme  opinions,  and  supported  the  modified  interpretation  of 
the  Franciscan  rule ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  many  ofibrts  to  ap- 
pease the  storm,  the  spiritual  Franciscans  soon  attacked  the  papal  chair 
itself.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  indeed,  an  effort  was 
made  to  re-unite  them  to  the  Roman  Church,  hy  erecting  them  into  a 
separate  order,  under  the  name  of  Celestine-Eremites,  but  the  evil 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  so  easy  a  cure,  and  soon  ended  in 
their  total  separation  from  the  order,  and  from  the  Church.  The  Fra- 
tricelli,  which,  was  one  of  the  names  assumed  by  the  new  separatists, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  to  interpret  or  to  dis- 
pense with  the  letter  of  their  rule ;  they  maintained  that  they  them- 
selves were  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  that  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
the  Roman  Communion  were  no  longer  true  bishops  or  priests  ;  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  the  beast  or  harlot  of 
the  Apocalypse.  They  asserted  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  was  an  imperfect  and  temporary  dispensation,  like  that  of 
Moses,  that  St.  Francis  was  the  inspired  founder  of  a  new  and  more 
glorious  Gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world  by  the 
mendicant  friars  of  his  order,  and  which  was  destined  to  endure  for 
ever." — pp.  31 — 34. 

In  maintaining  these  views  concerning  the  Roman  communion, 
the  spiritual  Franciscans  were  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Florensian  order 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  warm  supporter  of  the 
Popedom,  and  the  friend  of  Popes  Luciau,  Urban,  and  Clement, 
and  eventually  a  canonized  saint.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  a  system  of  prophetical  interpretation,  to 
which  much  attention  has  been  lately  drawn.  Its  effect  upon 
the  Franciscan  party  will  be  seen  by  enumerating  some  out  of 
the  twenty  heresies  charged  upon  Olivi,  or  Peter  John,  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  writers,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Olivi  taught, 
according  to  Eymericus,  that  "  the  rule  of  the  Minor  Friars,  put 
forth  by  St.  Francis,  is  truly  and  properly  that  Evangelical  rule 
which  Christ  observed  in  His  own  person,  enjoined  on  the  Apos- 
tles, and  caused  to  be  written  in  His  Gospels ;  that,  as  the 
Synagogue  was  propagated  from  twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Gentiles  from  twelve  Apostles,  so  the  last  Church 
of  the  remnant  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  to  be  propagated  by 
means  of  twelve  Evangelical  men ;  whence  St.  Francis  had 
twelve  sons  and  associates,  through  whom  and  in  whom  was 
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founded  aod  begun  the  EvaogeUcal  order;  tbat  the  angel  Francis 
will  perceive  himself  to  prosper  not  so  much  in  the  carnal 
Church  of  the  Latins,  as  in  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Tartars,  aod, 
at  length,  the  Jews ;  that  that  Church,  which  we  call  the  uDiver- 
sal  Church  Catholic  militant,  is  a*  carnal  Church,  Babjion,  the 
great  harlot  corrupting  herself  and  all  the  nations  subjected 
to  her  with  foul  carnalities  and  Simoniacal  lusts,  and  earthly 
glory  of  this  world ;  that  the  Roman  Church  is  that  woman, 
the  great  harlot,  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  once  was 
in  the  state  of  paganism,  and  afterwards  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
which  now  in  many  ways  has  committed  fornication  with  this 
world."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  Fran- 
ciscans, and,  considering  how  much  more  it  is  to  the  purpose 
of  our  Ultra-Protestant  brethren  than  that  of  either  Albigenses 
or  Waldenses,  we  do  wonder  that  Bishop  Newton  does  not  in- 
clude them  among  the  witnesses,  "  Protestants  before  even  the 
name  came  into  use,"  who  he  conceives  have  been  raised  up 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  Our  Saviour,'^  he  says,  "  sent 
forth  His  disciples  two  and  two,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  principal  reformers  have  usually  appeared  in  pairs,  as  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  Cranmer  and  Ridley."  Why  should  not 
Peter  John  Olivi  pair  with  the  Abbot  Joachim  ?  Yet,  ungrate* 
ful  towards  those  who  were  the  first  inventors  and  propagators 
of  the  view  adopted  by  himself,  he  presently  puts  forward  these 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  again,  sects  which  controverted  with 
each  other,  one  orthodox,  the  other  heretical,  the  one  akin  to  the 
Begging  Friars,  the  other  of  the  stock  of  the  Manichees,  as  **  the 
true  witnesses,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  Protestants  of  that  age/' 

Surely  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Dr.  Todd  asks,  "  Are  these 
the  expositors  from  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  receive  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  ?"  and  ''whose  bare  assertion 
that  their  enemies  are  the  Antichrist,  is  to  be  received  as  itself 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  a  proof  that '  the  time  of  the  end' 
is  arrived  ?" — p.  34.  "  These  sects,"  he  observes  elsewhere, 
*^  were  for  the  most  part  corrupt  in  doctrine,  or  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious in  their  practice ;  and  . .  .  their  denunciations  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  the  Babylon  of  Prophecy  were  the  offspring 
of  a  spirit  very  different  indeed  from  that  in  which  we  should  seek 
for  the  true  interpretation  of  a  book,  of  which  it  is  written,  'Blessed 
is  he  that  readetb,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  that  are  written  therein^  " — p,  497. 

''  Our  Protestant  forefathers"  then,  as  these  unhappy  misbe- 
lievers have,  we  believe,  with  a  boldness  which  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  applaud  or  reprobate  sometimes  been  called,  do  not 
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themselves  shed  much  lustre  upon  the  doctrine  which  they  ori- 
ginated.    However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  modem  witnesses 
to  it  are  of  a  much  more  respectable  cast ;  and  its  maintainers 
^vill  not  be  slow  probably  in  urging  this  circumstance  upon  our 
attention,  as  a  set-off  against  the  disreputable  nature  of  its  origin* 
Xhe  Protestant  world,  it  may  be  said,  contains  in  it  multitudes  of 
that  high  character  and  intellectual  calibrci  so  learned,  so  acute, 
90  profound,  and  so  honest,  that  nothing  can  stand  against  the 
testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  truth  of  the  views  of  prophecy 
which  the  Albigenses  or  the  Franciscans  began.     This  then  is 
the  next  point  to  which  our  attention  is  naturally  called;  and 
here,  though  we  are  far  of  course  from  presuming  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  the  qualities  of  mind  which  Protestant  expositors 
have  possessed,  to  do  which  would  be  the  extreme  of  arrogance 
and  ignorance,  yet  so  far  is  quite  clear,  that  this  is  a  case  which 
has  put  their  learning,  acuteness,  and  other  endowments,  sorely 
to  task ;  for  a  very  little  examination  of  the  matter  will  show  that 
they  have  made  some  most  considerable  slips  in  their  treatment 
of  it.     This  is  a  most  important  circumstance  in  an  inquiry  in 
which  so  much  reliance  must  be  placed  by  students  upon  their 
teacher.      There  is  no  department  of  theology  in  which  common 
persons  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  an  author  than  that  of  prophe- 
tical interpretation.     Creeds  are  restraints  upon  writers,  and  safe^ 
guards  to  readers,  in  points  of  doctrines ;  moral  sense  in  questions 
of  duty ;  the  text  of  Scripture  itself  in  exposition ;  the  exist- 
ing form  and  establishment  of  religion  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
polity ;  but  who  shall  warrant,  and  who  shall  verify,  discussions 
which  embrace  on  the  one  hand  the  wide  range  of  history,  and 
necessarily  plunge  on  the  other  into  the  subtleties  of  allegory  and 
poetry,  which  profess  to  connect  and  adjust  a  field  so  fertile  in 
facts  with  a  page  so  recondite  in  its  character,  and  that  upon  no 
principles  but  such  as  approve  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  interpreter  ?     What  a  temptation  is  there  under  such 
circumstances  for  unconscious  practising  upon  the  inspired  text, 
or  unconscious  management  of  the  historical  materials  ?     The  re- 
lative importance  of  events,  their  aspect  and  meaning,  the  proba- 
bility of  their  having  occurred,  the  value  of  the  particular  testimony 
produced,  the  force  of  words,  the  arrangement  of  dates,  these  are 
but  a  few  out  of  the  many  matters  in  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  private  judgment  is  almost  excluded,  and  the  dictum  of  the 
teacher  must  be  received  as  law.     When  then  we  meet  with  grave 
and  obvious  instances  of  misrepresentation  in  the  statements  of 
certain  writers  upon  Prophecy,  and  these  same  repeated  from 
writer  to  writer,  strong  suspicion  is  thrown  at  once  over  all  such 
expositions,  which  for  what  we  know  are  not  better  founded  than 
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those  of  which  we  so  plainly  discern  the  unfairness  and  fallacious- 
ness. They  are  discovered  to  have  taken  points  for  granted  which 
they  had  better  have  examined  for  themselves,  and  which  turn  out 
to  be  mistakes,  and  that  in  matters  of  a  very  sacred' character, 
and  involving  conclusions  most  awful  towards  a  great  part  of  the 
Christian  world.     Now  Mr.  Maitland,  who  is  one  of  the  few 

fersons  who  have  undertaken  to  sift  the  facts  on  which  the  Ultra- 
Votestant  interpreters  of  the  Prophecies  rely,  has  at  once  brought 
to  light  so  many  strange  mistakes  on  the  subject,  as  to  make  a 
candid  reader  very  suspicious,  or  rather,  utterly  incredulous,  of 
all  allegations  made  on  the  mere  authority  of  these  writers. 

What  can  be  thought  of  the  zealous  Mr.  Macneile,  for  instance, 
who  has  been  taught  by  Bishop  Hurd  to  select  for  a  motto  to  a 
sermon,  which  he  publishes  under  the  name  of  "  Antichrist,"  a 
passage  from  St.  Bernard,  as  if  in  reprobation  of  the  Papacy,  to 
the  effect  that  ^'  that  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  is  given  a 
mouth  speaking  blasphemies,  occupies  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  a 
lion  ready  for  the  prey  ?*'  whereas  it  turns  out  that  St.  Bernard  is 
not  speaking  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  Antipope  ;  is  defending  the 
Pope  against  the  Antipope  Peter  Leo,  whose  name  he  is  alludiug 
to  when  he  compares  him  to  a  lion,  and  whose  conduct  he  denotes 
by  the|  word  occupat,  which  does  not  mean  "  occupies,^*  but  **  seizes^ 
or  "wsi/rps." 

A  second  instance  occurs  in  the  colour  put  upon  the  words  of 
Abbot  Joachim  by  Bishops  Hurd  and  Newton,  Mr.  Macneile 
and  Mr.  Irving,  to  which  Dr.  Todd  refers  in  his  notes,  and 
Mr.  Burgh  also  in  his  excellent  sermon  on  Antichrist.  These 
four  writers  either  distinctly  state  or  imply  that  the  Abbot  Joachim 
interpreted  of  the  Pope  the  passage  in  £  Thess.  ii.,  or  even  the 
text  about  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereas  he  does  but  say 
that  "  Antichrist  is  born  in  Rome,  and  will  be  elevated  to  the 
Apostolic  See ;"  and  that,  as  his  system  of  prophecy  proves  him 
to  mean,  by  a  usurpation,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope,  whose 
power  was  specified  as  being  the  highest  any  one  could  aim  at. 

Another  misstatement  which  might  be  mentioned,  not  so  violent, 
but  quite  as  real,  is  the  common  assertion  that  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  asserted  that  whoever  claimed  to  be  Universal  Bishop  was 
Antichrist;  a  statement  which,  even  when  made  true  in  the  letter, 
conveys  a  very  incorrect  opinion  of  his  meaning  to  an  unlearned 
reader.  St.  Gregory  says,  that  "  whosoever  adopts  or  desires  the 
title  of  Universal  Priest  is  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist;"  by  which 
he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  Antichrist  will  be  an  Universal 
Bishop,  that  is,  the  Pope,  as  Protestants  suppose,  but  that  the 
affectation  of  supremacy  is  the  presage  of  some  vast  evils  near  to 
come,  even  of  the  reign  of  the  expected  Antichrist.    The  ancieDts, 
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ever  looking  out  as  they  were  for  the  end  of  all  things,  and  know- 
ing that  the  coming  of  Antichrist  was  to  be  its  immediate  sign, 
as  the  apostle  had  determined,  were  led  to  discern  in  every  se- 
rious evil  which  happened  to  the  Church  tokens  of  the  coming 
woe^  and  called  them  "  forerunners  of  Antichrist ;"  as  we  might 
speak  of  *'  crimes  which  call  down  judgment/'  or  *'  are  evidence 
of  divine  wrath."  Instead  of  speaking  of  *'  crying  sins/'  they 
spoke  of  **  forerunners  of  Antichrist/'  Thus  Tertullian,  St. 
Dionysius,  and  St.  Cyprian^  consider  the  heathen  persecution  as 
the  token  of  Antichrist.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Athana- 
sius^  call  the  Arian  disturbances  *'  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist;" 
as  do  also  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Hilary.  St.  Leo  in  one 
place  calls  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  ''  forerunners  of  Antichrist ;" 
in  another,  persons  who  resist  what  the  Church  has  once  settled, 
or  who  oppose  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Anastatius  speaks  of  the  ten 
faorns  of  the  Monophysite  heresy.  And  at  a  later  period,  Theodo- 
rus  Studites,  writing  against  the  Iconoclasts,  considers  their  pro- 
ceedings *^  the  apostasy  which  must  first  come,  the  invasion  of 
Antichrist/'  Pope  Gregory  then  meant  doubtless,  in  the  words 
in  question,  to  denounce  a  great  evil,  but  is  in  no  respect  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Protestant  doctrine  concerning  Antichrist,  unless 
indeed  we  are  willing  to  say  that  St.  Athanasius  considered  Arius 
to  be  Antichrist,  or  St.  Leo  Eutyches. 

Again,  to  take  another  instance :  Bishop  Newton  states  that  the 
Pope  "  is  styled  and  pleased  to  be  styled  our  Lord  God  the  Pope/' 
— Dissert.  22,  Now  the  state  of  the  case,  as  Mr.  Maitland  has 
elicited  it,  seems  at  greatest  disadvantage  to  be  this :  that  the 
words  occurred  in  a  gloss  of  a  canonist  named  Zenzelius,  in  one  or 
more  than  one  edition  of  the  Decretals ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Pope^s 
words  were  to  be  obeyed,  because  {as  all  law,  civil  inclusive)  they 
were  the  decision  of  God  ;  that  in  other  editions  they  did  not  oc- 
cur; and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  erased  from 
that  in  which  they  did  occur ;  while  it  is  certain  that  from  ancient 
times  the  title  Deus  has  been  applied  to  bishops,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  text  quoted  by  our  Lord,  **  I  said  ye  are  Gods."  Now  we 
repeat,  what  we  have  said  before,  our  object  is  not  to  defend  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  must  look  about  them  for  themselves,  but 
to  inquire  how  facts  lie.  After  such  a  result  of  the  inquiry  in 
this  particular  case,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Edgar,  who  (in  his  Varieties  of  Popery,  p.  131,  ed.  2,)  says — 

•'  A  fourth  variety,  on  this  subject,  makes  the  Pope  superior  to  God. 
Equality  with  the  Almighty,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  have 
satiated  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff,  and  satisfied  the  sycophancy  of  bis 
minions.     But  this  was  not  the  giddiest  step  in  the  scale  of  blasphemy* 
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The  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  tbe  Creator  has  been  boUh/  and  MnkUsk^ 
ingltf  maintaitttd  by  pontiffs,  theologians,  canonists,  and  coundls." 

One  other  misrepresentation  we  will  notice  in  addition,  and  on 
a  collateral  point,  rather  than  others  which  might  be  taken  in  tbe 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  for  variety's  sake.  We  mean  the  ca- 
lumny which  was  published  against  St.  Eligius,  and  which  a 
periodical  exposed  some  years  since.  First  Mosheim,  and  after 
him  Robertson,  Jortin,  and  White  in  his  Banipton  Lectures,  all 
refer  to  a  certain  sermon  of  this  saint,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Noyon  in  the  seventh  century.  This  sermon  they  bring  in  proof 
of  the  doctrinal  corruptions  of  that  period ;  to  show,  in  Robert- 
son's words,  that  '^  the  Christian  religion  had  degenerated  into  an 
illiberal  superstition  ;"  and  that,  ^'  instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity 
and  virtue,**  the  barbarous  converts  to  the  Gospel  **  imagined  that 
they  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty  by  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  external  ceremonies J^  "  Religion,"  he  adds,  •*  according  to  their 
conception  of  it,  comprehends  nothing  eke**  Then  he  appeals  to 
the  sermon  of  St.  Eloy,  or  Eligius,  in  confirmation ;  and,  copying 
Mosheim,  represents  him  as  saying  that  '^  he  is  a  good  Christian" 
who  frequents  church,  makes  offerings  and  pays  tithes,  lives 
chastely  before  festivals,  uses  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  im- 
plores the  patronage  of  saints,  and  can  say  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, '*  Give  to  me,  Lord,  for  1  have  given  to  Thee."  On  this 
Maclaine,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  whom  Robertson  quotes 
approvingly,  says, ''  We  see  h^re  a  large  and  ample  description  of 
a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
love  of  God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of 
justice,  benevolence,  and  charity  towards  men.''  In  like  manner 
Jortin  says,  '*  As  to  true  religion,  here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
it,  as  it  is  drawn  up  for  us  by  Eligius,  one  of  the  principal  saints 
of  that  age."  White,  too,  observes  that  ''no  representation  can 
convey  stronger  ideas  of  the  melancholy  state  of  religion  in  the 
seventh  century  than"  this  same  description.  Now  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  above  clauses,  which  are  set  down  by  these  writers 
as  the  substance  of  St.  Eligius's  description,  are  but  a  few  scattered 
bits  of  a  long  series  of  details  which  make  up  his  picture  of  a 
Christian;  that  he  distinctly  denounces  thieving,  false  witness, 
lying,  adultery,  hatred,  revenge,  discord ;  and  exhorts  to  loving  all 
men  as  oneself,  praying  for  enemies,  and  making  peace  ? 

"  He  who  will  be  a  true  Christian,"  be  coptinuei,  '^  must  needs  keq) 
these  commandments  3  because  if  he  does  not  keep  them^  he  deceioes 
himself.  He  therefore  is  a  good  Christian  who  puts  faith  in  no  charms 
or  diabolical  inventions,  but  places  all  his  hope  in  Chiist  alone ;  who  re- 
ceives strangers  with  joy,  even  as  if  it  were  Christ  himself;  who,  accord- 
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isg  to  his  meMiSy  gives  alms  to  tbe  pooi^ ;  who  has  not  a  false  balance 
or  deceitful  weights.  He  who  is  such  a  one  is  without  doubt  a  true 
Christian,  and  Christ  dwelleth  in  him,  who  hath  said, '  I  and  the  Father 
will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  him,'  &c." 

These  are  portions  of  a  sermon  which  four  distinguiabed  writers 
exhibit  as  a  specimen  of  formality  and  superstition. 

Now  it  may  readily  be  granted  that  some  of  these  writers  are  not 
possessed  of  that  seriousness  and  earnestness  of  nund  which  entitles 
them  to  our  respect ;  but  when  we  consider  tbe  character  of  others, 
of  Mr.  Macneile  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Irving,  or  others  who  might 
be  namedi  it  is  quite  plain  that  evidences  of  no  common,  or  rather 
▼ery  uncommon,  candour,  impartiality,  and  calmness  may  fairly 
be  required,  before  we  venture  to  resign  ourselves  to  an  interpr^ 
ter  of  prophecy,  who,  from  his  particular  creed  or  other  cause,  is 
under  any  special  temptation  (unconsciously)  to  distort  facts,  and 
to  wrest  or  explain  away  the  Scripture  text.  If  men  so  eminent, 
so  religious,  as  some  of  those  who  might  be  named,  have  not  come 
put  of  this  temptation  unscathed,  who  can  hope  to  escape  it  ?  none 
surely  but  those  rare  specimens  of  evangelical  sanctity,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  heaiveDS,  like  stars,  each  in  his  turn ;  none 
but  saints  and  doctors,  and  confessors,  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  well^digested  learning,  whose  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth 
prove  their  sincerity,  and  whose  mortified  lives  are  the  warrant  for 
their  illumination.  All  of  us  indeed  may  edify  each  other,  as  in 
doctrine  and  precept,  so  in  interpretation  of  prophecy ;  viz.  by 
transmitting  what  we  have  received  from  tbe  Church,  or  by  illus- 
trating what  is  on  tbe  surface  of  Scripture,  or  by  refuting  extra- 
vagances. But  we  are  speaking  of  new  or  further  interpreta- 
tions, whether  of  the  sacred  text  or  of  the  world's  history :  and 
not  at  all  denying  that  there  is  room  for  these,  not  at  all  denying 
that  tbe  new  may  surpass  the  old,  not  denying  their  desirableness, 
yet  we  repeat  that  no  ordinary  man  can  undertake  to  enunciate 
them,  no  man  can  command  our  assent,  unless  he  has  some 
portions  of  that  spirit  which  inspired  the  prophecy  itself.  And  if 
this  be  true  generally,  what  an  uncommon  man  must  he  be 
who  is  to  be  our  guide  in  unchurching  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  ? 

No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  detect  a  number  of  feelings  and 
principles  which  may  occur  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  sensible 
and  amiable,  or  even  deep  men,  to  whom  no  one  would  impute 
that  carnal  political  spirit,  or  that  bitter  fanaticism,  or  that  scoffing 
tone  of  mind,  each  of  which  has  in  its  turn  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  go  no  further,  even  a 
dutiful  temper  will  lead  a  writer  to  say  what  others  of  hi^  own 
party,  school,  or  sect  have  said  before  him.  He  takes  for  granted 
their  statements,  which  he  has  heard  from  his  youth,  and  repeats 
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them.  He  has  not  thrown  bis  tnind  upon  the  subject  he  ha» 
not  examined  it  for  himself;  hence  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to 
doubt  what  he  has  been  taught.  Endowments,  too,  have  been 
provided  for  the  inculcation  of  a  particular  view  of  Prophecy ;  and 
a  writer  may  be  exercising  his  thoughts  under  them,  and  thereby  be 
led  to  say  out  what  he  had  hitherto  but  passively  held,  and  would 
never  otherwise  have  put  into  words,  though  he  might  profess  to 
hold  it.  The  Warburton  Lectures,  it  is  well  known,  were  founded 
as  the  words  run,  *^  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in  ge- 
neraly  and  of  the  Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of 
the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  relate  to 
the  Christian  Church,  especially  to  the  apostasy  of  Papal  Rome^^ 
It  is  only  surprising  that  such  a  foundation  has  not  done  more  for 
its  object. .  In  matter  of  fact,  after  three  lecturers  had  passed  in 
succession,  a  fourth  could  not  be  found,  and  for  some  time  there 
was  a  suspension  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Davison  has  but  one  dis- 
course on  the  subject,  and  an  able  and  respected  writer,  whose 
Lectures  have  just  appeared,  does  not  bestow  upon  us  even  one; 
Again,  venerated  writers  have  been  stirred  up  to  speak  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  as  Antichrist,  from  the  fierce  persecuting 
spirit  which  these  bishops  have  so  often  evidenced.  Men  who 
are  smarting  under  injuries  inflicted,  will  naturally  view  their  tor- 
menter  in  the  least  favourable  light.  It  was  persecution  which 
led  the  Waldenses  to  call  Rome  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon ;  and 
it  has  been  persecution,  or  the  fear  of  it,  which  has  led  much 
better  and  more  learned  men  of  modem  times  to  call  the  Pope 
Antichrist.  Moreover,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  Protestants  will  ever  feel  a  strong  temptation  to  this  view, 
by  the  ease  with  which  it  disposes  of  the  plausible  and  apparently 
cogent  proofs  with  which  Rome  fights  her  battles.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  Roman  theory  is  in  the  abstract  most  exceedingly 
specious  and  persuasive;  nor  can  it  be  refuted  without  consider- 
able labour  and  learning,  and  an  appeal  to  principles  which  are 
not  felt  as  axioms  by  ordinary  minds,  and  are  deficient  in  prac- 
tical persuasiveness.  The  problem  then  which  lies  before  the  Pro- 
testant controversialist  is,  to  find  some  popular  answer  to  popular 
and  intelligible  pretensions,  and  the  position  that  Papal  Rome 
is  Babylon  is  the  "wherefore"  to  the  *' why," — a  brief,  clear,  strong 
and  simple  refutation  of  them.  If  once  we  assume  that  the  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  then  all  the  apparent  evidences  in  favour  of  Rome 
only  become  the  more  convmcing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
assumption  with  which  we  start.  Antichrist  doubtless  is  to 
deceive  many ;  he  is  to  bring  with  him  a  plausible  doctrine;  he 
is  to  be  very  like  the  truth.  Universality,  antiquity,  pretence  to 
miraculous  power,  sanctity,  all  the  notes  of  the  Church  become 
but  symptomatic  of  its  being  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.     Is  it  far 
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spreading  ? — The  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  be  over  the  earth.  Is 
it  ancient  ? — The  mystery  doth  already  work,  from  the  Apostles' 
time  downwards.  Does  it  profess  the  power  of  doing  miracles  ? — 
Antichrist  is  to  come  with  '^  lying  wonders."  Is  it  in  appearance 
holy  ? — Antichrist  is  to  be  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light.  Has  it  all  these  and  much  more  of  cumulative  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  divine  origin  ?  it  is  a  mystery  of  iniquity.  Excel- 
lently speaks  Mr.  Macneile,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Burgh, — 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult,  without  giving  rise  to  misapprehension  or 
misconstruction,  to  contend  against  the  chamelion  shifting  of  its  hypo- 
critical professions.  It  professes  truth,  while  it  circulates  falsehood. 
It  professes  faith,  while  it  cultivates  sight.  It  professes  spiritual  wor- 
ship, while  it  practises  gross  idolatry.  It  professes  charity,  while  it  is 
based  on  intolerance.  It  professes  purity,  while  it  encourages  sin. 
With  an  oily  tongue  it  professes  Christ,  while  in  the  depth  of  an  un- 
sanctified  heart  it  is  Antichrist." — Antichr,  p.  340. 

Again  the  Protestant  polemic  is  harassed  with  questions  about 
the  duty  of  *'  hearing  the  Church/'  about  preserving  unity,  about 
the  patriarchal  authority,  episcopal  grace,  long  and  unbroken  tradi- 
tion, and  the  weight  of  synodal  decisions.  We  do  not  say  the 
claims  of  Rome  on  these  various  grounds  may  not  be  separately 
and  satisfactorily  treated,  but  that  such  answers  in  detail  must  be 
abstruse,  circuitous,  and  ineffective ;  but  when  the  simple  prin- 
ciple is  once  mastered  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  in  the  controversy.  It  answers  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility  in  the  Roman  system.  A  bold,  forcible,  deci- 
sive argument  is  taken,  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  it  is 
a  tactic  which  puts  an  end  to  skirmishing,  manoeuvring  and  desul- 
tory warfare.  A  Church  can  have  no  rights  which  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Church.  Thus  surely  it  was  that  Luther  made  progress, 
not  by  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  not  by  reasonings  on  the  nature  of 
the  case,  not  by  elaborate  deductions  from  Scripture,  but  by 
positions  venturous,  striking,  stamped  with  originality,  and  suited 
even  to  the  ignorant, — that  we  are  justified  by  the  sole  instru- 
mentality of  faith,  that  our  best  works  are  sins,  that  assurance 
is  possession,  and,  among  these,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist. 
The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  warfare  is  pointed  out  with  much 
naivetiy  and  not  less  truth,  by  a  controversialist,  who,  however, 
ia  too  little  of  a  gentleman  to  be  mentioned  by  name. 

*•  There  are  two  modes  of  viewing  Popery,"  he  observes,  as  his  words 
occur  in  a  periodical,  '*  1st.  As  a  gigantic  system  of  evil  foretold  in 
Scripture,  essentially  satanic  in  its  origin,  distingaished  by  a  variety  of 
errors,  and  called  '  Xbe  Apostasy  of  the  latter  times  >'  2ndly.  As  a 
church  infected  by  various  errors,  but  not  the  apostasy  foretold,  its  errors 
being,  however,  demonstrable  from  Scripture.    On  these  two  modes  of 
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viewing  Popery,  there  are  grounded  two  different  methods  of  attackoDg 
it.  Id  the  first  case  t^  is  attacked  bodily,  if  I  may  so  speak.  It  is  identified 
as  a  system,  from  its  corporate  characteristics,  with  the  apostasy,  or  Baby- 
lon of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  its  errors  and  corruptions  are  brought  for- 
ward as  illustrations  of  this  truth,  and  so  strong  confirmatory  reasons^ 
on  account  of  which  we  should  obey  the  mandate  issued  by  God  him- 
self, namely,  '  Come  out  of  her,  my  people.'  In  the  second  case,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  system  of  Popery,  or  rather,  I  should  say  perhaps, 
the  Popish  Church,  the  assailant  exposes  the  errors  which  it  holds^  and 
the  content  becomes  one  simply  about  doctrines,  maintained  too,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere,  by  the  Protestant  advocate,  tinder  circumstances  very 
disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  truth" 

«  This  writer  certainly  puts  the  advantage  of  calling  Christian 
Rome  Babylon,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

But  more  may  be  said  on  this  subject ;  we  just  now  hinted  that 
mere  honesty^  and  impartiality,  and  talent,  are  not  enough  for 
an  interpreter  of  these  awful  prophecies,  but  some  qualities 
are  necessary  more  akin  to  those  possessed  by  the  inspired  writers 
themselves.  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  the  three  prophets 
of  the  last  days,  are  also  saints.  We  do  not  see  what  good  could 
come  to  theology  from  the  Manichees  or  the  Fratricelli  of  the 
middle  ages ;  no,  nor  in  later  times  from  attendants  on  Walpole 
or  Pelham,  or  frequenters  of  the  back  stairs  at  St.  James's. 
Mere  decency  of  life  is  not  a  candle  bright  enough  to  read  withal 
holy  apostles  or  the  man  greatly  beloved ;  and  much  more  when 
the  matter  taken  in  hand,  is  no  less  than  that  of  unchurching 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  A  man  must  be  almost  an  angel 
to  stand  forth  to  teach  us  that  the  great  multitude  of  Chris* 
tian  bishops  are  children  of  the  devil.  And  if  he  is  not  an  angel. 
Scripture  gives  us  but  one  other  type  of  an  "  accuser  of  the 
brethren."  Who,  indeed,  but  the  like  of  ascetic  Daniel,  much 
suffering  Paul,  and  contemplative  John,  will  suffice  to  establish 
the  paradox  that  Borromeo  sucked  the  breast  of  Babylon,  and  that 
Pascal  died  in  her  arms  ?  Now,  let  a  candid  Protestant  decide ; 
is  he  prepared  to  match  Warburton,  Newton,  or  Hurd,  against, 
we  will  not  say  these  saints  of  Scripture,  but  even  agamst  the 
saints  of  degenerate  Rome?  Is  he  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  such  men  as  have  been  named,  with  nothing  better  than 
Newton  for  our  saint,  doctor,  bishop  and  confessor?  What 
is  there  to  command  respect  in  Newton's  life  and  character, 
what  to  conmiand  confidence  in  his  intellectual  or  moral  illumi- 
nation ? 

Now  we  are  going  to  commit,  what  may  seem  an  invidious  act, 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  life  of  a  respectable  and  amiable  man. 
His  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  however,  are  the  source, 
we  suppose,  of  the  great  mass  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Anti- 
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christ,  now  afloat  among  us,  as  far  as  men  have  an  opinion ;  and 
if  we  venture  to  speak  hardly  against  him,  it  is  only  to  prevent 
his  being  believed  when  he  speaks  hardly  of  his  betters.  His 
work  on  its  first  appearance  went  through  six  large  editions  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years^  and  was  translated  into  German  and 
Danish.  Its  influence  has  undoubtedly  been  great :  let  us  then 
see  what  its  author  was  worth ;  aud  this  we  are  enabled  to  do 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  also  bequeathed  to  the  world 
an  Autobiography,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  written  with  a 
winning  gentleness  and  calmness,  but  some  extracts  will  soon 
decide  for  us,  whether  he  had  much  of  insight  into  the  spiritual 
world.  Surely  an  author  who  charged  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom with  satanical  error,  has  no  right  to  complain  of  being  con- 
victed out  of  his  own  mouth  of  a  secular  spirit. 

"  Id  the  first  year  of  the  king's  reign/'  be  says,  '*  there  was  a  re- 
markable moriality  among  the  great  bishops :  Hoadly,  of  Winchester, 
who  died  April  \7  ',  Sherlock,  of  London,  who  died  July  18  ;  and  Gil- 
bert, of  York,  who  died  August  9,  all  iu  the  year  1761.  Dr.  Newton" 
[this  is  the  writer  himself]  "  had  the  honour  of  being  in  some  measure 
known  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  having  baptized  one  or  two  of  bis  children, 
and  having  sometimes  met  bim  at  Leicester  House,  when  as  chaplain 
he  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  had  also 
presented  to  him  the  three  volumes  of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
having  obtained  the  favour  of  his  lordship  to  present  them  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  Lord  Bute  told  a  noble 
lord,  a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  Newton's,  that  he  iixnUd  certainly  be  the 
mew  bishopf  and  would  be  obliged  to  no  minister  for  bis  promotion  :  it 
was  entirely  the  doing  of  the  king  himself  and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
When  Archbishop  Gilbert  died,  he  was  with  bim  in  the  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  wrote  immediately  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Bute  of  that  event.  The  duke,  among  other  things,  said  in  answer, 
'  I  can  with  great  truth  say,  that  I  hope  you  will  fill  one  of  the  vacant 
sees,  and  I  cau  with  as  much  truth  tell  you,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it,  for  I  have  very  good  reason  to  think  that  his  Majesty  had  thoughts 
of  you  upon  the  vacancy  which  would  be  occasioned  by  that  of  London,  &c. 
....  He  had  been  so  long  used  to  shuffle  and  cut  the  cards,  that  he 
well  knew  how  to  pack  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  honours" 
[for  instance,  tbe  see  of  London]  *'  dealt  to  his  particular  friends ;  and  on 
the  day  when  they  were  all  appointed  to  kiss  tbe  king's  band,  Drummond 
for  York,  Hayter  for  London,  Thomas  for  Salisbury,  Yonge  for  Nor- 
wich, and  Green  for  Lincoln,  Newton,  who  was  to  succeed  Yonge  in 
the  bishoprick  of  Bristol  and  residentiateship  of  St.  Paul's,  had  no 
notice  sent  him  from  the  office  as  the  rest  had  ;  so  much  less  regard  was 
paid  to  the  king's  nomination  than  to  the  minister's.  He  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  ought  to  go  to  court,  but  being  persuaded  to  go^  he 
met  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle  upon  the  great  stairs,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  was  in  the  right,  whether  he  was  come  for  any  good  pur- 
pose.    Aye,  aye,  said  the  duke,  you  are  right,  go  on  and  prosper;  and 
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the  same  was  confinned  to  him  above  stairs  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who 

then  Lord  Bute's  secretary The  Bishop  of  Bristol"  [himself] 

"was  no  great  gainer  by  his  frefermaU  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  give  ap  the 
prebend  of  Westminster,  the  preoentorship  of  York,  the  kcturesfaip  of 
St.  George's  Hanover  Sqaare,  and  the  genteel  office  of  sub-almooer  (!) 
but,  however,  he  was  rather  better  pleas^  with  his  little  bishoprkk  and 
the  residentiarisbip  of  St.  Paul's,  than  he  would  have  been  with  tbe 
large  and  extensive  and  laborious  diocese  of  Lincoln,  for  which  bis 
friend  was  in  all  respects  much  better  qualified.  St.  PauTs  had  aboays 
been  the  object  of  his  wish,  and  he  used  to  say  that  if  be  could  get  into 
Amen  Corner,  he  should  anioe  at  the  end  of  his  prayers.  *  Hoc  erat  in 
TOtis,'  but '  Dii  melius  fccere.*" — !*/«,  p.  1 12 — 1 15. 

Or  take  another  anecdote  of  an  earlier  date : — 

"  When  he  waited  upon  the  archbishop"  (Gilbert)  '*at  Kew,  his  graoe 
further  informed  biro,  that  among  other  things  the  king  had  said,  that, 
though  he  had  no  reason  to  Jind  fault  with  the  length  of  Dr.  Newton's 
sermons,  yet,  as  he  would  now  preach  oftener  before  him,  he  miiat 
desire  that  he  would  be  particularly  short,  especially  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals, for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  if  the  sermon  was  long  he  was  in 
danger  of  falling  asleep  and  catching  cold,  and  it  would  fatigae  him  too 
much,  especially  on  those  days  when  he  was  afterwards  to  come  down 
into  the  chapel  to  receive  the  Sacrament.  The  doctor"  (himself)  ''bail 
before  taken  care  in  his  sermons  at  court  to  come  within  the  compMt  of 
twenty  minutes,  but  after  this,  especially  on  the  great  festivals^  be 
never  exceeded  fifteen,  so  that  the  king  sometimes  said  to  the  derk  of 
the  closet,  a  short  good  sermon.  But  Archbishop  Gilbert's  flavours  did 
not  stop  here.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  not  a  very  good  patron^  but 
he  gave  him  one  of  the  most  'oahtable  pieces  of  preferment  in  tbe  charch 
of  York,  the  precentorship  which  he  held  till  he  was  promoted  to  a 
bishoprick,  &c.  &c." — p.  104,  105. 

In  a  like  spirit  he  tells  us  of  tbe  mastership  of  the  Charter 
House,  that  Bishop  Benson  and  Dr.  Jortin  used  to  say  that 
there  was  a  certain  time  in  their  lives,  when  of  all  prefennenU 
they  wished  for  it  the  most.^^ — ^p.  32.  Speaking  of  his  own  resi- 
dence in  Lord  Carpenter's  family,  he  says  that,  '^  Here  be"  (that 
is  himself)  '^  stuck  some  time  without  any  promotion  •  •  •  •  be 
waited  often  upon  the  bishop,"  of  Durham,  *^  and  sat  with  hioi 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  and  often  dined  with  him  on  a 
Sunday ;"  and  he  adds  that,  though  the  bishop  continued  in  his  see 
about  twenty  years,  "  yet  in  all  that  time  he  bestowed  no  preferment 
upon  this  young  man,  of  whose  company  he  seemed  so  desirous,*' 
p.  41;  he  says  that  •*  Mrs.  Devenish,  like  a  true  friend^  took 
every  opportunity  of  commeuding  him  to  "  the  Prince  and  Pria* 
cess  of  Wales,^'  and  leaving  a  good  impression  of  his  character, 
which  long  after  was  oi  great  service  to  him,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ground-work  of  his  best  prefermentp'  and  that  she  also  ''fir^t 
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introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bath/'  two  introduc- 
tions which  **  he  ever  esteemed  as  two  of  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances,  the  most  hajypy  incidents  in  all  his  lifeP — p.  45. 
He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  preferred  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Bath,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  before  he  obtained  any 
living,  *'  was  likewise  esteemed  2l  fortunate  Hving,  the  two  former 
rectors.  Dr.  Lisle  and  Dr.  Blandford,  having  been  made  bishops,*' 
pp.  72,  73 ;  that  **  the  bishoprick,  which  of  all  others*'  Dr.  Pearce 
"  mast  desired  was  Peterborough,  but  Providence  saw  Jit  to  dis- 
pose  of  matters  otherwise,  and  sent  him  further  to  a  better 
bishoprick, — to  Bangor." — p.  79.  Moreover,  as  if  to  give  us 
some  further,  yet  not  a  new  view  of  his  character,  he  informs  us 
that  •'as  long  as  Dr.Trebeck  lived.  Dr.  Newton  continued  to  board 
with  his  family,  from  his  old  principle,  of  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  trouble  of  housekeeping;  but  the  breaking  up  of 
the  family  naturally  engaged  him  to  think  seriously  again  of 
matrimony ;  for  he  found  the  study  of  sacred  and  classic  authors 
ill  agreed  with  accounts  of  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills,  and  by 
daily  experience  he  was  convinced  more  and  more  that  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  live  alone  without  an  help  meet  for  him."  **  And 
especially!^  he  continues,  **  when  he  had  some  prospect  of  a 
Hskoprick,  fresh  difficulties  and  troubles  opened  to  his  view,  tnere 
would  be  a  better  table  and  public  days  to  be  kept;  and  he 
plainly  foresaw  that  he  must  either  fall  a  prey  to  servants,  c 
must  look  out  for  some  clever  sensible  woman  to  be  his  wife, 
who  had  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  who  was 
a  prudent  manager,  who  could  do  the  honours  of '  his  table '  in  a 
becoming  manner,  who  had  no  more  taste  and  love  of  pleasure 
than  a  reasonable  woman  should  have,  who  would  be  happier 
in  staying  with  her  husband  at  home,  than  in  perpetually  gadding 
abroad,  would  be  careful  and  tender  of  his  health,  and  in  short 
be  a  iriend  and  companion  of  all  hours." — pp.  110,  111.  He  was 
at  this  time  fifty-seven,  and  "it  was  happy  for  him,"  he  adds, 
*'  that  such  a  woman  was  in  his  eye,"  one  whom  '*  he  had  known 
from  a  fittle  child  in  a  white  frock,  and  had  observed  her  through 
all  the  parts  of  her  life.'* 

Assuredly  there  is  nothing  high  in  all  this ;  of  Newton's  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  amiableness  we  have  no  doubt  at  all ;  but  a 
man  so  idolatrous  of  comfort,  so  liquorish  of  preferment,  whose 
most  fervent  aspiration  apparently  was  that  he  might  ride  in  a 
carriage  and  sleep  on  down,  whose  keenest  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  get  a  second  appointment  without  relinquishing  the  first,  who 
east  a  regretful  look  back  upon  his  dinner  while  he  was  at  supper, 
and  anticipated  his  morning  chocolate   iu  his  evening  muffins, — 
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who  will  say  that  this  is  the  man,  not  merely  to  unchurch,  but  to 
smite,  to  ban^  to  wither  the  whole  Christian  Church  for  manj  cen- 
turies ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  even  in  his  own  day,  if  not,  as 
we  shall  presently  show  to  be  the  case,  indirectly  his  own  branch 
also.  Nay  he  does  not  spare  even  the  Church  of  the  Niceneera, 
for  while  he  maintains  that  the  monks  *'  revived  and  promoted  the 
worship  of  demons,'^  and  either  out  of  credulity  or  for  worse  reasons 
recommended  it  to  the  people  with  all  the  pomp  and  power  of 
their  eloquence  in  their  homilies  and  orations,  he  appeals  to 
"  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers^^  St.  Basil,  St.  Ephraim, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory  Nysseu,  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  being  '^  full  of  this  sort  of  superstition  ;*'  and  he  adds,  "  all  these 
were  monks,  and  most  of  them  bishops  too;  the  monks,  these 
were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  worship  of  the  dead  in 
former  times; — and  who  are  the  great  patrons  and  advocates  of  the 
some  worship  now  ?  Are  not  their  legitimate  successors  and  de- 
scendants, the  monks,  and  priests,  and  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?" — Dissert.  23.  Now  if  this  be  so,  if  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
and  the  rest,  were  but  monks  and  bishops,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
what  was  Thomas  Newton  ?  not  a  monk  certainly,  but  a  bishop, 
and  such  a  bishop  as  felt  thankful  that  his  diocese  did  not  give 
him  much  trouble,  and  so  resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  more 
eminent  dignities.  Is  this  the  man  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Chrysos- 
tom? is  he  the  man  to  be  trusted  rather  than  Chrysostom?  To  which 
of  the  two  do  the  souls  of  men  owe  the  more  ?  which  was  the 
more  zealous  preacher?  which  resisted  luxury  and  mammon  more 
boldly  ?  which  was  more  like  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  royal  court? 
Let  us  know  then  where  we  are  to  find  ourselves  if  we  are  to  in- 
terpret prophecy  on  this  rule ;  will  it  be  pleasant  to  have  ex- 
changed St.  Chrysostom  for  Newton,  or  St.  Basil  for  Warburton? 
is  this  good  company  to  live  and  die  in  ?  Who  would  not  rather 
be  found  even  with  Whitfield  and  Wesley  than  with  ecclesiastics 
whose  life  is  literary  ease  at  the  best,  whose  highest  flights  at- 
tain but  to  Downing  Street  or  the  levee  ? 

We  are  engaged  in  a  very  invidious  task ;  but  still  since  we 
have  begun  it  we  wish  to  go  through  with  it,  by  submitting  to 
the  reader  some  notice  of  certain  persons  whom  Newton's  theory 
cuts  of  from  the  hope  of  salvation.  And  first  let  us  consider  the 
life  and  character  of  that  limb  of  Antichrist,  as  Newton  must 
think  him,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  nephew  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  For  this 
purpose  we  make  use  of  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

'*  When  he  cauie  to  reside  at  Milan  he  voluntarily  resigned  beneBces 
and  estates  to  the  value  of  80,000  crowns  per  annum,  reserving  only  an 
income  of  20,000  crowns. 
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"  The  principality  of  Oria,  which  had  hecome  his  property  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  sold  for  40,000  crowns,  which  he  commanded 
his  almoners  to  distribute  among  the  poor  and  the  hospitals.  When  the 
list  which  the  almoners  showed  him  for  the  distribution  amounted,  by 
mistake,  to  2000  crowns  more,  Borromeo  said  the  mistake  was  too  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  to  be  corrected,  and  the  whole  was  accord- 
ingly distributed  in  one  day. 

"  When  his  brother  died  he  also  caused  all  the  rich  furniture  and 
jewels  of  the  family  to  be  sold,  and  gave  the  price,  which  amounted  to 
30,000  crowns,  to  the  poor.  Several  other  cases  of  charity,  on  an  equally 
large  scale,  might  be  added.  His  chief  almoner  was  ordered  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poor  of  Milan,  of  whom  he  kept  an  exact  list,  200 
crowns  every  month  ^  Borromeo  would  never  permit  any  beggar  to  be 
dismissed  without  some  alms,  whatever  he  was. 

'*  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable  and  liberal  in  entertaining  princes, 
prelates,  and  strangers  of  all  ranks,  but  always  without  dainties  or 
luxury ;  and  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  his  own  ab- 
stemiousness. His  religious  foundations,  repairs  of  churches,  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  seminaries  of  learning,  not  only  at 
Milan  but  at  Bologna,  Rome,  and  many  other  places,  were  on  the  most 
raagniScent  scale  of  liberality. 

**  Borromeo  found  his  diocese  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The  great 
truths  of  salvation  were  little  known  or  understood  ;  and  religious  prac- 
tices were  profaned  by  the  grossest  abuses,  and  disfigured  by  supersti- 
tions. The  sacraments  were  neglected^  the  clergy  seem  scarcely  to 
have  known  how  to  administer  them,  and  were  slothful,  ignorant,  and 
depraved.  The  monasteries  were  full  of  disorders.  Borromeo  instituted 
seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  ;  appointed  a  number  of 
vicars,  or  rural  deans,  who  exercised  a  vigilant  superintendence  over 
every  part  of  his  diocese,  and  held  many  provincial  and  diocesan  synods, 
in  which  the  most  excellent  and  judicious  regulations  were  made  and 
enforced  with  inflexible  firmness.  In  the  course  of  his  proceedings  he 
frequently  encountered  the  most  violent  opposition  from  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  be  corrected.  The  order  of  monks  called  Humiliati  were 
particularly  irritated  by  his  labours  for  their  reform,  and  excited  against 
him  cue  of  their  members,  who  actually  fired  a  musket  at  the  archbishop, 
as  he  was  one  evening  at  prayers  with  his  family,  Borromeo  calmly 
finished  his  prayers,  though  the  ball  had  struck  his  robe  (happily  without 
wounding  him),  and  then,  with  truly  Christian  charity,  forgave  the  as- 
sassin, and  even  solicited  his  pardon.  But  justice  took  its  course,  and 
the  order  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope. 

*'  Borromeo  divided  the  revenue  of  his  see  into  three  parts  ;  one  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  his  household,  another  to  the  poor,  and  a  third 
to  the  repairs  of  churches  :  and  it  was  his  custom  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
vincial councils  the  accounts  of  his  revenues  to  the  last  farthing,  saying 
that  he  was  no  more  than  an  administrator  or  steward.  He  employed 
no  clergy  of  his  own  kindred  in  the  government  of  his  diocese ;  nor 
did  he  resign  to  them  any  of  the  benefices  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him. 
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'*  It  WB8  oDe  of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  converse  with  and  catechise 
the  poor ;  and  he  would  often  visit  them  in  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous parts  of  his  diocese.  On  one  occasion  while  he  was  engaged  in 
his  visitatioUi  the  hishop  of  Ferrara  coming  to  meet  him,  foimd  him 
lying  under  a  fit  of  the  ague  on  a  coarse  bed,  and  in  a  very  poor  cottage. 
Borromeo,  observing  his  surprise,  rejuarked,  '  that  he  was  treated  very 
well,  and  much  better  than  he  deserved.'  During  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  this  excellent  man  encouraged  his  clergy  to  administer  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  he  was  himself  as- 
siduous in  the  performance  of  this  dangerous  duty.  On  this  occasion  be 
sold  all  his  furniture  to  procure  medicine  and  nourishment  for  the  un- 
happy sufferers.  He  was  careful  not  to  lose  a  moment  of  his  time ;  even 
at  table  he  listened  to  some  pious  book,  or  dictated  letters  or  instmctions. 

'*  When  he  fasted  on  bread  and  water,  and  dined  in  private,  he  read 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  his  knees  when  the  Bible  was  before  him. 
After  dinner,  instead  oi  conversing,  he  gave  audience  to  his  rural  deans 
and  clergy.  He  allowed  himself  no  time  for  recreation ;  finding,  in  the 
different  employments  of  his  office,  both  corporal  exercise  and  relaxation 
of  mind  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  health  of 
his  body.  When  he  was  put  in  mind  of  any  fault  he  expressed  the 
most  sincere  gratitude  ;  and  he  gave  a  commission  to  two  prudent  and 
religious  clergy  of  his  household  to  remind  him  of  anything  they  saw 
amiss  in  his  actions  ^  and  he  frequently  requested  the  same  favour  of 
strangers. 

**  He  was  remarkable  for  sincerity ;  it  appeared  in  all  his  words  and 
actions ;  and  his  promises  were  inviolable.  He  delighted  in  prayer,  to 
which  he  gave  a  large  part  of  his  time ;  and  he  never  said  any  prayer 
or  performed  any  religious  office  with  precipitation,  whatever  business 
of  importance  might  be  on  his  hands  or  however  he  might  be  pressed  for 
time.  In  giving  audience  and  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  business  his  conn- 
tenance,  his  modesty,  and  all  his  words,  showed  that  he  was  full  of  the 
recollection  of  God.  His  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  love  of  God  which 
filled  his  heart  gave  to  him  remarkably  the  power  of  exciting  and  encoa- 
raging  others  to  religion.  A  short  address,  even  a  single  word  or  action, 
sometimes  produced  the  most  powerful  effects  in  animating  his  clergy  to 
repentance  and  to  virtue. 

"  This  great  and  good  man  died  in  1584,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age ;  with  the  same  piety  and  sanctity  which  adorned  his  short  but 
admirable  life.* —CAwrcA  History,  p.  226—229. 

Or  what  would  Newton  say  to  that  other  great  saint  whose  life 
Mr.  Palmer  sketches,  St  Francis  de  Sales  i 

'*  In  1594  the  Duke  of  Savoy  having  conquered  Geneva  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Switzerland,  Francis  de  Sales  was  commissioned 
to  preach  in  those  parts  to  the  Reformed.  Impressed,  like  the  rest  of  his 
communion,  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  by 
divine  appointment  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  he  of  course  viewed 
the  Reformed  as  separated  from  the  true  Church,  and  he  laboured  for 
their  conversion  for  several  years.  He  was  much  respected  by  Beza  and 
the  rest  of  the  Reformed  in  Switzerland  5  and  the  excellence  of  bis  own 
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character,  and  the  piety  and  meekness  which  be  always  evinced,  proba- 
bly did  much  more  for  bis  cause  than  any  other  arguments  by  which  it 
was  sustained.  The  plague  at  one  time  raged  violently  in  the  place 
where  he  resided,  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  assisting  the  sick  in 
their  last  moments  by  day  and  night ;  and  he  was  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  pestilence,  which  carried  off  several  of  the  clergy  who  aided  him. 
In  1599  be  became  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Annecy,  with  the  right 
of  succession  to  that  see ;  and  soon  after  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  France, 
where  be  was  received  by  all  ranks  and  classes  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion. He  preached  before  the  king,  who  endeavoured  to  detain  him  in 
France  by  promises  of  a  large  pension  and  of  the  first  vacant  bishopric : 
bat  Francis  de  Sales  declined  all  these  offers,  and  returning  to  the  poor 
bishopric  of  Annecy,  was  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
consecrated  its  pastor  in  1 602.  He  now  laid  down  a  plan  of  life,  to  which 
he  ever  after  rigorously  adhered.  He  resolved  to  wear  no  expensive 
clothing ;  to  have  no  paintings  except  of  a  devotional  character  in  his 
house  i  to  possess  no  splendid  furniture  ;  to  use  no  coach  or  carriage,  but 
make  his  visitations  on  foot.  His  family  was  to  consist  of  two  priests, 
one  to  act  as  his  chaplain,  the  other  to  superintend  his  servants  and  tem- 
poralities \  his  table  to  be  plain  and  frugal.  He  resolved  to  be  present 
at  all  religious  and  devotional  meetings  and  festivab  in  the  churches ;  to 
distribute  abundant  alms  3  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor  in  prison ;  to  rise 
every  day  at  four,  meditate  for  an  hour,  read  private  service,  then  prayers 
with  his  family,  then  to  read  the  Scriptures,  celebrate  the  holy  eucbarist, 
and  afterwards  apply  to  business  till  dinner.  He  then  gave  an  hour  to 
conversation,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  business  and 
prayer.  After  supper  be  read  a  pious  book  to  his  family  for  an  hour ; 
then  prayed  with  them  and  retired  to  his  private  devotions  and  to  rest. 
Such  was  the  general  mode  of  life  of  this  excellent  man. 

'*  Immediately  after  he  became  bishop  he  applied  himself  to  preaching 
and  to  all  the  other  duties  of  his  station.  He  was  very  cautious  in  con- 
ferring holy  orders,  ordaining  but  few  clergy,  and  only  after  a  most 
rigid  examination  of  their  qualifications.  He  was  also  exceedingly  dili- 
gent in  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  by  catechising  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days ;  and  his  personal  labours  in  this  respect  had  a  very 
great  influence  in  persuading  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  follow  so  good 
an  example.  He  still  continued  to  delight  in  preaching  in  small  villages 
and  to  the  poorest  people,  whom  "he  regarded  as  the  special  objects  of 
bis  care.  He  had  a  very  wide  correspondence  on  religious  subjects  ; 
and  composed  several  books  full  of  piety  and  devotion,  but  of  course  not 
altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  of  bis  age  and  communion.  His 
compassion  was  so  excited  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  a  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  that  he  received  him  into  bis  own  family,  taught  him  by 
signs,  and  instructed  him  in  religion.  He  founded  a  new  order  of  nuns, 
in  which  few  bodily  austerities  were  practised,  and  no  great  burdens  of 
rdigtous  observances  were  imposed,  bis  object  being  to  render  it  suitable 
even  for  the  sickly  and  weak. 

*'  The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  he  had  early  manifested  always 
continued.  When  he  was  solicited  by  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  to 
accept  an  abbey  of  large  income,  be  refused  it,  saying,  *  that  he  dreaded 
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riches  as  much  as  others  desired  them ;  and  that  the  less  be  had  of  them 
the  less  he  should  have  to  answer  for.*  The  same  prince  offered  to  Dame 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  at  the  next  promotion  ;  but  he  replied, 
that  though  he  did  not  despise  the  proffered  dignity  be  was  persuaded 
that  great  titles  did  not  suit  him,  and  might  raise  new  obstacles  to  his 
salvation.  His  conscientious  firmness  was  also  remarkable.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  parliament  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  seized  bis  temporalities 
for  refusing,  at  its  desire,  to  publish  an  ecclesiastical  censure  which  he 
thought  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  he  heard 
of  the  seizure  of  his  possessions  he  said  that  he  thanked  God  for  teach- 
ing him  by  it,  '  that  a  bishop  is  altogether  spiritual/  He  did  not  desist 
from  preaching,  or  apply  to  the  sovereign  for  redress ;  but  behaved  in  so 
kind  and  friendly  a  manner  to  those  who  had  insulted  him  roost  grossly, 
that  at  length  the  parliament  became  ashamed  of  its  proceedings,  and 
restored  his  temporalities. 

''In  1619  he  accompanied  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy  to  Paris  to  demand 
the  sister  of  King  Lewis  XIII.  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Piedmont. 
While  he  was  in  that  city  he  preached  a  course  of  Lent  Sermons,  which, 
aided  by  his  conferences,  the  example  of  his  holy  life,  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  discourse,  most  powerfully  moved,  not  only  the  devout  but  even 
libertines  and  atheists.  He  was  entreated,  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
not  to  preach  twice  in  the  day.  He  replied,  with  a  smile,  '  that  it  cost 
him  much  less  to  preach  a  sermon  than  to  find  an  excuse  for  faimsdf 
when  invited  to  perform  that  office.  God  had  appointed  him  to  be  a 
pastor  and  a  preacher,  and  ought  not  every  one  to  follow  his  profession^ 
On  one  occasion  seeing  a  vicious  and  scandalous  priest  thrown  into  pri- 
son, he  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  conjured  him  to  have  compassion 
on  him  his  pastor,  on  religion  which  he  scandalized,  and  on  his  own  soul. 
The  man  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  his  conduct  that  he  was  entirely 
converted,  and  became  a  virtuous  man  from  that  moment. "-^p.  230 — 
233. 

Here  a  reader  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  All  this  is  unfair 
and  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  contrast  Newton  with  Chrysos- 
tom  or  Borromeo  ;  it  is  to  take  a  bad  specimen  of  a  good  system 
and  a  good  specimen  of  a  bad  one.  How  does  it  prove  that 
the  Protestant  system  is  bad  or  the  Roman  good,  because  holy 
men  have  been  not  of]  but  i;/,  the  latter,  and  sycophants  or  world- 
lings in,  though  not  of  the  former?"  Now  such  an  objection  is 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  and  to 
show  this  will  carry  us  on  to  a  further  remark  to  which  we  wish 
to  direct  attention.  The  truth  is,  that  when  people  so  freely  call 
Rome  Babylon  and  the  Pope  Antichrist,  they  know  not  what  they 
are  saying  and  whither  they  are  going.  They  think  to  make  ex- 
ceptions, they  think  to  confine  their  statement  within  bounds ;  they 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  to  except  BeriM^rd  or  Fenelon ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  stop  short  of  the  English  Church.    On  the  latter  point 
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something  more  presently ;  here  we  do  but  observe  in  answer  to 
the  wish  to  make  exceptions^  which  the  objection,  as  we  have  stated 
it,  involves,  that  it  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  plain  letter  of 
Scripture.  If  the  bishop  of  Rome  be  **  the  man  of  sin,  the  son 
of  perdition,  the  lawless  one"  what  are  those  who  receive  and  sub- 
mit to  him  ?  Hear  the  Apostle's  description  of  them  :  "  They 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might' be  saved;  and 
for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  in  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  But  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  Papists  have  the  love  of  the  truth  they  are  not  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  Antichrist ; — rather  surely  we  ought  to  say,  since 
Papists  may  have  the  love  of  the  truth,  therefore  the  Pope  is  not 
Antichrist.  Followers  of  Antichrist  are  in  the  above  text  described 
as  utterly  lost ;  which  Papists,  it  seems,  need  not  be.  How- 
ever let  us  suppose  this  text  of  doubtful  cogency  ;  what  will  be 
said  of  the  following  i  '^  He  opened  his  mouth  to  blaspheme 
His  Name  and  His  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven ; 
and  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  na- 
tions, and  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life.''  Now  who  could  be  said 
to  worship  the  Pope  if  Borromeo  and  Fenelon  did  not  ;  Fenelon 
who  implicitly  resigned  his  private  judgment  to  him,  Borromeo, 
a  pope's  nephew,  who  was  especially  employed  by  him  in  the 
composition  of  the  Catechism  of  Trent  ?  However,  it  may  be  said, 
captiously  as  we  think,  that  though  all  whose  names  are  twt  written 
do  worship  him,  still  (if  so  be)  some  whose  names  are  written  may 
worship  him  also.  Must  then  the  screw  be  driven  tighter  still  ?— 
then  listen.  "  If  amf  man  worship  the  beast,  and  his  image,  and 
receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,"  (and  we  are  told 
shortly  before  that  "  he  causes  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich 
and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand  or 
in  their  foreheads,")  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  His 
indignation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his 
name."  We  intreat  indulgence  of  serious  minds  for  quoting 
such  very  awful  words  in  a  composition  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is 
most  necessary  to  bring  before  all  thinking  men  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  respectfully  and  anxiously  to  warn  them  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  so  solemnly  and  confidently  pronounce 
Christian  Rome  to  be  Babylon.     Do  they  know  what  they  say  ? 
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do  they  resign  themselves  in  faith  to  the  soyereigo  word  of  God 
as  they  interpret  it  ?  Do  they  in  faith  make  over  the  mtflions 
upon  millions  now  and  in  former  times  who  have  been  in  suhieccion 
to  the  Roman  see  to  utter  and  hopeless  perdition  ?  Do  they 
look  upon  them  as  the  direct  and  open  enemies  of  God  and  chil- 
dren of  Satan  ?  Then  surely  they  ought  to  show  this  much  moie 
in  acts,  in  the  fruits  of  such  feith^  than  even  the  most  zealous  of 
them  have  adopted  ;  then  is  mere  exclusion  of  them  from  political 
power,  a  very  poor  and  miserable  way  of  separating  themselves 
from  Satan's  kingdom.  If  even  heresy  stops  the  channels  of  sa- 
cramental grace,  if  there  are  degrees  of  moral  corruption  which 
bid  fair  to  destroy  the  being  of  a  Church  ^and  annul  eveo  the 
most  canonical  succession,  if  we  are  to  shun  and  abhor  those  in 
whom  the  prince  of  this  world  works,  what  ought  to  be  our  acts 
and  our  feelings  towards  the  embodied  idea  of  rebellion  and 
pride,  towards  him  who  is  pure  evil,  who  is  to  be  revealed  as 
the  son  of  perdition,  and  who  is  destined  from  the  beginning  for 
divine  wasting  and  destruction?  How  any  thoughtful  person 
can  hold,  though  we  know  there  are  very  thoughtful  persona  who 
do,  that  any  one  can  be  in  communion  with  Antichrist  without 
partaking  of  his  plagues,  or  that  to  receive  orders  from  him  is 
not  an  act  of  communion  with  him  in  those  who  receive  them,  or 
that  they  who  transmitted  to  us  our  orders  from  Rome  could  give 
the  orders  without  the  plagues ; — or  again,  how  men  can  conceive 
the  English  Church  can  recognize  the  orders  of  a  Roman  priest 
on  his  conversion  now,  and  yet  hold  that  he  gained  them  from  Ba- 
bylon,— or  how  men,  thinking  that  the  Pope  is  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  can  endure  the  sight  of  any  of  his  servants,  can  join 
in  distributing  the  Bible  with  them,  or  can  sit  with  them  in  the 
same  council  or  parliament,  or  can  do  business  with  them,  buy  and 
sell,  trade  and  traffic,  or  can  gaze  upon  and  admire  the  architecture 
of  churches  built  by  Antichrist,  or  make  much  of  his  pictures, — 
or  how  they  can  read  any  hook  of  his  servants,  Pascal's  Thoughts 
or  Kempis*s  Imitation  of  Christ, — or  works  of  theology,  as  those 
of  the  Benedictines,  Tillemont,  or  Fleury, — or  even  school  books, 
Delphin  classics  or  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, — or  how  they  can  go 
abroad  into  Roman  Catholic  countries  without  necessity,  prying 
into  their  churches  and  gazing  on  their  processions; — all  this  is  to 
us  inexplicable.  **  What  fellowship,"  as  the  Apostle  asks,  **  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness  i  and  what  communion  hath 
light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial, 
or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  i  and  what 
agreement  hath  the  Temple  of  God  with  idols?'*  Or  in  the  words 
of  another  Apostle,  to  which  Dr.  Todd  refers,  p,  321,  **  doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter? 
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Can  the  fig*tree  bear  olive  berries?  either  a  vine  figs  V  This  surely 
18  a  principle  which  conies  home  to  us  and  approves  itself  both  to 
our  feelings  and  judgments.     If  Englishmen,  as  is  certain^  do  not 
start  with  abhorrence  from  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
surely  this  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  do  not  really  account  Rome 
to  be  Babylon,  though  they  may  seem  to  afiirm  it.    We  are  surely 
fighting  with  a  shadow,  there  is  no  difficulty  here ;  those  who  de- 
nounce Rome  and  its  bishops  do  not  mean  what  they  say.    They 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  Pope  and  that  Pope  are  utterly  and 
hopelessly  lost  beyond  the  power  of  repentance :  they  do  not  mean 
that  to  hold  communion  with  him  is  to  be  involved  in  his  plagues. 
They  may  say  so  in  their  closets,  they  do  not  say  so  in  proportion 
as  they  come  into  contact  with  those  whom  they  denounce.   They 
keep  their  ground,  as  far  as  their  insular  position  has  hold  upon 
them ;  but  they  do  give  way  just  so  far  as  they  cease  to  be  islanders. 
This  then,  after  all,  is  what  thoughtful  persons  mean  when  they 
call  Rome  the  seat  of  Antichrist,— only  that  it  has  the  spiril  of  An- 
tichrist in  it;  not  that  it  is  bodily  God^s  enemy,  but  that  it  has  in 
It   Satanical  principles.    And  then  perhaps  in  process  of  time 
they  go  on  to  the  further  doctrine,  that  these  same  principles  are 
also,  though  not  of  course  in  the  same  degree,  in  Protestant 
countries  and  systems  also.     But  all  this  is  to  give  up  the  point 
in  dispute ;  but  while  it  grants  that  the  Pope  is  not  that  Lawless 
One  whose  touch  is  perdition,  it  withal  explains  away  Scrip- 
ture and  destroys  the  specific  announcement  therein  contained  of 
certain  temptations  which  are  in  God's  providence  destined  to  come 
upon  UB,    It  is  to  make  no  use  of  the  prophecies  and  yet  to  keep 
others  from  using  them.     And  this  is  one  chief  charge  which  we 
bring  against  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  it  is  unjust  both  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  His  Church.    It  makes  the  prophetical  an- 
nouncements much  less,  and  the  Roman  corruptions  much  more 
than  they  are ;  it  is  founded  on  a  combined  process  of  exaggera- 
tion and  dilution,  and  succeeds  in  becoming  uncharitable  towards 
man  at  the  expense  of  making  free  with  what  is  divine.     This  is 
what  Dn  Todd  has  remarked  in  his  Discourses. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  opinion,"  be  says,  ''  that  the  con'uptions  of 
popeiy  have  been  foretold  in  these  prophecies,  are  reduced  to  this  dilem- 
ma ;  they  must  either  evade  and  soften  down  the  obvious  declarations  of 
Scripture  by  misrepresenting  the  real  characters  of  the  prediction  $  or 
else  they  mast  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Church  of  Rome, — 
they  must  be  prepared  to  assert  that  every  one  who  has  lived  and  died  in 
that  communion  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  perished  for  ever." — p.  323. 

We  are  writing  no  orderly  dissertation,  but  setting  down  such 
thoughts  as  have  struck  us,  and  might  strike  others,  on  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  subject.    Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  consi- 
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deration  of  an  objection  on  which  the  mind  may  naturally  Ml 
back  after  the  remarks  which  have  been  last  suggested,  which  we 
know  has  before  now  been  felt  by  inquirers^  and  which  will  open 
the  way  to  some  further  illustrations  of  the  subject.  It  may 
strike  a  person  then  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Continental 
Churches  should  be  called,  and  called  so  extensively,  by  such 
fearful  or  such  shocking  names,  is  a  proof  that  they  in  some 
degree  merit  it.  Even  a  heathen  said,  **  Caesar's  wife  must 
not  be  suspected  ;'*  and,  in  like  manner,  there  is  at  first  sight 
surely  a  slur  cast  on  the  sanctity  of  a  communion  which  has,  in 
matter  of  fact,  been  designated  by  titles  which  are  almost  too 
odious  to  mention.  Honour  is  almost  part  of  chastity;  and  shall 
the  immaculate  Bride  of  the  Lamb  be  called  sorceress,  harlot, 
mother  of  abominations,  habitation  of  devils,  and  her  chief  ruler 
be  considered  the  man  of  sin,  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the  son  of 
perdition?  The  Church  of  Rome  is  thus  circumstanced,  therefore 
she  is  not  the  true  Church. 

We  consider  this  to  be  an  argument  eminently  successful  with 
the  imagination,  and  yet  a  few  sentences  of  Scripture  and  facts  of 
history  will  serve,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  destroy  its  force. — For, 
first  of  all,  our  Saviour  was  called  a  deceiver,  a  man  gluttonous 
and  a  wine-bibber,  a  blasphemer,  a  Samaritan,  a  demoniac.  He 
was  crucified,  and  that  between  thieves ;  has  '*  the  offence  of  the 
cross"  ceased.^  are  we  better  than  Hef 

But  further,  it  is  a  very  impressive  and  touching  fact,  that  He 
Himself  has  told  us  that  His  Church  should  have  to  bear  the 
same  reproach  with  Him: — ^'If  they  have  called  the  Master  of 
the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  the 
household  ?" 

Antichrist,  then,  is  almost  foretold  to  be  the  title  which  His 
representatives  and  servants  should  bear.  The  imputation  of  it 
may  almost  be  called  one  of  the  Notes  of  the  Church.  We  say 
deliberately,  that  '*  Antichrist,*'  "  Babylon,"  "  Mother  of  Harlots," 
"  Beast,**  these  titles  given  to  the  Church  by  the  world,  are  as 
much  a  note  of  her  being  Christ's  Church  as  her  real  inward  sanc- 
tity is.  Rome  must  not  monopolize  these  titles ;  Rome  has 
them  not  alone ;  we  share  them  with  Rome ;  it  is  our  privilege 
to  share  them;  Anglo-Catholics  inherit  them  from  the  Roman 
family,  from  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  Rome  must  not 
appropriate  them;  the  early  Church  had  them.  We  take  it  as  a 
clear  mark  that  we  are  the  Church,  and  Rome  the  Church,  and 
both  the  same  Church,  because  in  these  titles  we  are  joint-heirs 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Augustin.  Heretics  have 
generally  taken  high  ground,  considered  themselves  saints,  called 
the  Church  by  foul  and  frightful  names ;  it  is  their  very  wont  to 
speak,  not  against  the  Son  of  Man,  for  He  is  away,  but  against 
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those  who  represent  Him  duriDg  His  absence.  The  Montanists 
called  Catholics  ^*  the  natural  men/'  the  Novatians  called  them 
*'  the  Apostates ;"  the  Donatists  called  them  ^'  traitors  "  and 
"  sinners/'  called  St.  Peter's  chair  the  seat  of  pestilence,  washed 
the  very  pavement  Catholics  had  trodden,  and  maintained  that  the 
whole  Church  had  perished  except  the  fragment  in  connexion 
with  themselves ;  the  Luciferians  called  the  Church  "  the  devil's 
harlot,"  and  "  the  synagogue  of  Satan."  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
language  which  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  fold  of  Christ  by 
those  who  are  cast  out  of  it.  Dr.  Todd  has  shown  us  that  the 
Albigeuses,  gross  Manichees  as  they  were,  disbelievers  in  the  In- 
carnation, deriders  of  Baptism,  and  enemies  of  all  external  reli- 
gion, still  conceived  themselves  in  a  position  to  call  the  Roman 
Church  '^  the  mother  of  fornications^  and  the  basilica  of  the  devil, 
and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  den  of  thieves,  and  the  Apoca- 
lyptic harlot ;"  while  the  Waldenses  called  it  '^  the  Church  of  the 
malignants,"  and  "  Babylon."  There  is  then  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  the  language  which  Protestants  have  used,  whether  against 
us  or  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  they  do  but  know  and  take 
their  own  place,  and  act  comformably  to  their  functions  in  the 
Gospel  system. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  remarkable  illustration  in  point,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  with  which  Dr.  Todd  furnishes  us  from  a 
treatise  now  in  course  of  publication,  which  from  circumstances 
has  attracted  some  attention.  A  work  indeed  of  such  talent  and 
such  extent  as  "  Ancient  Christianity  "  of  course  deserves  atten- 
tion on  its  own  ground  from  persons  interested  in  its  subject, — 
that  is,  will  deserve  it  when  it  is  completed.  At  present  it  is  only 
in  an  inchoate  state,  and  if  we  attempted  at  this  moment  to 
master  the  author's  argument,  we  might  find,  on  his  finishing  it 
in  subsequent  numbers,  that  it  as  little  resembled  our  conceptions 
of  it  as  any  fair  copy  of  a  work  resembles  its  first  rough  draught. 
We  have  in  consequence  felt  it  right  to  be  patient,  and  to  wait 
and  see  where  he  ends,  a  resolution  in  which  we  are  confirmed 
by  finding  it  adopted  by  others  besides  ourselves,  and  persons 
too  not  agreeing  with  us  in  theological  views.  The  particular 
point  for  which  we  now  refer  to  him  is  his  avowal,  as  I>r.  Todd 
quotes  him,  that  the  state  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  I  Tim.  iv«,  concerning  '^  the 
apostasy  of  some  from  the  faith,"  in  **  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats.*'  Dr.  Todd's  remarks  on  this 
passage,  which  form  the  subject  of  his  sixth  lecture,  are  very 
valuable.  He  observes,  after  Mede  so  far,  that  the  prophecy  is 
a  continuation  of  the  train  of  thought  begun  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  foregoing  chapter.   The  Apostle  had  said, ''  great  is  the  mys- 
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Xery  of  godliness^"  and  after  describtng  it,  he  adds,  **  but  the  Spirit 
speaketh  expressly  that  some  shall  apostatize  from  the  faith,'*  tfai 
faith  once  for  all  delivered, — '*  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.' 
If  this  be  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  falling  away  or  apastasyj 
to  come  is  a  denial  of  the  Incarnation;  a  conclusion  which 
singularly  confirmed  by  St.  John's  words,  ^*  Every  spirit  that  couh 
fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  Godf 
and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it 
shali  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world ;"  or  as  St.  PaofI 
speaks,  **the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work;'* — a  pointed 
contrast  being  intended  by  the  Apostle  between  the  mystery  of 
truth  and  the  mystery  of  error.  St.  Peter  confirms  this  view  by 
prophesying,  as  the  great  evil  which  lies  before  the  Church,  '^  fahc 
teachers"  who  shall  *' privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,*^  Then  as  to  the  two  spe- 
cified points  which  mark  the  apostasy,-— of  forbidding  marriage 
and  meats, — every  one  who  can  read  his  Greek  Testament  mast 
know  quite  well  that  the  word  rendered  *' meats"  has  as  little  to 
do  with  Jlesh  specially,  which  is  what  the  Roman  Church  or  the 
Nicene  Church  regards,  as  the  word  sv/eetmeat  in  English  has. 
^'  It  denotes yboef/'  says  Dr. Todd,  ^^ whether  animal  or  vegetable; 
in  short,  whatsoever  is  employed  for  the  aliment  and  sustenance 
of  man." — p.d09.  But,  independent  of  this,  it  is  very  wonderful 
how  any  one  can  see  in  this  passage  a  condemnation  of  fasting, 
who  professes  to  hold,  with  the  English  Church,  its  religious  use, 
or  can  make  it  a  pecuhar  badge  of  the  Roman  or  of  the  Primitive. 
Well  may  Mr.  Maitland  say, — as  Dr.  Todd  quotes  him, — 

*'  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  astonisbment,  that  any  ex- 
positor should  have  been  hardy  enough  to  carry  on  the  interpretation 
by  applying  this  part  of  the  prophecy  to  the  fasts  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Strange  indeed  it  will  be  if  the  predicted  mark  of  apostasy 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  practice  commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  retx^- 
nised  as  a  religious  duty  by  every  Christian  commanion,  and  placed  first 
and  foremost  in  her  list  of  '  good  works'  by  the  purest  Protestant  Church 
in  the  world.  (See  the  Homily  'Of  Gobd  Works,  and  first  of  Fasting.') 
To  say  that  thiSf  which  the  Church  of  England  enjoins  on  her  members 
as  a  '  good  work/  whose  commendation  is  both  in  the  law  and  in  the 
Gospel/  changes  its  character  so  far  as  to  become  a  badge  of  apostasy, 
when  excessively  or  superstitiously  performed,  is  a  shift  which  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  answer,  if  the  reply  were  not  so  close  at  hand. 
Has  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  commanded  such  excessive  abstinence  as 
had  been  practised  by  voluntary  superstition  long  before  that  Church  was 
distinguished  as  the  apostasy,  or  in  fact,  distinguished  at  all  from  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  }  And  has  the  Greek  Church  never  been 
excessive  or  superstitious  on  this  point  ?" — p.  341. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  observable  fact  that  such  an 
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unnatorat  or  rather  murderous  abBtinence  as  is  spoken  of  in  this 
text  of  the  Apostle  existed  among  the  Albigenses.  Our  author 
says, — 

**  The  most  remarkable  instance,  perhaps,  of  Tolantary  suicide  recom- 
mended^ under  the  name  of  religion,  by  a  sect  pretending  to  Christianity, 
was  the  endura  or  fasting  to  death,  practised  among  the  Albigenses  of 
Tboulouse,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    It  seems  that 
these  heretics  recommended  the  endura  to  such  persons  as  were  received 
into  the  communion  of  their  sect  during  their  last  illness,  or  what  was  sup- 
posed to  he  so;  and  that  these  unhappy  dapes  of  a  miserable  superstition 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  by  submitting  to  be  thus  starved  to  death, 
their  everlasting  happiness  was  secured.     Abundant  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  cruel  and  monstrous  practice  among  these  heretics,  will  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Sentences  of  the  Inquisition The  well- 
known  superstitions  of  the  natives  of  India  exhibit  numerous  instances 
of  self-immolation  performed  from  a  religious  motive,  and  widely  spread, 
nay  popular,  for  centuries,  among  an  intelligent,  and  not  in  other  respects 
an  uncivilized,  people.'' — pp.  309,  310. 

In  like  manner,  the  Manichees  and  Gnostics  commanded  ab- 
stinence from  certain  kinds  of  food,  not  for  a  moral  end,  but  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  unlawful  or  unfit  for  use,  or^  contra- 
riwise to  St.  Paul,  as  if  not  "  every  creature  of  God  was  good." 
Dr.  Todd  also  quotes  St.  Augustin,  who  says  of  the  Tatianists, 
that  ^  they  condemn  marriage,  and  hold  it  all  one  with  fornication 
and  other  impurity  ;  and  do  not  receive  into  their  number  man  or 
woman  living  in  a  married  state.  Nor  do  they  eat  flesh,  but 
abominate  it  altogether." — p.  31.  As  to  this  other  characteristic 
of  the  Apostasy,  that  it  shall  forbid  marriage.  Dr.  Todd  observes 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  what  will  apply  still  more  strongly  to 
the  Nicene  Church,  that  the  words  in  the  inspired  text 

"imply,  in  their  natural  and  obvious  signification,  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  marriage,  on  some  such  principles  as  those  which  led  to 
the  prohibition  of  it  in  the  ancient  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  sects ;  or 
else,  perhaps,  on  the  licentious  principles  which  are  not  without  their 

advocates  in  our  own  times Without  attempting,  therefore,  in 

the  least  to  defend  or  to  excuse  this  part  of  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Church, — for  I  believe  it  indefensible, — I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  doubts,  whether  the  injunction  or  recommend- 
ation to  celibacy  to  certain  classes  of  persons  in  that  communion,  can  in 
fairness  and  candour  be  represented  as  equivalent  to  a  general  prohi- 
bition of  the  holy  ordinance  of  matrimony,  or  a  denial  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution. I  am  persuaded  that  the  prophecy  before  us  is  intended  to  predict 
a  much  more  fatal  error  than  that  of  Romanism  3  an  error  more  destruc- 
tive to  morality  and  to  society ;  an  error,  which  if  we  are  to  seek  for  its 
antitype  in  modern  times,  would  seem  to  be  represented  rather  by  what 
we  have  seen  was  always  the  result  of  infidel  domination,  both  in  our 
own  countiy, — during  the  temporary  overthrow  of  our  religion  and  mo- 
narchy,— and  in  still  later  times,  in  France,  where  the  marriage  contract 
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was  capable  of  being  legally  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  mutual  coosent 
of  tbe  parties ;  and  tbat  infidel  opinions  of  a  similar  tendency  a^  not 
without  their  victims  in  onr  own  nation,  at  tbe  present  day,  none  need 
be  told  who  are  acquainted  with  what  is  now  commonly  maintained  on 
this  subject  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  institutions.  We  have  not 
indeed,  as  yet,  seen  men  go  to  the  length  of  prohibiting  Uie  ordinance  <if 
tbe  Chuj'cb,  or  tbe  public  recognition  oif  tbe  civil  contract ;  but  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  times  a  legal  sanction  given  to  a  mode  of  etitenng  upon 
this  contract,  wherein  neither  the  blessing  of  tbe  Almighty  is  besought^  nor 
the  Church  admitted  as  a  witness.  How  far  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
step  to  a  more  anti-christian  state  of  things,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
predict ;  at  present  it  can  only  be  appealed  to  as  one  amongst  many  still 
more  unequivocal  indications  of  the  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of  opi- 
nions, now  widely  spread  amongst  us,  and  an  earnest  of  what  may 
fairly  be  expected  from  a  national  recognition  of  infidelity,  and  an  over- 
throw of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  But  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
to  enter  here ;  and  1  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  I  believe  tbe  prophecy 
to  have  foretold  an  infidel  prohibition  of  tbe  ordinance  of  marriage,  rather 
than  a  superstitious  preference  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  tbat  s  state  of 
things  is  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  far,  far  exceeding  in  impiety  and  im- 
morality any  example  of  superstition,  hypocrisy,  or  mistaken  devotion 
that  has  ever  been  tolerated  in  the  darkest  period  or  region  of  the 
Church."— p.  333—339. 

But  now  to  return  to  tbe  testimony  against  Ancient  Christi- 
anity given  by  the  author  to  whom  we  have  referred  in  cooDexion 
with  this  text^  a  testimony  which  in  the  case  of  writers  of  bis  opi- 
nions we  do  really  consider  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  tbe  Church 
in  every  age. — Dr.  Todd  thus  records  and  comments  on  it : — 

''  This  writer  abandons  as  untenable  the  interpretation  whieb  supposes 
this  prophecy  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  tbe  Roman  Church,  on  tlie  groond 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle's  words  have  been  applied  to  that 
communion,  tbey  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Church  Catholic,  Eastern 
and  Western,  of  tbe  Nicene  age.  He  says,  '  but  bere  again  we  are  met 
by  that  Protestant  habit  of  thinking,  which  has,  in  so  many  instances, 
impelled  the  anxious  opponents  of  tbe  Papacy  to  attribute  specifically  to 
the  Romish  Church  what  in  truth  belongs  to  it  only  in  common  with 
the  Eastern  and 'with  the  Nicene  Church.  . .  .  Protestant  commentators, 
in  referring  to  this  prediction,  have  been  wont  to  call  it  a  striking  pre- 
diction of  Popery.  But  why  of  Popery  ?  as  well  say  of  Spanish  Catho- 
licism, or  of  Irish  Catholicism.  .  .  •  lu  our  eagerness  ...  to  attach  this 
brand  to  Papacy  we  have  too  much  forgotten  that  Rome  only  inherited 
and  shared  the  more  ancient  Apostasy.* . .  The  author  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity . . .  not  only  admits,  but  broadly  asserts, .  •  •  that  the  Nicene  Church 
was  apostate . . . '  Popery  will  live  and  triumph  so  long  as  those  corruptions 
continue  to  be  called  Popish,  which,  in  fact,  were  much  more  ancient. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  appeal  to  serious  and  candid  minds,  compe- 
tently informed  in  Church  history,  and  ask,  whether  the  brand  of  Apostasy 
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be  not  herein  fixed  by  the  Apostolic  hand  upon  . .  .  theNicene Church?*'* 
— rodtf,  pp.  5J6— 518. 

Here  then  we  have  ancient  and  modem  dissentients  from  the 
primitive  Church,  Donatists,  Luciferians^  and  the  author  of 
Ancient  Christianity,  not  satisfied  with  dissenting,  but  accusing 
her  of  apostasy.  One  should  not  wish  the  English  Church  to 
be  other  than  a  partner  in  a  cross  which  Athanasius  and  Augus- 
tine have  borne  in  their  day  and  down  to  these  times.  And  now 
let  us  see  whether,  for  well  nigh  three  centuries,  the  Reformed 
Anglo-catholic  communion  has  not  in  fact  borne  it.  The  writ- 
ings of  Puritan  and  other  authors  will  afibrd  us  abundant  mate- 
rials on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen^  which  are  extracted  from  the  works  which  first  come 
to  hand. 

For  instance,  these  dissentients  from  us  are  in  the  habit  of  cailhog 
our  Church  Babylon,  and  Antichrist,  especially  on  the  ground  of 
our  Church's  umon  with  the  state  ;  a  more  outrageous  reason  can- 
not well  be  conceived,  of  course;  but  we  must  beg  our  readers  to 
bear  with  what  is  monstrous  for  the  sake  of  the  various  lessons 
which  the  survey  brings  with  it.  ''The  kingdom  of  Christ," 
says  the  celebrated  Robert  Browne,  founder  of  the  Brownists^ 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  his  late  elaborate  collection  of 
*'  Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents,"  **  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  His  office  of  government,  whereby  He 
useth  the  obedience  of  His  people  to  keep  His  laws  and  com* 
mandments  to  their  salvation  and  welfare.  The  kingdom  of  ArUi* 
chritt  is  his  government  confirmed  hy  the  civil  magistrate,  whereby 
he  abuseth  the  obedience  of  his  people  to  keep  nis  evil  laws  and 
customs  to  their  own  damnation." — p.  21.  Barrowe,  taking  ''  a 
little  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  and  ordinances  of  ^'  the 
Church  of  England,  says,  ''  Great  hath  been  their  craft  and 
manifold  their  devices  to  cover  their  Anti-christian  practices,  and 
to  uphold  this  their  ruinous  and  tyrannous  kingdom.  I  had  need 
express  my  meaning  to  be  of  their  false  ecclesiastical  regiment, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Beast ;  lest  they  be  my  interpreters,  and 
draw  me  with  danger  and  treason." — p.  45.  Again,  to  take  a 
recent  instance — ''  What  I  denounce  as  Anti^christian,^  says  the 
late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Dublin,  ^'  is  not  this  or  that  corruption  in 
the  establishment,  nor  is  it  the  religious  establishment  of  England 
and  Ireland,  &c.  8cc.  It  is  the  generic  thing  of  a  religious  estab^ 
lishment,  under  the  name  of  Christian,  under  whatever  modifica- 
tions and  specific  diflferences,  the  thing  per  se  cannot  but  be 
Anti*christian ;  and  when  such  a  thing  is  put  forward  as  Chris- 
tianity, Christians  are  called  to  discern  in  it  the  man  of  sin  usurp- 
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ing  the  prerogative  of  God." — Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  341.  Agaio, 
be  says  that ''  One  of  the  distinguishiDg  characters  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  religion  is,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  a  political  estab- 
lishment— cannot  be  made  a  national  institution."  **  When  the 
Church  of  Christ/'  he  continues,  '^  espoused  as  a  pure  virgin 
unto  Him^  becomes  a  common  harlot,  committing  fornication 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  she  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of 
Christ." — Ibul.  p.  339*  Again,  ^'  Multitudes  in  Anti-cbristiao 
^Europe  bum  with  zeal  for  the  false  Christ,  whom  they  have  set 
up  in  their  union  of  Church  and  State,  while  they  scorn  and 
detest  the  only  true  Christ,  the  Christ  of  God,  and  manifest  this 
by  their  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  word  that  testifies  of 
Him." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  93.  And  to  the  same  purport  is  the  follow- 
ing avowal  of  Wesley's,  as  it  occurs  in  a  pamphlet  from  which 
we  shall  quote  further  below,  "  From  the  time  that  Church  and 
State,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  world,  were  so  strangely 
and  unnaturally  blended  together,  Christianity  and  Heathenism 
were  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  each  other  that  tbey  will 
hardly  ever  be  divided  till  Christ  comes  to  reign  on  the  earth. 
So  that,  instead  of  fancying  that  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
covered  the  earth  at  that  penod,  we  have  the  terrible  proof  that 
it  was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been,  covered  with  the  smoke  of 
the  bottomless  pit  J* 

Another  ground  taken  against  us  is  our  considering  the  Church 
as  an  hierarchy,  a  religious,  spiritual,  or  divine,  and  not  a  homaD 
society.  For  instance.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  answer  to  Robiosoo, 
tells  us  that  the  latter  had  cast  '^upon  her  honourable  name  blas- 
phemous imputations  of  apostasy,  anti-christianism,  whoredom, 
and  rebellion -y"  and  Robinson  thus  defends  himself;  '*  The  fliyf- 
tery  of  iniquity  did  advance  itself  by  degrees,  and,  as  the  lise 
was,  so  must  the  fall  be.  That  man  of  sin  and  lawless  man  must 
languish  and  die  away  of  a  consumption.  •  .  •  You  have  re- 
nounced many  false  doctrines  in  Popery,  and  in  their  places 
embraced  the  truth.  But  what  if  this  truth  be  taught  under  the 
same  hateful  prelacy,  in  the  same  devised  office  of  the  ministrj, 
and  confused  communion  of  the  profane  multitude?  If  Anti- 
christ held  not  many  truths,  wherewith  should  he  countenance 
so  many  forgeries  i  Or  how  mould  his  work  to  a  '  mystery  of 
iniquity/  which  in  Rome  is  more  gross  and  palpable,  but  in 
England  is  spun  with  a  finer  thread,  and  so  more  hardly  to  be 
discovered!  I  desire  to  know  of  you  whether  the  office  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  the  rest  of  that  rank,  were  not  parts  of 
that  accursed  hierarchy  in  Queen  Mary's  dayp,  and  members  of 
'  die  man  of  sin  i '  All  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  worki 
renounce  the  prelacy  of  England  as  part  of  that  pseudo-cleigy 
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and  Anti-christian  hierarchy  derived  from  Rome." — pp.  186 — 
193.     And  Burton  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  bishops  of  his 
day  :  ^*  Beware  of  all  those  factors  for  Anti-christ,  whose  prac- 
tice is  to  divide  kings  from  their  subjects  and  subjects  from  their 
king,  that  so,  between  both,  they  may  fairly  erect  Anti-chrisCs 
throfie  again.  .  •  •  Herein  have  we  cause  to  comfort  ourselves 
and  to  bless  the  name  of  our  God,  who  hath  raised  up  faithful 
ministers  of  His  word,  who  chose  rather  to  lose  all  they  had 
than  to  submit  to  the  commands    of  usurping   Anti-christian 
mushrooms" — p.  555.    And  no  less  a  man  than  Milton  says, 
"  Mark,  readers,  the  crafty  scope  of  these  Prelates ;  they  endea* 
vour  to  impress  deeply  into  weak  and  superstitious  fancies  the 
awful  notion  of  a  '  Mother;'  that  thereby  they  might  cheat  them 
into  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience  to  whatsoever   they  shall 
decree  or  think  fit.     And  if  we  come  to  ask  a  reason  of  aught 
from  our  *  Dear  Mother/  she  is  invisible,  under  the  lock  and 
key  of  the  Prelates,  her  spiritual  adulterers.      They  only  are 
the  internuncios,  or  the  go-betweens  of  this  time-devised  mum- 
mery.    Whatsoever  they  say,  she  says  must  be  a  deadly  sin  of 
disobedience  not  to  believe.     So  that  we,  who  by  God's  special 
grace,  have  shaken  off  the  servitude  of  a  great  male  tyrant,  our 
pretended  father,  the  Pope,  should  now,  if  we  be  not  betimes 
aware  of  these  wily  teachers,  sink  under  the  slavery  of  a  female 
notion  ;  the  cloudy  conception  of  a  demy-island  '  Mother;'  and, 
while  we  think  to  be  obedient  sons,  shall  make  ourselves  rather 
the  bastards,  or  the  centaurs^  of  their  spiritual  fornications."-'^ 
Hanb,  p.  187*     How  precisely  the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  Dona- 
tist  Circumcellionists ! 

The  Apostolical  succession  arid  priesthood  is  another  ground 
on  which  these  modern  heretics  call  us  Anti-christ.  ''  Our  Pre- 
lates," says  Burton,  ^' have  no  other  claim  for  their  hierarchy 
than  the  Popes  have  and  do  make ;  which  all  our  divines,  since 
the  Reformation,  till  but  yesterday,  have  disclaimed ;  and  our 
prelates  cannot  otherwise  but  by  making  themselves  the  very 
limbs  of  the  Pope,  and  so  our  Church  a  member  of  that  syna-- 
gogue  of  Rome." — p.  553.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Walker :  '*  It 
IS  now  many  years  since  I  have  renounced  with  abhorrence  the 
title  of  '  Reverend,'  and  the  whole  clerical  character  connected 
with  it.  That  character,  under  whatever  nfame  or  modification, 
is  one  of  the  ungodly  fictions  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  AntichnsCs  kingdom" — Vol.  ii.  p.  354.  Again, 
'^  Stare  not,  when  I  assert  that  the  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity  is  essentially  Anti-christian,  and  indeed  one  of  the  main 
pillars  supporting  the  edifice  of  the  man  of  sin.  .  .  The  blasphe- 
mous titles  assumed  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  go  little  beyond  the 
I  gg2 
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profane  arrogance  of  our  English  bishops  in  staling  themselves 
'  Successors  of  the  Apostles'  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
.  .  .  From  the  prime  ministers  of  Antichrist  all  the  inferior 
orders  of  clergy  received  their  ordination^  their  appointment,  and 
their  sacred  function.  •  .  •  ^  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me/ 
saith  the  Lord.  '  No,  no  !'  say  the  clergy,  *  presume  not  to  do 
ix,  unless  ye  have  among  you  one  of  the  clerical  caste,  to  con- 
secrate the  elements,  and  administer  them  to  you/' — Vol.  ii, 
p.  520. 

Another  ground  taken  by  these  writers  is  that  of  our  rites  and 
liturgical  services.  "  Your  temples/'  says  Robinson,  *'  especially 
your  Cathedrals  and  Mother  Churches^  stand  still  in  their  proud 
majesty, .  possessed  by  archbishops  and  lord  bishops,  like  the 
Flantens  and  Arch-Jlamem  amongst  th^e  Gentiles,  from  whom  ibey 
were  derived,  and  furnished  with  all  manner  of  pompous  and 
superstitious  monuments,  as  carved  and  painted  images,  massing 
copes  and  surplices,  chanting  and  organ  music,  and  many  other 
glorious  ornaments  of  the  Romish  harlot,  by  which  her  majesty 
IS  commended  to  and  admired  by  the  vulgar;  so  far  are  you  in 
these  respects  from  being  gone,  or  fled,  yea  or  crept  either,  out  of 
Babylon'^ — p.  197.  "  If  a  man/'  says  the  same  writer,  "should 
set  the  Church  of  England  before  bis  eyes,  as  it  difi'ereth  but 
from  the  Reformed  Churches,  it  would  be  no  very  beautiful 
bird ;  yea,  what  could  it  in  that  colour  afford  but  Egyptian  bond- 
age, Babylonish  confusion,  carnal  pomp,  and  a  company  oi  Jew- 
ish, Heathenish,  and  Popish  ceremonies?" — p.  205,  '*  Shall  we 
think  that  the  services  of  Antichrist,^*  says  Bastwick,  "only 
taken  out  of  the  language  of  the  Beast  and  put  into  Englishi 
and  in  French,  or  any  other  tongue,  is  acceptable  unto  God? 
And,  that  our  services,  the  whole  Prayer-book,  is  taken  out  of 
the  Mass-book  and  other  Popish  pamphlets,  I  myself,  being  in 
Italy,  compared  them  together.  And  for  our  Litany,  if  1  do 
not  forget  myself,  it  is  translated,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Li- 
tany to  our  Lady,  as  they  call  it :  Lady  being  turned  into  Lord, 
as  in  the  Lady's  Psalter,  Lord  and  God  are  turned  into  Lady." 
— p.  575.  "These  blasphemous  wretches,"  says  Barrowe,  "not 
to  darken  only,  but  to  reproach  the  truth  yet  further,  proceed 
»nd  give  out  '  that  the  heavenly  order  and  ordinances  which 
Christ  hath  appointed  in  His  Testament,'  the  government  of 
His  Church,  which  they  call  discipline,  'are  but  accidental,  and 
no  essential  work  of  the  established  Church/  .  .  .  Thus  is  Anti' 
christ  extolled,  and  openeth  liis  mouth  against  God  and  all  His 
ordinances." — p.  45.  And  in  like  manner,  Mr.  Walker,  in  an- 
swer to  Archbishop  VVhately's  Tract  on  the  Sabbath,  "'The 
Church/  he  (the  archbishop)  tells  us, '  has  full  power  to  sanctify 
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any  day  that  may  be  thought  most  fitting.'  Power  to  sanctify  ! 
the  assumption  of  the  man  of  sin  can  scarcely  be  carried  higher 
than  this.  Here  he  appears  indeed  ^ as  God,  sitting  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Gody* — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  i44. 

Again,  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  men  in  our  Church  and 
her  injunctions  to  unity,  are  made  a  fresh  proof  of  her  kindred 
with  Antichrist.  "  For  your  graces/*  says  Robinson,  "  we  despise 
them  not,  nor  any  good  thing  amongst  you;  no  more  than 
you  do  such  graces  and  good  things  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  from  which  you  separate  notwithstanding. 
We  have,  by  God's  mercy,  the  pure  and  right  use  of  the  good 
gifts  and  graces  of  God  in  Christ's  ordinance,  which  you  want. 
Neither  the  Lord's  people  nor  the  holy  vessels  could  make 
Sabylon  Sion ;  though  both  one  and  the  other  were  captive 
for  a  time." — p.  201.  Robinson,  in  a  passage  above-cited^ 
observes,  that  we  have  still  the  prelacy,  the  ministry,  and  the 
*'  confused  communion  of  the  profane  multitude!*  which  are  badges 
of  Antichrist.  And  Mr,  Walker  observes  to  a  friend,  "  You 
quote  (£ph.  iv.  5,)  as  warranting  your  tender  apprehensions,  lest 
you  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  ungodly  confederacy 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  by  the  introduction  of  Scriptural 
truth.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  indeed !  let  me  freely  tell  you, 
that  I  view  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  you  are  endeavouring 
thus  to  keep,  as  no  other  than  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  of  Anti- 
christ.'^—p.  374. 

Much  might  be  said  in  addition  on  the  subject  of  faith  and 
worksj  baptism,  and  other  doctrines,  by  way  of  showing  how 
fully  our  Church  is  practically  involved  in  the  charge  of  Anti- 
christianism  by  those  who  adopt  Luther's  view  of  the  "  articulus 
stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesise."  '^  Dissenters,**  says  a  clever  pam- 
phlet from  one  of  themselves,  "  whether  justly  or  not,  believe 
that  baptismal  regeneration,  the  exclusive  validity  of  the  orders 
conferred  by  bishops^  the  consequent  exclusive  right  of  the 
clergy  '  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  have  the  body  of  Christ,  to 
give  to  the  people,'  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  ministry  into 
a  priesthood,  with  the  inevitable  association  of  some  mysterious 
nature  connected  with  their  services.  .  they  believe  that  that 
from  which  they  naturally  spring,  really  is  contained  and  taught 
in  the  ojftces  and  canons  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  not,  they  know 
that  the  things  themselves  are  extensively  assumed  and  circulated 
as  if  they  were  there ;  and  that,  even  when  denied  in  the  pulpit, 
the  belief  of  them  is  fostered  by  the  fact,  that  the  uniform 
phraseology  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is,  apparently  at 
least,  founded  upon  them.  They  consider  that  pernicious  and 
perilous  errors  lurk  in  the  language  and  are  supported  by  the 
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use  of  the  Confirmation  Service  and  the  form  of  Absolution, 
both  public  and  private ;  and  they  think  that  very  much  that  is 
awfully  deceptive  is  engendered  or  aggravated  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed  to  the  dying,  and  the  Burial 
Service  read  over  the  dead."* 

Our  object  in  making  the  foregoing  selections  has  been  mainly 
this,  to  show  that  the  charge  on  the  part  of  enemies  of  being 
Antichrist^  or  verging  on  Antichrist,  is  one  of  those  notes  or  cha- 
racteristics which  go  to  ascertain  the  true  Church  ;  next,  that  in 
consequence,  much  as  there  is  to  condemn  in  the  Roman  com- 
munion, yet,  if  that  communion  is  not  proved  on  other  grounds 
to  be  the  Babylon  of  prophecy,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  so  called, 
however  startling  at  first  sight,  affords  no  presumption  that  it  is 
so ;  and  lastly,  and  what  most  concerns  members  of  our  own 
Church,  that  we  should  be  cautious  of  calling  Rome  by  the 
name  of  Babylon,  inasmuch  as  we  are  certain  of  being  so  called 
ourselves  if  we  are  the  true  Church,  and  that,  in  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  ever  been  so  called,  more  so  since  we  became  separate 
from  Rome  than  before,  and  that  down  to  this  day.  If  any  of 
us  thinks  to  gain  for  ourselves  some  relief  from  the  odious  impu- 
tation, by  casting  it  strongly  upon  Rome,  he  quite  mistakes  both 
our  position  and  the  feelings  of  our  opponents.  They  will  take 
what  we  give  and  use  it  against  ourselves.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  in 
this  case  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  and  heathen  proverbs,  one  of 
which  says,  that  stones  cast  into  the  air  fall  back  upon  the  caster's 
head,  and  the  other,  that  curses,  like  young  chickens,  always 
come  home  to  roost.  Newton  tells  us  in  one  place  that,  ^'  The 
seeds  of  popery,  sown  even  in  the  Apostles'  day,  were  idolatry, 
strife,  and  division,  adulterating  God's  word,  making  '  a  gain  of 
godliness  and  teaching  for  filthy  lucre's  sake'(!)  a  vain  observ- 
ance of  festivals^  a  vain  distinction  of  meats,  a  neglecting  of  the 
body,  and  traditions  and  commandments  of  men."  How  ill  would 
the  ^'plurima  pietas^"  which  suggested  such  an  enumeration  to 
this  gentle  thinker,  have  fared  in  the  rude  unmannerly  hands 
of  Henry  Ainsworth,  who,  in  his  **  Arrow  against  Idolatry"  rec? 
kons,  among  its  relics  existing  among  us,  our  '*  Diocesan,  Pro- 
vincial, and  National  Churches,"  our  **  Liturgies"  and  "organs," 
our  holy  days,  with  their  eves,  our  hierarchy,  our  "  Churches, 
baptized  bells,  hallowed  fonts,  and  holy  churchyards,"  or,  as  he 
appropriately  calls  them,  "high  places,"  our  "lands,  livings, 
tithes,  offerings,  garments,  signs,  gestures,  ceremonies,  courts, 
canons,  customs,  and  many  more  abominations  wherewith  have 
been  enriched  the  merchants  of  the  whore  and  all  that  sail  with 

*  What  ?  and  who  sajs  it  ? — p.  46. 
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ships  in  her  sea."  These  and  others,  (he  proceeds  to  say^  are 
**  very  Gilluhim,  the  loathsome  idols  and  excrements  of  the 
Queen  of  Sodom  and  the  filthiness  of  her  fornication"  with  which 
"she  defileth  the  consciences  of  men,"*  We  desiderate  in 
Newton's  Treatise  an  answer  to  these  railings ;  and  we  think  no 
English  divine  does  us  a  service  who  so  yaguely  delineates  Anti- 
christ that  at  a  little  distance  his  pictures  look  not  very  unlike 
ourselves.  He  should  be  precise  enough  not  to  include  England 
while  he  includes  Rome ;  and  this  task,  whatever  be  the  grievous 
errors  of  Rome,  we  hold  to  be  impossible.  All  the  great  and 
broad  principles  on  which  she  may  be  considered  Babylon,  may 
be  retorted  on  us.  Does  the  essence  of  Antichrist  lie  in  inter- 
posing media  between  the  soul  and  its  God  ?  we  interpose  bap- 
tism ;  In  imposing  a  creed  i  we  have  articles  for  the  clergy  and 
creeds  for  all  men ;  In  paying  reverence  to  things  of  time  and 
place  i  we  honor  the  consecrated  elements,  take  off  our  hats 
m  Churches,  and  observe  days  and  seasons ;  In  forms  and  cere- 
monies ?  we  have  a  service  book ;  In  ministers  of  religion  ?  we 
have  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  In  claiming  an  imperium 
in  imperiof  such  was  the  convocation,  such  are  elective 
chapters ;  In  the  high  state  of  prelacy }  our  bishops  have  pa- 
laces, and  sit  among  princes ;  In  supporting  religion  by  temporal 
sanctions  ?  we  are  established  ;  In  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ? 
we  are  national ;  In  discipline  of  the  body  ?  we  fast.  England 
does  not  differ  then  from  Rome  in  principles^  but  in  questions  of 
fact^  of  degree^  of  practice ;  and  whereas  Antichrist  differs  from 
Christ,  as  darkness  from  light,  if  one  of  the  two  Churches  is 
Antichrist,  the  other  must  be  also.  Nay,  let  not  even  the  Kirk 
be  too  sure  that  she  has  succeeded  in  ridding  herself  of  the  same 
frightful  imputation.  So  far  as  she  still  retains  upon  her  the 
shadow  of  a  Church,  so  far  does  she,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
cast  off  all  churchmanship,  bear  tokens  of  the  enemy  of  truth.  A 
Church,  as  such,  as  Mr.  Walker  confesses  in  his  own  case,  is  what 
Protestants  really  mean  by  Antichrist.  We  have  a  strange  paper 
before  us,  which  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  is  written  by  a 
late  Fellow  of  a  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which,  after 
deciding  that  the  first  Beast  is  the  Papacy,  the  seven  horns  the 
seven  sacraments,  war  with  the  beast  the  Protestant  league,  the 
mouth  speaking  great  things,  the  Council  of  Trent,  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  second  Beast  is  the  supremacy,  the  two  horns  like  a  lamb, 
are  the  two  Universities,  the  image  to  the  first  Beast,  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  name  of  the  second  Beast  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  and  ends  by  warning  the  Kirk  that  the 
Queen's  High  Commissioner  in  the  General  Assembly  ''  sits 

*  Hanbory's  Memorials,  p.  S38. 
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there,  as  in  the  Temple  of  God,  showiog  himself  that  he  is 

God/'  that  is,  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  its  ecclesiastical 

capacity,  and  by  asking  '^  If  the  Church  of  Englsmd  be  an  idolo" 

trous  Church,  as  was  uoiversaUy  held  by  all  Presbyteriabs  in 

the  reign  of  the  Stewart,  identifying,  as  they  did,  Prelacy  with 

Popery  throughout,   upon  what    principle  do  the  Evangelical 

portion   in  particular  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  now  seek  a 

closer  union  with  the  Church  of  £ngland,  when  the  latter  Church 

has  notoriously  become  more  superstitious  than  ever,  with  her 

crosses,  and  candlesticks,  and  altars,  and  faldstools,  and,  though 

last  not  least,  with  her  priestly  robes  and  royal  dalmatics?"  Let 

it  be  observed  that  this  writer,  as  well  as  Ainsworth  and  the  rest, 

accuses  as  of  idolatryy  the  one  point  in  which  we  might  seem  at 

first  sight  specifically  to  differ  from  Rome ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 

circumstance,  that  real  as  this  difference  is,  as  «;e  should  contend, 

Idolatry  i$  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  mark  of  Antichrist ; 

j  ust  the  reverse.    '*  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,*' 

says  the  prophecy,  *'  nor  regard  any  god,  for  he  shall  magnifjf 

himself  aSove  all ;  but  in  his  estate  he  shall  honour  the  god  of 

forces/'     ^^  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 

called  god  or  th^t  is  worshipped.^'     '^  He  opened  his  mouth  in 

blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  His  Name,  and  His  tdber' 

nacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven,'* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  deficiency  of  the^dogical 
principle  on  which  the  attack  upon  Rome  has  commonly  been 
conducted  among  us.  Writers  of  our  Church  who  call  her  Ba- 
bylon, ought  to  have  laid  down  definitely  what  they  considered 
the  essence  of  Antichrist,  and  have  shown  that  our  own  was  clear 
of  it.  They  ought,  before  attacking  the  foundations  of  Rome,  to 
have  shown  that  we  bad  not  built  upon  them.  Instead  of  this, 
in  their  eagerness  to  strike  a  blow  at  Rome,  they  have  done  no 
little  to  overturn  all  visible,  all  established  religion  in  the  woddi 
and  to  involve  the  Primitive  Church,  our  own,  the  Kirk — nay, 
all  sects  and  denominations  whatever — in  one  common  raia. 
And  now  we  will  make  a  suggestion  towards  remedying  their  de- 
ficiency, that  is,  towards  analysing  the  principle  on  which  alone 
Rome  can  truly  be  called  the  seat  of  Antichrist :  whether  such 
principle,  when  stated,  will  be  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  avaiir 
able  in  our  warfare  with  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  is  aDOther 
matter. 

Now,  whatever  has  been  said  above  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  calumny  of  being  Antidirist  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the  trae 
Church,  yet  nothing  has  been  suggested  to  account  fir  the 
phenomenon  that  the  Church,  or  what  is  like  the  Church,  shook) 
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be  exposed  to  so  strange  an  imputatiou^.  It  is  satisfactory 
indeed  to  be  told  that,  if  we  are  called  Beelzebub,  we  are  but 
foUowiog  our  Master's  pattern;  but  still  the  question  remains 
ho»  men  come  to  call  us  so  ?  We  conceive  upon  the  following 
prmciple* 

We  observe  then  that  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
''  the  one  only  catholic  and  apostolic  Church"  lies  in  this ; — that 
it  is  the  representative  of  our  absent  Lord,  or  a  something  divinely 
interposed  between  the  soul  and  God,  or  a  visible  body  with  in- 
visible  privileges.  All  its  subordinate  characteristics  flow  from 
this  description.  Does  it  impose  a  creed,  or  impose  rites  and 
ceremonies^  or  change  ordinances^  or  remit  and  retain  sins^  or 
rebuke  or  punish,  or  accept  offerings^  or  send  ont  ministessior 
invest  its  ministers  with  authority,  or  accept  of  reverence  or  de*^ 
votion  in  their  persons,— all  this  is  because  it  is  Christ's  visible 
presence.  It  stands  for  Christy  Can  it  convey  the  power  of 
the  Spirit?  does  grace  attend  its  acts ?  can  it  touch,  or  bathei, 
or  seal,  or  lay  on  bands,  can  it  use  material  things  for  spiritual 
purposes?  are  its  temples  holy? — all  this  comes  of  its  being  (so 
far)  what  Christ  was  on  earth.  Is  it  a  ruler,  prophet,  priest, 
intercessor,  teacher? — it  has  titles  such  as  these  in  its  measure, 
as  being  the  representative  and  instrument  of  Him  who  is  un«- 
seen.  Does  it  claim  a  palace  and  a  throne,  an  altar  and  a  doc^** 
tor's  chair,  the  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  of  the  rich  and  wise, 
an  universal  empire  and  a  never-ending  succession  ?— all  this  is 
so,  because  it  is  what  Christ  is.  All  the  oiBces,  names,  honours^ 
powers  which  it  claims  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the 
simple  question — Has  Christ  or  has  He  not  left  a  representative 
behind  Him  ? 

Now  if  He  has,  then  all  is  easy  and  intelligible;  this  is  what 
churchmen  maintain ;  they  welcome  the  news ;  and  they  recog** 
nize  in  the  Church's  acts  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  trust 
committed  to  her.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  the  othe^ 
side  of  the  alternative  to  be  true ; — supposing  Christ  has  left  no 
representative  behind  Him.  Well  then,  there  is  a  society  whibh 
professes  to  take  His  place  without  warrant.  It  comes  forward 
instead  of  Christ  and  for  Him;  it  speaks  for  Him,  it  developes 
His  words;  it  suspends  His  appointments,  it  grants  dispensation 
in  matters  of  positive  duty;  it  professes  to  dispense  grace,  it  abr- 
solves  from  sin; — ^and  all  this  of  its  own  authority.  Is  it  not 
forthwith  according  to  the  very  force  of  the  word  "  Antichrist?" 
He  who  speaks  for  Christ  must  be  either  His  true  servant  or 
Antichrist;  and  nothing  but  Antichrist  can  he  be,  if  appointed 
servant  there  is  none.  Let  his  acts  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
according  as  he  has  authority  or  not,  so  is  he  most  holy  or  most 
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guilty.  It  18  not  the  acts  that  make  the  differeoce^  it  is  the 
authority  for  those  acts.  The  very  same  acts  are  Christ's  acts  or 
Antichrist's^  according  to  the  doer :  they  are  Christ's,  if  Christ 
does  them;  they  are  Antichrist's,  if  Christ  does  them  not.  There 
is  no  medium  between  a  Vice-Christ  and  Antichrist 

It  is  no  accident  then  or  strange  occurrence  that  the  Church 
should  have  been  called  Antichrist.     She  must  be  called  so  in 
consistency  by  those  who  separate  from  her.     Such  an  imputa- 
tion is  the  necessary  result  of  disbelief  in  her  commission.     Her 
acts  are  known  in  all  the  world;  there  is  no  mistaking  theai* 
Difference  of  opinion  will  be  shown  not  in  disputing  against 
what  is  mere  matter  of  history  and  public  notoriety,  but  in 
viewing  what  she  does  in  a  different  light,  and  referring  it  to  a  dis*^ 
tinct  origin.     Convince  the  Presbyterian  or  Wesleyan  that  the 
Church  has  spiritual  powers,  and  he  will  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  her  general  conduct :  she  does  not  act  up  to  her  commission. 
If  the  Church  be  from  Christ,  even  her  least  acceptable  words 
or  deeds  ex  cathedrd  may  be  taken  on  faith :  if  she  be  not,  even 
her  best  are  presumptuous,  and  call  for  a  protest.     She  is  an  ho- 
noured servant  in  one  case ;  an  usurper  and  tyrant  in  another. 
There  is  on  the  whole  then  but  one  issue  in  the  controversy  about 
the  Church,  and  that  a  very  plain  and  simple  one.    Its  children 
and  its  enemies  both  understand  that  the  Church  professes  to  act 
for  God>  but  the  one  party  says  rightfully,  the  other  wrongfuU^. 
This  then  is  the  one  point  on  which  the  controversy  turns,  and 
before  which  all  other  questions  sink  in  importance.    All  may 
easily  be  arranged  when  this  one  question  is  settled.    Neglect  it, 
and  we  shall  be  arguing  without  understanding  where  we  are : 
master  this  one  principle,  and  you  may  change  your  whole  posi- 
tion in  a  day:  the  Church  will  be  henceforth  faithful  for  arro- 
gant, diligent  for  officious,  charitable  for  political,  firm  for  vio^ 
lent,  holy  for  blasphemous,  Christ  for  Antichrist.     If  we  believe 
she  has  a  commission,  we  shall  be  Catholics,  and  call  her  holy: 
if  we  make  our  inward  light,  or  our  reason,  or  our  feelings,  our 
guide,  and  set  up  Antichrist  within  us,  then,  with  Gnostics, 
Montanists,  Novatians,  Manichees,  Donatists,  Paulicians,  Albi- 
genses,  Calvinists,  and  Brownists,  we  shall,  in  mere  self-defence 
and  mere  consistency,  call  her  Babylon,  Sodom,  sorceress,  harlot, 
Jezebel,  Beelzebub,  and  Antichrist.     A  sacerdotal  order  is  histo- 
rically the  essence  of  the  Church ;  if  not  divinely  appointed,  it  is 
doctrinally  the  essence  of  Antichrist. 

And  thus  we  answer  a  gibe,  we  believe  of  Baxter's,  which  at 
first  sight  is  not  without  its  force.  He  said  that  **  If  the  Pope 
was  not  Antichrist,  he  had  bad  luck  to  be  so  like  him."  Not  **  bad 
luck ;"  but  sheer  necessity.  Since  Antichrist  simulate  Chnst,  and 
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bishops  tre  images  of  Christy  Antichrist  is  like  a  bishop,  and  a 
bishop  is  like  ADtichrist.  And  what  is  the  Pope  but  a  bishop  ? 
his  peculiarity  lying,  not  in  his  assuming  to  be  omnibus  numeris  a 
bishop,  but  in  his  disfranchising  all  bishops  but  himself;  not  in  his 
titles  nor  in  his  professed  gifts,  which  are  episcopal,  but,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  show  in  a  former  Number,*  in  his  denying  these 
to  other  bishops,  and  absorbing  the  episcopate  into  himself. 

The  only  question  then  is  this,  **  Has  Christ,  or  has  He  not  ap* 
pointed  a  representative  society  on  earth  during  His  absence  ?"  If 
He  has,  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist; — if  He  has  not,  every  bishop  in 
England,  Bishop  Newton,  Bishop  Warburton,  Bishop  Hurd,  is 
Antichrist ;  every  priest  is  Antichrist,  Mr.  Macneile,  Dr.  Jortin, 
and  Dr.  Faussett  mclusive.  We  hold  most  firmly  that  He  has, 
or  of  course  we  could  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  prove  it.  We  have  done  all  that 
falls  withm  the  scope  of  Dr.  Todd's  lectures,  if  we  have  shown 
that  members  of  the  English  Church  are  not  quite  the  persons 
to  speak  of  ''  that  woman  Jezebel,"  meaning  thereby  the  Holy 
Church  Catholic,  sojourning  in  Rome.  However,  before  con** 
eluding,  we  will  make  one  or  two  suggestions  in  behalf  of  the 
main  principle  itself,  which  is  in  dispute,  viz.  that  Christ  has 
left  behind  Him  a  representative  society. 

Now,  that  He  has  condescended  so  to  do,  is  so  clearly  de- 
clared in  the  sacred  volume,  especially  when  its  announcements 
are  viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  facts,  that  we  could  almost 
say  that  the  argument  did  but  require  to  be  fairly  brought  out  in 
order  to  the  conviction  of  any  serious  and  unbiassed  mind.  Not 
even  the  proof  of  our  Lord's  divinity  is  plainer  than  that  of  the 
Church's  commission.  Not  even  the  promises  to  David  or  to 
Solomon  more  evidently  belong  to  Christ,  than  those  to  Israel, 
or  Jerusalem,  or  Sion,  belong  to  the  Church.  Not  even  the  form 
of  Daniel's  prophecies  is  more  exact  to  the  letter  than  those 
which  make  the  Church  what  Protestants  consider  Babylon.  Nay, 
holy  Daniel  himself  is  in  no  small  measure  employed  on  this  very 
subject.  He  it  is  who  announces  a  fifth  kingdom,  like  '^  a  stone 
cut  out  without  hands,"  which  ''  broke  in  pieces  and  consumed  " 
all  former  kingdoms,  but  was  itself  to  "  stand  for  ever,"  and  to 
become  '*  a  great  mountain,"  and  to  '^  fill  the  whole  earth."  He 
it  is  also  who  prophesies,  that  ''  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  take  the  kiugdom  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever."  He 
"  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  to  the  Son  of  Man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that 
dll  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him."    Such  too 

«  Vide  Momber  for  Jaly  1836, 
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is  Isaiah's  prophecy,  **  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  law  from  Jorusaleoij  and  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations  and  rebuke  many  people/'  Now  Christ  Himself  was 
to  depart  from  the  earth ;  He  could  not  then  in  His  own  person 
be  intended  in  these  great  prophecies  ;  if  He  acted,  it  must  be  bj 
delegacy.  Now  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Church 
has  been  really  His  vicar  and  representative.  Supposing  her  so  to 
be,  He  has  as  truly  and  literally  judged  among  the  nations,  and 
rebuked  many  people,  reigned  in  righteousness,  promoted  peace» 
taught  the  nations,  repressed  the  wicked,  as  the  King  of  England 
keeps  the  peace,  administers  Justice,  punishes  offences,  and  per- 
forms other  regal  oiBces  by  his  courts  of  law,  magistrates,  army, 
police,  and  other  functionaries.  All  works  indeed  in  which  man 
has  part  are  marked  with  imperfection;  divine  promises  and  coun- 
sels are  but  fulfilled  on  the  whole  and  in  due  measure  in  this 
sinful  world.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  ten  thousand  instances  in 
which  the  functionaries  of  the  Church  have  failed  of  their  duty  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  when,  according  to  His  own  announce- 
ment, the  ^*  wicked  servant''  has  said  '*  in  his  heart,  my  Lord  de- 
layeth  His  coming,"  and  has  begun  '*  to  beat  the  man-servants 
and  the  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  driuk,  and  be  drunken  ;'^  still  it 
is  impossible  surely  to  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  up  to  the 
last  400  or  500  years,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  without  per- 
ceiving that  whatever  were  the  faults  of  her  servants,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  her  children,  she  has  on  the  whole  been  the  one  element 
of  civilization,  light,  moral  improvement,  peace,  and  purity  in  the 
world.  In  the  darkest  times  she  has  been,  with  exceptions  loo 
brief  or  local  to  bear  insisting  on,  far  the  superior  in  those  re- 
spects in  which  she  was  designed  to  be  superior,  to  those  earthly 
powers  among  whom  she  has  moved.  In  the  darkest  times,  and 
when  the  conduct  of  her  organs  was  least  defensible,  and  her 
professed  aims  at  principles  most  extreme,  she  will  be  found,  when 
contrasted  with  other  powers,  to  be  fighting  the  cause  of  truth 
and  right  against  sin, — to  be  a  witness  for  God,  or  defending  the 
poor,  or  purifying  or  reforming  her  own  functionaries,  or  pro- 
moting peace,  and  maintaining  the  holy  faith  committed  to  her. 
This  she  was,  till  she  quarrelled  with  herself,  and  divided  into 
parts ;  what  she  has  been  since,  what  she  is  now,  a  future  age 
must  decide  ;  we  can  only  trust  in  faith  that  she  is  what  she  ever 
has  been,  and  was  promised  ever  to  be, — one  amid  her  divisions, 
and  holy  amid  her  corruptions^^  But  returning  to  the  thought  of 
former  and  happier  times,  what,  we  ask,  are  her  acts  as  then  dis» 
played,  so  lordly  and  high,  so  maternal,  so  loving  yet  so  firm,  so 
calm  yet  so  keen,  so  gentle  yet  so  vigorous,  so  full  of  serpent's 
wisdom,  yet  of  dove's  innocence ;  what  is  all  this  but  a  literal 
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accomplishment  of  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  concemhig  the 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth?     The  writings  of  the  Fathers^  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us^  form  an  historical  comment  upon  the  in- 
spired pages  of  Isaiah^  supplying  numberless  instances  of  the 
execution  of  that  high  mission  whereby  the  spiritual  Israel  was 
set  forth  in  the  worlds  as  the  elect  of  God^  created  as  an  instru- 
ment of  righteousness  to  set  forth  his  Maker's  glory,  to  teach 
truth  and  righteousness,  '^  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  judge  the 
fatherless,  to  plead  for  the  widow/'  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  shield 
the  imperilled,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  repress  the  tyrannical,  to  re- 
concile enemies,  and  largely  to  dispense  benefits  to  and  fro.    Even 
what  is  visibly  exhibited  in  the  page  of  history  is  an  abundant  and 
a  most  wonderful  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  word.     We 
find,  for  instance,  St.  Ambrose  journeying  across  the  Alps  in  the 
winter  to  protect  Justina  from  the  usurper  Maximus;  we  read  of 
the  bishops  throughout  France  interceding  with  the  latter  for 
members  of  their  flock  or  others,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him ;   while  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  when  that  city  had 
grievously  insulted  the  emperor,  betakes  himself  in  his  old  age  to 
Constantinople,  presents  himself  before  his  ofiTended  sovereign, 
and  gains  its  pardon.     St.  Basil  founds  an  hospital  for  lepers  in 
his  diocese  in  Cappadocia,  and  his  example  is  followed  through- 
out the  neighbouring  country.     He  writes  to  Valerian  to  offer  his 
mediation  between  the  latter  and  certain  Caesareans ;  to  Elias, 
the  imperial  collector,  to  gain  longer  time  for  his  people's  con- 
tribution ;  to  Callisthenes,  to  persuade  him  to  deal  mildly  with 
certain  slaves ;  to  the  Count  of  the  private  purse,  to  diminish  the 
tribute  of  iron  exacted  of  the  people  of  Taurus,  and  of  mares  ex- 
acted of  another  place;  to  two  parties  going  to  law,  to  offer  himself 
as  arbitrator,  and  save  them  expense;  to  a  civil  ofiScer,  to  save 
the  country  people  from  the  oaths  usual  on    paying  taxes;  to 
Duke  Andronicus,  to  soften  his  feelings  towards  Dometian;  to  a 
commissioner  of  taxes,  to  relieve  the  hospitals  from  imposts;  and 
to  Modes tus,  to  relieve  Helladius  from  a  civil  employment. 

'*  Certain  Circuracillians  and  Donatist  clergy,"  says  St.  Austin  to 
Apringius,  "have  confessed  horrible  enormities  of  theirs  against  my 
brethren  and  priests,  that  tbey  waylaid  and  murdered  one,  carried  off 
from  his  home  another,  pulled  oot  his  eye,  cut  off  bis  finger,  and  mutila- 
ted bim.  Finding  that  they  would  fall  under  your  axe,  I  write  in  baste 
to  your  nobility,  by  way  of  deprecating,  for  the  mercy  of  Christ,  any 
shnilar  retaliation.  Though  the  law's  punishment  cannot  lie  in  the  very 
same  acts  in  which  the  offenders  showed  their  fury,  yet  I  fear  lest  they, 
at  least  the  murderers,  should  meet  with  sentence  at  your  hands.  That 
they  may  not,  a  Christian  petitions  the  judge,  a  bishop  advises  the  Chris- 
tian.   You  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain  >  but  it  is  one  thing  when  a  pro- 
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vince  is  plainli6f,  another  when  the  Church.  Fear  with  us  the  rigorous 
judgment  of  God  our  Father,  and  he  a  pattern  of  the  clemency  of  your 
mother.  For  when  you  act^  the  Church  acts^  for  whom  you  act,  w^faosc 
son  you  are  in  acting.  They  with  the  sword  of  guilt  drew  blood  of 
Christians  j  you  from  their  blood  restrain  even  the  sword  of  justice  for 
Christ's  sake.  They  robbed  the  Church's  minister  of  his  time  for  living ; 
you  prolong  to  her  enemies  their  time  for  repenting.'' 

Or»  to  take  another  department  of  their  high  duties,  St.  Am- 
brose suspended  Theodosius  from  commuoioa ;  St.  Athanastiis 
excommunicated  a  military  governor  of  Libya^  forbidding  him 
through  Christendom  fire,  water,  and  shelter  at  the  hands  of  the 
faithful ;  St.  Basil  interdicts  a  refractory  person  from  the  Church 
services  ;  and  Synesius  abandons  to  the  divine  mger  Andronicus, 
president  of  Libya,  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  had  invented  instruments 
of  torment  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  Or,  let  us  view 
quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  episcopal  character. 

^*  I  lived,"  said  Theodoret  when  accused  of  heresy,  **  in  a  monastery 
up  to  the  time  of  my  episcopate,  and  received  that  charge  against  my  will. 
Five  and  twenty  years  have  I  lived  bishop,  nor  have  ever  been  appealed 
against  by  any*  nor  any  have  I  accused.  Not  an  obol,  not  a  cloke  have 
I  received  from  any.  Not  one  loaf  or  one  egg  has  domestic  of  mine 
ever  received.  Except  the  rags  that  cover  me,  nought  have  I  enduied 
to  take.  PubUc  porticos  have  1  erected  out  of  my  ecclesiastical  revenue* 
Two  bridges  have  I  built  of  largest  size  ;  I  have  directed  my  attention  to 
public  baths.  Finding  the  city  wanting  in  supply  from  the  river  that 
runs  near  it,  /  supplied  the  aqueduct^  and  have  filled  with  water  this  defi- 
cient city.  To  leave  this,  eight  villages  of  Marcionites  and  their  neigh- 
bourhoods I  have  led  with  their  good  will  into  the  truth  ;  another  full  of 
Eunomians,  another  of  Arians  I  have  brought  to  the  light  of  divine  know- 
ledge. By  Grod's  grace  not  one  tare  of  heresy  remains  among  us.  And 
all  this  not  without  peril ;  often  have  I  shed  my  blood,  often  have  I  been 
stoned  by  them,  and  brought  even  to  the  very  gates  of  hell.  But  I  am 
become  a  fool  in  glorying,  yet  I  speak  of  necessity,  not  of  will.  This 
the  thrice  blessed  Paul  was  forced  to  do  once,  to  stop  the  mouth  of 


accusers." 


These  are  but  specimens  of  a  varied  and  widely  extended  phe- 
nomenon which  rose  up,  like  a  plant  out  of  the  ground,  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  Gospel,  wherever  and  whenever,  and  just 
so  far  as  the  iron  hand  of  persecution  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the 
infant  religion.  Shall  we  say  it  is  a  usurpation  of  His  power 
from  whom  all  authority  comes  ?  or  a  delegated  exercise  of  it  ? 
Is  there  a  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  or  not  ?  This  is  the 
simple  question,  on  which  all  turns.  And  that  there  is,  would  be 
probable  enough,  merely  considering  it  is  said  in  Scripture  that 
Christ  shall  reign,  yet  is  gone  away ;  that  there  shall  be  a  kingdom, 
while  she  has  fulfilled  the  objects  proposed  by  it.     But  the  case  is 
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fur  stronger  than  this ;  a  power  short  of  Christ  is  expressly  ad- 
dressed in  the  Prophets  and  dominion  promised  it;  a  viceroy  and 
vicar  is  named  by  them  as  ruling  for  him.     ''  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come/'  says  the  inspired  oracle,  '*  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.     And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.     The  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  into  it."    *^  A  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness, 
and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment,  and  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  coTert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of' 
%oater  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand."    **  Though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity  and 
the  water  of  aiBictiou,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be  removed  into 
a  corner  any  more,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers."     ^'The 
spirit  that  IS  upon  thiee  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth  shall  not  depatt  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed  from  henceforth 
and  for  ever."     **  Ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  men 
shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God ;  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles  and  in  their  glory  shall  you  boast  yourselves.     I  will 
make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness.    Vio- 
lence shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction 
within  thy  borders ;  for  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation  and  thy 
gates  praise."   *'  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my 
hands,  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me."     ^^No  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall 
rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn." 

One  more  remark  shall  we  make,  and  that  shall  be  the  last. 
What  is  the  real  place  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
divine  scheme  need  not  be  discussed  here.  If  we  have  been  de- 
fending it,  this  has  been  from  no  love,  let  our  readers  be  assured, 
of  the  Roman  party  among  us  at  this  day.  That  party,  as  exhi- 
bited by  its  acts,  is  a  low-minded,  double-dealing,  worldly-minded 
set,  and  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  it  the  better.  Nothing  but 
a  clear  command  from  above  could  make  a  member  of  our  Church 
recognize  it  in  any  way.  We  are  not  speaking  against  the  Church 
of  Rome;  it  is  a  sister  Church;  we  are  not  speaking  agamst 
individual  members  of  it;  far  from  it;  it  is  our  delight  to  think 
that  God  has  many  saints  among  them,  it  ought  to  be  our  prayer 
that  among  us  may  be  as  great  saints  as  have  been  among  them. 
But  what  we  protest  against  and  shrink  from  is,  that  secular  and  po- 
litical spirit  which  in  this  day  has  developed  itself  among  them  mto 
a  partyi  and  at  least  in  this  country  is  their  motive  principle^  organ 
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and  osteDsible  bead.  We  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  men  who 
are  afraid  to  own  the  doctrines  of  their  rehgion^whotry  to  hoodwink 
the  incautious  and  ignorant,  who  ungenerously  cast  off  their  and 
our  ancestors,  the  Church's  great  champions  in  former  times,  who 
take  part  in  political  intrigue,  who  play  the  sycophant  to  great 
men,  who  flatter  the  base  passions  of  the  multitude,  who  join 
with  those  who  are  further  from  them  to  attack  those  who  are 
nearer  to  them,  who  imitate  the  low  ways  of  the  popular  religion, 
who  have  music  parties  in  their  chapels,  and  festivals  aboard 
steamers,  and  harangue  at  public  meetings.  Such  was  not  Borro- 
meo,  such  was  not  Pascal ;  such  was  not  Becket,  Innocent,  Anselm, 
Bernard,  Hildebrand,  Gregory;  such  were  not  the  men  of  holy 
and  humble  heart  whom  Home  commemorates  in  her  services. 
With  such  we  wish  to  be  '*  better  strangers,"  the  longer  we  live; 
and  not  a  word  of  what  we  have  said,  or  are  about  to  say  against 
the  notion  of  Rome  being  apostate,  is  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the 
like  of  them.  Dismissing  them  then  with  this  protest,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  proposed  remark. 

We  take  it  then  for  granted,  as  being  beyond  doubt,  that  one  main 
reason  why  Protestants  are  suspicious  both  of  the  early  Church, 
and  of  our  own  more  orthodox  divines,  is  the  dread  that  the  doc- 
trine and  system  which  they  teach  is  denounced  in  prophecy  as  the 
element  of  Antichrist,  and  savours  of  the  predicted  apostasy. 
When  pressed  vvith  arguments  from  Scripture  or  reason,  they  can- 
not perhaps  answer  them,  but  they  see,  as  they  consider,  the  end  to 
which  the  Catholic  system  tends.  They  judge  that  the  teaching 
recommended  to  them  is  of  Antichrist,  because  they  see  it  has 
before  now  resulted  in  Popery ;  and  wisely,  under  such  an  im- 
pression, they  say  to  themselves  that  somewhere  or  other  there 
must  be  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning,  for  that  the  fri^it  is  the  proof 
of  the  tree.  Their  dread  of  what  is  really  Apostolical  doctrine 
mainly,  nay  often  solely,  rests  upon  a  religious  apprehension  that 
^e  prophecies  have  denounced  it.  To  persons  in  this  state  of 
mind  we  propose  the  following  question;  If  we  must  go  by  pro- 
phecy, t£;A2cA  set  of  prophecies  is  more  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages,  those  of  Isaiah  which  speak  of  the  evangelical 
kingdom,  or  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  which  speak  of  the 
Auticfaristian  corruption  ?  If  the  history  of  Christian  Rome  cor^ 
responds  to  the  denouncements  of  the  Apocalypse,  does  it  not 
more  closely  and  literally  correspond  to  the  promises  of  Isaiah  \ 
If  there  is  a  chance  of  our  taking  part  with  Antichrist  considering 
the  Apocalypse,  is  there  not  a  greater  chance  of  our  ''speaking 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  considering  the  book  of  Isaiah  ? 

To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  two  traits  of  Antichrist, 
we  suppose,  will  be  particularly  fixed  upon  as  attaching  to  the 
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see  of  Rome,  pride  and  luxury,  the  one  seen  in  its  extravagant 
temporal  power,  the  other  in  its  splendour.  For  instance,  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  Antichrist  as  ''  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped/'  sitting  '*  as  God  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  Again,  the  Beast  is 
said  to  have  seven  heads  and  ten  crowned  horns ;  and  the  dragon 
gives  him  power.  And  Babylon  is  called  **  that  great  city,"  and 
she  has  power  over  other  cities,  and  over  kings,  because  she 
18  said  to  have  '^  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of"  her 
**  wrath,"  and  '^  the  kings  of  the  earth  had  committed  fornication" 
with  her.  And  the  Beast  '^  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy, 
and  the  woman  was  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast  ''  full  of  names 
of  blasphemy."  All  this,  it  is  urged,  is  fulfilled  in  the  Mediaeval 
Church's  proclaiming  herself  (as  the  early  Church  did  before  her) 
to  be  Christ's  vicar,  in  her  assumption  of  power  over  kings,  and  her 
claim  to  define  and  maintain  the  faith,  and  to  confer  spiritual  gifts. 
Now,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  her  functionaries  did  this,  their  mo- 
tives,  their  characters,  their  individual  knotoledge  of  the  faith,  with 
all  this  we  are  not  here  concerned;  but  as  to  the  ultimate  facts  in 
which  the  action  of  the  whole  system  resulted,  surely  they  far  more 
literally  correspond  to  the  inspired  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  than  to  that 
of  St.  John.  **  The  sons  of  the  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls, 
and  iheir  kings  shall  minister  to  thee.  '^Vhe  nation  and  kingdom  that 
will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted.  The  sons  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending 
unto  thee;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  tliemselves 
down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet*'  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers 
and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers;  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee 
with  their  face  towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet.'* 
**  Fear  not  that  worm  Jacob,  and  the  men  of  Israel.  Behold  I 
will  make  thee  a  new  thrashing  instrument  having  teeth  ;  and  thou 
shalt  thrash  the  mountains  and  beat  them  small,  and  make  the 
hills  as  chaff.  Thou  shalt  fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry 
them  away,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them."  Surely  if  the 
correspondence,  whatever  it  is,  of  the  prophecies  of  Antichrist  with 
the  history  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  should  frighten  us  from  that 
Church,  much  more  should  that  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ's  kingdom  with  her  history  draw  us  to  her. 

The  other  point  commonly  insisted  on  is  the  Mediaeval  Church's 
wealth  and  splendor,  the  rich  embellishment  of  her  temples,  the 
jewelled  dress  of  her  ministers,  the  offerings,  shrines,  pageants, 
and  processions  which  were  parts  of  her  religious  service.  All 
these  are  supposed  to  be  denoted  by  *'  the  purple  and  scarlet  co- 
lour, and  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,"  with  which  the 
sorceress  in  the  Apocalypse  is  arrayed ;  where  mention  is  also 
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made  of  the  merchaDdize  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones^  and 
of  pearls  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  precious  wood, 
and  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and 
ointment,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and 
wheat,  and  beasts,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls 
of  men,  and  the  voice  of  harpers  and  musicians,  and  of  pipers 
and  trumpeters."  All  such  magnificence  would  of  course,  io 
itself,  as  little  prove  that  the  Church  is  Antichrist,  as  that  any 
king's  court  is  Antichrist,  where  it  is  also  found.  But,  what- 
ever cogency  be  assigned  to  the  correspondence,  still  let  a  can- 
did mind  decide  whether  it  can  be  made  to  tell  more  strongly 
against  the  Church,  than  the  following  account  of  the  evangelical 
kingdom  tells  in  her  behalf.  '^  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colours  and  thy  foundations  with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  thy 
windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  bor- 
ders of  precious  stones,*'  "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah :  all  they  from 
Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense,  and  they 
shall  show  forth  the  practices  of  the  Lord.  The  glory  of  Leba- 
non shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  imd  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary.  For  brass  I  will 
bring  gold,  and  for  iron  1  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood,  brass, 
and  for  stones,  iron."  Passages  such  as  these,  at  least  show  that 
precious  stones  are  no  peculiar  mark  of  Antichrist ;  which  is  suf- 
ficiently clear  even  from  a  later  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  that  jasper,  sapphires,  and  other  jewels  are  mentioned 
among  the  treasures  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 

On  this  ground  then  we  would  rest  the  matter  with  all  serious 
students  of  Scripture,  If  they  listen  to  the  deep  mysteries  of 
St.  John,  they  are  inconsistent  surely  in  being  deaf  to  the  up- 
lifted voice  of  Isaiah ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  conceding  that  the  words  of  St.  John  or  St.  Paul 
meet  with  a  solution  in  the  church's  history.  How  wide  they 
fall  of  it,  has  been  shown  in  one  instance  from  St.  Paul,  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks ;  and  in  Dr.  Todd's  volume  the  reader 
will  find  similar  instances  in  the  case  of  the  other  passages,  whe- 
ther in  that  Apostle  or  Daniel,  which  relate  to  the  enemy  of  the 
Church. 

We  do  not  gather  from  his  volume  whether  it  is  his  intendoa 
to  proceed  to  those  still  more  awful  prophecies,  to  which  we 
have  been  especially  alluding  in  the  last  several  pages,  but  we 
earnestly  hope  that  he  will  give  us  the  like  benefit  of  his  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  and  learning  in  the  Apocalypse  which  we  have 
received  from  him  as  regards  the  prophetic  announcements  wbich 
preceded  it. 
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Art,  VL — 1.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis'' 
sioners. 

2.  Senior  on  Foreign  Poor  Laws.    London.    Fellowes. 

3.  Evidence  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Inquiry.    Dublin,  MillikenSc 
Son :  London,  Fellowes. 

4.  The  Parochial  System.      By  H.  W.  Wilberforce,  M.  A. 
Rivingtons. 

6*  The  Dignity  and  Claims  of  the  Christian  Poor.    Two  Ser- 
mons*   By  Frederick  Oakeley,  M.  A.    London,  Burns. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  symptom  of  the  growing  harshness  and 
unchristian  state  of  feeling  towards  the  poor,  than  the  opinion 
now  both  hinted  at  and  affirmed — that  the  legal  provision  for  the 
poor  ought  to  be  a  substitute  for  private  charity :  that  the  one 
interferes  with  the  other.  There  is  none  more  erroneous.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  opinion  shall  spread,  and  this  principle  be  acted 
upon,  the  country  will  have  lost  its  character,  its  moral  strength, 
and  in  great  measure  its  safety. 

We  assert  the  exactly  opposite  principle.  We  assert  that 
private  charity  ought  to  supersede  the  public  provision,  and  that 
the  vitality  of  our  alms,  and  the  healthinesss  of  our  system  of 
poor  relief,  are  in  proportion  as  it  does  so.  Not  because  the  two 
things  are  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  each  other,  but  that 
the  one  is  a  mere  aid  and  make-weight,  a  substitute  and  assistant 
to  the  other;  and  that  the  other  alone  contains  all  the  essentials, 
as  the  intelligent  and  master  principle. 

There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  us  at  the  outset  in  this  inquiry, 
as  indicative,  if  not  conclusive  of  the  motive  which  gives  birtli  to 
this  opinion:  namely,  that  invariably  those  very  persons  who 
would  say  to  every  beggar — ^'  You  must  go  to  the  parish,"  and  that 
''  in  a  country  with  such  an  ample  machinery  and  provision,  it  is 
a  crime  even  for  a  cripple  to  beg," — are  the  same  persons  who 
would  narrow  down  the  parish  relief  to  the  lowest  scale,  and  be 
most  severe  in  applying  the  test-standard. 

We  do  not  desire  to  enter  particularly  upon  the  existing  poor- 
law  system,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  our  observations  dis- 
tinct, because  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  this  question  ;  and  while  boasting  of  having  saved 
already  two  millions  annually  in  poors'-rates,  complain  bitterly, 
and  with  little  moderation  of  language,  of  the  interference  which 
their  systems  and  theories  have  met  with,  from  voluntary  and 
private  charity.*     There  could  not  be  afforded  a  more  direct 

*  Beport  of  Poor  Law  Conunistiooer*,  184(0,  pp.  11,  6%,  63. 
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proof  of  our  assertion,  that  it  is  those  who  narrow  the  public 
relief  most^  who  would  limit  all  charitj  to  the  legal  provisioo. 

There  are  four  different  modes  of  administering  relief  whacb 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allade  to  in  the  following  remarks. — 
The  first  is  that  of  giving  charity  with  the  private  hand;  and 
which  implies  the  personally  visiting  tlie  object  of  it  by  tbe 
individual  from  whose  purse  it  flows.  The  second  is  thaU  of 
hospitals  and  public  institutions  supported  by  voluntary  contri* 
butions.  The  third  is  the  administering  of  the  alms  of  the  ooa- 
gregation  by  the  Church.  The  fourth  is  that  of  compul30i7 
contributions,  assessed  and  levied  by  the  force  of  law»  and  distri- 
buted by  public  officers.  We  do  not  distinguish  at  present  be- 
tween the  first  three,  being  all  in  the  nature  of  voluntary  alma, 
except  when  we  mention  them  particularly.  Our  present  object 
is  to  distinguish  between  compulsory  and  voluntary  charity;  and 
the  first  three  being  all  voluntary,  though  two  of  them  are  in 
one  respect  public.  Me  shall  generally  include  them  together, 
when  we  talk  of  private  alms  as  opposed  to  public  relief.  But 
on  this  occasion  we  particularly  dwell  upon  the  first  method  of  re- 
lief, as  being  the  most  opposite  to  the  poor-law  system ;  and  con- 
sider it  as  drawing  the  others  to  itself,  except  when  we  distinguish 
them.  It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  public  charities  carry  with 
them  many  of  the  imperfections  which  we  attribute  to  legal  pro- 
visions. The  almsgiving  of  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  though  it 
is  capable  of  being  abused  to  some  of  the  same  ill  consequences — 
as  when  the  laity  should  make  use  of  it,  and  consider  it  as  entirely 
superseding  their  own  duties  and  attentions  to  the  poor — yet  in 
general  it  contains  in  it  all  the  beneficial  principles  of  private 
and  personal  almsgiring,  as  will  partly  appear  in  the  progress  of 
our  remarks  and  illustrations.  It  has  also  this  additional  use  and 
advantage,  that  it  necessarily  connects  charity  with  religion*  Re- 
ligion is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  almsgiving ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  enters  as  a  principle  into  its  exercise  and  management, 
it  will  render  good  and  judicious  arrangements  perfect  in  their 
effect,  and  ill-judged  efforts  less  injurious.  It  is  the  religious  ap- 
plication of  our  alms  by  the  Church  that  can  alone  counteract 
the  natural  ill  effects  of  dispensing  our  charity  through  an  agent, 
and  not  with  our  own  hand.  The  intervention  of  any  other 
agency  or  substitute  tends  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  private  bene- 
volence; the  operation  and  assistance  of  the  Church  tends  to 
render  them  more  fruitful  and  abundant.  The  Church,  therefore, 
is  the  proper  dispenser  and  director  of  charity,  both  public  and 
private,  general  and  personal. 

We  do  not  enter  at  present  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  modes 
of  the  Church's  agency  and  interference;  this  would  only  em- 
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barrass  and  complicate  our  present  subject,  which  is  the  pre- 
ference of  all  private  and  voluntary  charity,  in  whatever  manner 
administered.  The  other  topic  would  involve  amongst  the  rest 
the  question  of  endowments,  and  other  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church  Establishment.  Upon  this,  therefore, 
we  will  only  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Oakeley's  second  Sermon 
upon  the  Dignity  and  Claims  of  the  Christian  Poor,  and  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  Treatise  on  the  Parochial  System ;  both  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Oakeley  glances,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  a  sermon — not  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject — will 
admit,  at  the  two  offices  of  the  Church,  in  visiting  the  poor  and 
miserable,  and  in  consecrating  our  alms  immediately  on  their  col^ 
lection  to  the  service  of  God.  He  also  refers  in  his  preface  to 
other  works  connected  with  the  same  subject.*  Mr.  Wilberforce 
has  some  occasional  practical  remarks  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  great  object.  The  whole  of  his  valuable  and  original  treatise, 
as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  sermon  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  will  be 
found  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  views  we  are  now  about  to 
enforce  with  respect  to  private  and  personal  charity. 

The  proposition,  that  the  poor-law  may  be  a  substitute  for 
voluntary  charity,  is  false  in  fact  and  in  principle.  We  shall  first 
confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  which  exhibit  its  injustice  and  im- 
practicability. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  in  com- 
parison with  our  wealth ;  for  this  is  the  means  of  ascertaining 
what  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  the  poor  man's  inheritance.  The 
Jews  were  commanded  to  give  a  tenth  to  the  priesthood^  and 
another  tenth  to  the  poor  and  in  hospitality.  So  say  Lowman,  and 
Selden,  and  their  own  interpreters.f  But  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
is  two-tenths  of  the  rent.  And  this  was  judged  necessary  and 
proper  in  an  agricultural  country ;  where  there  were,  moreover^ 
especial  guards  against  the  increase  of  poverty — by  the  equal 

•  Stnnon  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas.  preached  ai  Harlow  in  Essex.  The  recently 
poblishcd  Letters  of  the  Ret.  Charles  Miller,  Vicar  of  Harlow,  to  Mr.  Palmer;  and 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  to  the  Biahopa  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury. 

t  The  provision  for  the  poor  among  the  Jews  consisted  expressly  only  of  a  tiihe 
•very  third  year,  which  was  emphatically  called  the  poor  man's  tithe. — (Lowwuin'* 
Hebrew  Government,  p.  112.)  But  the  tithe  of  the  other  two  years  was  to  be  spent  iii 
hospitality ;  which  roast  have  been  intended  especially  to  indade  the  poor.— (LtJc^  ziv. 
IS,  13b)  The  poor  were  also  to  have  the  natural  productions  of  the  sabbatical  year. 
Public  tables  were  alao  kept  in  principal  towns,  at  which  all  classes  and  ranks  feasted 
together. — {Mibnan's  Hist,  of  the  Jewi.)  The  very  numerous  sacrifices  also  were  dis- 
pensed m  hospitality  and  to  tlie  poor  ( 1  Kings  xix.  lei .)  ;  and  portions  were  distributed 
to  them  at  public  and  private  festivals.— (N<A.  viii.  10;  Eith.ix.  22  ;  Tobit  ii,  2.)  The 
Israelites  %vere,  besides  all  this,  expressly  and  repeatedly  commanded  to  be  liberal  in 
private  and  personal  charity,  and  to  open  wide  their  hand  on  all  occasions  to  the  poor, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.— (I<v.  xxv.  Sa ;  Deut.  xv.7,  8.)  Su  that  a 
siaiple  tithe  cannot  be  supposed  to  more  than  barely  represent  the  real  amount  of  the 
provision  for  the  poor  among  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Mosaic  enactments.— 5ce 
jBUbinnn'i  AncietU  Foot  Lavfi,  pp.  t,  S,  4.) 
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division  of  land,  and  its  periodical  return  to  the  original  owners. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  poor  increase  greatly  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  the  advance  of  luxury  and  civilization. 
This  may  be  seen  conspicuously  in  commercial  towns,  and  in 
every  metropolis.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  one-tenth 
would  be  but  an  insui&cient  provision  in  this  country,  so  much 
advanced  beyond  any  other  in  this  half  of  the  globe,  in  wealth, 
luxury,  and  civilization. 

The  income  of  Great  Britain  alone  is  credibly  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  five  hundred  millions.  The  poor-rates,  which 
were  at  one  time  seven  millions,  and  were  then  thought  ruinous, 
are  now  reduced  to  about  five  millions.  A  magnificent  coBtn- 
bution  this,  an  ample  provision  truly,  in  proportion  to  our  wealth 
and  our  means,  and  to  the  poor's  necessities ! 

And  at  the  same  time  our  voluntary  and  private  charities  are 
by  no  means  so  abundant  as  we  are  apt  to  boast  and  congratulate 
ourselves.  If  the  whole  amount  were  to  be  added  to  the  poor- 
rates,  they  would  make  together  but  a  sorry  comparison  with  our 
means  and  income,  a  sorry  comparison  with  the  bounty  of  any 
other  nation. 

It  was  stated  by  us  in  a  former  article,  that  the  hospital  accom- 
modation in  Paris,  as  compared  with  that  in  London,  is  as  more 
than  two  to  one,  taking  into  account  the  population.  We  might 
have  added  many  other  comparisons  of  the  same  kind»  some  few 
of  which  we  will  now  supply. 

At  Nantes,  the  Hotel  Dieu  contains  600  beds ;  300  of  which 
are  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  being  one  bed  to  about  290 
people,  the  population  being  87;  191- 

At  Bourdeaux,  the  hospital  contains  from  600  to  650  sick. 
Supposing  half  the  number  to  belong  to  the  town,  this  is  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population,  which  is  109,4/67,* 

The  beds  in  the  hospitals  in  London  are  as  one  to  400  persons; 
including  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  for  all  Middlesex,  and 
the  Seamen's  Hospital. 

At  Rome  there  are  2,154  beds  for  patients  in  two  hospitals 
alone,  those  of  St.  Spirito  and  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The 
population  is  130,000  or  150,000.t 

in  Naples  there  are  sixty  charitable  foundations,  very  richly 
endowed  ; — seven  hospitals ;  thirty  receptacles  for  foundlings  and 
orphans ;  five  banks  for  loans  and  savings  : — the  rest  are  schools 
or  confraternities,  f 

In  Cadiz  there  are  three  hospitals  for  sick,  in  one  of  which  are 
6,000  patients.  § 

•  Senior's  Foreign  Poor  Laws,  pp.  165, 175. 

t  Orthodox  Journal  for  August,  1840. 

t  Burn's  Poor-law  iu  Scotland  and  on  the  Contintnt,  p.  466.  §  IMl  46?. 
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England  will  bear  no  comparison  with  these.  It  may  be  said^ 
that  in  some  of  these  places  there  is  no  poor-law,  and  that  these 
institutions  ought  therefore  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  both 
our  legal  and  voluntary  provision.  This  ought  not  to  be  done 
however.  For  in  all  these  places  the  ordinary  provision  for  the 
poor  is  separate^  and  adequate ;  the  supplies  of  voluntary  charity 
being  ample ;  and  these  mentioned  being  only  the  provision  for 
the  sick.  It  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  charity  is  scarcely 
ever  refused  wrhen  demanded. 

The  legal  provision  for  the  poor  being  thus  inadequate,  and 
the  voluntary  provision  in  this  country  thus  small  in  comparison 
with  other  nations,  let  us  turn  to  its  practical  application,  and 
weigh  its  sufficiency  and  adaptation  in  fact  to  particular  classes 
of  cases.  The  first  principle  of  poor-law  relief  is  simplicity  and 
uniformity.  It  cannot  carefully  adapt  itself  to  occasions  and  cir* 
cumstances.  Whether  the  workhouse  be  the  only  method  of 
relief,  or  whether  the  rule  be  more  liberal  and  bending,  still  there 
is  one  rule  which  must  be  acknowledged  uniform  and  strict, — 
that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  parish  relief  who  has  any  thing  of 
his  own  remaining.  Therefore,  a  mechanic  with  a  starving 
family,  who  can  have  work  in  a  week,  must  sell  his  tools  before 
the  guardians  will  relieve  him.  Another,  broken  with  temporary 
loss  or  sickness,  must  part  with  his  cottage ;  the  man  who  has  a 
good  character  and  connexion  in  the  place  where  he  is  known, 
must  be  removed  to  his  parish,  which  he  never  saw,  and  where  he 
must  be  on  a  level  with  the  lowest.  The  hawker,  having  lost  his 
horse  by  accident,  must  sell  his  cart  too,  and  sink  through  every 
other  step  to  the  lowest  stage  of  pauperism.  The  reports  of  the 
Mendicity  Society  are  full  of  such  cases ;  and  they  conclude  the 
case  of  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  enticed  to  London,  and 
was  restored  by  them  to  his  friends,  with  the  following  observa* 
tion : — 

"  This  case  strongly  exemplifies  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  society, — 
that  of  inquiring  into  and  relieving  cases  rejected  by  parish  authorities^ 
in  consequence  of  not  being  parishioners.  This  boy  was  sleeping  in  a 
neigbbourfaood  notorious  for  bad  characters,  and  under  their  influence 
and  example  would  probably  have  soon  added  one  to  the  already  large 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Without  employment  or  means  of 
support,  no  other  prospect  awaited  him,  had  he  not  been  providentially 
met  with  by  the  gentleman  who  brought  him  to  the  office,  and  who 
attended  to  the  case  until  it  was  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of." — Report 
1830,  p.  33. 

The  reports  of  the  Mendicity  Society  contain  numerous  cases 
of  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  some  of  whom  they  have  ob- 
tained pensions ;  for  others  prize-money ;  for  some  persons  lega- 
cies^ or  claims  of  a  similar  description.     In  many  cases  where  a 
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tfbip  wa8  not  about  to  sail  for  a  certain  time,  thej  have  supported 
pagaengers  returning  to  their  friends,  or  seamen,  during  the  in- 
terval. Multitudes  have  been  set  up  by  loans.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  though  the  Poor  Law  Aoieudment  Act 
enables  the  guardians  to  give  relief  by  way  of  loan,  this  is  not  a 
benefit  but  a  restriction.  This  is  not  applicable  to  a  loan  for 
advancing  a  man  in  his  business ;  but  is  a  power  only  of  recover- 
ing  the  value  of  his  victuals  and  lodging  back  again. 

But  there  are  cases  which  are  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
pariah  officers,  and  for  which  the  legal  provision  never  can  fitly 
provide.  In  the  case  of  master-tradesmen,  of  reduced  officers, 
men  of  the  learned  professions,  and  of  superior  education,  is  it 
fit  that  such  persons  should  be  consigned  to  a  workhouse?  Yet 
such  cases  are  very  numerous.  A  keeper  of  one  of  the  large 
taverns  in  London  is  now  reduced  to  writing  begging-letters. 
Most  persons  reputed  to  be  charitable  who  have  been  educated 
at  the  first  public  schools,  have  received  applications  on  behalf 
of  several  of  their  former  school-fellows,  now  reduced  to  mis- 
fortune :— some  of  them  to  abject  penury.  The  Report  of  the 
Mendicity  Society  for  1835,  mentions  the  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor. 
But  we  have  enumerated  enough  cases  for  example. 

Can  any  of  these  cases  be  fit  for  parish  relief;  and  can  the 
poor-law  be  applied  to  them  as  an  adequate  provision  i  Are  the 
sufferings  of  all  persons  alike  under  the  same  degradation ;  and 
are  the  feelings  of  the  mind  never  to  be  considered  or  relieved, 
as  well  as  the  body  and  the  appetite ;  but  to  be  reduced  to  a 
uniform  measure  and  standard,  as  the  stomach  by  a  dietary  ? 

But,  oh !  it  will  be  said,  these  are  mere  exceptions ;  not  fit  to 
disturb  a  rule,  or  to  form  a  ground  for  any  provision  applicable 
to  them.  We  say,  all  cases  are  exceptions.  There  is  no  case 
in  life  that  has  not  its  special  circumstances,  and  whose  circum- 
stances are  not  fit  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  must  be  inquired  into 
and  considered,  before  right  and  justice  can  be  done  to  the  person 
concerned — which  is  the  real  equality. 

But  we  go  further,  and  say*  that  to  consign  the  cripple,  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  paralytic,  to  a  workhouse 
and  an  exact  diet,  and  the  same  rule  as  the  sturdy  and  idle  beggar, 
the  drunkard  and  profligate,  is  not  an  equal  and  uniform  system ; 
but  the  most  downright  inequality  and  injustice.  Because  God 
has  afllicted  them  with  one  sore  evil,  are  we  bound  to  inflict 
another,  and  make  their  afiiiction  still  sorer  ?  This  can  never  be 
equality.  Ought  we  not  to  raise  them  as  much  as  we  can  out  of 
the  depth  of  misery,  and  endeavour  to  compensate  and  make  up 
to  them  their  loss  and  inferiority  i  And  must  we  not  let  them 
even  try  to  raise  themselves?     Aod  must  they  not  themselves  be 
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allowed  to  ask,  nor  we  to  gWe  to  them^  an  occasional  and  liberal 
alms,  which  is  dictated  by  all  our nataral  good  feeHng9,-^ecaii8e» 
forsoothy  they  may  sometimes  get  more  by  it  than  a  hade  man  by 
his  work,  and  because  the  poor-law  has  provided  just  enough  to 
keep  him  from  starving  ?  We  ask,  can  all  that  we  can  do  raise 
him  to  the  same  happy  position  with  ourselves;  and  can  all  that 
we  can  bestow  compensate  him  for  the  los^s  of  limb,  of  eye^sight, 
or  motion?     And  then  we  ask,  is  this  equality? 

We  say,  that  private  alms  ynoy  supersede  the  legal  provision  for 
the  poor;  but  the  poor«law  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  private 
cliarity. 

A  legal  provision  for  the  poor  is  in  its  principle  also  inadequate 
to  the  necessities  and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  ought  never  to 
supersede  private  charity,  it  is  an  inferior  instrument  and  obli- 
gation— a  mechanical  and  imperfect  expedient ;  a  prop  to  a 
falling  house;  which  can  never  fulfil  the  uses  of  the  original 
design  and  construction,  and  preserve  its  symmetry  and  safety. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  poor-law  is  bad  under  the  cir* 
cumstances ;  but  we  regret  the  circumstances  which  make  it  good 
and  necessary ;  and  would  desire  that  they  should  never  have  ex- 
isted, or  that  we  might  remove  them.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
poor-rate  is  not  charity,  or  that  the  poor-law  is  not  an  act  of 
public  virtue ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  its  objects  and  provisions 
have  the  comfort  of  the  poor  for  their  motive,  is  not  entitled  to 
great  respect  and  praise.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  state  has 
a  conscience,  and  that  the  country  mnst  answer  for  the  acts  and 
sins  of  its  government, — especially  this  country,  where  we  efieo 
tually  choose  our  own  rulers,-^we  consider  that  public  alms  are 
a  public  virtue,  warding  off  a  judgment  and  a  curse,  or  bringing 
down  a  blessing,  according  to  its  measure  and  its  motive  : — or 
eke,  upon  what  grounds  ought  we  to  have  paid  twenty  millions 
out  of  the  public  purse  for  the  redemption  of  slaves. 

But  it  is  inferior  to  the  rule  and  practice  of  voluntary  almsgiving : 
— which  practice  is  a  law  imposed  by  the  people  upon  themselves ; 
— and  so  completely  are  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people, 
of  this  country  especially,  bound  up  and  identified  with  the  con-* 
science  of  the  government,  that  as  they  must  inherit  a  reward  for 
obliging  themselves  to  a  liberal  and  voluntary  almsgiving,  which 
law  they  carry  into  execution  with  their  own  hand,  so  must  they 
also  inherit  a  curse  or  a  diminished  blessing,  for  putting  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  alms  out  of  their  own  bands  into  the  hands  of 
public  officers ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  or  the  liberality 
of  the  funds  which  they  give  them  to  distribute,  it  is  the  same 
thing,  one  step  further  removed,  as  the  supporting  an  hospital  by 
atibacription,  and  leaving  the  whole  care  aitd  management  to  a 
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committee  of  directors ;— ^nly  there  is  a  wide  diflference  as  to 
the  kindness  and  motive  in  consigning  a  sick  or  wounded  man  to 
an  hospital*  which  is  better  to  him  than  bis  own  home*  tinder  the 
circumstances,  and  a  man  wanting  food  and  clothing,  to  a  work- 
house which  he  abominates. 

Every  law  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  operating 
as  a  substitute*  and  in  aid  of  it.     It  enforces  its  obligations  by 
inferior  motives, — by  inferior  but  more  immediate  punishments  ; 
and  the  rule  which  it  adopts  and  enforces  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion inferior  and  imperfect.     The  people  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  obey  this  law,  and  must  incur  guilt  or  praise  for  disobeying  or 
breaking  it ;  for  the  law  of  man  is  a  part  of  God's  law ;  and 
obedience  to  law  is  obedience  to  God ;  and  in  obeying  the  laws 
of  human  government  they  are  obeying  the  law  and  command  of 
God*  who  both  ordained  the  law  and  established  the  government. 
Every  law  then  is  in  its  nature  an  imperfect  substitute  for  a 
more  perfect  code*  in  consequence  of  irreligion  and  degeneracy. 
"  It  is  added  because  of  transgressions."     The  poor-law  comes 
later  than  the  rest  in  the  history  of  legislation,  because  it  is  ren- 
dered needful  by  a  more  advanced  stage  of  selfishness  and  dege- 
neracy.    But  though  it  exists*  and  is  binding  in  conscience,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  character  and  virtue*  or  vice  of  the  country,  yet 
the  higher  and  more  perfect  duty  of  private  and  voluntary  alms- 
giving still  exists  in  all  its  force*  and  is  binding  upon  the  con- 
science ;  and  its  neglect  or  fulfilment  is  closely  bound  up  with  tiie 
sin  or  the  virtue*  the  prosperity  or  the  punishment*  of  the  nation. 
The  poor-law  is  a  subsidiary  and  an  imperfect  law, — and  these 
are  its  characteristics* 

It  can  only  operate  upon  the  objects  of  it*  and  provide  for 
them  in  masses ;  by  broad  unbending  rules,  coarsely  graduated^ 
suited  to  the  general  state  of  those  large  classes  and  masses  of 
people,  on  which  alone  it  can  exercise  a  discernment.  Nice  dis- 
crimination cannot  enter  into  the  operations  and  practice  of 
officials*  or  into  accounts  which  must  be  kept  with  rigid  strict- 
ness* and  wholesale  uniformity : — nor  that  fine  elastic  touch  be 
applied  of  sympathy  and  vital  charity,  which  discriminates  the 
pulse  of  misery  in  its  infinite  variety,  discerns  the  real  seat  of  the 
wound,  and  applies  the  oil  and  the  balm  with  a  truth  and  touch 
as  exact,  as  tender,  and  as  delicate.  But  ail  stomachs  must  be 
of  the  same  size ;  all  appetites  must  relish  the  same  food,  on  the 
same  days  of  the  week ;  all  maladies  and  sores  and  accidents  of 
life  must  be  healed  by  the  same  medicine. 

A  poor-law  can  hardly  be  administered  any  where  except  in 
connection  with  police  regulations ;  and  this  ofnecessity  places 
misery  and  misfortune  in  close  contact  with  crime  and   punish- 
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nieot.  At  least  this  is  emineiitly  the  case  in  England.  Thieves^ 
able-bodied  sturdy  vagrants^  persons  travelling  to  seek  for  work, 
or  returning  to  their  homes,  cripples,  blind^  infirm,  children, 
persons  sick  from  the  visitation  of  God,  from  accident,  or  intem- 
perance,— all  are  classed  and  clubbed  together,  and  are  placed  in 
the  same  category  by  the  receipt  of  a  penny,  and  are  liable  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  under  the  condemfied  title  of 
beggars.  A  poor  and  very  decent  woman,  formerly  a  maid -ser- 
vant, was  taken  up  on  the  19th  of  last  May,  for  carrying  round  a 
petition  signed  by  several  ladies  who  knew  her,  and  who  testified 
to  the  trutn  of  the  statement  of  her  misfortune,  and  had  put  them- 
selves down  for  subscriptions.  She  was  much  astonished  on 
being  told  that  she  had  been  infringing  the  law. 

We  agree  that  the  government  cannot  do  better  than  keep  up 
a  vigilant  system  of  police  to  detect  real  imposture,  or  rather 
enact  severe  punishments  for  obtaining  and  attempting  to  obtain 
money  under  false  tales  and  pretences  of  mbfortune.  But  this  is 
far  different  from  making  every  act  of  begging  a  crime,  and  the 
receipt  of  money  offered  an  evidence  of  it,  however  the  case  stated 
may  be  founded  in  truth,  and  however  urgent  the  necessity.  Our 
law  might  improve  its  spirit  from  the  code  of  Sancho  Panza ; 
iwho  knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  that  paid  officials  too 
can  yield  to  bold  importunity  and  imposture,  and  brow-beat  the 
timid  and  really  deserving, — 

''  appointed  an  officer  of  the  poor,  not  to  persecute,  but  to  examine 
them,  and  know  whether  tbey  were  truly  such  ;  for  under  pretence  of 
counterfeit  lameness,  and  artificial  sores,  many  canting  vagabonds  do 
impudently  rob  the  true  poor  of  charity,  to  spend  it  in  riot  and  drunken- 
ness.*' 

The  provisions  of  our  poor-law  system  go  upon  a  different 
principle.  Being  based  in  luxury  and  disdain,  and  a  selfish  sen- 
sibility, we  persecute  the  whole  herd  of  beggars,  not  to  distinguish 
and  punish  the  impostors,  but  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance  and  annoy- 
ance which  vexes  us ;  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  indiscriminate 
way  in  which  the  law  drives  beggars  and  vendors  of  small  wares 
from  the  pavements,  and  our  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  who 
beg, — whether  their  tale  be  true  or  false, — whether  they  be  maimed, 
or  blind,  or  able-bodied, — as  impostors.  Pauperies  immunda : — 
poverty  is  filthy.  We  must  relieve  ourselves  from  the  sight  of  it ; 
and  if  poverty  really  exists,  why  it  must  be  provided  for  in  secret, 
and  apart  from  the  haunts  of  business  and  civilization.  And  if, 
after  having  expelled  all  these  strong  natural  excitements  from 
our  senses,  there  should  still  lurk  behind  some  appetite  for  pity 
and  sympathy,  from  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  and  the  rebound 
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of  better  and  of  kinder  feelings, — these  must  be  satiated  in  a 
novel  or  a  theatre,  hy 

*'  The  sluggard  pity's  vision  weaving  tribe. 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched." 

The  necessary  connexion  between  a  poor*law  and  these  severe 
police  regulations,  is  evidenced  by  the  tendency  towards  them  in 
every  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
is  made  the  chief  basis  of  their  relief. 

We  say  that  the  poor-law  system  is  bad  in  principle — that  it  is 
a  mere  expedient ;  and  that  it  ought  never  to  supersede  the  more 
free  and  active  distribution  of  relief  by  voluntary  and  persomi 
charity ; — that  a  resort  to  a  compulsory  pro\asion  for  the  poor  is 
the  symptom  of  a  low  state  of  religion  in  a  country,  and  of 
public  priuciple; — that  a  disposition  to  place  a  chief  reliance 
upon  such  a  provision  is  the  sign  of  a  diseased  and  morbid  con- 
stitution, and  an  enervation  almost  desperate ; — and  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  restitution  to  vigour  and  to  health  in  such  cases,  but 
by  waking  up  again  the  dormant  principles  and  energies  of  natare, 
and  returning  as  fast  as  possible  to  sober  and  rational  habits,  bj 
voluntary  almsgiving, — superseding  the  compulsory  provision. 

Compulsory  relief  is  destitute  of  almost  all  the  virtues  of  cbaritj. 
It  is  equally  injurious  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor;  and  for  every 
virtue  which  it  excludes,  it  introduces  at  least  two  vices.    It  is 
not  charity,  but  a  tax ;  and  as  being  a  tax,  it  is  considered  that  it 
may  be  lawfully  economized  as  much  as  possible ;  nay,  that  it  is  a 
virtue  to  economize  it.     The  collector  represents  the  poor;  bat 
he  carries  about  with  him  none  of  those  claims  to  compassion 
and  sympathy  which  might  move  the  heart,  and  enlist  the  feelings^ 
and  make  the  impulse  to  give  stronger  than  to  withhold ;— -for  we 
are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  feelings  and  affections, —the 
half  of  ourselves,  and  the  better-half^  if  rightly  governed  and 
directed, — were  given  only  to  pervert  and  misguide  us,  and  to 
lead  aside  our  judgments.     The  coHector  represents  the  poor; 
and  we  always  feel  bound  to  dispute  his  account,  and  to  reduce 
it  as  much  as  possible.     So  the  motive  and  the  habit  are  alwa)'s 
present  to  dispose  us  to  make  our  contribution  small  and  nig* 
gardly ;  the  tale  of  misery  and  calamity — the  visitation  of  God  to 
try  us  as  well  as  them — the  loss  of  sight  or  limb,  the  pallid  lookf 
the  depressed  and  anxious  countenance,  are  not  present,  which 
might  make  our  contribution  a  pleasure  instead  of  an  exaction,  and 
dispose  us  to  increase  it.     We  have  seen  a  plump  and  pretty 
young  girl  turned  into  an  old  woman,  in  all  appearance,  by  the 
distresses  of  the  three  first  years  of  her  marriage.     But  this  was 
not  witnessed  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish  in  which  she  lived. 
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Thus  we  are  at  war  with  the  poor ;  and  grudge  every  shilling 
that  is  taxed  upon  us  by  the  poor's-rate.  And  we  are  not  anxious 
or  careful  to  make  a  distinction^  when  the  same  persons  plead  to 
us  for  a  voluntary  gratuity.  It  is  the  business  and  merit  of  officials 
to  economize  the  funds«  and  to  discover  all  imposture  and  deceit ; 
and  their  report  of  as  many  such  detections  as  possible  is  the 
warrant  of  their  fitness  and  services.  Thus  our  minds  are  fed 
and  filled  with  such  facts  by  persons  officially  employed  to  dis- 
cover^  and  interested  in  the  report  of  them ;  but  there  is  no  such 
poor  man's  officer^paid  or  voluntaryi  to  discover  and  make  known 
the  opposite  facts;  except  it  be  the  public  journals,  which  give 
some  few  of  ihem  circulation  from  time  to  time*  as  opportunity 
offers,  for  curiosity  and  excitement. 

Count  Holstein,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  our  Foreign 
Secretary  of  State  in  1833,  respecting  the  working  of  the  poor- 
Jaw  in  Denmark^  states, — 

*'  The  morality  of  the  rich  man  suffers  ;  for  the  natural  moral  relation 
between  him  and  the  poor  man  has  become  completely  severed.  There 
is  no  place  left  for  the  exercise  of  bis  benevolence.  Being  obliged  to 
give,  be  does  it  with  reluctance  3  and  thus  is  the  highest  principle  of 
charitable  action,  christian  love,  exposed  to  great  danger  of  destruction." 

Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Report  from  the  same  country,  adds, — 

**  What  is  given  is  afforded  with  dislike  and  reluctance.  The  higher 
orders  have  become  cold  and  uncharitable ;  and  in  short,  ere  long,  unless 
some  strenuous  steps  are  taken,  Denmark  will  drink  deep  of  the  bitter 
cup  of  which  England,  by  a  similar  system^  has  been  so  long  drinking 
to  her  grievous  cost."— (5«iiar'5  Foreign  Poor  Law,  pp.  42,  44.) 

The  poor-law  had  been  introduced  into  Denmark  at  that  time 
only  thirty-five  years. 

The  following  case  exemplifies  the  relative  sympathies  and 
liberality  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and  of  the  poor  towards 
each  other,  under  the  operation  of  our  compulsory  system.  A 
bricklayer  named  Hogan,  about  three  months  since,  met  with  an 
accident,  and  died  the  same  night  at  eleven  o'clock.  His  only 
child  died  of  a  fever,  at  seven  the  same  evening.  Several  gentle-> 
folks  who  were  consulted,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  case,  agreed 
that  it  would  be  right,  by  all  means,  to  let  the  parish  bury  them ; 
and  limit  all  charity  to  the  relief  of  the  widow.  His  fellow- 
workmen  subscribed  among  themselves,  and  buried  both  the 
child  and  the  husband. 

But  the  operation  of  a  legal  and  compulsory  provision  is  almost 
as  injurious  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  poor  themselves  as 
upon. those  of  the  rich.  It  places  the  poor  man  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  rich;  from  whom  he  receives  all  that  he  can  exact  as  a 
right,  and  as  given,  not  from  favour  and  kindness, — as  indeed  it 


^^  .     gj  compo^ion.    He  naturally  thinks 

bf'^^Zle  feels  that  all  trick  and  exaggeration 

is  uo^jrv"  god  ^^j'^in  $11  other  cases  of  hostilities  once  com- 

'^  '"^jS^bl^'       pi(^^  fo  *«  ™«a°«  which  he  devises  and 

*^'^.  ^^  ^^'  '^^Jb»t  be  has,  in  bis  own  cause,  judged  to  be  his 

Idap^^  ^''fneBods  that  his  energies  and  strength  are  increased 

righ^r         heosioo  of  his  enemy's  character  and  circumstances, 

i,y  a  '''^^JfPffl  |j,e  /eeling,  and  delights  to  contemplate  him  as  a 

W  '^  a  tyrant.     The  principle  and  feeling  of  gratitude  is 

^The  frugalityf  and  force  of  character,  and  independence  of  the 
labouring  man,  are  weakened  if  not  destroyed  by  this  miserable 
dependence.  The  amount  given  always  creates  a  greater  expec- 
tation than  it  realizes.  The  poor-man  feeling  that  he  has  a  re- 
source and  a  claim,  is  always  made  more  idle  than  the  money's 
worth,  by  every  shilling  that  he  has  received  without  working  for 
it ;  and  the  rich-man  seeing  this  effect,  narrows  down  the  allowance 
more  and  more  to  the  exact  limit  between  existence  and  starvation ; 
though  hecannoteverrestorethereby  the  just  equilibrium  between 
wages  and  labour,  between  giving  and  receiving,  which  nature  has 
fixed, — in  the  case  of  wages,  by  generosity  and  independence  of 
feeling, — in  the  case  of  alms,  by  kindness  and  gratitude. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  parents  and  children,  and  other 
relatives,  is  also  impaired,  and  their  natural  affection  diminished. 
Being  comparatively  independent  of  each  other,  the  affections 
become  blunted.  We  shall  presently  bring  to  notice  the  existence 
and  exuberance  of  these  feelings  in  all  their  depth  and  freshness, 
in  those  countries  of  Eiirope  in  which  they  are  yet  uninvaded  by 
a  poor-law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  testimonies  are  abundant  to 
the  destructive  effect  in  this  and  other  countries,  where  our  system 
of  poor-laws  exists. 

As  early  as  the  act  7  Jac.  1,  c.  4,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was 
represented  as  having  a  tendency  to  produce  improvidence,  and 
to  weaken  the  ties  of  natural  affection.  And  these  effects  have 
been  growing  into  ripeness  ever  since* 

Mr.  Browne,  in  the  Report  before  mentioned,  says  of  Den- 
mark, 

"  The  poor-law  greatly  weakens  the  frugal  principle.'' — "  It  tends 
to  harden  the  heart  of  the  poor  man,  who  demands  with  all  that  autho- 
rity with  which  the  legal  right  to  provision  invests  him.  There  is  no 
thankfulness  for  what  is  gotten,  and  what  is  given  is  afforded  with  dis- 
like and  reluctaoce." — "  Poverty  has  been  greatly  increased  by  weaken- 
ing the  springs  of  individoal  effort,  and  destroying  independence  of  cha- 
racter. The  lower  orders  have  become  tricky,  sturdy,  and  unobliging  | 
the  higher  orders,  cold  and  uncharitable."*-**  It  disturbs  the  natural 
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dependence  and  affection  of  parent  and  child.  The  latter  feels  his  parent 
comparatively  needless  to  him ;  be  obtains  support  elsewhere  ^  and  the 
former  feels  the  obligation  to  support  the  latter  greatly  diminished.  In 
shorty  being  comparatively  independent  of  each  otber^  the  affections  must 
inevitably  become  blunted." — Seniors  For.  P.  L,,  pp.  42,  43. 

What  we  have  said  is  independent  of  the  religious  obligation 
"  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  poor  in  their  affliction/^  and  of  the 
promise  made  to  those  who  visit  the  sick  by  Him«  who  Himself 
spent  bis  whole  time  in  going  about  doing  good.  This  obligation 
ought  of  itself  to  render  all  our  arguments  needless.* 

While  showing  the  harshness  and  heartlessness  of  the  poor-law 
s^stem^  we  are  not  recommending  its  present  abolition.  When  a 
people  will  not  obey  of  themselves  the  perfect  laws  of  God,  they 
must  ever  be  constrained  by  human  imperfection.  We  address 
ourselves  to  men  chiefly  in  their  private  duties^  within  their  own 
sphere  and  capacities.  We  say  that  it  rests  with  them  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils,  in  a  great  measure  at  least.  The  true  and  re- 
quisite principle  is,  that  private  charity  should  outstrip  the 
public  provision;  being  so  abundant  and  sufficient  as  to  render 
the  law  unnecessary.  This  is  done  in  several  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, where  a  public  law  exists;  but  lies  dormant;  because  the 
backwardness  of  the  people  never  calls  it  into  action.  This  was 
the  case  in  Scotland,  generally,  till  of  late  years;  and  is  still  so 
there  to  a  very  great  extent. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  compulsory  provision,  or  attempt  to 
do  so  at  present;  but  we  ought  to  use  every  means  and  endeavour, 
by  private  bounty  and  attention  to  the  poor, — by  public  encou- 
ragement of  such  endeavours, — upon  every  ground  of  religion  and 
policy,  of  private  and  public  duty, — to  arrest  the  mischief,  to 
introduce  a  better  principle,  and  if  we  cannot  supersede  the  sys- 
tem of  law-forced  chanty,  with  its  attendant  evils,  at  least  tp 
narrow  and  limit  its  operation,  and  prevent  its  increase. 

Every  effort  made  towards  this  end  should  be  admired  as  an 
act  of  sound  patriotism;  every  step  gained  should  be  made  good 
and  promoted ;  and  the  commissioners,  if  haply  they  have  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart,  ought  to  rejoice  m  it. 

But  while  the  evils  of  the  present  poor-law  system  are  thus 
abundantly  apparent,  and  the  increasing  numbers  and  miseries  of 
the  poor  are  such  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  repetition  of  that 
national  pauperism  which  infected  Rome  and  Athens,  when  they 
were  verging  towards  their  decline, — the  difficulty  of  devising  a 
remedy  is  full  as  generally  seen  and  confessed.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  necessity  of  returning  back  again  to  the 

*  See  the  Digpity  and  Claims  of  the  Chrutian  Poor;  Two  Seraiom,  by  Frederick 
0«keley»  M.A.    Sena*  Sd. 
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true  principles  of  charity,  and  the  primitive  form  and  practice 
of  poor-relief;  and  to  show  what  individuals  ought  to  do,  and 
must  be  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  do,  both  by  the  clergy  and 
government,  in  their  private  sphere  and  duties; — but  this  is  an 
operation  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  work  of  much  time  and 
gradual  developement,  and  supposes  a  vast  change  in  the  usages 
of  society.  What  ought  the  law  and  the  government  to  do  in 
furtherance  of  this  operation,  or  independent  of  it?  This  great 
change  cannot  be  made  all  at  once.     What  is  the  6rst  step? 

This  question  we  propose  to  solve.  A  practical  proposition  is 
required;  and  we  make  suggestion  of  a  practical  and  definite 
measure.  Let  the  relief  of  the  out-door  poor  by  the  guardians 
of  unions  be  given  up,  and  let  it  be  restored  to  the  parishes.  Let 
the  Board  of  Poor-Law  Commissioners  remain,  for  the  purposes 
of  advice  and  superintendence,  but  not  of  management ;  and  let 
them  communicate  with  the  parishes  direct.  Our  reasons  for  this 
proposition  are  in  accordance  with  our  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
end  to  be  attained,  and  the  proper  form  and  principles  of  relief. 

AM  the  evils  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  resulting  from 
law-forced  charity  and  a  system  of  official  relief,  enter  still  more 
deeply  into  our  present  system  under  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  The  instruments  applied  are 
mechanical.  The  machinery  used  is  adapted  to  wholesale  manu- 
facture;— to  reducing  all  articles  to  procrustian  uniformity; — to 
turning  out  pieces  of  goods  of  the  same  exact  size,  and  pattern, 
and  length.  It  is  a  steam-engine  system,  well  worthy  of  this  age 
of  physical  invention  and  mechanical  contrivance ;  and  well  fitted 
to  bring  its  wares  into  a  marketable  fashion  and  appearance,  suffi- 
cient for  the  current  discernment  of  customers,  at  the  lowest  cost, 
and  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  regularity.  Discrimination 
cannot  enter  into  the  system.  The  very  term  '*  classification," 
the  beau-ideal  of  poor-law-commissioner  management,  excludes 
the  notion  of  it.  The  very  words  '*  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions'* exclude  the  possibility  of  it. 

Only  think  of  reducing  all  stomachs  to  one  calibre  by  a  strict 
and  rigid  dietary,  and  that  dietary  somewhat  below  the  lowest 
scale  of  subsistence  in  the  neighbourhood !  But  the  habits,  and 
occupations,  and  feelings,  must  be  pressed  in  like  manner  into 
one  uniform  mould.  If  the  fall  has  been  from  wealth  and  high 
station,  and  habits  of  comfort,  and  good  society,  and  education, 
the  rules  and  orders,  and  the  classification,  have  no  mould  to  fit 
such  cases;  if  a  loan  is  required,  or  advice,  or  assistance  in  reco- 
vering a  debt,  or  tools  or  clothes  require  to  be  redeemed,  to  re- 
store a  man  or  woman  to  useful  employment,  there  is  no  rule  to 
warrant  such  expenses  before  the  auditor,  no  column  for  such  an 
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item  of  account.  Very  far  different  this  from  the  Mosaic  code, 
as  explained  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  which  required  that  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  restore  the  unfortunate  to  their  station 
in  society,  and  that  garments  and  other  things  should  be  provided 
them  corresponding  with  their  rank.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
Christians  ought  not  to  be  less  liberal  in  their  alms-giving,  and 
less  compassionate  towards  the  fallen  and  suffering,  than  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  be. 

But  these  features  are  common  to  poor-laws  in  general.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  our  present  amended  system,  independ- 
ent of  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners,  are  the  work- 
house-plan, and  the  union  of  parishes  into  districts.  This  plan 
of  the  workhouse- test,  and  the  enlargement  of  districts  for  the 
management  of  the  poor,  are  essentially  connected.  We  disap- 
prove of  both  of  them.  We  say  that  it  multiplies  and  aggravates 
all  the  evils  which  we  have  before  attributed  to  legal  and  forced 
provisions  for  the  poor  in  general;  and  it  forcibly  opposes  itself 
to  a  return^  even  to  the  experiment  of  a  return  to  the  plan  of 
voluntary  alms-giving. 

To  reduce  all  stomachs  of  the  same  sex  and  age  to  the  same 
calibre, — to  reduce  all  habits  and  skill  and  tastes  to  a  few  fixed 
occupations, — is  abhorrent  enough  to  the  variety  of  human  na- 
ture; but  to  test  all  shapes  and  habits  of  the  body  and  mind,  all 
tastes  and  desires  and  feelings,  by  the  workhouse,  to  try  all  claims 
to  relief  by  this  assay,  the  measure  of  actual  endurance  from 
poverty  by  the  capacity  to  bear  this  other  endurance  in  the  alter- 
native,— this  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  fallacious 
attempts  to  enforce  mechanical  rule  and  contrivance  upon  human 
minds  and  motives  that  has  ever  been  ventured  upon  by  town- 
made  politicians. 

While  this  deformed  and  rigid  mask,  incapable  of  all  play  of 
feature  and  countenance,  without  motion  or  expression,  is  thus 
placed  before  the  face  of  real  charity  by  the  very  use  and  nature 
of  official  relief,' its  deformities  are  still  more  characteristic,  and 
become  more  essential,  in  proportion  as  the  districts  are  enlarged, 
over  which  one  machine  and  system  extends  its  operations.  In 
proportion  as  the  sphere  is  extended,  and  the  ramifications  become 
more  numerous,  the  forms  and  rules  must  be  more  general  and 
wholesale,  and  there  must  be  less  observance  of  the  more  distant 
parts,  and  less  attention  to  particular  varieties.  Personal  com- 
munication between  the  hand  that  gives  and  the  hand  that  asks 
and  receives,  cannot  be  maintained.  Personal  knowledge  cannot 
assay  the  genuineness,  or  the  depth  or  shades  or  specific  wants  of 
each  case  of  alleged  necessity;  neither  can  the  relief  be  appor- 
tioned and  applied  with  any  truth  and  nicety.     But  the  Test  sys- 
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tern  must  needs  be  resorted  to;  and  this  test  must  become  coarser 
and  coarser^  and  less  and  less  discriminative,  in  proportion  as^  the 
machine  is  enlarged,  and  made  more  powerful,  and  its  operations 
extended. 

In  this  spirit  the  workhouse  test  has  been  devised,  and  more 
and  more  commended.  It  is  a  substitute  for  inquiry.  In  fins 
spirit  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  framed^ — ^and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  success,  to  confirm 
them  by  Parliament, — which  narrow  and  restrict  the  test  system 
down  to  a  greater  severity  and  exactness,  and  the  forms  of  relief 
to  a  more  rigid  uniformity. 

We  say  that  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  poor-relief  is  per- 
sonal communication,  and  knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  of 
the  objects  of  it. — That  this  communication  can  be  kept  up,  can 
be  even  attempted,  only  in  small  divisions  and  districts ;  and  that 
this  creation  and  extension  of  large  districts,  by  unions  of  parishes, 
and  unions  of  unions,  is  the  most  essential  evil  in  the  new  system 
of  poor-law  administration.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  this  system? 
What  is  the  professed  object  of  itf  Economy,  economy:  the 
saving  of  expenses :  money !  money !  We  abhor  the  sordid  and 
selfish  idea.  Get  thee  hence,  Mammon !  This  is  then  the  end  of 
our  prosperity  and  riches,  that  out  of  a  meagre  and  miserable  pit- 
tance doled  out  by  us  to  the  poor — a  pittance  less  considerable 
than  the  duty  paid  upon  ardent  spirits — we  must  save  some  per 
centage;  and  this  per  centage  must  be  placed  in  competition 
with  a  knowledge  and  relief  of  the  particular  wants  and  sufferings 
of  a  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  bearing  a  much  larger  per 
centage  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

But  we  particularly  object  to  this  plan  of  extensive  districts, 
because  it  prevents  the  experiment  of  returning  in  any  degree  to 
that  wholesome  system  and  condition,  in  which  private  and  volun- 
tary alms-giving  supersedes  the  public  compulsory  provision,  and 
renders  the  law  of  forced  charity  dormant  and  obsolete.  No  one 
parish  can  be  encouraged  to  attempt  such  a  system,  while  it  b 
bound  up  in  interests  and  expenses  with  other  parishes  in  a  union, 
the  whole  machinery  of  which  is  connected  and  moves  together. 
If  a  parish  were  to  relieve  the  union  from  all  burden  in  respect 
of  it,  and  were  to  maintain  its  whole  poor  by  private  liberality, 
yet  the  contributions  to  the  union  workhouses  would  be  still  de- 
manded, and  the  share  of  wages  to  the  union  ofScers  must  be 
paid.  Nevertheless  we  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parishes  to  make 
this  experiment.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  make  this  en- 
deavour in  a  single  parish,  though  the  charitable  few  must  be 
additionally  burdened  by  such  a  measure,  and  the  selfish  majority 
relieved  by  it, — ^so  it  is  the  duty  of  parishes  to  agree  within  them- 
selves, and  attempt  a  like  renovation,  and  to  despise  the  paltry 
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addition  of  expense  which  the  demands  of  the  union  may  impose 
upon  them. 

But  a  few  such  successful  attempts  would  bring  about  a  gene- 
ral change^  by  shewing  the  advantages  of  it.  Whenever  the  pub- 
lic mind  shall  be  prepared  by  experimental  conviction,  and  its 
heart  restored  to  healthy  action  by  the  use  and  habit  of  genuine 
Christian  charity,  the  law  must  follow  this  impulse  and  be  adapted 
to  it*  In  the  mean  time  we  greatly  lament  the  impediment  which 
is  created  by  the  union  system. 

But  we  must  pursue  this  subject  of  the  advantages  of  managing 
and  relieving  the  poor  in  small  districts.  One  chief  advantage  is, 
as  we  have  just  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  small  districts  would  be 
enabled  to  make  trial  of  restoring  that  only  true  system  of  poor- 
relief,  the  providing  for  the  indigent  and  sick  by  voluntary  charity; 
and  thus  superseding  the  compulsory  provision.  *'  From  the  be- 
ginning/' observes  Mr.  Wilberforce,  '*  the  Church  relieved  her 
own  poor ;  and  in  parishes  of  due  dimensions  she  might  do  so 
again.'' — Parochial  System,  p.  40. 

But  the  best  feature  of  this  amusement,  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  equally  beneficial  as  promoting  the  good  working  of  the 
compulsory  and  the  voluntary  systems,  is,  that  it  enables  the  dis- 
tributors to  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  deserts  and  wants  of 
the  parties  benefitting  by  the  distribution.  This  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  right  employment  of  all  funds  distributed  by  way  of 
relief,  upon  grounds  both  of  economy  and  justice.  Within  small 
rural  districts  people  know  one  another.  The  wants  and  acci- 
dents of  every  near  neighbour  are  the  topic  of  interest  and  gossip 
between  every  two  persons  who  meet,  even  without  the  attention 
that  would  be  drawn  by  the  probable  need  of  assistance  which 
might  arise  out  of  them.  If  town-made  politicians  suppose  that 
the  truth  is  better  arrived  at  through  the  official  visit  of  a  relieving 
officer  than  by  means  of  the  village  gossip,  and  the  collision  and 
correction  of  id|e  and  overstrained  reports,  we  say  they  are  mis- 
taken. This  is  not  a  parliamentary  means,  but  it  is  a  practical 
means  of  arriving  at  truth ; — not  the  mere  knowledge  of  one  single 
quaesitum  or  datum,  as  the  degree  of  the  pulse  or  of  inanition, 
but  of  a  fact  and  a  truth ;  being  all  the  shades,  and  merits  and 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case.  And  this  can  only  be  effected 
in  small  districts. 

This  it  is  that  causes  the  good  working  of  the  Friendly  Society 
system ;  that  the  parties  live  in  the  same  small  neighbourhood, 
and  are  all  known  to  one  another.  There  have  been  some  diffi- 
colties  as  to  the  funds;  to  remedy  which  political  economists 
have  recommended  the  members  to  join  themselves  into  larger 
societies,  occupying  very  extensive   districts.     And  this  is  one 
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instance  in  which  the  money  consideration,  and  the  ledger  and 
account  question,  has  been  made  the  sole  mainspring  of  action, 
to  the  neglect  of  all  other  considerations!  moral  and  social. 
The  Provident  Society  plan,  which  is  that  of  embracing  large 
and  comprehensive  districts  under  one  official  superintendence, 
and  paid  management,  has  led  in  some  places  already  to  great 
abuse,  and  imposition  upon  the  funds  of  the  society,  for  want  of 
proper  information  and  knowledge  of  the  parties  receiving  benefit, 
through  the  salaried  officer. 

The  same  evil  exists  under  the  union  system  of  poor-relief. 
The  relieving  officers  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  parties  claiming  assistaDce,  and  often  more  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  local  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  unpaid 
guardian  of  the  particular  parish,  whose  business  it  is  not,  by  the 
meeting  at  the  union  board,  than  upon  that  of  the  relieving 
officer,  whose  business  it  is,  and  who  receives  bis  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  for  his  services. 

Human  life  does  not  admit  of  extensive  friendships  and  wide 
circles  of  intimacies  and  interests.  Truth  and  reality  all  lie  in 
particulars,  and  all  interest  is  in  details ;  and  the  more  we  deal  in 
generals,  and  vast  circles  of  information,  and  great  numbers  of 
people,  the  more  our  knowledge  becomes  superficial,  and  heart- 
less and  inanimate,  and  our  intercourse  degenerates  into  mere 
acquaintance. 

No  Briton  can  lightly  regard  the  institutions  of  our  Numa,  the 
great  founder  of  our  Constitution ;  unrivalled  in  modern  times, 
and  so  full  of  vitality,  of  health  and  vigour,  in  its  maturity  of 
growth  and  manhood.  Alfred,  in  establishing  the  hundreds  and 
ti things,  in  addition  to  the  larger  divisions  of  counties  then  already 
existing,  had  especial  regard  to  the  intimacy  and  personal  interest 
which  exists  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  small  districts; 
which  enabled  and  obliged  them  to  watch  over  and  assist,  and 
become  responsible  for  one  another.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered 
that  it  is  recorded  of  him — and  it  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  this  institution  than  might  appear  at  first  sight— that  '*  be 
was  a  patient  and  minute  arbiter  iu  judicial  investigations,  and 
this  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  to  whose  affairs,  amongst  his 
other  duties,  be  day  and  night  earnestly  applied  himself.'*  And 
again,  continues  Asser,  '<  In  all  his  kingdom  the  poor  had  no 
helpers,  or  very  few,  besides  him."  • 

No  bond  of  interest,  economy  and  selfishness,  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ties  of  family  union,  through  which  the  interests  of 
each  member  and  individual  are  the  interest  of  every  other  mem- 

*  Auer,  69.    Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  15^. 
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ber  and  of  the  whole ;  and  the  giver  and  receiver  have  both  one 
common  purpose,  the  general  advantage,  and  no  one  is  bent  on 
oppressing  or  defrauding  the  rest.  The  nearer  we  approach  to 
the  habits  and  motives  of  family  union  and  interests,  the  more 
true  and  just,  amicable  and  liberal,  will  be  our  conduct  and 
communications;  though  not  more  economical  and  enriching. 
Charity  begins  at  home ;  and  our  6rst  duties  and  obligations  are 
to  our  own  family  and  neighbourhood.  But  a  citizen  of  the  wide 
world  has  no  home ;  and  the  man  of  great  and  general  interests 
has  no  family;  and  a  man  in  a  crowded  city  has  no  neighbour- 
hood. To  be  vital  and  warm,  the  interest  must  be  individual  and 
personal.  It  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  that  the  whole  land  should  be  occupied  by  dis- 
tinct families,  living  together  under  common  interests,  and  in 
close  and  intimate  connection ;  which  proved  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  all  good  moral  qualities  and  motives^  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  happiness, — when  every  one  dwelt  under  his  own 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree ;  but  was  not  consistent  with  the  de* 
hires  and  objects  and  economy  of  accumulating  riches. 

The  economy  of  the  poor-relief  in  Prussia,  as  described  by  the 
returns  of  Mr.  Gibsone  and  Mr.  Abercrombie,  confirms  our  views 
on  this  subject  in  every  particular. 

The  whole  of  that  country  is  divided  into  small  districts,  each 
comprising  a  moderate  population.  Even  in  the  largest  towns 
these  districts  never  contain  more  than  1500  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  they  contain  from  400  to  1000.  In  villages, 
the  management  of  the  funds  for  relief  of  the  poor  resides  in  the 
mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  in  the  towns  they 
are  under  a  board  of  directors.  These  individuals  are  required  to 
find  out  and  verify  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  their  own  district. 
Each  township  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  laws  and  cus- 
toms with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  the  whole 
is  under  the  inspection  of  the  first  section  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

"  As  regards  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  everything 
is  done  by  donations  and  private  charity.  Each  bouse  proprietor,  each 
inhabitant  of  a  floor  or  apartment,  is  in  his  turn  visited  by  some  member 
of  the  sub-comraittee  of  the  direction.  The  donations  from  residents 
are  generally  monthly,  and  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  number  of 
the  family  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor. 

"  The  provision  of  the  fonds  rests  upon  the  charity  and  benevolence 
of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  Every  proprietor  of  an  estate,  indeed  every  town  and  village,  is 
bonnd  to  provide  for  those  belonging  to  them.  Should  a  proprietor  or 
a  community  not  fulfil  this  obligation^  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  ^  but 
this  u  seldom  necessaiy,*' 
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*^  As  regards  tbe  practical  working  of  this  system/'  adds  Mr.  Aber* 
crombie,  '*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  is  found  universally 
to  succeed.  That  the  effect  upon  the  comfort,  character  and  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  is,  first,  to  afford  speedy  and  sufficient  means  of  relief 
when  necessary;  that  it  prevents  in  a  great  degree  false  applications,  inas^ 
much  as  that  the  districts  being  small^  the  really  needy  are  more  easily  dis- 
covered; and  secondly,  that  as  no  tax  isjixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  it  renders  all  classes  more  willing  and  anxious  to  assist,  according  to 
their  respective  means,  in  sustaining  the  fiinds  required  for  their  sup- 
port." 

Mr.  Gibsone  says — 

"  The  regulations  for  the  support  of  paupers  operate  beneficially  on 
industry.  Every  proprietor  of  an  estate,  every  community  of  a  town  or 
village,  has  unquestionably  the  most  correct  knowledge  of  the  bodily 
condition,  of  tbe  moral  conduct,  of  the  expertness,  of  the  capability  lo 
earn  a  livelihood  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  of  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  needy  persons  under  their  jurisdiction,  whom  they  are  bound  to 
support,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  of  their  relatives.  The  pauper 
knows  that  aid  must  be  given  when  necessary,  and  be  applies  to  the  pro* 
per  authority  for  it,  when  not  duly  afforded ;  while  he  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  deterred  from  making  exorbitant  claims  by  his  situation  being  so 
thoroughly  known  in  every  respect,  and  from  ungrounded  demands  not 
being  complied  with.  In  general  therefore  neither  the  party  called  upon 
for  assistance,  nor  that  requiring  it,  inclines  to  let  tbe  authority  inter- 
pose."— Senior^s  For.  P,  L.  pp.  45,  52. 

With  this  example  and  others  before  us,  we  say,  let  us  return 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  small  districts.  Where  pa- 
rishes are  large  or  populous^  let  them  be  divided,  instead  of 
unionized.  Let  the  Commissioners  exist,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Home  administration^  to  visit  and  superintend  by  their  assistants 
each  of  these  districts;  to  give  advice  and  assistance;  to  control 
abuses ;  to  give  and  obtain  information;  but  not  to  require  a  the- 
oretical and  mechanical  uniformity.  Above  all,  let  them  encou- 
rage and  assist  every  experiment  to  restore  and  give  effect  to  tiie 
voluntary  administration  of  relief,  so  that  it  may  as  much  as  pos- 
sible supersede  the  compulsory  provision.  Let  the  unions  be 
abolished  ;  or  if,  on  account  of  the  recent  erection  of  workhouses 
at  enormous  expenses,  it  must  needs  be  that  they  must  be  made 
use  of  for  a  time,  let  the  unions  exist  for  the  workhouse  adminis- 
tration alone.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  hospitals ;  and  their 
affairs  may  perhaps  be  conducted  with  greater  comfort  and  bene- 
fit to  the  inmates,  as  well  as  economy,  from  the  establishment 
being  upon  a  large  scale.  Let  the  parishioners  themselves  admi- 
nister all  the  relief;  and  let  them  give  orders  for  the  workhouse 
to  the  friendless,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  and  such  as  have  do 
home  or  dependence,  or  any  resort.     Let  them  be  poorhouses 
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again,  and  not  workhouses ;  at  least  not  as  a  punishment,  or  a 
test.  Let  these  be  hospitals,  and  welcome  asylums  and  refuges 
for  real  distress  and  destitution ;  and  let  the  idle  and  able-bodied 
be  tested,  if  necessary,  by  out-door  work. 

Now  Lord  Denman,  in  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  White- 
chapel  Union,''^  lays  it  down,  that  under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  76,  the  union  guardians  have  not  the 
administration  of  the  out-door  relief,  but  that  this  duty  belongs  to 
the  parish  officers ;  and  that  the  guardians  are  only  guardians  of 
the  united  workhouses.  So  that  without  any  alteration  of  the  law 
the  plans  we  propose  might  be  carried  into  effect.  The  guardians 
and  commissioners  might  forward  these  most  desirable  objects, 
and  still  keep  within  the  policy  and  spirit,  and  the  actual  provision 
of  this  law.     But  they  have  exceeded  it. 

We  have  pointed  out  many  of  the  evils  inherent  in  all  systems 
of  compulsory  charity ;  the  harshness  and  injustice  worked  by  all 
such  plans ;  the  hostile  position  to  which  it  gives  rise  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  rate-payer  and  receiver;  and  the  injury 
which  it  does  to  the  activity,  character,  habits,  and  generosity  of 
feelings,  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Many  other  essential  evils 
exist  which  we  might  have  proceeded  to  point  out.  One  more, 
however,  may  now  be  added;  namely,  that  while  compulsory 
poor-rates  are  adopted  to  protect  the  generous,  and  because  the 
burden  of  the  poor  would  fall  too  heavily  upon  the  charitable, 
this  very  operation  defeats  its  own  end.  For  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  forced  payments  is,  that  they  can  reach  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  property  of  the  kingdom ;  whereas  if  offerings  were 
made  of  free  gift,  and  from  a  general  sense  of  duty  and  liberality, 
all  the  mass  of  personal  and  funded  property  would  be  brought 
into  contribution,  and  the  burden  would  fall  lighter  instead  of 
heavier  even  upon  the  liberal.  But  the  adoption  of  forced  pay- 
ments causes  the  charitable  and  generous  dispositions  to  shrink 
and  wither,  as  the  muscle  wastes  and  contracts  which  is  never  ex- 
ercised. The  liberal  sense  and  feelings  of  men  might  much  more 
successfully  be  expanded  to  the  exigences  of  the  time,  in  respect 
of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  by  rousing  and  stimulating,  and  exercis- 
ing them,  than  a  tax  and  law-forced  payment  can  be, — as  the 
muscles  enlarge  by  use,  and  become  equal  to  the  duty  required  of 
them. 

But  we  proceed  now,  according  to  promise,  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  the  voluntary  system  of  alms-giving.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  altogether  as  admirable  as  those  of  the  forced  system  are  life- 
less and  prejudicial.  And  here  we  have  no  need  to  maintain  our 
positions  by  speculation  or  reasoning.     The  examples  and  facts 

*  6  Adolphas  &  Ellis's  Reports,  p.  52. 
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are  ready  at  our  band,  to  furnish  conclusive  proofs,  to  exhibit  a 
well  coloured,  an  animated,  and  beautiful  picture.  The  reports 
made  to  our  foreign  secretary  of  state  in  1833,  of  the  provisions 
for  the  poor  in  different  foreign  countries,  as  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report  of  that  date,  and  in  Mr. 
Senior's  work,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  supply  us  with 
the  materials ;  as  they  have  done  in  part  of  the  picture  which  we 
have  presented  of  the  deadening  and  baneful  effects  of  forced 
plans  of  poor  relief.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  with  tbese 
returns  and  this  evidence  before  them,  that  the  govern mest  pre- 
pared, and  the  legislature  passed,  the  bill  which  rendered  more 
strict  and  cogent  the  legal  form  of  relief.  These  recent  so 
stringent  measures  however,  so  forcibly  leaning  in  the  wrong 
directioni  are  not  without  hope.  It  is  the  effect  of  violent  pro- 
ceedings that  they  frequently  produce  reaction.  The  necessity 
for  voluntary  alm^  has  become  greater,  with  the  increased  strait* 
ness  and  severity  of  the  rules  and  limits  of  official  assistanee ; 
and  we  thank  God,  that  in  some  degree  this  call  has  been  re- 
sponded to,  and  this  occasion  has  opened  forth  richer  and  more 
abundant  sources  of  private  charity  than  were  wont  to  overflow 
and  fertilize  the  dry  and  withered  wastes  and  drooping  pastures 
of  this  once  bountiful  and  beneficent  land.  If  the  umooizing 
of  unions,  and  the  plan  of  large  districts,  do  not  prevent  the  ex- 
periment, we  have  hope  of  seeing  the  system  of  private  and  voiuo- 
tary  alms^giving  gradually,  but  yet  rapidly  and  effectually^  grow 
and  increase  itself,  till  it  swallows  up  at  length  and  supersedes 
the  use  of  all  compulsory  provision.  We  are  well  convinced  that 
there  could  be  no  better  sign  and  symptom,  we  think  that  there 
could  be  no  better  means  and  step  towards  the  recovery  of  reli- 
gious motive  and  principle  in  the  country,  and  its  political  rq^ 
neration.     But  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  accounts  received  from  those  countries  which  have  no 
forced  provision  for  the  poor  are  of  the  most  striking  and  pleas- 
ing description.  They  present  a  picture  of  human  nature  and 
character  which  is  quite  new,  and  instructive,  and  awdtening. 
They  exhibit  the  feelings  and  characters  of  both  rich  and  poor  in 
a  colouring  and  light  amiable,  honourable,  and  enviable.  The 
rich  are  never  to  be  found  wanting  in  their  alms,  which  expand 
and  contract,  and  foi'm  and  fit  themselves  to  every  necessity  and 
occasion.  There  is  no  death  from  starvation  in  time  of  dearth  or 
difficulty,  no  lavishness  or  abuse  in  time  of  prosperity.  And  what 
is  very  remarkable  is,  that  there  are  not  those  signs  of  improvi- 
dence and  profusion,  and  indiscriminate  distribution  of  alms,  whidh 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  as  the  necessary  concomitants  of  free  and 
voluntary  giving  of  charity  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  picture  of  the  poor  themselves  is  still  more  admirable  and 
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amiable.  The  people  are  iodurtrioua  and  frugal ;  honest  towards 
their  employers;  and  though  the  funds  of  charitable  relief  are 
known  to  be  inexhaustible,  yet  they  are  indisposed  to  take  advan« 
tage  of  them,  or  even  to  make  use  of  them,  unless  occasion  really 
calls  for  it«  Their  mutual  kindness  towards  each  other  is  still 
more  instructive  and  beautiful.  They  are  generally  kind-hearted. 
Their  family  affection  is  ai'dent  and  constant ;  the  mutual  assist- 
ance of  relations  and  friends  is  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  and 
is  ever  ready,  and  preferred  to  foreign  support,  so  long  as  there 
are  means  within  the  bosom  or  branches  of  the  family.  Even 
neighbours  and  parishioners  live  together  with  the  friendly  feel* 
ings  of  relationship,  and  with  family  union  and  affection. 

These  are  habits  and  principles  of  which  we  have  little  know- 
ledge in  this  country.  We  can  hardly  believe  or  comprehend 
them.  We  are  used  to  view  things,  even  human  life,  with  such 
calculating  coldness,  with  such  mechanical  and  heartless  exact- 
ness, we  have  been  so  little  apt  to  give  religion  full  scope,  and  to 
obey  its  high  rules  and  impulses  with  freedom,  boldness,  firmness, 
and  faith,  that  we  have  not  a  belief  of  the  possibility  of  man's  life 
being  moved  and  governed  by  such  motives,  or  of  our  passions 
and  feelings  being  so  ruled  and  well  directed,  as  to  go  before  and 
lead  onward  the  reason  to  the  right  and  proper  goal,  and  not  away 
from  it.  Much  less  that  society  could  be  so  impelled,  except  to 
ruin  and  fanaticism. 

Yet  all  these  points  are  verified  and  exemplified  by  the  returns 
before  mentioned,  and  from  which  we  now  quote. 

France  is  returned  as  a  country  having  no  legal  provision  for 
the  poor ;  but  the  system  there  seems  to  be  a  mixed  one ;  the 
funds  consisting  principally  of  endowments,  but  partly  of  contri- 
butions, partly  also  of  direct  taxation;  and  the  government  for  the 
most  part  directing  the  administration.  The  establishments  for 
relief  in  France  are  the  Hospices,  or  poor-houses ;  the  Hospitals, 
for  the  sick ;  the  Dep6ts  de  Mendicit6,  for  vagrants  and  beggars; 
and  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  for  out-door  relief; — the  funds 
of  these  last  consisting  of  apportionments  of  certain  receipts  not 
levied  under  the  head  of  a  poor-tax,  and  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  churches  and  elsewhere.  This  out*door  relief,  which  is 
liberal,  is  dispensed  in  a  great  measure,  in  Paris  at  least,  by  the 
gratuitous  care  and  services  of  charitable  persons,  who  also  visit 
the  objects  of  it.  Of  the  working  of  this  mixed  system  there  is 
no  very  specific  account  given.  The  operation  in  the  large  towns 
is  of  course  different  from  that  in  the  rural  districts.  We  have 
already  given  some  account  of  the  liberality  of  endowments  in  one 
or  two  great  towns.  These  are  believed  to  be  a  fieiir  sample  of 
the  rest. 
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Of  the  agricultural  population  of  Brittany,  where  begging  is 
general^  and  not  considered  disgraceful,  the  following  description 
is  given : — 

"  The  firetons  are  hospitable.  Charity  and  hoepitality  are  considered 
religious  duties.  Food  and  shelter  for  a  night  are  never  refoaed.'* — Se^ 
nior*s  For.  P.  L.  pp.  154—162. 

In  Piedmont^  mendicity  is  not  forbidden  by  law ;  but  the  law 
which  forbids  the  poor  begging  out  of  their  parishes  is  freqnentlj 
put  in  force.  *'  The  poor  never  receive  any  relief  from  the  go- 
vernment or  municipal  authorities ;  all  they  get  is  from  private 
charity."  Sometimes,  on  festivals,  clothes  and  food  are  distributed 
by  the  public  bounty  to  the  most  needy ;  and  when  a  bad  season 
occasions  distress,  the  authorities  set  on  foot  public  works,  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  the  able-bodied.  The  effect  upon 
the  poor  themselves  is  thus  described  by  an  observer  evidently 
unfavourable  to  the  system,  and  rather  surprised  at  such  a  result. 

"  Nor  are  family  ties  affected  by  the  charitable  institutions.  What- 
ever those  may  be,  the  poor  man  ever  considers  his  relations  as  his  sole 
support  against  adversity.  Besides,  as  the  Roman  law  with  respect  to 
paternal  authority  has  been  preserved  among  us  unimpaired,  family  nnion 
is  more  easy  and  common  than  anywhere  dse." — Ibid,  pp.  181,  185. 

"Mendicity  is  very  common  in  Chambery  and  the  Haute Tareu- 
taise."  In  the  "  other  provinces  (of  Savoy)  it  is  not  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Florence,  and  much  less  so  than  in  Italy."  From 
different  supposed  causes,  "  mendicity  has  much  diminished." 
"  Vagrant  mendicity  is  prohibited  by  law ;  and  beggars  have  no 
right  to  relief." 

'*  The  duchy  possesses  nearly  250  charitable  establishments,  possess- 
ing fun^s  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  place  in  which  tfaey 
are  situated.  Their  resources  arc  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  especially  in  years  of  bad  harvests.  But  poor  families  are  as- 
sisted by  their  neighbours,  their  relations,  the  clergy,  and  other  charitable 
persons  in  their  parishes.  This  relief  is  distributed  in  the  town  of  Cham- 
bery according  to  a  simple  and  excellent  system.  The  poor  are  dhided 
into  24  districts f  each  confided  to  a  committee  consisting  of  three  ladies  ai 
charity  (dames  de  charite),  belonging  in  general  to  the  highest  classes  of 
society.  Each  committee  seeks  out,  registers,  and  superintends  the  poor 
of  its  district,  gives  secret  assistance  to  those  families  who  tooudd  he  dis^ 
graced  by  the  publicity  ^  thar  situation^  and  withdraws  relief  from  the 
unworthy.'*— Z&irf.  pp.  187, 188. 

What  a  lesson  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  wisdom,  in  cirilized  and 
social  feelings,  does  this  description, — of  politic  and  simple  ma- 
nagement, of  gratuitous,  condescending,  self-denying  and  devoted 
services,  of  fine  and  tender  sympathy  and  feelings, — afford  to  us 
in  this  country, — where  our  sensibilities  are  blunted^  our  feelings 
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fettered  by  arithmetic  aod  mechanism ,  the  inventive  variety  and 
elasticity  of  the  heart's  freedom  and  sympathy  are  bound  down  by 
rules  and  tables, — and  the  half>  the  better  half  of  human  nature  is 
extinct.  What  poor-law  rules  and  orders,  or  official  examinations, 
or  workhouse  test,  or  tables,  or  dietary,  can  come  in  competition 
with  this  natural  and  living  agency  of  the  heart — the  Christianized 
heart  ?  Ob  !  but  these  are  the  perfection  and  triumph,  and  ulti- 
matum of  refined  reason,  of  concentrated  mind,  of  solitary,  despotic 
intellect ! 

The  return  proceeds — 

"  The  resources  of  the  dames  de  charite  consist  only  of  one*tentb  of 
the  prices  of  the  theatrical  tickets,  of  the  great  public  collections  made 
at  Easter  and  Christmas,  and  of  some  secret  gifts  from  individuals.  If 
ibis  establishment  were  rich  enough  to  provide  employment  for  indigent 
families  at  their  own  homes,  it  would  be  far  superior  to  all  other  charita- 
ble institutions.'* 

However,  even  this  suggested  deficiency  does  not  seem  to  be 
felt ;  for  the  report  proceeds  thus — 

**  The  poor  never  apply  for  relief  to  the  authorities,  but  always  to 
private  charity  3  and  it  is  inexhaustible,  for  (except  during  the  famine  of 
the  year  181 7)  no  one  has  ever  perished  from  want." — Ihtd,  pp.  188, 1 89. 

In  Venice  the  funds  are  supplied  by  private  and  government  con- 
tributions. There  is  no  compulsory  legal  provision.  The  number 
of  poor  is  immense,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
great  decay  of  the  place.     However^  the  return  informs  us  that — 

'*  Cases  of  death  by  starvation  never  occur.  Even  during  the  great 
distress  caused  by  the  blockade  in  1813,  and  the  famine  in  181 7>  no  oc- 
currence of  this  kind  was  known.  In  fact,  the  more  urgent  the  circum- 
stances are,  the  more  abundant  are  the  subscriptions  and  donations." 

^*  The  poorer  classes  are  remarkable  for  their  kindness  to  each  other 
in  times  of  sickness  and  need.  Many  instances  of  this  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation." 

"  There  is  much  family  affection  iu  all  classes  of  the  Venetians ;  and 
in  sickness,  distress^  and  old  age,  among  the  poorer  classes,  tliey  show 
every  disposition  to  assist  and  relieve  each  other." 

''  The  clergy,  who  have  great  influence  over  the  lower  classes,  exert 
themselves  much  to  cultivate  the  good  feeling  which  subsists  among  them 
towards  one  another." — Ibid*  pp.  J  90 — 192. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  commission  of  public  charity 
alone  is  100,000/.  among  a  population  of  I  i%fiOO. 
The  account  from  the  Azores  is,  that 

''Mendicity  is  limited  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  crippled,  and  the 
blind  ;  for  whom  there  is  no  legal  provision.  They  are  therefore  de- 
pendent on  the  charity  of  the  wealthy  ^  to  whom  they  make  a  weekly 
application,  and  receive  alms. 
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*^  The  poorest  able-bodied  labourer  abbors  begging.  His  utmost  ex* 
ertions  are  tberefore  employed  to  support  bimself  and  family.  It  is  only  in 
cases  of  sickness,  or  other  corporeal  Impediment,  that  he  ever  has  recourse 
to  alms. 

*'  In  general  there  prevails  much  love  and  afiection  between  parents 
and  children^  and  from  the  children  much  obedience  and  respect  towards 
their  parents  ^  to  which  they  are  exhorted  by  the  clergy,  who  incnleate 
great  subjection  to  their  parents  on  all  occasbns." — Md,  pp.  196 — 198. 

Of  the  Canary  Islands  the  description  is  similar : — 

'*  Mendicity  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  no  legal  pro- 
vision  whatever.  Casual  charity  is  the  only  resource ;  but  as  the  natives 
for  the  most  part  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  bom,  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  some  relations  and  acquaintances  from  whom  they 
receive  occasional  assistance. 

*'  Cripples,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  live  with  their  parents  or  relations^ 
or  subsist  by  casual  charity.     There  is  no  provision  for  them. 

'( The  peasantry  are  a  robust  and  hardy  race,  laborious  and  frugaL 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  family  affection  among  them." — Ibid,  pp.  199, 
—201. 

In  Greece  there  exists  no  public  institution  or  decree  organizing 
the  relief  to  the  poor.  There  are  scarcely  any  charitable  institu- 
tioQSy  it  having  been  feared  that  the  Ottoman  authorities  would 
appropriate  to  themselves  any  resources  which  might  be  set  apart 
for  the  poor.  Charitable  subscriptions  are  therefore  the  only 
means  by  which  the  poor,  sick,  8lc.  obtain  relief. 

The  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
people  themselves  is  thus  described  : — 

"The  nearest  relations  of  orphans  generally  consider  it  to  be  a  religioos 
duty  to  take  care  of  them  ;  so  that,  in  consequence  of  this  praiseworthy 
feeling,  they  are  seldom  left  entirely  destitute,  unless  they  have  no  rela- 
tions, or  unless  the  latter  have  no  means  of  assistance  at  their  disposal. 
Moreover,  there  are  numerous  benevolent  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  orphans  into  their  houses,  and  bringing  them  up  at  their 
own  expense." 

''The  labourers  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  attached  to  their  relations,'' 
•--Ibid.  pp.  202,  208. 

We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  friend  who  lately  visited 
Greece,  entirely  confirmatory  of  this  statement.  He  described  to 
us  the  character  of  the  people  as  most  amiable,  and  their  conduct 
towards  each  other  as  most  exemplary ;  relations  constantly  assist- 
ing one  another  with  the  greatest  affection,  disinterestedness,  and 
liberality. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  passages  from  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  respecting  tlie  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  their  feelings  and  opinions  in  regard  to 
charitable  relief,  previous  to  the  enactment  which  recently  gave 
to  the  poor  of  that  country  a  legal  establishment  and  resource. 
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Much  contradictory  evidence  was  sought  after  and  eagerly  re- 
ceived^ and  will  be  found  in  the  Report.  But  whether  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  may  be  considered  faithful  as  a  general  description 
or  not|  they  are  full  of  instruction ;  and  wbeocesoever  drawn  ought 
to  be  noticed,  and  must  give  rise  to  serious  thought  and  reflection. 
We  believe  them  to  present  a  faithful  picture ;  at  leasts  the  recur- 
rence of  such  evidence  is  frequent  and  constant  in  that  part  of  the 
Report  which  is  entitled  "  Vagrancy/'  that  is.  Mendicity,  and  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  beggary  and  almsgiving ;  and 
we  might  have  added  much  more  of  the  same  description.  It  is 
also  wonderfully  corroborative  of  our  description  of  the  poorer 
classes  contained  in  a  former  article. 

Province  of  Cormaught,  County  Galxoay.-^"  The  support  of  the  va- 
grant falls  principally  on  the  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  though  all 
classes  contribute  something.  The  farmer  and  shopkeeper  are  more  open 
to  the  vagrant  than  the  richer  classes  are. — Manseragh  St.  George,  Esq,, 
Headford  Castle.  The  beggar  calls  oftener  at  the  poor  man's  house  than 
at  the  rich  man's,  and  is  oftener  sent  away  empty  by  the  rich. —  William 
King.  The  rich  give  rather  to  certain  known  objects  than  to  common 
vagrants. — Dr,  Kelly.  The  poorer  classes  give  away  more,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  than  the  rich  do.  The  charity  of  the  richer  classes  is 
exerted  more  in  employing  more  workmen  than  they  require  than  in 
giving  alms. — Mr*  St.  George.  The  poor  give  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
rich  in  proportion  to  their  means. — Dr.  Kelly.  Persons  renting  only 
one  acre,  and  even  day  labourers,  give  relief  to  the  poor  if  they  have  it. 
— Mr.  St.  George. 

''  Persons  have,  I  believe,  often  given  away  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  so  much  as  to  leave  themselves  afterwards  in  want. — Mr,  St.  George. 
I  have  known  poor  persons  who  were  baying  provisions  to  give  more 
away  than  the  persons  from  whom  they  bought. -—Mr.  James  Lynchy 
Postmaster. 

"  I  consider  that  I  would  be  in  greater  want  if  I  gave  none  avray,  than 
if  I  gave  a  great  deal  away;  for  /  think  that  charity  never  shortens  the 
qitantity. — WilUam  King.  If  a  meal  was  going  on,  and  a  beggar  called, 
you  would  never  miss  what  you  would  g^ve  away.  I  gave  away  myself 
part  of  the  cake  made  of  a  quart  of  meal  to  a  beggarman,  and  at  the 
time  I  had  no  more  victuals  in  my  house,  nor  the  hope  of  getting  it  to 
earn  the  next  day,  but  I  hoped  that  as  God  gave  it  to  me  that  day,  he  would 
give  me  some  more  the  next  day. —  William  King. 

"  I  am  sure  many  give  through  fear  of  the  be^ar's  curse. — Mr.  St. 
George.'* — Selections  from  Evidence  given  on  the  Insh  Poor  Inquiry,  pp. 
28S,  284. 

County  Roscommon. — '*  Considering  what  they  endure  from  privations 
and  want,  it  can  scarely  be  believed  that  any  beg,  unless  when  forced 
to  it  by  downright  necessity.  The  people  fed  a  spirit  in  themselves  that 
keeps  them  from  asking  alms,  and  the  poor  housekeeper  is  poorer  than 
the  beggar. — William  Murray,  miller." — Ibid.  p.  299. 

**  I  saw  a  very  poor  creature  who  happened  to  have  collected  more  food 
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than  she  actually  wanted  for  the  day's  subsistence^  give  away  to  another, 
who  seemed,  if  possible,  more  wretched  than  herself,  as  much  potatoes 
as  is  usually  given  at  a  time,  at  a  farmer's  house,  to  a  beggar ;  but  I  be- 
lieve such  cases  to  be  very  rare  indeed. — Maenamarat  faeaoet.  There  is 
as  much  affection  amongst  those  ^o  beg,  but  not  so  much  obedience^ 
as  amongst  other  classes,  to  the  commands  of  their  parents ;  the  canae  of 
which,  1  think  is,  that  their  children  are  oftener  let  run  a-head^  without 
any  restraint. — Murray,** — Ibid,  p.  302. 

''  The  fear  of  imprecations  may  possibly  have  some  effect  upon  old 
and  superstitious  people,  but  certainly  has  no  influence  on  the  gmit  mass 
of  the  people,  who  are  disposed  to  give  without  such  motives* — J.  JSTdfy, 
farmer. — Ibid,  p.  306. 

Frofmce  of  Muiuter^  County  Clare,-^*'  The  country  people  generally 
give  lodgings  for  nothing  to  those  going  to  England  for  work.  But  in 
the  villages  they  are  obliged  to  pay  twopence  for  their  beds.'' — Ibid,  p. 
355. 

''  Being  asked,  if  they  would  agree,  instead  of  giving  potatoes  to  beg- 
gars, to  throw  the  same  quantity  aside  every  day  into  a  vessel,  and  send 
the  whole,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  to  an  institution  where  those  beg- 
gars would  be  supported,  they  objected  to  this  also.  One  says,  'I  vxndd 
rather  hone  the  gratificatum  of  giving  them  to  the  poor  myself'  Another 
says, '  The  wife  would  never  come  into  it,  or  any  woman  in  the  parish.' 

**  Religion  has  a  great  influence  in  producing  the  habits  6f  giving 
charity.  Even  if  a  house  of  industry  were  established,  some  persons 
would  continue  to  relieve  beggars  as  they  do  now,  but  the  practice  would 
be  gradually  discontinued.  Daniel  Sullivan  says,  ^  If  there  were  a  poor- 
house  they  would  not  give  as  they  do  now }  we  would  say  more  against 
it,  because  they  would  have  something  else  to  depend  on.  We  do  it  for 
the  good  of  our  soul,  but  it  would  not  be  so  great  a  charity  then.'  fieiag 
asked,  whether  he  might  not  be  induced  to  give  charity  tor  fear  of  the 
beggar*s  curse,  the  same  witness  observes,  'It  is  not  for  their  cursing  I 
would  give  it.  If  I  knew  myself  I  was  doing  right,  I  would  not  care 
what  they  said.  But  they  do  not  curse  or  scold,  poor  creatures,  excepting 
the  '  buccoughs.'  " — Ibid,  p.  375. 

County  Limerick, — ^**  Mr.  Furlong  remarked  that  people  look  out  for 
beggars  to  give  them  aims,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that '  giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord.'  Almsgiving  from 
a  religious  feeling,  he  tbougbt,  would  not  be  checked  by  a  poor  law ; 
but  almsgiving  from  a  desire  to  relieve  want,  he  thought  would.'* — /M. 
p.  389. 

County  Donegal, — **  Frequent  cases  have  been  known  of  vagrants 
giving  or  lending  provisions  to  the  housekeepers  with  whom  they  have 
lodged.  Mr.  M'Guirly,  R.  C.  C,  gives  a  striking  instance,  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  of  the  family  of  a  poor  labourer,  who  died  of 
consumption,  having  been  supported  without  going  out,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  by  a  beggarman  witli  three  children,  who 
used  to  lodge  with  him. 

**  To  relieve  the  wandering  beggar  is  considered  by  the  poorest  class 
as  one  of  the  fiiat  religious  duties.    They  never  iaquife  into  the  causes 
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of  his  being  so ;  and  they  have  a  feeling  that  before  long  it  may  be  their 
own  case. 

**  Susan  M'Lafierty,  a  blind  beggarwoman,  says^  '  that  the  middling 
bouses  are  as  good  as  the  rich  ones ;  and  often  much  better.  A  good 
gouping — (three  to  six  potatoes^  or  a  handful  of  meal,  &c.) — is  always 
sure  to  the  beggar  from  the  poorest  farmer.'  And  Kitty  Hegarthy,  a 
poor  widow  beggarwoman^  states,  '  I  always  find  the  poor  man's  door 
open ;  and  his  hand  is  never  backward,  when  there  is  aught  in  the 
creel/"— BiJ.  p.  411. 

**  John  Boyd,  Esq.  says,  '  I  am  not  favourable  to  poor  laws.  I  think 
the  intercourse  at  present  subsisting  between  the  poor  and  those  who 
assist  and  relieve  them,  is  calculated  to  promote  a  kindly  feeling,  and 
further  the  objects  of  religion  and  morality,  and  a  spirit  of  charity." — 
Ibid.  p.  412. 

**  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  farmer,  says,  '  I  think  the  poor  laws  would 
make  paupers  of  us  all.'  " — Ibid.  p.  413« 

Iq  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  William  Spratt,  a  dissenting  mi* 
nister, 

"  The  predominating  feeling  which  induces  the  small  farmers  to  give 
alms,  is  a  belief  that  charity  is  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  entail 
misfortunes  both  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  even  believed,  that  the  feeling 
among  that  class  of  persons  is  so  strong  on  the  point,  that  they  would 
not  consider  themselves  relieved  from  the  claims  of  charity  by  the  esta* 
blisfament  of  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor." — Ibid.  p.  414. 

The  most  striking  feature  which  presents  itself,  throughout  the 
^hole  of  this  evidence,  both  from  foreign  countries  and  from 
Ireland,  is  the  exuberance  of  kind  and  affectionate  and  disinte* 
rested  feeling  among  relations,  and  between  the  poor  and  rich, 
and  among  the  poor  themselves,  which  wells  forth  from  and  ferti- 
lizes the  soil  in  every  country  which  is  not  sterilized  and  rendered 
unfruitful  of  charity  by  the  existence  of  poor-laws,  or  that  which 
gives  occasion  for  them. 

The  next  striking  point  is  the  prominent  part  which  Religion 
acts  in  giving  motives  to  and  directing  the  liberality  which  we 
have  exhibited  in  these  instances.  The  Clergy  are  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  drawing  forth  the  funds,  and  in  giving  a  proper  applica* 
tion  to  them. 

A  third  point  is,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  warm  and 
liberal  feelings,  and  the  unrestrained  fruits  of  them,  without  their 
becoming  wasteful  and  excessive ;  and  consistently  with  the  non- 
increase,  and  even  the  diminution  of  mendicancy. 

But  another  most  important  conclusion  is,  that  all  this  free- 
dom in  giving,  and  exuberance  of  feeling,  is  altogether  compa- 
tible with  order  and  arrangement  in  the  administration ;  and  this 
appetite  for  giving,  and  searching  out  of  objects,  with  the  most 
perfect  adaptation^  the  wisest  and  most  cautious  application,  and 
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the  finest,  truest^  and  most  experienced  touch  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Church  is  the  best  and  most  efficient  power 
to  give  effect  and  direction  to  charity  in  general ;  to  become  the 
main-spring  and  regulator  of  alms-giving  and  receiving.  We  enter 
not  at  this  time  into  particulars ;  or  the  distinction  between  public 
collections  and  contributions,  and  private  and  individual  and  per- 
sonal kindnesses  and  benefactions.  These  must  have  their  differ- 
ent  and  various  modes  and  operations.  But  they  may  be  one  in 
spirit  and  principle.  They  must  both  exist  together ;  and  they 
may  well  concur  and  co-operate  together.  The  spirit  and  counsel 
of  the  Church  may  direct  both.  The  Clergy  alone  can  hold  that 
communication,  and  have  that  influence  with  all  the  parts  of  so- 
ciety concerned  in  the  great  work  and  business  of  alms-giving, 
which  can  enable  them  to  direct  each  in  the  due  performance  of 
their  respective  parts.  Whether  they  administer  or  not  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  funds  with  their  own  hands,  they  alone  can 
most  effectually  open  the  fountains  of  benevolence,  and  make 
them  flow  more  abundantly  when  occasion  calls  for  it ; — they  alone 
can  best  instil  the  principle  which  should  guide  these  overflowing 
streams  into  their  proper  channels; — they  alone,  from  making  it 
their  business,  and  by  their  experience,  can  best  point  out  in 
practice,  the  ultimate  objects  and  destination ; — they  alone  can 
prepare  the  recipients  to  ask,  and  to  accept  the  proffered  alms, 
upon  the  right  motives  and  principle,  and  not  to  ask  and  to  re- 
fuse them,  when  the  necessity  does  not  justify  it.  Under  the 
hand  and  guidance  of  the  Church  all  is  liberal,  all  is  well  applied, 
all  is  well  arranged,  orderly  and  suitable.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  (Parochial  System,  p.  41.) 

"  The  benevolence  of  Christians  should  be  wise,  well-ordered,  dis- 
criminating, and  bountiful.  Such  are  the  alms  of  the  Church  *,  en- 
nobling to  the  giver,  but  not  debasing  to  the  receiver  -,  because  the  love 
of  Christ  towards  men  becomes  the  effectual  source  and  motive,  the  model 
and  example,  of  the  love  of  men  towards  their  brethren." 
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Anr.  VII. — Designs  for  Churches  and  Chapels  of  various  Dimen* 
sions  and  Styles,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations^  and  Sections; 
with  Estimates.  Also  some  Designs  for  Altars,  Pulpits,  and 
Steeples.  By  W.  F.  Pocock,  Architect.  Third  JBdition.  Lon- 
don.    Taylor.     1835. 

What  can  be  more  promising  than  such  a  title  ?  or  than  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book  itself?  Good  paper^ — good  printings — 
first  rate  engraving; — ^yet  abook  of  such  surpassing^  such  shame- 
less vulgarity  we  never  yet  did  set  our  eyes  upon.  Here  is  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  building  churches  as  much  like  meet- 
ing houses  as  ever  we  possibly  can.  Yes,  —  they  are  called 
**  churches  and  chapels/'  as  in  the  famous  marriage  act  passed  by 
Barebone's  Parliament^  which  enacted  the  publication  of  the  banns 
''  at  the  close  of  the  morning  exercise,  in  the  public  meeting 
house,  commonly  called  the  church  or  chapel,  or  if  the  parties  so 
desired,  in  the  market  place,  three  market  days,  &c."  Wo  to  the 
unhappy  country  clergyman,  who  having  put  by  an  annual  pittance 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  sees  this  advertised,  orders  it  unseen, 
eagerly  opens  the  parcel  on  the  carrier's  arrival,  and  finds  himself 
in  for  a  costly  collection  of  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  dis- 
pleasing architectural  compositions  that  human  ingenuity  ever 
achieved.  Our's  has  not  been  this  fate.  We  speak  therefore 
from  pure  sympathy,  not  disappointment.  A  friend  has  sent  the 
volume  to  us  as  a  rich  specimen  of  cockneyism ;  and  as  such, 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  collect  curiosities,  it  is  worth  its 
money. 

Mr.  Pocock,  who  must  be  supposed  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  poetical  part  of  his  profession,  having  published  ''Archi- 
tectural Designs  for  Rustic  Cottages,  Picturesque  Dwellings, 
Villas,  Sec'  announces  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  accommodation 
and  cheapness  are  his  paramount  objects;  that  he  has  ''therefore 
purposely  avoided  every  thing  that  is  splendid  and  magnificent;'* 
that  he  aims  at  simplicity  both  from  choice  and  regard  for  cheap- 
ness; "yet,"  says  he,  "I  have  been  attentive  to  elegance  by 
avoiding  every  thing  that  is  mean  or  vulgar  in  appearance,"  hold- 
ing "  that  what  is  deficient  in  grandeur  should  be  made  up  by 
elegant  simplicity." 

Having  premised  that  '^  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  respecting  the  form  of  buildings  best  calculated  for  re- 
ligious worship,"  and  truly  observed  that  the  cross  and  long-drawn 
aisles,  as  exemplified  in  our  cathedrals,  ''  are  not  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Protestant  worship,"  he  thus 
proceeds  to  develope  his  principle  on  which  places  of  ''Protestant 
worship"  should  be  constructed. 
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*'  In  the  Protestant  or  Reformed  Churches,  the  principal  point  for  oon- 
sideration  is,  the  most  convenient  method  of  seating  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  to  hear  distinctly  the  voice  of  the  reader  and  preacher.  (The  ita- 
lics are  not  ours.)  The  only  huildings  of  antiquity  constmcted  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  audience  were  the  theatres  ;  these  are  consequently 
the  only  authorities  applicable  to  the  case  to  which  we  can  refer.  Both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  were  formad  nearly  qood  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  they  differed  chiefly  in  the  ichnography*  Of  these  the  Grecian 
is  to  be  preten'ed  for  our  purpose  3  it  is  not  so  simple  as  the  Roman,  bnt 
it  will  contain  more  spectators  in  the  same  space.  To  explain  this*  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators  Tdenominated  cunei  or 
wedges,  from  the  wedge-Uke  form  of  their  divisions  by  the  avenues  which 
radiated  from  the  centre),  in  both  cases,  rose  from  the  ground  behind 
each  other  in  regular  gradation ;  in  the  Roman  theatres  they  formed  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  proscenium,  and  enclosed  the  orchestftt;  while 
in  the  Greek  edifices  this  formed  a  greater  portion  of  the  circle,  Uke  the 
round  part  of  the  Greek  letter  omega  (ft),  or  as  we  commonly  ulj,  a 
horse  shoe )  it  consequently  enclosed  more  space,  and  gave  a  longer  line 
for  seats,  with  the  same  advanti^e  to  the  spectators*  In  buildings  of  di- 
mensions so  large,  that  the  voice  of  the  speaker  can  hardly  reach  the 
extent  of  the  semicircular,  or  Roman  form,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
sweep  it  off  to  a  greater  distance,  like  the  Grecian,  &c.  &c" 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  modern  practice  in  constructing  build- 
ings for  holding  an  audience  is  to  cover  more  than  once  the  site  of  the 
edifice.  The  floor  is  first  appropriated  for  seats ;  when  more  are  required, 
they  are  obtained  by  raismg  galleries  against  the  walls  ^  theae  nearly 
approach  the  form  of  the  seats  in  the  ancient  theatres.  *  •  *  *  It  win 
be  seen,  that  our  modem  edifices  of  religious  worship  are  formed  by 
combining  the  spectatory  part  of  the  ancient  buildings  before  alloded  to 
with  the  cells  of  their  temples.  ^  *  *  *  The  construction  o£more  than 
one  gallery  has  by  some  been  objected  to,  but  I  think  without  any  solid 
reason ',  it  is  a  very  good  expedient  to  contain  a  large  audience  in  a  build- 
ing so  small  as  to  allow  of  the  preacher's  voice  being  heard  in  every  part. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  appearance 
of  our  theatres,  which  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  for  this  purpose; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  convenience  on  that 
account ;  for  a  building  may  be  design^  with  this  accomnMxlation,  and 
still  possess  all  the  solemnity  proper  to  a  place  set  apart  for  religiont 
worship." — p.  9 — 11. 

Mr.  Pocock  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  poaMstion  of  sdl 
this  learning,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life  for  many  years  past 
''  having  led  him  to  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture;"  ^%nd 
I  may  therefore/'  he  continues,  '^  without  vanity^  hope  that  I  an 
not  entirely  destitute  of  that  information  which  is  necessary  for 
constructing  buildings  of  this  description  ;*'  i.  e.  as  he  immedifttety 
explains,  buildings,  for  *'  the  accommodation  of  the  greatest  ntttO'- 
ber  of  persons  at  the  least  possible  expense ;"  a  principle  which 
we  are  persuaded  does  really  conduce  as  little  either  to  the  fiikk 
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ing  of  accommodBtiiMi,  or  the  iDcuease  of  church  attewlaDts,  as 
"  the  greatest  happioess  pnnciple"  does  to  the  happiness  of  aay 
or  all  of  maaluDd. 


Am  we  have  uuch  woric  before 
na,  we  must  cut  Mr.  Pocock  ra- 
ther short.  We  give  two  very  fail 
specimens  of  hts  work,  selected  at 
being  most  like  what  we  are  talk- 
ing of,  tiz.  churches.  The  first  is 
described  as  "an  elevation  which 
exhibiu  a  bold  tower,  in  the  Go- 
thic character."  The  buildbg  is 
designed  for  700. 


The  next  we  again  can  best  describe  in  the  architect's  own 
words : — 


"Rales  xKx.  xxxix.  Plan  and 
Elevittim  for  a  Qotbic  Cbnrcfa  npon  a 
Ibi^  Rcale,  with  an  octagon  lantern 
Tow«,' — The  interior  dimcDfiDiii  of 
Ac  body  of  the  chnrch  70  feet  by  66 
fvet.  The  whole  of  the  ^tcrior  will 
McMara  110  by  72  feel.  This  plan 
will  seat  upwards  of  1500  peraoos. 
Estimate  1 2,500^  The  handtome  rei- 
iihtUe  mtrance,  with  an  enriched 
grained  ceiling,  and  lAe  noble  sttar- 
ca$et  on  each  tide,  whicA  lead  to  the 
gallery,  gire  to  the  deiign  a  grand 
and  wAle  ^eet,  tuitidik  to  the  ckarac- 
ter  of  a  nadlky  and  extertnoe  yariih. 
Here  are  also  a  number  of  free  seats." 


Such  are  the  modem  substitutes  for  lofty  naves  and  aisles,  en- 
riched east  ends,  and  splendid  altn-s; — groined  vesttbules  and 
imposing  gallery  staircases  setting  forth  the  extent  and  affluence 
of  the  parish.  We  feel  that  any  particular  comment  on  these  two 
specimens  would  be  superfluous.  The  rest  are  meeting-houses 
of  every  size,  shape,  style,  and  sect ;  with  tanks  for  Anabaptists, 
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pews  and  tables  for  elders,  elegant  stuccoed  fronts  to  adorn  gen- 
tlemen's parks  and  gardens,  **  robing  rooms''  for  "the  establish- 
ment ;  "  galleries  carried  all  round  *'  across  the  east  end,"  and 
second  tiers  of  ditto.  Among  the  ground  plans  are  squares,  cir- 
cles, semicircles,  long  and  short  octagons.  There  is  one  enor- 
mous mass,  which  Mr.  Pocock  thinks  would  have  "  a  grand  and 
imposing  effect,  and  which  he  estimates  to  cost  not  less  than 
40,000/.,  the  greater  part  taken  up  with  vestibules  and  staircases. 
The  spires  and  altar-pieces  are  in  a  style  which  we  thought  that 
even  London  had  ceased  to  tolerate.  Of  one  of  his  designs  for 
the  latter,  actually  executed  in  Ranelagh  Chapel,  he  says,  "  By 
turning  to  the  Plan  of  the  Edifice  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Or^an 
Gallery  runs  aver  it;  the  under  side  of  which  is  thrown  into 
groins ;  the  whole  together  forming  a  very  simple  yet  pleasing 
composition." 

One  would  think  that  the  very  name  of  a  heathen  theatre  would 
deter  Christians  from  imitating  it;  but,  strange  to  say,  many  Chris* 
tians  are  more  afraid  of  ancient  Christianity  than  they  are  of 
Paganism  itself,  though  the  very  burden  of  their  charge  against 
ancient  Christianity  is,  that  it  was  a  revival  of  Paganism.  People 
who  think  an  ancient  font  of  stone  a  piece  of  popery,  will,  with* 
out  any  scruple,  use  for  a  font  a  wine-cooler  made  after  the  War- 
M'ick  Vase,  which  was  expressly  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  is 
covered  with  his  emblems.  Again,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
very  idea  of  discovering  a  new  pattern  for  churches,  instead  of 
one  handed  down  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  would 
excite  a  certain  misgiving,  as  though  we  might  unawares  be  in- 
troducing some  heterogeneous  type,  some  fountain  of  unwhole- 
some associations.  Is  there  no  meaning,  no  reality,  no  Divine 
quality  in  forms  and  patterns?  What  do  we  read  in  Scripture? 
— In  an  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  Ahaz  which  drew  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  him  and  his  people,  we  find  the  following  thus  sim- 
ply and  circumstantially  told: — 

'*  And  king  Abaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria,  and  saw  an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus :  and  king  Abaz  sent  to 
Urijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the  altar,  and  tbe  pattern  of  it,  according 
to  all  tbe  workmanship  thereof.  And  Urijah  tbe  priest  built  an  altar 
according  to  all  that  king  Abaz  bad  sent  from  Damascus :  so  Urijah  the 
priest  made  it  against  king  Ahaz  came  from  Damascus.  And  when  tbe 
king  was  come  from  Damascus,  the  king  saw  the  altar :  and  the  king 
approached  to  the  altar,  and  offered  thereon." 

Why  should  Scripture  mention  with  such  jealous  particularity 
the  fashion  and  pattern  of  the  new  altar  Ahaz  introduced.^  This 
and  similar  innovations,  that  in  our  days  would  be  thought  utterly 
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UDimportanty  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  history  of  Ahaz  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  though  his  reign  was  full  of  political  incident. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  they  are  here  described  as  merely  inno- 
vations in  form  and  ceremonial,  though  we  learn  from  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  that  with  them  was  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  that  became  '^  the  ruin  of  him,  and  of  all 
Israel." 

It  is  sad  to  reflect,  that  though  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  a  few 
loving  and  reverential  Christians  may  do  much  to  restore  our 
churches  to  their  ancient  order  and  beauty,  there  is  little  chance 
of  our  keeping  pace  with  the  destructive  march  of  innovation  and 
profaneness.  While  one  church  is  built  like  a  church,  twenty  are 
built  like  theatres  or  conventicles.  While  one  new  church  is  fur- 
nished with  a  ''decent  font  of  stone"  in  the  customary  and  most 
significant  situation,  twenty  are  built  without  a  font  at  all.  Year  by 
year  edifices  are  being  swept  away  from  the  earth,  and  from  the 
memory  of  man,  which  were  perhaps  iuconvenientenough  for ''  Pro- 
testant worship,"  i.  e.  preaching,  but  which  by  their  arrangement 
and  proportions  testified  to  other  holy  uses  once  in  as  great  request. 
Ancient  buildings,  which  have  survived  eras  of  blood  and  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  the  torch,  the  axe,  and  the  damp,  have  at  once 
been  stripped  of  every  trace  or  semblance  of  antiquity  by  some 
busy  young  clergyman,  whose  warm  poetic  fancy  had  been  early 
possessed  with  the  fair  ideal  of  a  new  city  or  watering-place 
church.  The  old  oak  seats,  wide  apart  with  low  backs,  in  the 
nave,  and  three  or  four  remaining  stalls  in  the  chancel,  the  wide 
middle  aisle,  the  last  wreck  of  the  screen  once  gorgeous  with 
tracery  and  painting,  the  huge  bowl  of  the  font,  which  looked 
of  course  clumsy  enough,  robbed  in  some  former  havock  of  its 
original  stand,  and  cover  canopy,  yet  had  been  piously  rein- 
stated on  a  base  of  stone, — all  these,  not  to  speak  of  various 
marks  and  apertures  in  the  walls,  which,  although  understood 
only  by  the  ecclesiastical  scholar,  yet  told  of  antiquity  to  all,  have 
in  the  course  of  our  own  short  memories  been  effaced  with  a 
diligence  and  carefulness  which  no  zeal  of  ours  in  restoration  can 
pretend  to  vie  with. 

People  talk,  some  with  satisfaction,  some  with  dismay,  of  the 
spread  of  what  they  love  or  hate,  under  the  name  of  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  and  seem  to  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  our  churches 
being  built  and  arranged  in  primitive  or  ''  Nicene"  fashion. 
Sorry  are  we  to  abate  the  satisfaction  of  the  one,  or  the  dismay 
of  the  other.  True,  there  is  innovation ;  there  is  contempt  of 
canonical  usage ;  there  is  a  new-light  system  introduced  into  the 
very  structure  of  our  churches;  but  it  is  all  against  anti(}uity  and 
against  the  traditionary  usage  of  Catholicism.    In  a  few  mstances 
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things  have  been  made  rather  better;  but  in  moit  thegr  have  been 
made  much  worse. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  that  universal  law  of  Providence,  which 
forbids  us  to  stand  still  exactly  as  we  are,  and  ordains  that,  if  we 
are  not  improving,  we  shall  deteriorate.  We  wish  to  point  it  out 
and  prove  it,  as  a  reason  why  positive  effort  should  be  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  purer  ecclesiastical  ideal  than  what  we  are  per* 
mitted  to  see  with  our  fleshly  eyes.  Quiet  old-fashioned  people 
think  it  better  not  to  innovate  in  any  direction  whatever,  for 
better  for  worse,  backwards  or  forwards.  In  the  hearts  of  such 
persons  fifty  years  consecrates  the  most  preposterous  follies^  or 
the  most  shameful  omissions.  **  If  you  are  going  to  rebuild  your 
church,''  says  a  good  sort  of  person,  ^*  pray  make  it  the  fac-simile 
of  the  old  one"— on  inquiry,  it  appears  that  its  redeeming  grace, 
in  his  eyes,  consists  in  its  lofty  pews,  whose  walls  are  about  six 
feet  high,  and  which  were  erected  within  the  memory  of  man,  a 
nervous  and  whimsical  valetudinarian  setting  the  fashion.  In  like 
manner  we  have  heard  a  zealous  rural  churchman  object  to  a  church 
without  a  gallery,  because  it  would  look  like  a  meeting-house, 
and  because  he  had  never  seen  a  church  without  a  gallery  in  Us 
life.  Any  thing  is  liable  to  appear  new-fangled,  if  it  is  new  to 
tu*  A  child,  whose  memory  extends  five  years— -an  old  lady, 
whose  golden  age  dates  back  just  fifty — an  orthodox  divine,  whose 
authors  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old-*and  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant, whose  origines  sacrss  are  Cranmer  and  Henry  VIIl. — all 
these  will  think  any  thing  new,  fantastic^  singular,  and  wholly  un- 
warranted, if  it  happens  not  to  be  found  within  the  scope  of  their 
respective  horizons.  We  could  mention  a  hundred  churches 
where  daily  service  has  been  left  off  only  within  a  hundred  years, 
less  than  the  time  occupied  in  that  one  individual  act  of  building 
the  ark  and  preaching  the  flood ;  yet  the  men  who  should  now 
attempt  to  revive  the  godly  custom  in  those  very  churches,  would 
run  a  risk  of  being  regarded  not  only  by  what  Dr.  Hook  calls 
invisible  churchmen,  but  by  very  respectable  sort  of  people,  as  a 
conceited,  fantastical  innovator. 

The  churchman  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  idle  charge  of 
novelty,  which  is  sure  to  be  brought  up  against  any  restoration 
of  things,  ancient  and  primitive.  If  the  thing  is  not  really  new, 
but  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  let  us  not  fear  if  it  \^  called 
new.  The  Gospel  was  once  called  a  novelty,  and  its  fir:^  teach- 
ers innovators.  Novelty,  like  youth,  is  an  objection  whic\  is  re- 
moved by  time.  Ten  years  will  make  new  things  old,  wJfther 
they  be  done  by  you  or  any  other  party;  and  will  give  theiVthe 
strength  of  habit  and  ingrown  prejudice. 

These  are  days  of  license,  and  sad  it  is  that  they  should  be^? 
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but  tbey  «ra  also  days  of  liberty^  whereat  we  cannot  but  rejoice. 
If  other  people  may  do  whatever  seems  right  in  their  own  eyes^ 
so  may  we.  We  might  prefer  a  rigid  enforcement  of  caiioui  ru- 
bric«  and  pious  usage ;  j.  e.  if  we  had  our  choice,  we  might  gladly 
give  up  our  own  liberty  to  see  others  kept  in  better  order ;  but  the 
times  are  made  to  our  hands,  and  those  times  are  times  of  licence 
and  innovation.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  up  the  Church  of 
England  as  she  is,  for  she  has  deserted  herself;  and  deciding  that 
her  present  position  is  untenable,  she  has,  as  it  were,  given  a  ge- 
neral dispensation  to  her  sons  to  fight  her  cause  as  they  may  each 
think  best.  It  is  full  time  therefore  that  we  give  up  all  weak  and 
peevish  complaint  at  the  daily  contempts  and  abolitions  of  church 
order  around  us,  but  only  notice  them  and  watch  them,  that  we 
may  see  how  the  stream  runs  against  us,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
stand,  and  how  the  whole  church  will  certainly  lose  ground,  un- 
less some  amongst  us  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  advance. 

But  church  building  is  so  emblematic  of  every  thing  else  ap- 
pertaining to  the  church,  that  we  cannot  help  being  discursive. 
We  will  however  retrench  for  the  present  from  our  generalities, 
and  return  to  our  present  point,  the  fabric  of  Christian  churches. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  we  beg  leave  to  press  most  earn- 
estly on  the  tastes  and  consciences  of  Catholic  church  builders. 
By  all  means  build  your  churches  on  such  plans  as  may  the  least 
admit  of  meeting*house  arrangements.  Arrange  your  windows 
and  your  aisles  so  that  if  your  successors  should  ever  set  up  a 
gallery,  it  may  as  much  as  possible  impair  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  the  building,  and  proclaim  itself  to  be  a  base  inter- 
loper. With  this  end  make  your  churches  long,  narrow,  and 
lofty.    Place  your  window  sills  so  high  from  the  floor  that  a 

fallery  of  the  usual  height  will  utterly  darken  the  seats  under  it. 
IThatever  else  ingenuity  may  suggest  do  not  spare.  If  finte  de- 
crees that  your  church  is  to  be  spoilt,  let  it  be  at  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  discomfort  to  those  that  spoil  it.  But  a  visit  to 
most  of  our  grander  parish  churches,  will  furnish  hints  for  making 
the  very  stones  of  the  wall  cry  out  against  vulgar  innovation. 
There  the  modem  fittings  up  betray  their  modemness  to  the  most 
uninformed  mind,  by  their  glaring  inconsistency  with  the  building. 
For  the  extreme  of  this  go  to  Scotland.  See  the  splendid  cathe- 
drals of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  ancient  sees  cut  up, 
we  believe,  into  two  or  three  meeting-houses,  choked  with  pews 
and  galleries  right  up  to  the  east  end,  with  the  pulpit  erected  over 
the  ruins  of  the  altar,  and  with  two  narrow  passages  instead  of  the 
solemn  width  of  the  marble  way  that  led  thereto.  Who  could 
doubt  that  a  something  bastard,  alien,  and  degenerate  had  usurped 
the  sacred  throne  i    Again,  come  to  England,  and  see  the  disho- 
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Doured  holy  of  holies ;  see  the  chancela  separated  loinetiines  by 
a  deep  gallery,  or  even  a  partition,  from  the  people ;  see  pillars 
cut  away  and  squared  to  the  pews;  see  windows  blocked  up,  and 
arrangements  for  bodily  ease  every  where  suffered  to  interfere  with 
SHCredness  and  grace, — the  thing  speaks  for  itself, — theie  people 
convict  themselves  of  not  being,  at  least  in  their  religious  tastes 
and  tempers,  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  site. 

Akin  to  the  above  is  the  still  more  obvious  suggestion  to  build 
churches  so  that  they  may  neither  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken 
for  meeting  bouses,  nor  run  any  risk  of  being  imitated  by  tbem. 
Churches  are  now  built  so  like  conventicles,  and  conventicles  so 
like  churches,  that  unless  we  make  an  unusual  effort  to  rise  above 
the  taste  of  the  day,  and  unless  we  build  our  churches  so  as  to  do 
the  greatest  possible  violence  to  dissenting  prejudices,  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  aped  and  elbowed  by  these  ambitious  geotiy. 
They  are  beginning  to  love  the  gothic  just  as  they  like  ancieot- 
looking  houses,  antique  furniture,  baronial  manners,  feudal  cus- 
toms, and  such  stuff.  They  are  bedizening  their  meetings  with 
all  sorts  of  borrowed  honours.  Just  as  in  the  West  Indies  a 
delicately  tinted  French  bonnet  and  a  blonde  veil  is  sometimes 
seen  to  hide  a  sable  physiognomy,  so  do  these  people  throw  a 
screen  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles  before  their  sad  and  gloomy 
brow.  What  can  be  in  better  taste  than  the  front  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Meeting  House  at  O;iford,  escept  that  it  is  a  front  and 
nothing  more  ? 

in  another  instance  we  were  re^y 
ourselves  deceived,  though  we  always 
thought  we  had  rather  an  acute  per- 
ception of  any  thing  in  the  dissentnig 
line.      Passing   through    Newbury, 
and  having  our  eyes  about  us  in  con- 
sequence of  beiug  told  there  was  a 
new  church  there,  we  spied  one,  as 
we  were  thoroughly  persuaded,  up  a 
little  alley,  and  were  at  the  pains  to 
give  it  a  close  inspection  and  to  make 
a  few  hasty  pencil  marks  to  assist  our 
memory.    It  is  true  it  was  close  hem- 
med in  by  houses  without  one  bit  of 
ground  excepting  what  it  stood  upon;  but  as  chapels  of  ease 
need  not  have  burial  grounds  attached  to  them,  this  did  not  stag- 
ger us.     The  chief  observation  we  carried  away,  besides  our 
admiration  of  the  fine  ashlar  stone  and  the  workmanship,  was,  that 
the  building  was  quite  a  type  of  the  modem  gothic  church,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  class.     To  our  surprise  we  were  aft^waids  at- 
formed  this  was  only  a  meeting  house. 
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Dissenters  will  copy  the  modein  cheap  church,  but  there  are 
churches  they  will  not  copy ;  not  at  least  till  they  are  strangely 
altered.  They  will  not  copy  lofty  clerestories,  long  and  ungalleried 
aisles^  churches  twice  as  high  as  they  are  wide,  and  four  times 
as  long,  elaborately  worked  altars,  carved  oak  ceilings,  and  such 
proprieties  of  the  church.  If  they  should  attempt  to  follow  us 
here,  we  can  soon  lead  them  a  pretty  chace ;  but  in  our  opinion 
diese  pursy  puflSng  people  are  likely  to  lose  their  wind  long  before 
it  comes  to  this. 

Above  all,  let  us  beware  of  that  bait  of  **  gothic  work^  by 
which  many  good  sort  of  people  are  seduced  into  perpetrating 
and  allowing  the  most  unecclesiastical  devices.  Every  body  now 
likes  *'  gothic  work,^'  mouldings,  and  trefoils,  8cc.  It  is  really 
becoming  vulgar ;  for  vulgar  it  may  easily  be  made.  It  is  now 
the  cloke  and  salvo  of  all  kinds  of  anomalies.  As  some  people 
think  they  may  do  the  rudest  things,  if  they  only  do  them  in  a 
certain  manner,  so  builders  think  every  thing  is  allowable  in  gothic 
work.  Ashbourne  church  has  recently  been  refitted  in  a  costly 
and  splendid  style ;  the  workmanship  is  said  to  be  beautiful ;  but 
one  part  of  the  work  which  has  come  to  our  ears  is  scarcely 
credible.  There  is  a  very  handsome  and  lofty  nave,  with  an  aisle 
only  on  one  side,  and  consequently  only  one  row  of  pillars  and 
arches.  We  are  told  that  not  only  has  a  gallery  been  run  along 
the  aisle,  but  also  one  opposite  to  it,  along  the  wall  of  the  nave 
itself:  so  that  the  church  now  appears  to  have  no  nave,  but  two 
unequal  aisles  separated  by  a  row  of  pillars  running  midways 
through  the  building. 

In  Lancashire,  it  is  well  known,  the  population  has  increased 
during  the  last  century  in  a  proportion  quite  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  lived  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  temporal  position  of 
the  Church  as  a  state  fixture,  has  of  course  thrown  it  into  most 
tremendous  and  irrecoverable  arrears.  Many  a  human  mass  has 
gathered  together  under  the  name  of  some  once  obscure  town- 
ship, or  hamlet,  or  lane,  or  bridge,  now  vying  with  cathedral  cities 
in  size  and  consistency,  yet  till  half  a  dozen  years  since  absolutely 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  —  at  least  out  of  the  pale  of  its 
teaching.  To  some  parish  church,  two,  three,  or  four  miles  off, 
they  still  went  for  such  of  her  sacred  offices  as  they  could  not  de- 
cently or  expediently  do  without.  But  at  home,  in  their  own 
streets  and  houses,  they  were  left  to  the  religion  of  nature,  and  to 
those  innumerable  self-sown  systems  of  the  Gospel,  with  whose 
seeds  the  very  winds  of  this  island  are  charged.  There  were,  as 
there  must  be  everywhere,  many  religious  minds,  and  much  was 
done  affecting  to  be  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but,  putting  Catholic 
Truth  out  of  the  question,  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  good 
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and  great  even  to  sbame  open  vice,  to  drive  orime  iato  decent 
retirement,  to  confute  or  discountenance  the  roost  fanatical  and 
monstrous  delusions.  Though  the  Church  was  neglected  and  de* 
spisedy  yet  morality,  common,  vulgar  morality,  (for  of  course  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  high  virtues  which  even  a  heathen  teacher 
would  imply  under  that  term),  was  still  more  so* 

As  therefore  more  was  to  be  done  here  than  any  where  else  in  our 
knowledge,  so  more  has  been  done.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  bishop 
whose  zeal  and  energy  no  one  can  sufficiently  admire,  churches 
have  sprung  up  in  numbers  to  make  their  very  consecration  a  se- 
rious burden  on  bis  lordship's  time  and  funds.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  increased  religious  feeling  which  has  called  for  these 
churches,  or  to  the  noble  spirit  of  those  generous  persons  who  have 
in  many  cases  singly  undertaken  both  building  and  endowment,  if 
we  lament  that  much  of  this  good  has  been  done  with  a  sad  disr^ 
gard  of  the  parochial  system  of  our  Church*  with  an  introduction 
of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  what  is  called  "  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple*" with  the  entailing  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  lay,  and  we 
fear  heretical  interference,  and  though  it  be  last  and  least,  yet  no 
little  thing,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  principles  of  church  architec- 
ture. Some  of  these  churches  have  not  even  been  consecrated ; 
others  have  no  cure  of  souls,  though  built  in  the  midst  of  souls  far 
too  numerous  for  any  number  of  curates  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
see  established  there ;  some  are  now,  and  are  likely  long  to  con- 
tinue, the  sources  of  schism  in  the  Church ;  in  many  the  living  of 
the  preacher  is  made  to  depend  on  the  popularity  of  his  doctrine, 
and  merchandize  in  church  accommodation  encouraged;  under 
the  name  of  local  trustees,  lay  elders  are  set  up  over  tne  Church, 
and  over  the  minister;  to  them  he  is  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment and  amenable  for  his  conduct,  na^*  without  their  concur*- 
rence  he  can  not,  if  he  wishes,  make  a  smgle  return  to  primitive 
usages ;  the  natural  pride  and  arrogance  of  wealth  and  power  is 
thus  flattered ;  and  lastly,  those  great  anti^ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tions, the  various  bodies  of  trustees  for  the  purchase  and  disposal 
of  patronage,  profiting  bv  the  Church's  day  of  weakness,  are  daily 
receiving  accessions  of  their  unholy  dominion. 

To  say  that  these  are  miserable  things,  and  that  by  acquiescing 
in  them  for  the  present,  as  many  most  unwillingly  do,  the  founden 
of  churches  are  leaving  a  heritage  of  perplexity  and  oppression, 
and  perhaps  still  more  positive  evils,  to  the  clergy  of  future  genera- 
tions, is  no  disparagement  of  that  humanity  and  zeal  which  is  the 
main  motive  of  these  good  deeds.  In  the  depths  of  distress,  and 
in  critical  seasons,  there  are  few  who  will  not  have  recourse  to  a 
more  equivocal  class  of  means,  whether  they  be  measures  or  men. 
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than  they  would  choose  at  their  leisure,  tboi^h  it  would  perhaps 
be  the  work  of  their  lives  afterwards  to  wash  their  hands  of  such 
their  temporary  methods  or  associates.  Goodness  also  may  be 
very  great  and  very  genuine,  yet  very  uninformed  and  mistaken. 
The  kindest  intentions  may  be  frustrated  as  to  their  results  by 
ignorance  or  mere  rudeness  of  manner.  We  know,  for  example, 
bow  often  charity  to  the  poor  is  half  spoilt  by  the  ungraciousness 
with  which  it  is  administered.  But  our  present  concern  is  with 
the  edifice  itself,  the  brick  and  mortar  part  of  the  affair.  We  may 
reprobate  the  vulgarity  of  taste  shown  in  most  modem  churches, 
and  yet  do  full  justice  to  the  piety  of  the  founders ;  just  as  we 
might  admit  a  man  to  be  at  heart  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  his 
mother,  though  from  sheer  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  mind  he 
did  not  treat  her  as  a  lady ;  or  even  if  neither  good  feeling  nor 
refinement  were  wanting,  we  might  still  be  at  liberty  to  confess 
our  regret  that  circumstances  had  not  allowed  them  a  more  suit- 
able mode  of  expressing  themselves. 

A  thick  population  is  however  no  real  excuse  for  economical 
churches.  In  the  time  of  our  Catholic  forefathers  the  grandeur 
of  religious  edifices  varied  directly,  not  inversely,  as  the  numbers 
and  density  of  the  people.  Some  secret,  some  unknown  art  they 
had,  but  certain  it  is  they  could  play  on  that  most  intractable  in- 
strument, the  populace,  some  now  forgotten  tunea.  The  pipe  is 
in  our  hands,  but  we  cannot  discourse  sweet  music  upon  \t,  the 
ore  is  there,  but  we  cannot  extract  its  secret  riches,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  throw  the  blame  upon  it  and  not  ourselves.  The  pious 
reformer  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  brightened  up  when 
he  saw  a  throng  of  artisans:  he  reckoned  a  crowded  alley  as  worth 
a  church,  and  a  busy  market  be  set  down  at  least  for  a  cathedral. 
The  more  hearts,  the  more  support ;  the  more  men,  the  more 
bands.  But  all  this  is  passed.  Churches  are  now  built  far  the 
people,  not  by  the  people.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  antiquity, 
though  dead  and  gone,  and  insulted  in  its  grave,  still  daily  reads 
us  a  lesson  of  shame.  We  show  this  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
we  daily  reply  that  cathedrals  are  not  infallible  evidences  of  ge- 
nuine piety,  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  consolatory  to 
the  present  generation,  which  is  all  that  the  present  generation 
seems  to  require. 

These  vam  regrets,  however,  that  our  modem  churches  are  not 
the  spontaneous  fruits  of  popular  devotion,  but  means  employed 
by  the  state,  or  by  the  wealthy  few,  to  civilize  and  convert  the 
people,  do  not  by  any  means  especially  apply  to  the  county  we 
happen  to  have  mentioned,  or  to  manufacturing  districts  gene- 
rally. That  odious  vulgarity  of  supposbg  that  parliamentary 
grants  for  the  building  of  vast  showy  churches  to  hold  £000  or 
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3000  people  were  the  legitimate  and  effectual  way  ''to  turn  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  and  make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord"  has  certainly  prevailed  more  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis  than  in  any  of  the  less  enlightened  *'  provinces." 
To  be  sure,  even  in  sight  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's,  the  folly 
is  now  exploded.  It  is  found  by  painful  experience  that  the  vast 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  temples  built  twenty  years  ago,  though  in- 
viting the  multitude  with  all  the  eloquence  of  porticos,  cupolas, 
and  handsome  iron  palisades,  are,  after  all,  frequented  almost  ex- 
clusively by  persons  who  could  well  have  afforded  to  build  the 
churches  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Somehow  or  other^  parlia- 
mentary money  has  not  done  the  church  much  good;  it  has 
proved  like  that  kind  of  food  which  puffs  up  more  than  it  nou- 
rishes ;  it  has  been  blessed  neither  in  the  giver  nor  in  the  re- 
ceiver. But  what  is  still  more  conclusive  with  some  minds,  it  is 
no  longer  forthcoming.  Accordingly,  in  London  itself,  our  pre- 
lates are  now  obliged,  in  a  nobler  cause  than  Peter  the  Hermit's, 
to  raise  the  banner  of  the  cross — the  cross  of  personal  self- 
denial,  in  order  to  build  churches  for  a  vast  and  miserable  popu- 
lation, whom  parliament  itself  and  the  wealthiest  corporation  in 
the  world  have  driven  from  localities  where  churches  were  plenty, 
and  are  now  to  spare. 

Still  no  where  has  the  parliamentary  principle  of  church  exten- 
sion been  so  little  in  favour  as  in  the  very  county  we  have  referred 
to.  In  the  account  of  one  of  the  churches  before  us,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  pewed  throughout,  open  benches  having  become  unpo- 
pular from  their  use  in  ''  the  government  churches.'^  A  most 
miserable  result!  We  could  almost  hope  that  the  general  pre- 
ference of  sittings  at  a  small  rent  over ''  free"  seats,  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  has  recommended  Church-Building  Societies 
to  yield,  arises  from  a  very  natural  distaste  to  an  act  of  parliament 
religion,  instead  of  the  petty  pride  to  which  it  is  perhaps  more 
obviously  attributable.  But  we  have  never  met  with  a  more 
direct  and  hearty  renunciation  of  dependence  on  parliamentary 
aid  than  what  was  delivered  on  a  very  interesting  occasion  four 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Slade,  the  highly  respected  vicar  of  Bolton. 
This  gentleman's  parishioners  had  subscribed  500/.  to  present 
him  with  some  testimonial  of  their  affection  and  gratitude  for  his 
long-continued  labours.  With  a  good  taste,  which  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  imitated  by  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
like  happy  circumstances,  he  diverted  the  stream  of  generosity 
from  himself,  from  his  own  dining-table  or  drawing-room,  to  the 
honour  of  that  Master  and  that  Church,  whose  servant  he  was. 
On  being  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  subscribers,  and  re- 
quested to  make  choice  of  the  particular  public  object  to  which 
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he  \irished  the  fund  to  be  applied,  he  proposed  the  biiildiog  of  a 
new  church  and  school  in  a  populous  and  neglected  suburb  of 
Solton,  and  himself  led  the  way  with  a  large  subscription.  On 
this  occasion  he  delivered  an  address,  from  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  making  the  following  extract : — 

*'  And  here  let  a  question  be  asked,  is  not  the  Church  herself  blame- 
able  for  this  defective  and  ruinous  state  of  things ;  for  not  having  in- 
creased her  spiritual  means  and  accommodation  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  keep  pace,  at  least,  with  the  increase  oi  inhabitants  in  the  land  ?  I 
think  she  has  been  greatly  and  grievously  to  blame.  Another  question 
18,  with  whom  does  the  blame  principally  rest  ?  Some  say  with  the 
clergy,  some  say  with  the  government ;  and  no  doubt  a  certain  portion 
of  the  blame  is  justly  imputable  to  them  both  ;  to  their  indifference  and 
their  supineness.  But  the  great  neglect  is  in  the  Church  itself,  is  in  the 
Church  at  large,  is  in  the  individual  members  of  which  the  Church  is  col- 
lectively composed.  Our  churches  were,  almost  all  of  them,  originally 
built  and  endowed,  not  by  the  government,  as  many  people  imagine,  but  by 
private  benefactions  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  mode  in  which  they  should  coa- 
tinue  to  be  built  and  maintained;  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  appeal,  a 
heartfelt  appeal,  to  every  Christian  member,  in  behalf  of  the  religion 
which  he  professes,  and  the  privileges  which  he  enjoys ;  in  order  that 
each  may  be  interested,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  bis  inte- 
rest, in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  cause  of  God ;  and  may  indivi- 
dually assist  in  providing  suitable  places  of  worship  for  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians, bis  fellow  countrymen,  his  fellow  citizens.  A  provision  for  the 
Church  by  government  would  excite  no  spiritual  feeling  whatever  in  any 
breast ;  a  levy  or  assessment  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  no  more  felt 
than  a  levy  for  war  or  for  merchandise ;  there  would  be  no  private  spon- 
taneous thank-offering  to  God  ;  no  exercise  of  faith  or  of  gratitude ;  no 
manifestation  of  devotedness  to  Him,  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  our 
religious  privileges  and  blessings.  I  say  therefore,  it  is  the  individual 
members  of  our  Church,  by  whom,  on  principle,  the  Church  should  be 
chieOy  extended  and  maintained."  *  *  *  *  "  There  must  be  on  the  part 
of  her  sons  and  daughters  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  beneficence ;  some 
sacrifices  must  be  made  for  her  j  some  gifts  bestowed,  which  may  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  sacrifice ;  not  by  the  opulent  only,  but  by  all  classes, 
according  to  their  power.  If  this  be  not  done  liberally  and  nobly,  it  will 
be  vain  to  cast  reproach  upon  our  enemies ;  the  reproach  will  belong  to 
ourselves;  the  Church  will  have  dwindled  and  decayed  by  the  negli- 
gence, and  parsimony,  and  ingratitude  of  her  own  children." 

We  have  not  space  for  more^  especially  as  we  only  referred  to 
this  address  for  its  forcible  statement  of  the  way  in  which  our 
churches  were  and  must  be  built, — by  individual  devotion.  Un- 
deniable as  this  fact  must  appear  to  all  persons  moderately  con- 
versant with  the  so  called  '^  dark  ages/'  yet  it  is  most  strangely 
denied.  By  the  way^  people  really  use  this  term,  "  the  dark 
ageSy"  as  if  to  excuse  their  own  gross  ignorance  of  the  most  inter- 
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estiDg,  the  most  Boul-stirring,  the  most  endiuBiutic,  and  pertmps 
the  most  truly  religious  eras  the  world  has  seen.  We  haTe  heard 
a  tithe  commissioner,  a  msD  of  profound  andquariaD  knowledge, 
and  apparent);  free  from  prejudice,  gravely  assert  in  coiiTeraatioa 
that  our  cathedrals  were  built  by  the  state  precisaly  u  the  pyn- 
mids  were  built  by  the  Pfaaroafas,  as  a  safe  and  innocent  employ- 
ment for  the  superfluous  hands  and  superfluouB  energies  of  a 
restlesfl  people.  So  much  were  we  surprised  at  this  stateawDt, 
that  it  really  threw  a  doubt  on  the  soundness  of  all  the  speller's 
other  information,  on  which  before  we  had  implicitly  relied. 
Chance  shortly  afterwards  threw  in  our  way  the  source  whence  be 
might  possibly  have  derived  this  apocryphal  fact.  In  the  pages 
of  a  well-known  and  able  contemporary  occurs  the  following 
startling  passage,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  those  Ro- 
manJEt  writers  who  choose  to  consider  the  periodical  in  question 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  Protestant  scribblers  for  caadour, 
depth  and  veracity: 

"  Hence  almost  all  oar  grandnt  undertakings  are  (be  result  of  ni£- 
Tidaal  enterprise  and  private  adventure ;  but  thoagh  tfaey  are  nevcr^dcss 
nnquesUoDMla  iudicatloni  of  the  opalence  and  prosperity  of  tbe  oatios, 
yet  %a  schemes  of  commercial  specnlation,  we  cannot  apMt  them  to  bear 
the  impress  of  public  taste,  of  national  msgnificenca,  or  of  imperish^fe 
Btreugtb.  The  pyramids  of  Bgypt,  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Hame,  and 
thegprgeoHi  templa  of  tke  ntddk  aga,wen  all  tbe  creations  of  sovereign 
power."* 

For  our  own  part,  though  of  course  we  must  be  mtBtakeo 
whenever  our  historical  impressions  do  not  coincide  with  tbo»e 
of  the  great  northern  luminary,  we  had  always  imagined  that 
"  sovereign  power,"  in  England  at  least,  bad  bad  more  hand  in 
the  destruction  of  "  the  gorgeous  temples  of  the  middle  ages" 
than  in  Uieir  erection. 

The  reauh  of  Mr.  SUe'a 
more  than  eloquent  appeal  to 
bis  parishioners  was  Emmmwd 
Church,  Bolton  Moor;  a  neigb- 
bourhood  principally  mhabited 
by  band-loom  weavers,  and  dis- 
tant from  anyplace  of  worship. 
It  wonld  bo  too  ranch  to  ex- 
pect that  tbe  material  strnctore 
of  a  church  should  always  Coi^ 
respond  in  beauty  or  grandmr 
with  the  moral  circamatances 

•  EdiuboTth  Retiew,  Oct  18S9.    life  and  ffoik»  of  Tho.  TeLfonl,  p.  IT. 
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in  vibich  it  originated.    There 
is  Dothing  medieval  in  the  build- 
ing before  us,  but  it  is  neat,  and 
of  greater  dignity  than  in  these 
days  church  accommodation  for 
611   poor  weavers,  is  usually 
thought  to  require.     The  area 
appears  to  be  tvro  squares,  and 
that  not  encroached  upon  by 
the  base  of  the  tower.     This 
is   a  much   better  proportion 
of  length  and  breaddi  tnan  we 
usually  see  now-a-days.    The 
chief  fault  of  the  building  is 
flatness  of  effect,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  porches.     In  our  opinion,  the  money  spent  on  the 
tower  would  have  been  better  laid   out  in  a  clerestory,  or  in 
giving  greater  elevation  to  the  whole  body.     As  it  is,  the  height 
of  the  side  walls  appears  to  be  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing.    It  is  due  to  the  architect  to  notice,  arnMig  other  slip*  of  our 
artist,  that  the  triple  window  over  the  south  porch  is  in  the  building 
as  high  as  the  others  on  that  front. 

The  new  church  at  Halliwell, 
in  this  county,  pretends  to  no- 
thing but  neatness.  It  reminds 
us  of  that  model  for  a  cheap 
church  which  Mr,  Carus  Wil- 
son has  taken  such  pains  to  re- 
commend to  general  imitation. 
We  cannot  quarrel  with  poverty, 
where  there  is  really  no  help  for 
it;  or  criticize  an  architect  for 
having  scanty  funds  at  his  com- 
mand. Plainness  is  compara- 
tively so  much  less  a  vice  in 
building  than  expensive  vulga> 
rity,  that  we  are  often  disposed 
to  wish  that  the  cost  of  the  bare 
walls  had  spared  nothing  for  the 
decorative  department.  Even, 
however,  in  such  economical 
structures  as  that  now  before 
us,  it  would  be  a  better  husbandry  of  means,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  generosity  of  the  next  generaUon,  to  leave  the  tower 
to  be  added  in  perhaps  leBs  stunted  proportions  at  »  future  period. 
In  the  ground  plan  are  the  too  common  disseDterisms  of  no  middle 
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aisle,  the  pulpit  ui  the  centre  before  thealtar,  and  the  reading  desk 
before  that. 

The  new  church  at  tl»e  im- 
proving  and  prosperous  town 
of  St.  Helen's,  consecrated  on 
the  same  day  with  the  opening 
of  its  new  Town  Hall,  is  a 
more  pretending,  and  a  more 
imposing  edifice.  An  attempt 
'  is  made  to  relieve  the  compact- 

ness of  the  modem  preaching 
house,  by  the  cruciform  plan. 
The  width  and  obtuseness  of 
the  gables  is  broken,  we  think, 
not  very  successfully  by  buttresses    rising  to   lofty   pinnacles. 
The  side  galleries,  as  appears  by  the  plan  of  the  galleries  which 
we  give,  are  to  some  extent  hidden  in  the  "  transepts,"  if  such 
tbey  are  to  be  called.    The  stair- 
cases are  partly  outside.  This  we 
think  ought  to  be  avoided,  though 
very  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.      We  should  like 
every  member  of  the  congrega- 
I   tion  to  be  fairly  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  if  possible  in 
(he  middle  aisle,  before  he  takes 
his  place  for  the  service.     The 
area  below  the  side  galleries  is 
lighted  by  unsightly  little  apertures  not  higher  from  the  ground 
than  parlour  windows.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  there  was  to  be  a  tower 
at  all,  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
Bacri6ce  the  pinnacles  which  have 
been   so   profusely  scattered  over 
the  body,  in  order  by  the  saving 
[   to  give  to  the  tower  a  height  and 
bulk  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  church.     The  three  triplets  of 
lancet  windows,   as  inappropriate 
as  they  are  useless,  in  the  first  floor 
of  the    tower,  contaiuing  nothmg 
but  a  staircase,  might  have  been 
well  dispensed  with  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object. 

The  original  plans  before  us  exhibit  an  amusing  illustration  of 
Uie  well-intentioned  interference  to  which  that  most  unhappy 
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nee  of  architects  is  liable; — an  interference  all  the  more  painful 
sometimes,  because  it  comes  perhaps  from  one  of  the  Church's 
most  generous  benefactors.  There  are  some  pencil  annotations, 
apparently  written  by  an  authoritative  hand,  which,  as  the  author 
is  probably  as  well  aaiislieJ  with  his  own  opinions  as  we  are  with 
ours,  we  trust  we  shall  hurt  no  one's  feelings  by  remarking  on. 
Our  unknown  commenUtor  draws  a  contitiuution  of  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  transepts,  and  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
so  as  to  till  up  the  corner  made  by  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
then  asks  the  following  conclusive  questions,  "  What  additional 
number  of  sittings  would  be  gained  by  taking  in  this  space?  What 
would  be  the  increased  cost?  A\id  what  would  be  the  effect!"  As 
for  the  last  question,  the  effect  in  the  plan  before  us  would  be  to 
render  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  tower  and  chancel,  broader  than 
it  is  long.  Again,  the  architect  has  placed  the  font  in  a  baptistry 
near  the  entrance  of  the  north  transept.  His  critic  questions  the 
necessity  of  a  baptistry,  and  suggests  that  the  font  may  be  placed 
just  behind  the  pulpit,  which  in  the  plan  happens  to  stand,  with 
its  usual  apanage  of  reading  desk,  clerk's  desk,  stairs,  Etc.,  imme- 
diately before  liie  communion-table. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  the  above  church,  a  liberal  en- 
dowment, a  parsonage,  and  a  school,  are  all  the  Deo  datum  of 
one  noble  spirited  Churchman. 

St.  Paul's  church,  alStaley 
Bridge,  decidedly  bears  the 
palm  of  such  new  Lancashire 
churches  as  have  come  under 
ournotice,and  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  architect,  Mr.  Tat- 
tersall,  of  Manchester.  The 
body  seems  of  sufficient  length 
and  height,  and  the  tower  is 
bandsome,diminishes  well, and 
rises  to  the  very  respectable 
elevation  of  about  ninety  feet ; 
while  its  interior  is  open  by 
a  large  archway  to  the  nave. 
The  clerestory,  which  is  more 
than  a  nominal  one,  being 
lighted  with  real  windows 
and  lofy,  is  an  example' 
we  should  wish  to  see  more 

generally  followed.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  whole  of 
our  interior  lofty,  let  us  at  least  attempt  to  raise  the  walls  of  our 
nave  or  middle  aisle,  as  people  now  call  it,  forty  feet  or  upwards. 
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An  experienced  architect  informs  us  that  he  has  made  it  quite 
cl^ar  that  taking  all  things  into  account,  a  clerestory  in  a.  good 
B^zed  church  is  only  200/.  additional  expense.     And  if  the  low- 
ness  of  the  side  aisles  consequent  on  it|  should  help  to  make 
churchpeople  sick  of  galleries,  so  much  the  better.    The  details 
qf  the  clerestory  before  us  are  peculiar.     The  lighting  of  that 
part  pf  the  church  is  somewhat  of  a  crux  to  modern  architects. 
Windows  of  sufficient  size  to  suit  its  characteristic  airiness  are 
expensive  from   the  tracery  they  entail,  and  if  not  filled  with 
stained  glass  they  let  in  too  much  light  for  comfort,  or  for  the 
internal  effect.      Small  windows  in  this   part   look  heavy   and 
undignified.     Mr.  Tattersall  has  adopted  the  spherical  equila- 
teral triangles,  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  clerestory  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral.     In  the  latter  building  they  have  always  struck 
us  as  being  too  singular  for  the  solemnity  of  a  cathedral  nave, 
and  somehow   interrupting  the  upward   and  aspiring  tendency 
of  the  architectural  lines.     Yet  we  confess  we  are  glad  to  see 
anything  approaching  to  a  successful  singularity  in  a  modem 
church.     So  far  so  good ;  excepting  that  the  exterior  presents 
the  usual  fault  of  all  the  angles  made  by  the  tower  and  chancel 
with  the  nave  being  filled  up,  one  at  least  of  the  fill-ups  being 
merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.     Nothing  so  much  impairs 
the  effect  of  good  high  walls,  or  so  much  rounds  into  a  con- 
fused lump  the  distinct  parts  of  a  church,  as  these  mean  little  ap- 
pendages.    Moreover,  if  there  must  be  a  vestry  on  one  side  of 
the  chancel,  why  must  there  be  an  exact  counterpart  on  the  other, 
except  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Scotch  steward  hired  a  man 
to  sit  in  fetters  at  one  side  of  his  master's  castle  gate,  in  order  to 
balance  a  fellow  who  in  the  course  of  justice  had  been  similarly 
attached  to  the  other.     When  we  enter  the  building  before  us, 
we  find  the  result  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  announcement 
that  1 ,006  persons  have  been  here  accommodated  at  the  cost  of 
4,100/.     There  are  galleries  in  the  aisles  as  well  as  in  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  &c.  &c. ; — a  church  without,  a  meeting-house 
within.  We  observe,  by  the  way,  in  the  account  of  the  procession 
at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  besides  these  unchristian  absurd*- 
itied, '' Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Ancient  Foresters,'*  there 
were  paraded  in  hollow  pomp,  the  schools  of  the  Particular  Bap- 
tists, and  as  many  as  three  different  descriptions  of  Methodists. 

At  Walmsley,  in  the  same  county,  a  church  has  been  lately  built^ 
which,  if  our  information  is  to  be  trusted,  is  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample of  accommodation  and  cheapness  attained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical  propriety.  It  is  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharp,  cost  2,700/.,  contains  665  sittings,  has  a 
nave  and  side  aisles,  divided  by  neat  clustered  columns  with  early 
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English  capitals  and  arches^  a  clerestory,  tower,  chancel,  and 
south  porch.  We  are  told  "  the  interior  view  of  the  church,  as 
seen  from  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  very  striking,  exhibiting  as 
it  does  a  modem  church  possessing  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  ancient  buildings  without  the  presence  of  modern  galleries,** 
and  that  the  character  of  the  whole  work  entitles  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  attempts  now  making  by 
Xht  Church  to  rival  the  pious  munificence  of  our  forefathers.  We 
give  this  as  we  are  told,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
eitlier  the  original  or  any  drawing  of  it. 

The  supposed  expense  of  steeples,  to  be  at  all  in  proportion 
with  the  body  of  the  church,  (though  the  expense  would  be  less 
perhaps  than  is  supposed,)  together  with  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  combining  well  one  tower  with  thQ  broad  single-span 
roof  which  surmounts  most  modern  churches,  has  put  architects 
on  the  expedient  of  two  smaller  towers  or  turrets  flanking  the 
west  entrance  and  window,  and  containing  of  course  the  gallery 
staircases.  We  do  not  like  the  expedient.  Two  western  towers 
are  a  feature  which  belongs  of  right  to  a  grander  building  than  a 
church  **  designed  for  so  many  sittings,"  which  should  rather  be 
a  large  chapel  than  a  miniature  cathedral.  There  are  certain 
plans  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  in  great  propor- 
tions, and  an  idea  of  prettiness  is  suggested  when  we  see  them  in' 
smaller.  l1iis  by  the  way  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  feeling  there 
is  an  imitative  and  model-like  effect  in  small  cruciform  churches. 
But  to  return  to  owf  two  western  towers.  Any  one  who'h^s  seen 
the  Scotch  kirk  built  for  Mr.  Irving  will  understand  what  we 
mean.  One  cannot  help  respecting  the  feeling  which  made  that' 
unfortunate  gentleman  wish  his  conventicle  to  look  like  an  ancient 
church,  and  wish  so  eagerly,  that,  we  believe  at  his  instance  and 
canvass,  some  little  injustice  was  committed  towards  the  successful 
architect  in  the  regular  competition;  yet  what  was  the  result? 
You  see  a  commanding  elevation,  which  at  least  reminds  you  of 
the  glorious  west-end  of  York  Minster,  you  are  seduced  to  enter, 
and  there  you  see,  less  perhaps  than  twenty  yards  before  you, 
against  the  eastern  wall,  where  an  altar  should  be,  a  lofty  pulpit,  or 
rather  pedestal,  on  which  the  living  idol  of  the  meeting  is  erected. 
No  solemn  nave,  no  spacious  aisle,  no  middle  aisle  at  all,  if  we 
remember  right.  Two  western  towers  were  in  ancient  churches 
the  ternnini,  and  the  entrances  of  long  side  aisles  worthy  of  such  a 
finiiih.  As  commonly  used  now,  they  are  mere  corner  turrets ; 
they  h^ve  no  special  relation,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  .perceive,  to 
one  pskrt  of  the  building  more'  than  to  another;  they  are  a  mere 
piece  of  unmeaning  pomp;  and  though  they  may  look  handsome 
enough  to  a  spectator  who  is^polite  enough  always  to  look  them 
io  the  face,  they  ar6  sure  to  betray  their  insignificance  as  soon  as 


one  has  stepped  a  few  jards  fo  tbe  riglit  or  to  the  left,  and  seen 
them  in  coimeaion  with  the  mass  of  tbe  building,  and  the  width 
of  the  roof.  . 

St.  John's,  "  near  King's  Pa- 
rade," at  CliftoD,  the  design  of 
Mr.  John  Hicka,  is  a  building 
of  this  sort,  which  we  presume 
is  not  to  be  looked  at  side-ways. 
The  engraving   before  us  gives 
us  of  course  nothing  more  than 
the  frontispiece,  and  we  hope  the 
actual  disposition  of  the  ground 
is  equally  accuaimodating.    The 
building   has   on   the    whole    a 
pretty  effect,  though  the  front, 
besides  that  it  is  only  a  froiit, 
has  faults  of  its  own.  'ITie  centre 
doorway,  with   its  deep  square 
architrave,  carved  spandrils,  and 
light  moulded  arch,  is  one  of  a 
less  dignified  and  less  specially  sacred  character  than  the  two  side 
doors.    The  long  narrow  windows  in  the  tower  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  handsome  four-ligbted  centre  window  on  the  same  level : 
and  the  two  open  stories  of  the  towers  rise  too  abruptly  out  of 
the  solid  mass  of  the  building.  The  niche  over  the  pediment  con- 
tains in   the  engraving  a  figure;  but  whether  king  or  saint,  we 
cannot  tell.  If  in  the  original  it  contains  nothing,  it  will  only  serve 
to  remind  the  spectator  of  a  deticieocy. 

The  new  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Blackheath,. 
tinished  this  year,  from  the  do- 
signs  of  J.  W.  Wild,  Esq.,  is 
anotlier  illustration  of  the  two 
turrets  instead  of  one  tower. 
In  this  case,  however,  they  are 
the  termini  of  side  aisles,  but 
the  termini  unfortunately  at 
the  wrong  end;  for  it  is  the 
east  front  which  is  here  given. 
Nothing  can  Justify  so  great 
a  departure  from  our  ancient 
usage,  as  to  make  the  east 
end,  and  what  we  expect  also 
in  this  instance  is  the  altar 
end,  the  apparent  front  and 
'  entrance.  There  is  somethiag 
to  our  minds  so  touching,  to 
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speakiug  in  the  old  order  of  our  cHiirches,  that  an  inversion  of 
it  seems  like  saving  sacred  words  backwards.  Tbe  good  people 
of  Blackheath  must  take  care  or  they  will  be  getting  a  very 
wrong-headed,  left-handed,  crab-like,  illogical  set  of  gentry  ;  for, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  another  new  church  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood  the  tower  is  directly  over  the  altar,  though  we  cannot 
say  how  much  further  tbe  confusion  is  carried.  In  the  church 
before  us  the  inconsistency  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the 
bonesty  and  propriety  with  which  the  architect  lias  given  to  the 
east  end  its  proper  features,  the  octagonal  apsis  and  roof.  Putting 
the  above-mentioned  piece  of  perversity  out  of  the  question,  this 
church,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  beautiful  engrBving,  really 
appears,  externally,  a  very  picturesque,  graceful,  and  catholic 
building.  Within,  we  are  told,  it  has  more  thaa  oue  tier  of 
galleries.     The  material  is  chiefly  brickwork. 

Tbe  new  Chapel  at  Charlton,  in 
the  parish   of  Donhead  St.  Mary, 
Wilts,  consecrated  August,  1839,  " 
one  of  those  cases  in  which,  instead 
of  two  towers,  it  would  have  been 
belter  to  have  none  at  all  for  the 
present,  and  to  spend  the  money  in 
giving  a  more  ecclesiastical  character  ' 
to  the  body.     The  original  drawings 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Walker  of 
Shaftesbury,  are  before  us,  and  if 
they  bad  been  fairly  acted  upon  the 
building  would  have  been  not  indeed 
Catholic,    for    that  its   proportions 
forbid,  jet  not   without  a  sort  of 
beauty.     But  funds  were  wanting, 
and  the  plans  "  laid  aside"  as  is 
correctly    endorsed     upon    them ; 
though   spoiling   plans   is   a   good 
deal  worse  than  laying  them  aside. 
The  two   turrets,    shorn   of    their 
modicum  of  ornament,  were  unwisely  retained,  and  a  flat  meagre 
sort  of  panelling  substituted  for  the  buttresses  and  other  decora- 
tions.    In  the  roof  also  a  serious  reduction  was  made.     The 
architect  had  given  the  alternative  of  two  modes  of  framing  the 
principals;  one  of  which  is  seen  in  tbe  transverse  section  we 
have  copied  from  the  original  plans,  and,  hut  for  the  excessive 
proportion  which  the  chord  of  the  arch  bears  to  its  greatest  height 
from  the  ground,  about  thirty-three  feet  to  thirty,  would  be  very 
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handsome ;  the  otiier  is  stroDger  but  more  cQtnplicaled  to  the  ej-e. 
Both  of  these  were  rejected,  and  CQtnmon  tie  beams  adopted  in- 
stead. There  is  however  some  improvement  on  the  flat  plastered 
ceiling  of  the  eighteenth  c^entury.  As  a  corxespoBdenl  iiiforgis 
us :  "  The  timbers  of  the  roof  are  all  expQsed  to  .view,  priacip^e, 
rafters,  purlins  and  tie  beams,  with  K  and  Q  posts  pmted  deep 
chesnut  brown;  roof  planked,  plauks  being  laid  lengthways,  a>><l 
let  into  rabbits  in  the  backs  of  the  raftejs-  The  planks  or  bpafds 
are  painted  stone  (?)  colour.  The  gallery  front,'  our  friend  coo- 
tinues,  "  and  all  the  stalls  (op.en  without  doors  likje  pGebeudal 
seats)  are  palmed  chesnnt.  T^e  chapel  being  buJU  ^ilb  all  pos- 
sible regard  to  economy  has  i)o  Ofnauient  within,  sa.ve  a  Saxon 
zigzag  stone  moulding  round  the  east  window,  antJ  9  zigzaK  .of 
purple  painted  glass  as  a  border  ro,UDd  all  the  >i')ifdows.  fbc 
accommodation  is  for  603,  500  being  free.  Fabric,  green  s^nd 
stone,  slated,  cost  ahout  Xl]65Q,  inclusive  ^f  churchyard  w^lls, 
gales,  &c.  Font  at  west  entrance'  Pulpit  and  desk  jn  north-east 
angle."  To  this  we  must  add,  that  "  the  cbapei  b«ing  |ipilt 
with  all  possible  regard  to  economy  "  there  is  no  iqiddle  aisje,  but 
instead  thereof  two  passages  each  a  yard  wide,  in  uuisop,  we  sup- 
pose, with  the  two  western  turrets. 

Another  (lesign  by  t)i^  last  men- 
tioned Qrebitect  for  Cann  Sf-  Boin- 
bold,  Dorset)  baa  ^so  beet)  "  |aid 
aside   for  v/ant   of   funds."    The 
tower  is  ^esigue^  tp  rise  ftom  tti? 
walls  of  the  n^ve,  which  have  a 
little  additional  thickn^s^  for  t(ie 
piy-pose  I  aqd  to  prevent  th?  cer- 
tau)  result  of  this  plaq,  i.  e.  that 
I  the  tower  wou|d  appear  loo  bulky 
^  for  the  church,  the  former  is  nnd^ 
little  mpre  than  btdf  as  wid$  from 
east  to  west,  as  from  north  to  sQutb-     Tbis  we  think  *^  ob- 
jectionable.    For  the  twentieth  time  we  niu^^  protest  ^g^ii^t 
windows  of  different  styles  and  eras  being  used  tojjetbe^  jifst  as  a 
large  or  a  small  window  may  seem  to  be  required-     Th^  S^itptus 
bell  turret  is  of  course  only  a  dUguise  for  a  chimney.     It  is  op 
the  whole  a  pretty  building ,  and  with  an  internal  length  of  w^ty- 
two  feet  from  east  to  west,  fifty  from  nofth  to  south,  aqd  4  n%v^ 
twenty  feet  w  ide,  would  accommodate  W'tb  CMpfoTt  aotl  pXOQVfUj 
about  200 ;  bi^t  iiot  more. 
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Our  next  are  (wo  aectious  by  the 
satne  hand,  and  are  also  not  yet  exe- 
cuted. The  design  seems  to  us  well 
>rorth  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  combine  economy  with 
dignity  of  proportions.  The  walls 
are  in  the  plan  of  a  tery  respect- 
able height;  the  windows  are  BufB-  . 
ciently  raised  from  the  ground,  ex- 
cept that  the  east  window  ought,  | 
we  hold,  to  be  as  high  as  ifte  roof 
will  allow;  the  open  roof  has  an 
antique  effect,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent want  of  harmony.  Of 
course  the  church  should  be  ex- 
tended to  sodi  dimensions  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  gallery 
under  (he  tower. 


]n  Norton  Bavant  Church, 
Wilts,  by  the  same  architect, 
economy  seems  again  to  have 
carried  the  day.  it  appeira  a 
Tery  Complicated,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  ifaedrawings, 
sn  inelegant  structure.  I'he 
north  transept  contains  a  vestry 
und  a  porch ;  and  above  them 
a  gallery  school-room.  The 
octagonal  turret  in  the  middle 
of  the  gable,  would  look  better 
in  almost  any  other  conceivable 
situation  than  where  it  is.  The 
south  tr&nsept  is  called  in  the 
plan  a  "  chantry,"  and  is  we 
suppose  port  of  the  old  church. 
The  pulpit  is  placed  \vith  its 
back  to  the  school-room,  and 
facing  the  said  chantry.  The 
windows,  which  are  square  out< 
side,  are  finished  with  an  obtuse 
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arch  iDside,  rising  about  two  feet 
above  the  lights,  'lliis  isgood.  We 
cannot  make  out  which  is  new  and 
which  is  old  :  but  at  least  ihey  do  not 
make  an  agreeable  whole. 

The  nest  is  not  a  church,  but  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  Poole, 
lately  erected  by  E.  Doughty,  Esq. 
It  is  by  the  same  architect  as  the  pre- 
ceding designs,  for  if  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful, he  has  not  the  rigour  of  his 
Protestant   principles  to   blame   for 
it.     It  is  longer  by  one  window  than 
our  drawing  represents,  and  is  in  the 
5  interior  60  by  18.     What  looks  like 
a  south  porch  is  a   sacristy,   there 
being  mother  similar  one  communicating  with  a  private  house 
OD  the  other  side.     It  seems  a  very  neat  little  structure. 

After  Clifton  New  Church 
we  ought  to  have    found   a 
place  for  a  kindred  structure 
just  erected   at  Cheltenbara, 
and  said  to  be  a  great  orna- 
ment to  that  fashionable  resort. 
It  is  situated   on   Base  Hill, 
above  the  Old  Well,  and  rises 
over  all  the  buildings  of  the 
town,  so  that  at  a  distance  it 
looks  quite  like  the  cathedral 
church.though  we  should  think 
a  nearer  survey  would  never 
fail  to  dispel  that  delusion.  No 
e;fpence  has    beeu    spared  in 
_  those    parts   which    are    most 
'''  seen.  The  tower  and  the  front 
are  full   to  satiety  of   orna- 
mental gables,  crochets,  iinials,  and  whatever  else  can  be  dragged 
in.     But  all  this  splendid   frontage,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved watering-place  principles,  desinit  in  pUcem.     The   east 
end  terminates  in  a  grand  vestry,  and   is  said  to  be  hideous  out- 
side, not  being  supposed,  or  at  least  meant,  to  be  seen.     It  is 
kindly  kept  out  of  view  in  the  engraving ;  and  the  chancel,  if  any, 
is  also  hidden  behind  the  projecting  south  transept.     Suffolk 
Church,  by  the  by,  »  proprietory  chapel  in  (he  same  town,  is 
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of  the  same  genus,  having  two  ihew  sides,  which  are  indeed  very 
handsome  in  their  way,  while  the  otlier  two  sides,  looking  upon 
lanes  instead  of  ihe  square,  are  as  utterly  destitute  of  ornament, 
or  anything  church-like,  as  ihe  back  of  a  stable  could  be.  Such 
combinations  of  the  tawdry  and  tlie  mean  are  not  usually  consi- 
dered indicative  of  the  highest  moral  taste.  But  the  artificial 
manners  of  fashionable  society  may  be  expected  to  shuw  them- 
selves  even  in  church  architecture  at  such  a  place  as  Chelten- 
ham. We  presume  the  untiaished  sides  and  rears  in  question, 
though  unavoidably  visible,  are  to  be  considered  as  not  at  home 
to  callers.  Kothing  can  be  imagined  more  heterogenous  than 
the  church  before  us.  The  larger  gable,  and  the  smaller  ditto, 
and  the  larger  pinnacles,  and  the  smaller  ditto,  and  the  lai^er 
triplet  of  lancet  windows,  and  the  smaller  ditto,  with  the  four  tall 
windows  between,  and  the  buttresses,  some  with  weather  tables, 
and  some  without,  constitute  such  a  hodge-podge  as  even  the 
infinite  varieties  of  dress  and  figure  thronging  the  promenades  of 
the  town  could  never  come  up  to.  We  forget  the  number  of 
"  sittings"  the  church  contains,  but  it  is  something  very  great. 

In  the  new  church  at  Leckhamp- 
ton,  near  Cheltenham,  there  is  mote 
to  please  and  less  to  offend  than  in 
the  last.  Still  it  does  not  rise  one 
whit  above  the  modem  fashion.  It 
would  only  be  a  tedious  iteration  of 
what  we  have  said  already  to  point 
out  its  faults.  We  observe  that  there 
are  three  doors  on  the  side  towards 
us,  and,  as  the  architects,  Messrs, 
Baker  and  Shellard,  evidently  think 
unifonuity  the  very  soul  of  beauty, 
there  are  probably  not  less  on  the  ^ 
other  side  of  this  mere  village  church. 

We  cannot  help,  also,  noticiug  an  extraordinary  attempt  at  a 
single  flying  buttress  from  the  N.  W.  corner  to  the  tower. 

This  was  to  have  been  a  district  church  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop,  but  from  want  of  suHicient  foods  for  the  endowment, 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  gentry,  who  will  not 
give  to  the  church  unless  they  receive  in  return  their  quid  pro 
quo  of  ecclesiastical  power,  'ihe  result  of  this  Simoniacal  pro- 
cess  (as  we  cannot  help  thinking  and  feeling  it  to  be)  is,  that  Leck- 
hampton  Church  is  become  a  sort  of  proprietary  chapel.  We 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  our  readers,  that  inasmuch 
8s  the  calls  on  their  Christian  benevolence  are  infinite,  while  their 
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aieana  are  oriij  finite,  so  tfaat  they  must  make  a  selection,  and  see- 
ing also  that  there  can  be  no  better  principles  of  selection  than 
Church  principles,  so  ihey  would  do  well  to  gi^e  their  money  ex- 
clusively to  those  churches,  and  to  those  societies,  which  acknow- 
ledge parochial  or  Episcopal  order,  and  resist  private  usurpation. 
There  are  persons  both  living  and  lately  gone  to  their  accouDl. 
who  have  always  made  a  principle  of  giving  nothing  gratuitously 
to  the  Church,  but  only  for  the  purchase  of  spiritual  authority  for 
themselves  and  a  few  others  of  similar  principles ;  for  this  and 
this  alone,  as  for  bo  much  land,  or  so  many  shares  in  a  company, 
their  thousands  have  been  spent.  Now  we  say,  that  if  these  per- 
sons will  only  give  to  receive  again — will  only  help  the  Church, 
still  farther  to  embarrass  her — will  only  lend  her  money,  to  rob 
ber  of  her  lawful  power,  then  let  us  leave  them  alone  ;  let  tbeiii 
build  as  well  as  endow  their  churches.  It  is  only  a  mockery  of  the 
charity  of  the  sound  churchman  who  has  contributed  to  build  ■ 
church,  when  a  party,  whom  he  justly  suspects  and  dislikes,  comes 
in  at  last  in  the  moment  of  exhaustion  and  difficulty,  and  by  the 
help  of  its  thousands  and  the  acts  of  a  civil  legislature,  secures 
for  itself  the  nomination  to  the  church,  and,  as  far  as  human  eye 
can  discern,  the  perpetual  predominance  in  it  of  unsound  or 
schismatical  views. 

Our  next  are  three  churches,  lately 
built,   from   the    plans    of   Sampson 
Kemplhome,  Esq.  the  ingenious  de- 
signer of  the  ten  plans  and  elevations 
of  workhouses,  published  in  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners.    These  churches  have  so 
little  pretension,  and  have  so  evidendy 
been  subjected  to  the economiziDg  pro* 
cess,  that  we  would  rather  passtbem<K6 
silentio,  but  that  something  in  the  vfay 
of  comment  is  looked  for.     All  Saints^ 
Church,  Rotherhitbe,  the  first  stone  of 
wrhich  was  laid  July  1839,  and  Trinity 
Church,   Lower   Rotherbithe,    wfaicli 
was  begun  October  1637,  are  each  designed  to  hold  1000  persons, 
cost  about  5400/,,  and  are  arranged  for  one-third  pews,  one-third 
sittings  at  a  low  rate  for  the  middling  classes,  and  one-third  free 
seats.  Bothoftbesechurcheshaveateeples,  which  we  think,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  error  in  judgment :   and  these  steeple* 
rise  out  of  dre  hody,  instead  of  being  projected  from  the  frooL 
In  the  forni«-  of  the  two,  the  side  elevation,  containiDg  fou 
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early  Engtish  windows  of  the  transition  stage,  4inUing  under  one 
arch  two  plain  lancets  with  a  plaio  circle  over  the  mullion,  is  hi 
good  taste,  as  also  is  the  upper  stoiy  of  the  steeple  with  (he 
spire;  but  they  neither  of  ihem  iiarmoniie  with  the  front,  which, 
besides  this  want  of  utiison,  is  so  crowded  with  buttresses  and 
windows  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  circular  and  pointed,  that  the  plan, 
if  any,  is  lost  in  confusion. 

The    latter    of    the    Roiherhithe 
Churches  is   still  plainer,  being  in 
fact  two  years  earlier ;  for  in  the 
course  of  these  two  years  architects 
have,  we  ihink,  become  much  more 
ambitious   to   combine   show    with 
economy,    and  vfe   will   add   much 
more   successful   in   doing   so.      It 
really  seems  to  elude  the  grasp  of 
criticism  by  its  excessive  pTaipness. 
It  only  positively    offends    when    it 
ceases  to  be  plain.     The  comer  but- 
tresses,  surmounted  by  weathered  canopies   rising  above   the 
fiarapet,  seem  mere  fortuitoits  appendages.     The  break  in  the 
ine  of  the  east  wall  spoils  what  little  symmetry  there  is  in  such 
a  building,  and  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a  nave,  and  aisles  enough 
to  remind  us  that  there  are  none. 

The  third  of  this  architect's  designs 
that  has  come  in  our  way  is  that  of 
Barton  Church,  Gloucester,  which 
accomodates  600  persons  at  the  coat 
of  £2000.  Wonderful  to  say,  it  has 
no  galleries,  at  least  it  had  not  a 
twelvemonth  since,  for  unless  the 
people  thereabouts  have  very  differ- 
ent notions  as  to  what  is  requisite  to  ^  i 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  from 

all  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  world,  this  church  will  not  enjoy  its 
happy  exemption  very  long.  The  windows  of  the  west  end,  both 
singly  and  in  their  combination,  are  peculiarly  ungraceful.  The 
beauty  of  the  trefoil- headed  window  consists  in  its  narrowness. 
It  bad  its  origin  in  the  smalt  and  delicate  trefoil  tracery  which  in  an 
earlier  stage  adorned  the  lancet,  and  which  frombeingat  first  an  or- 
namental appendage  became  subsequently  the  shape  of  the  window 
itself.  This  notion  is  lost  when  the  shape  is  exaggerated.  Again, 
such  combinations  as  the  two  trefoil  headed  windows  with  a  broad 
pier  of  masonry  between  them,  and  a  qualrefoil  window  over  ttiem, 
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only  look  well  when  they  are  small  either  absolutely,  or  relatively 
to  the  whole  building  in  which  they  are  seen ;  or  where  there  is 
a  whule  series^  or  a  succession  of  stories  consisting  of  such  com- 
binations, so  that  each  window  is  only  a  unit  in  the  whole; 
or  when  there  is  some  relief  in  the  way  of  shafts,  deep  canopies 
and  mouldings.  For  we  must  repeat  that  such  an  unnatural  shape 
as  a  trefoil  headed  arch  is  not  of  itself  ornamental  except  wheu  it 
is  small ;  and  the  larger  it  is  made,  the  more  it  needs  adventitious 
ornament.  In  the  instance  before  us  these  windows  are  pushed 
to  the  extreme  of  size,  and  may  be  said  exclusively  to  occupy  the 
west  front,  as  the  low  porch  and  the  buttresses  are  the  very  con- 
trary of  relief^  only  serving  by  their  own  comparative  meanness 
to  make  the  windows  appear  still  larger  and  more  uaked. 

We  will  take  the  opportunity  of  making  much  the  same  remarki 
if  we  have  not  already  made  it,  on  the  large  pure  lancet  windows 
which  we  meet  with  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  new  churches ; 
windows,  we  believe,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  but  in  the 
older  portions  of  our  cathedrals  and  similar  buildings,  where  thej 
were  introduced  generally  in  couplets  or  triplets  or  even  groups 
of  five,  sometimes  with  considerable  depth  and  even  richness  of 
moulding,  in  the  deep  recesses  between  vast  and  highly  pic- 
turesque buttresses,  with  many  accompaniments,  such  as  pilasters, 
canopies,  mouldings  from  window  to  window,  and  every  kind  of 
mural  decoration,  and  in  their  original  state  with  brilliant  coloured 
glass,  all  of  which  circumstances  are  in  various  degrees  necessary, 
in  our  opinion,  to  carry  off  the  intrinsic  rudeness  of  this  style  of 
window.  The  early  narrow  lancet  is  very  beautiful  in  itself  and 
needs  nothing  in  the  way  of  ornament  to  recommend  it :  but 
when  it  is  enlarged  to  the  width  of  three  feet  or  more,  it  then 
demands  either  mull  ions  or  tracery  in  it,  or  the  above  men* 
tioned  appendages  about  it.  The  windows  of  Salisbury,  of  the 
transepts  of  York  &c.  are  only  members  in  systems  of  ornament, 
and  are  each  small  compared  with  their  aggregate  number,  and 
with  the  vastness  of  the  building.  But  such  windows,  though  the 
exactest  copies  of  the  originals,  appear  at  once  overgrown  and 
rude  where  they  are  the  chief  features  of  a  low  and  unadorned  ele- 
vation, of  which  they  occupy  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  height, 
with  the  merest  shadows  of  buttresses,  if  any  at  all,  between  theni, 
and  perhaps  with  nothing  but  some  meagre  thread  of  a  moulding, 
or  some  very  bare  parapet  above  them*  This  only  helps  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  copy  well.  The  successful  application  of 
an  existing  style  is  almost  as  great  a  reach  of  genius  as  the  ori- 
ginal conception  of  it. 


: 
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Our  Dext  is  a  N.  W.  view  of 
a  new  church  built  last  year  at 
Snenlon,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
As  we  have  not  seen  it  we  can- 
not stale  for  certainty  what  we 
have  been  iDfornied,  that  it  is  a 
cross  with  only  three  members, 
the  head  or  chancel  being  want- 
ing.  1  f  so,  it  is  a  dignified  ptan 
miserably  spoilt.  Whenever, on 
account  of  straightened  means 
or  other  hindrances,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  draw  on  the  piety  of  the 
Dent  generation,  and  leave  a 
plan  un6nished,  it  is  best  to 

build  the  choir  or  chancel  first,  and  do  it  well.  When  we  aay, 
"  it  IS  best,"  we  are  aware  that  no  such  thing  has  been  done  in 
our  memories,  but  to  a  churchman  all  ages  are  present.  Merlon 
College  chapel  is  an  imperfect  cross.  The  choir  was  first  built ; 
then  in  later  limes  and  in  later  style,  the  transepts  and  lower:  the 
nave  and  aisles  never  were,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  added.  Yet 
this  imperfection  is  little  felt,  because,  what  there  is  is  the  fhoir> 
and  that  so  beautiful.  This  custom  of  Christian  antiquity  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  account  of  that  very  interesting  fact  which 
Maundrell  mentions  in  his  journey  {a.  d.  1697)  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem. 

"  In  the  midst  of  tbe  ruins,  tbere  stands  up  one  pile  higher  than  the 
rest,  wbicb  is  tbe  east  end  of  a  great  church,  probably  of  the  cetbedral 
of  Tyre  ;  and  why  not  the  very  same  that  was  erected  by  its  bishop 
Paujjnui,  and  honoured  with  that  famous  consecration  sermon  of  Euse- 
bius,  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Bccl.  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  4,  this  having 
been  an  arch i episcopal  see  in  the  Christian  times. 

"  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  observation  made  by  most  of  oar 
company  in  this  journey,  viz.  that  in  all  tbe  ruins  of  churches  which  we 
•aw,  tbougb  their  other  parts  were  totally  demulished,  yet  the  east  end 
Wat  always  found  staniliDg  Had  tolerably  entire.  Whether  tbe  Christians, 
when  overrun  by  infidels,  redeemed  their  altars  from  ruin  with  money;  or 
whether,  even  the  barbarians,  when  they  denaolislied  tbe  other  parts  of 
the  churches,  might  voluntarily  spare  these,  out  of  an  awe  and  veneni' 
tion;  or  wbetber  they  have  stood  thus  long  by  virtue  o(  some  peculiar 
firmness  in  tbe  nature  of  their  fabric  ;  or  whether  snme  occult  provi- 
dence  has  preserved  them  as  so  many  standiu  gmonuments  of  Cbrigtianity 
in  these  unbeljeving  regions,  and  presuges  of  its  future  re$taration,  1 
vrill  not  determine.  This  only  I  will  say,  that  we  found  it  in  fact,  so  as 
I  have  described,  in  all  the  ruined  churches  that  came  io  our  way,  being 
pi-rhapa  not  fewer  than  one  hundred;  nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  one  instance  of  the  contrary.    This  might  justly  seem  a  trifliug 
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obseiTation,  wefe  it  founded  upon  a  fe^  exatnpfear  only.  But  it  being 
a  thing  90  often,  and  indeed  universally  observed  by  us  tbroughoUt  our 
whole  journey,  I  thought  it  must  needs  proceed'  fronr  something  more 
than  blind  chance,  and  might  very  well  deserve  this  animadversion." 

Mr.  Anderson,*  who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  recommends  not  ortly 
ancient  models  but  also  ancient  methods,  gives  some  Hints  very 
much  to  our  present  purpose. 

^'  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  find  buildings  in  which  the 
original  design  could  not  be  carried  out  at  the  time  from  want  of  funds 
or  other  circumstances  -,  and  here  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  our  ances- 
tors, who  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  smidl  funds  avail  by  lowering 
their  designs,  or  diminishing  the  solidity  of^  their  foundations,  proceeded' 
with  their  work  without  deviating  from  the- original  plan,  trusting  to' 
future  piety  to  complete  it ;  and  to  thir  prcrotiee  we  owe  nmny  of  those 
stupendous  cathedrals  which  astonish  by  their  sizCf  and  delight  by  the- 
beauty  and  taste  with  which  a.  through  successive  ages,  they  have  beeo' 
brought  to  perfection. 

'*  It  would  be  well  if  this  system  should  be  followed  in  the  Calcutta 
cathedral ;  i.  e.  let  the  sums  subscribed  be  appropriated  to  a  magnificent 
choir,  and  let  the  design  be  completed  by  future  zeal  and  munificence." 
—p.  45. 

Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than  this  last  suggestion,  except 
that  we  fear  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  its  being  adopted. 
The  projected  cathedral  of  Calcutta,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  public  announcements,  will  be  do  cathedral  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  but  only  an  ordinary  new  London  church.  Yet 
what  place  more  suitable  for  a  cathedral  than  Calcutta?  and 
where  is  there  a  better  prospect  of  future  resources^  sufficient  to 
complete  the  largest  design,  from  the  number  of  wealthy  Chris- 
tians living  and  dying  without  domestic  claims.  But  it  seems 
this  is  not  to  be.  The  Christian  metropolis  of  Asia  will  never, 
like  the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy,  overawe  the  barbaric  inhabi- 
tant with  its  forty  times  forty  churches.  Instead  of  "  the  city  of 
churches,"  it  boasts  that  it  is  "  the  city  of  palaces.'*  When  a  few 
eentuiies  of  fresh  revolutions  have  swept  from  the  Indus  to  the- 
Biirrampooter,  what  Christian  relies  will  then  be  in  that  fair  city 
\^ich  now  seems  to  hold  in  her  bond  the  morning  star  of  salta^ 

*  Ancient  Models :  containing  some  Remarks  on  Church  Building,  addreeebd  te 
the  Laity.  By  Charles  Anderson,  Esq.,  Burns,  1840.  Wc  shoold  have  bended  our 
remarks  on  Churcli  Building  with  this  etegunt  little  volume,  and  also  have  made  bold 
to  sdKck  the  loftn  of  some  of  its  natni^ionl  eiigra«irig«,  had*  \re  not  fek  that  our  matter 
wasvlrea^  too  ranch  fur-otir  limits,  and  oar  pages  aiready  too  crowded  with  this  fchid  ' 
of  illustration.  Moreover,  we  could  not  in  a  sihort  space  have  done  justice  to  Mr« 
Anderson's  book,  which  is  more  symptomatic  of  awaiiened  inquiry  and  revived  taste 
in  church  architecture,  and  more  calculuted  to  communicate  this  zeal  to  the  redder, 
than  any  work  of  its  modest  pretensions  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the  note  book  of  an 
arehitectorat  observer ;  an  approach  to  what  we  much  deftire  to  see — a  copioaf  indm^- 
tion  of  tlie^'ocU  of  Catholic  aichitecture  as  the  only  correct  basis  of  the  science.  The 
author  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  roost  fertile^e/ds  of  inquiry  in  Hng» 
land. 
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taon  to  India?  The  almost  primitive  cburcfaes  of  St.  Thoma» 
^U  perhaps  be  still  standing,  and  perhaps  a  few  Mohammedao 
mosques  and  tombs,  but  if  we  can  judge  fronei  present  appeav* 
ances,  notone  venerable  ruin,  and  scarcely  here  and  there  a.  single 
spot  of  traditionary  holiness  will  mark  the  stations  whence  a  few 
merchant  princes  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  a  quarter  of  the  wovld* 

But  we  have  wandered  oceans  wide  fron  Snenton  new  church. 
It  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  something  ecclesiastical,  and 
(which  is  a  piece  of  good  taste  we  should  like  to  see  common)  is 
a  sort  of  humble  imitation  of  the  mother  church  of  the  county, 
St.  Mary's,  at  Nottingham.  But  there  are  other  faults  iu-  it  be- 
sides the  one  already  noticed*  The  arrangement  of  the  windows 
both  in  the  west  front  and  at  the  northern,  entrance,  is  rather  in 
the  meeting-house  style-*— a  window  on*  each  side  the  door,  and 
one  above,  a  composition  which^suits  nothing  but  nave  and  aisles, 
which  latter  there  are  not  in*  this  instance.  The  roof  seems  also 
much  too  flat. 

A  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  very  handsome,  but  entails 
considerable  difficulties.  It  compels  the  nave  and  transepts  to 
be  much  narrower  than  suits  either  economy  or  modem  church 
convenience.  Even  then  the  piers  that  support  the  tower  must 
project  inwards  some  way  from  the  walls  and  intercept  the  sight 
and  hearing.  If  the  tower  is  made  as  narrow  as  the  symmetry 
of  a  cross  without  aisles  requires,  these  internal  inconveniences 
are  much  increased.  If  in  order  to  avoid  them  the  tower  is  made 
wider,  then  it  becomes  very  cumbrous  to  the  eye,  and  puts  the 
architect  in  the  dilemma  of  either  making  it  very  short,  as  we  see 
in  most  rural  churches  that  are  of  this  plan,  when  it  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear stumpy,  or  of  carrying  it  to  the  ordinary  height  of  a  church 
tower,  when  it  becomes  altogether  so  great  a  pile  as  to  overpower 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  make  the  limbs  of  the  cross  look 
^Uier  dwarfish  or  straggling. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  cruciform  churches,  we 
still  feel  the  objection  we  have  before  expressed,  that  village 
churches  on  this  plan  are  great  things  on  a  small  scale.  They 
are  apt  to  look  like  bird-cages  or  toy-houses,  lliere  is  a  relation 
between  certain  forms  and  certain  dimensions  in  all  kinds  of 
baUdingSi  sacred  and  domestic,  a  relation  founded  on  custom, 
reason  and  convenience.  Alter  the  size,  you  must  also  alter  the 
plan.  No  more  would  a  village  church  look  well  if  amplified 
to  the  bulk  of  a  cathedral,  than  does  a  cathedral  when  dwindled' 
down  to  a  village  church.  We  are  quite  aware  that  in  our  opinions 
of  cruciform  shape,  we  differ  from  persons  whose  judgment  is 
of  weight ;  and  we  cannot  but  respect  the  feeling  that  attaches 
people  to  a  form  so  sacred  in  itself,  and  whose  application  to 
churches  is  so  hallowed  by  catholic  usage.    But  we  are  not  now 
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talking  of  large  churches  and  cathedrals ;  nor  are  we  talking  of 
buildings  to  be  used  as  churches  were  in  ancient  tiuies,  the 
several  parts  for  several  purposes.  We  assume  that  the  modeni 
church  must  be  so  built  as  tu  accommodate  a  congregation  who 
may  all  sit,  stand  and  kneel,  see  and  hear,  at  once.  To  whatever 
eMeut  the  cruciform  shape  is  adopted,  it  interferes  wilh  this  ob- 
ject. But  even  supposing  the  arrangement  to  be  such  that  all  can 
see  and  hear,  or  supposing  one  dues  not  consider  it  a  paramount 
object  that  all  should  see  and  hear  very  distinctly ;  slili,  if  alt  the 
several  parts  of  the  church,  severally  designed  for  diHerent  pur- 
poses are  to  be  lilted  up  and  used  only  for  one  purpose,  viz. 
"  Protestant  worship,"  one  cannot  help  feeling  there  is  a  sort  of 
jumbling,  ao  indiscriminate  throwing  into  one,  of  things  properly 
distinct.  One  feels  this  more  than  all  in  ancient  churches  con- 
verted into  preaching  houses  ;  in  .this  case  more  than  all,  because 
it  forces  itself  upon  us  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  the  different  parts 
were  built  and  for  ages  used  for  distinct  purposes.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  a  new  church  is  designed  to  remind  us  of  old  churches, 
so  does  it  also  remind  us  that  we  are  imitating  in  a  servile  man- 
ner, without  entering  into  the  meaning  of  what  we  imitate — that 
we  are  following  a  letter  without  the  spirit,  that  we  try  to  play 
on  an  instrument  which  its  inventors  could  make  articulate  and 
vocal,  but  ou  which  we  can  divide  no  harmony. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  our 
objection  applies  to  aisles  and  long 
chancels,  as  well  as  to  transepts. 
It  does  in  some  degree.     Yet  it  u 
quite  clear  that  most  aisles  of  an- 
cient village  churches  were  added 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
congregations  at  prayers  and  ser- 
mon, though  they  were  also  chan- 
tries ;  in  like  manner  as  theological 
and  other  learning  was  the  object 
of  our  Colleges,  though  it  was  also 
intended  that  the  scholars  should 
pray  for  the  soul  of  their  founder. 
Yet  transepts   have  very  little   ap- 
,  pearance  of  having  ever  been  de- 
'  signed  for  what  we  call  congrega- 
tional use,  whether  built  all  at  once,  as  in  the  celebrated  Anglo- 
Norman  Church  of  Stowe,  in  Lincolnshire,  or  in  such  a  church 
as  that  at  Buckland,  a  dozen  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  Balh  road, 
built  at  later  and  successive  periods ;  of  both  of  which  churches 
we  give  a  rougli  sketch. 

We  have  been  treating  the  queatioQ  mainly  as  one  of  feeling. 
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and  have  met  aentimeiit  with  sentiment.  With  a  few  suggestions 
pro  and  con.,  of  perhaps  a  more  iotelligible  nature,  we  will  lake 
leave  of  this  subject.  Churches  of  the  cniciform  shape,  when 
sustained  with  proper  proportions  and  dimensions,  are  undoubt- 
edly picturesque,  especially  on  the  summit  or  brow  of  a  hill, 
but  look  best  of  all  where  they  are  often  seen  on  high  ground 
near  the  sea.  This  shape  adds  strength  to  the  walls  and  roof, 
the  cross  walls  supporting  one  another:  it  also  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  increasing  the  capacity  without  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  walls  of  the  nave  higher,  which,  if  we  aim  at 
tasteful  proportions,  we  ought  to  do  if  we  lengthen  the  nave. 
Lastly,  some  use  may  still  be  found  for  transepts,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  conveniently  merged  into  the  congregational  part.  Xo 
the  last- mentioned  church  one  transept  is,  if  we  remember  right, 
a  mausoleum  of  the  Throckmorton  family;  the  other  is  a  large 
vestry,  containing  also  an  ancient  clerical  library.  If  the  transepts 
are  to  be  used  congregatioually,  oue  serious  objection  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  Those  who  are  placed  at  their  extremities  are 
out  of  sight  of  the  altar,  unless  we  remedy  this  evil  by  another, 
viz,  by  making  the  chancel  a  mere  shallow  recess,  and  thus  bring- 
ing the  attar  into  the  very  thick  of  the  congregation.  The 
external  desightment  of  a  very  short  chancel  may  be  obviated  by 
bringiDg  the  altar  forwards,  and  putting  up  a  screen  behind  it. 
Yet  we  confess,  though  screens  may  be  made  very  beautiful,  and 
though  there  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  them,  we  do  not  like 
them.  Above  all,  we  do  not  like  the  rough  work  of  a  veatry  to 
be  going  on  just  behind  the  altar. 

By  the  way,  we  cannot  commend  some  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Nottingham,  we 
hsve  alluded  to  above.  The  choir,  as  we  understand,  is  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  nave  by  a  screen,  before  which  is  the  altar,  and 
behind  which  are  the  school -children;  the  pulpit  being  stationed 
directly  before  the  altar,  facing  the  west. 

The  modification  of  the  cru- 
ciform shape  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  new  village 
churches,  has  neither  the  pe-  \ 
culiar   dignity,    nor,   on    the  J 
other  hand,  the   peculiar  in-  : 
conveniences  of  the  legitimate  -: 
cross  or  cathedral  shape.  The  > 
transepts  and  chancel  arc  very  j 
short,  and  the  tower,  if  any,  is  I 
placed  at  the  west  end.     The  i 
shape   is    sometimes    further 
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broken  by  the  chancel  being  only  a  small  projection  from  the  east 
end.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  composition  may  be  made 
very  picturesque,  and  country-church-like,  harmonizing  well  with 
tiie  ever-changiug  groups  of  roofs  and  gables  that  cbaracteriie 
the  village  landscape.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we  prefer 
simpler  forms.  In  plans  such  as  we  have  descrihed,  the  east  end 
is  apt  to  lose  all  dignity  from  the  number  and  smallness  of  the 
parts,  from  the  many  unmeaning  ins  and  outa  of  the  wall,  and 
from  the  breaks  in  the  elevation  by  gables  of  different  heights,  not 
to  speak  of  pent-house  vestries,  where  they  are  allowed.  The 
dwarf  transepts  too,  in  this  plan,  are  sometimes  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  giving  seclusion  and  grandeur  to  the  pew  of 
the  great  man,  who  perhaps  occupies — or  rather  leaves  empty- 
both  transepts,  one  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  servants.  lb 
one  Church  built  in  the  last  generation,  we  have  seen  a  transept 
fitted  up  as  a  pew  with  such  splendour,  as  quite  to  eclipse  the 
adjoining  dark  recess  for  the  altar.  The  Church  at  the  head  of 
this  paragraph,  and  whose  external  appearance  illustrates  onr 
remarks,  is  one  lately  built  at  Burghclere  near  Newbury.  As 
our  cut  is  copied  from  a  alight  sketch  kindly  taken  for  ns  by  some 
fair  unknown,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  is  a  tolerably  accurate 
representation. 

On  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
s  a  new  church  at  Stock  Cross, 
m  outlying  hamlet  in  thepaiisb 
)f  Speenhamland,  near  New^ 
lury,  built,  as  we  are  infonncd, 
n  a  costly  manner,  at  the  sole  ex- 
lense  of  Mr.  Majendie,  the  in- 
:umbent,  in  addition  to  another 
;hurch  lately  built  by  subscrip- 
ion  in  the  same  parish.     As 
da  encouraging  example  of  the 
heart  and  purse  opening  effect  of  such  acts  of  individual  boanty, 
we  will  mention  that  the  morning  after  the  consecration,  Mr. 
Majendie  received  a  note  from  a  lady  in  diat  neigh boorhood, 
inclosing  the  remainder  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  latter  church,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  400^   The 
exterior,  as-exhihited  in  the  drawing  of  a  local  artist  before  ns,  is 
very  pretty,  though  we  are  assured  it  can  give  one  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  internal  beauty,  on  which,  as  ought  always  to  be,  the 
chief  pains  and  expense  have  been  bestowed.     The  transepts  are 
said  not  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan,  but  to  have  been  sub- 
aequently  found  necessary.     The  chief  defect  of  the  building  is, 
we  think,  the  insignificant  effect  of  the  chancel  and  east  window. 
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the  lancets  of  which  appear  the  shortest  io  the  whole  church. 
We  have  beea  obliged  to  curtail  the  drawing  of  a  neat  parsonage, 
which  we  would  gladly  have  given,  as  being  part  of  the  same  act 
of  Chriitiao  muniticeDce,  and  also  as  an  instance  of  the  clei^- 
man's  house  being  made  an  appendage  to  the  church  instead  of 
the  church  an  appendage  to  it — which  latter  is  too  generally  the 
case  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  parsonage  building  has 
outstrip!  church  building. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  grotesque 
confusion  that  people  may  fall  into 
when  they  aim  at  grandeur,  beyond 
what  their  means  and  dimensions  al- 
low, we  may  instance  St.  Mary  Shan- 
don's  chapel  of  ease.inthecity  of  Cork, 
of  which  an  engraving  appears  in  the 
Brit.  Mag.  May,  1636.  It  is  from 
the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Pain,  ar- 
chitects to  the  province  of  Cashel. 
With  the  intention  of  accommodating 
800  persons,  but  of  spending  no  more 
than  2400/.,  and  great  dilGculty  in 
getting  that,  the  builders  should  have 
contented  tiiemselves  with  "  a  cha- 
pel." Ab  it  is,  we  are  told, "  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,"  and  "  is 
finished  by  a  tower  and  spire,"  all  of  j, 
which  sounds  very  magnificent,  but 

the  internal  dimensions  of  the  cross  are  only  70  by  35,  and  the 
spire  is  1 10.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  piece  of  architectural 
grimace.  It  is  just  possible  our  artist  may  have  given  a  little  addi- 
tional obliquity  to  some  of  the  lines,  and  made  confusion  worse 
confounded,  but  as  intricacy  of  puts  and  variety  of  character 
must  have  been  the  architect's  ideal  of  beauty,  he  must  certainly 
expect  and  may  possibly  wish  that  bis  builduigs  should  be  mis- 
understood. 

Within  a  few  years  three  new 
churches  have  been  built  in  the  town 
of  Derby,  where,  if  the  people  were 
even  moderate  churchgoers,  churches 
were  certainly  much  needed.  The 
first  of  these,  St.  John's,  was  erected 
in  those  golden  days  when  parliament 
met  voluntary  subscriptions  half  way, 
—days  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
soon  return.      Its    admirers    call   it  ' 
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King^s  College  Chapel  in  miniature,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
like  that  glorious  pile  it  has  four  turrets.  But,  for  our  own  part, 
we  hold  that  if  we  cannot  do  justice  to  a  model,  we  ought  to 
take  special  precaution  to  avoid  it,  lest  our  work  should  be,  even 
without  our  desiring  it,  a  mere  travestie*  King's  College  Chapel 
having  four  corner  turrets,  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  not 
give  those  features  to  a  dumpy  little  chapel  of  ease,  intended  to 
concentrate  at  the  smallest  possible  distance  from  the  preacher^ 
1200  or  1500  sitters  and  hearers.  The  four  turrets  of  King's 
College  Chapel  are  natural  and  proper  to  it.  They  are  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  its  vast  length  and  awful  height, — they  so 
aptly  close  the  almost  endless  perspective  of  windows  and  but- 
tresses, that  there  would  be  a  perceptible  want  without  them. 
Their  tapering  stems,  and,  as  it  were,  flowering  heads,  are  also  in 
keeping  with  that  long  and  lofty  avenue,  whose  internal  propor- 
tions are  as  eight  to  one,  and  whose  height  is  double  its  breadth. 
The  side  aisles,  or  rather  side  chapels,  are  there  reduced  to  the 
elevation  of  a  cloister,  for  the  very  purpose  that  they  may  not 
interfere  with  the  unity,  the  height,  and  the  narrow  span  of  the 
chapel.  It  is  a  miserable  burlesque  to  transfer  the  four  comer 
turrets  to  buildings  not  a  quarter  the  length,  scarce  a  third  of  the 
height,  though  perhaps  half  as  wide  again;  with  positively  no 
nave  at  all,  as  seen  outside,  with  aisles  raised  up  near  the  whole 
height  of  the  body,  and  with  a  roof  extending  in  surfaces  almost 
or  entirely  unbroken  from  side  to  side. 

In  the  church  before  us  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  repose 
and  dignity.  It  is  a  lump  of  ornamental  parts  crowded  together 
till  the  eye  tinds  no  rest.  The  so-called  clerestory,  which  is  only 
a  foot  or  two  high,  and  of  course  without  windows,  is  surmounted 
by  very  ungainly  battlements,  which  rising  immediately  above  the 
similar  battlements  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  can  hardly  fail  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  two  tiers  of  port  holes,  and  make  the 
church  look  like  a  seveuty-four.  The  windows,  which  are  of  the 
perpendicular  style,  rather  long,  and  which  being  of  cast  iron  have 
a  good  deal  of  tracery*  are  introduced  in  pairs  between  the 
buttresses,  for  the  following  reason — each  wiudow  being  half 
blocked  up  by  the  gallery  which  surrounds  the  church  (un^  un- 
dique  circum  funditur),  it  was  justly  considered  that  two  windows 
were  therefore  required  to  do  the  duty  of  one.  The  west  wiudow 
is  a  cast  iron  imitation  of  the  magnificent  west  window  of  York 
Minster,  and  is  found  to  overpower  the  church  with  light.  The 
pinnacles  however  are  not  imitations,  being  surmounted  by  finials 
we  believe  entirely  original,  at  least  this  application  of  them. 
They  look  not  uulike  cocked  hats,  or  the  turbans  in  a  Turkish 
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cemetery.  The  west  entrance  is  under  a  large  window,  the  two 
l>eing  included  in  the  depth  of  a  large  arched  recess. 

This  sort  of  composition,  which  is  now  much  in  vogue,  is  de- 
signed of  course  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  very  grand  portico  or 
doorway.  We  do  not  like  it,  whatever  good  authorities  it  may 
seem  to  have.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pompous  uotliingness  of  the 
day.  The  smallest  part  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  compared  with 
the  rest,  and  compared  with  its  usual  proportions  in  heathen  tem- 
ples and  in  civil  structures,  is  the  chief  west  door;  so  much  so 
that  we  frequently  hear  it  criticised  by  modems  for  this  very  de- 
fect, as  they  think  it.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient  heathen  temple 
was  made  grand  and  lofty,  because  the  notion  was  that  the  Divine 
inhabitant  had  entered  by  it.  The  notion  of  a  church  door  is 
entirely  human,  and  it  is  accordingly  lowered  to  human  propor- 
tions, and  is  expressly  meant  to  teach  man  humility.  Even  where 
the  mouldings  were  very  deep,  and  where  the  perforated  gables 
rose  high,  still  the  aperture,  the  clear  space  of  the  arch  was  small. 
In  many  cathedrals  it  was  still  farther  diminished,  and  humbled 
by  a  shaft  dividing  it  into  two,  and  perhaps  alt  the  archway  filled 
up  with  stone  work,leaving  only  two  small  square  openings.  This 
again  is  considered  a  defect  by  moderns,  who  look  for  "au 
imposing  entrance,"  and  like  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  eyes,  as 
they  are  passing  under,  to  a  lofty  over-hanging  portico. 

The  next  church  was  erected 
some  years  ago  on  speculation  by 
a  builder,  at  the  suggestion  and  from 
the  designs  of  a  clergyman  who  pos- 
sessed mure  zeal  than  taste,  or,  as 
it  appeared,  than  worldly  wisdom. 
When  scarcely  finished  it  was  opened 
with  a  license,  and  duly  placarded 
over  the  walls  of  the  town  by  the 
name  of  St.  George's,  we  presume, 
because  there  seemed  less  meaning 
in  that  nstme,  and  less  chance  of  a, 
superstitious  abuse  of  it  than  if  some 

more  sacred  and  better  known  name  had  been  chosen.  However, 
the  seats  not  letting,  and  both  the  project  and  the  builder  failing, 
the  building  remained  empty  some  years,  and  was  offered  to  any 
body  or  party  that  would  have  it,  amongst  others  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  its  ambitious  pretensions  and  miserable  execution 
conspired  to  reserve  it  for  the  Church  of  England.  Its  steeple  was 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  Dissenters,  and  its  galleries  and  hideous 
architecture  to  the  Papists :  so  as  it  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other  it  found  a  home  again  "in  the  bosom  of  the  EstabliahmenL" 
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It  haa  been  lately  purchased  by  subBcription,  finished  and  con- 
secrated by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church  ;  having  first  had  a  sort 
of  bousewarming  in  the  shape  of  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Association.  Its  materials  are  brick,  stucco,  and  cast  iron.  The 
windows  are  square-topped  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  upper 
part  of  a  pointed  window  is  apt  to  give  too  little  light  to  the 
galleries.  Their  squareness  and  the  pliancy  of  the  material  em- 
ployed has  allowed  the  amateur  architect  to  indulge  in  the  moat 
various  and  eccentric  tracery  that  was  ever  passed  off  for  Gothic. 
Its  absurdity  is  not  to  be  told.  There  are  two  vestries,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  through  the  communion  rails.  The  pulpit  ia 
right  before  the  altar,  with  its  steps  so  near  the  rails  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  modons,  and  we,  think,  even  the  position,  of  the 
communicants.  We  were  told  however  this  was  to  be  remedied 
by  making  the  approach  to  the  pulpit  from  the  part  within  the 
rails,  carrying  the  pulpit  stairs  over  them  like  a  %ing  buttress. 
The  patronage  is  vested  in  trustees. 

The  third  and  latest  of  the  new 
Derby  churches  is  Christ  Church, 
or  Bishop   Ryder's  Church,  as  an 
inscription  over   the    entrance  inti- 
mates that  it  is  to  be  called.     It  is 
built  on  the  highest  point  in   the 
town,  a  situation  not  usually  thought 
to    suit   the    spire,    at  least   in    the 
judgment  of  our  forefathers.     The 
spire,  like  the  poplar,  or  indeed  any 
lofty  tree,  suits  best  a  valley.     Its 
beauty  is  that  it  seems  to  lise    from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth;  whereas,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  it  looks  set  up  on  a 
pedestal.     It  should  be   seen  cut- 
ting with  its  slender  shaft  either  the 
horizontal  lines  of  a  wide  campaign, 
or  the  sloping  hill-side.     Obelisks  and  columns  are,  of  course,' 
placed  with  propriety  on  tlie  highest  sites,  because  their  mean- 
ing, and  only  meaning,  is  to  be  seen  as  far  as  possible.    They  are 
mere  pieces  of  pride  and  state,  so  nobody  expects  them  to  be 
picturesque.     We  are  sorry,  by  the  way,  to  see  churches  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  private  pomp  and  vanity.     If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  adding  a  spire,  as  an 
object  from  his  domain,  to  the  new  church  at  Derry-hill,  near 
Calne,  where  a  correct  (aste  would  rather  dispense  with  it. 

The   steeple  of  the  church   before  us   has   the  usual  petty 
effect  of  R  great  thing  on  a  small  scale.     Its  lower  portion  is 
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bnried  in  the  church,  which  seems  inside  to  be  built  quite 
round  its  clumsy  substructure,  and  loses  not  a  little  thereby 
both  in  proportions  and  accommodation.     The  superstructure 
has  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  slate  roof  than  it  begins  to 
diminish  in  preparation  for  the  spire.    As  the  view  of  the  sides 
is  impeded  by  nouses  and  their  back  premises,  it  was  thought 
economy  to  bring  all  the  ornament  in  front,  where  buttresses, 
pinnacles,  angles  in  and  out,  are  all  gathered  together  in  scarcely 
intelligible  confusion.    The  building  reminds  us  of  that  pecu- 
liarity in  the  shape  of  insects  by  which  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings, 
half-a-dozen  legs,  and  two  long  antennae,  are  all  crowded  close  to 
the  head,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  one  long  trunk  to  all 
appearance  wholly  destitute  of  organ  or  limb.     The  other  end  of 
the  church  before  us  is  finished  by  a  commodious  vestry^  whose 
chimney  is  seen  in  our  cut  surmounting  the  further  apex  of  the 
roof.     The  interior  is  fitted  up  as  much  as  possible  in  the  con- 
venticle style,  with  the  well-intended  object  that  such  dissenters 
as  are  seduced  to  enter  may  see  how  little  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  Church  and  dissent,  and  that  they  therefore  cannot 
conscientiously  object  to  an  Establishment.    Two  passages,  very 
deep  galleries,  &c.    The  substitute  for  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
IS,  we  think,  unique,  and  strikingly  offensive.    Vertically  over  the 
communion-table  (which  is  close  hemmed  round  with  pews),  at 
the  height  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  is  a  projecting 
balcony  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as  that  over  the  chief 
doors  of  tip-top  inns,  from  which,  at  contested  elections,  can- 
didates are  wont  to  address  their  supporters  and  the  populace. 
The  entrance  to  this  is  by  a  door  in  the  middle,  cut  through  the 
end  wall,  and  communicating  by  a  hidden  staircase  with  the 
vestry  behind.    When  prayers  are  about  to  begin,  the  door  opens 
and  the  clergyman  enters,  steps  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  bal- 
cony, and  turning   to   the   congregation   proceeds    to  read  the 
prayers.     For  the  sermon,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  bal- 
cony.    The  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  without  precedent  in  the 
English  Church,  but  a  travelled  friend  assures  us  that  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Lutheran  places  of  worship  abroad,  so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  true  Protestant  character.  There  is  a  story  annu- 
ally revived  at  Exeter  Hall  about  the  Pope  being  once  a  year 
taken  up  on  a  chair  and  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's ; 
which  is  charitably  interpreted  to  imply  that  the  Papists  hold 
him  to  be  something   greater  and  holier  than  the  altar  itself. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  a  church  whose  minister  is  always  above 
the  altar? 

The  shop-front  principle  on  which  the  church  is  built  did  not 
admit  of  its  being  placed  from  west  to  east.     It  has  not  yet  been 
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consecrated^  but  is  open  by  license.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church  it  was  also  handselled  by  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Association^  when  a  select  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
addressed  alike  by  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers^  as  it  hap- 
penedy  with  rather  more  than  usual  vulgarity  and  bad  temper. 

The  contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  in  the  above-mentioned  church  certainly  bears  the  palm  of 
ingenuity,  among  all  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Yet 
there  is  no  point  on  which  people  are  more  continually  racking 
their  invention  than  ''where  to  place  the  pulpit.*'  As  there  are 
constitution  mongers,  and  system  mongers,  so  are  there  pulpit 
mongers.  And  in  like  manner  as  some  gentlemen  are  always 
discussing  plans  for  easy  and  comfortable  shaving,  so  there  are 
clergymen  whose  talk  is  of  pulpits.  Pulpits  five  feet  high,  pul- 
pits ten  feet  high,  pulpits  in  the  middle  aisle,  pulpits  against  the 
pillar,  pulpits  against  the  end  wall,  pulpits  right  in  the  centre, 
and  pulpits  in  a  hundred  other  situations,  are  discussed  and  tried, 
given  up  and  tried  again.  We  hear  of  clergymen  changing  the 
place  of  their  pulpit  three  or  four  times  in  as  many  years,  and 
resting  at  last  dissatisfied,  only  ashamed  to  change  again.  The 
very  first  thing  a  fussy  conceited  young  clergyman  does  on  en- 
tering upon  a  church,  after  he  has  introduced  a  new  collection 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  stopped  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
morning  prayers,  is  to  remove  the  pulpit  five  yards  forwards,  or 
five  yards  backwards,  or  somewhere  or  other,  so  as  it  be  a 
change.  Churchwardens  would  be  wise  to  provide  moveable 
pulpits  on  wheels  for  these  gentlemen,  such  as  the  friars  used 
to  take  about  with  them,  so  that  each  new  curate  or  incum- 
bent might  preach  from  what  part  of  the  church  most  suited 
his  fancy,  without  the  carpenter  being  wanted.  Such  a  plan 
would  also  enable  the  curate  to  try  every  situation  in  the  church, 
either  with  the  view  of  finding  by  experiment  which  was  best 
for  a  permanence,  or  of  giving  every  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  turn  the  advantage  of  a  near  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
preacher.  Some  pulpits  are  raised  to  a  height  that  puts  the 
preacher  in  the  situation  of  Simon  Stylites,  in  at  least  one  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  self-exaltation.  Some  are  perched  on  a  stem, 
like  a  palm  tree — some  on  iron  bars  forming  an  arch  over  the 
middle,  with,  of  course,  a  thoroughfare  under.  A  correspon- 
dent in  a  periodical  states,  that  he  has  advanced  his  pulpit  out 
from  the  front  of  one  of  his  side  galleries  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

We  see  no  probability  of  the  question  being  ever  set  at  rest, 
because  it  happens  to  arise  from  one  of  the  deepest-rooted  ap- 
petencies of  human  nature.      ''Man,"  says  an  eminent  living 
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writer,  '^is  a  climbing  animal."  He  loves  a  height,  whether 
physical  or  moral ;  ''  Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rerumque 
potiri."  Swift  points  out  this  instinctive  love  of  surmounting  the 
crowd,  and  gives  a  threefold  division  of  the  objects  of  this  ambi- 
tion, the  tub  of  the  street  preacher,  the  stage  of  the  merry- 
andrew,  and  the  gallows.  To  these  three  elevations, «.  e.  to  the 
three  kinds  of  distinction,  of  which  these  particular  ones  may  be 
considered  the  types,  he  holds  that  all  men  naturally,  though  un- 
consciously, tend ;  and  that  human  eloquence  naturally  divides 
itself  according  to  these  three  descriptions  of  rostra* 

It  is  really  a  pity  for  some  of  our  ingenious  pulpit  projectors 
that  the  misdirected  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  has  thrown  an  un- 
merited stigma  on  one  very  fair  and  convenient  method  of  ha- 
ranguing a  multitude.  But  for  this  anticipation  of  the  project, 
we  might  have  seen  one  of  our  popular  preachers  pouring  a 
stream  of  eloquence  from  a  basket  suspended  in  the  midst, — ^a  plan 
which  would  have  saved  the  room  usually  occupied  in  the  pulpit 
stand  and  stairs.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  addition 
of  a  bottle  jack  to  the  apparatus  would  enable  the  gifted  occu- 
pant to  address  every  class  of  his  audience  in  equable  succession, 
and  assist  him  in  giving  full  circulation  to  his  views,  rounding  his 
periods,  and  running  down  his  subject.  From  another  quarter 
a  valuable  hint  has  been  supplied  to  us,  derived  from  the  seat 
placed  on  a  pivot  in  the  midst  of  the  horses  attached  to  the 
machinery  of  a  threshing  machine.  On  this  seat  is  usually  placed 
the  most  malicious  urchin  which  the  village  can  supply,  whose 
duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  keep  every  horse  up  to  an  equal  pulU 
The  animals  strain  every  nerve  as  long  as  they  see  the  hated  face 
and  whip  directed  towards  them,  but  slacken  as  soon  as  the  boy's 
back  is  turned.  As  he  is  carried  round  by  the  revolving  frame, 
he  would  only  face  one  direction,  but  that  every  now  and  then 
with  a  jerk  he  makes  his  own  seat  revolve  on  its  pivot,  and  sud- 
denly presents  himself  and  his  weapon  to  some  lagging  beast  in 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  circle.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
new  in  the  principle  of  revolution  being  applied  to  the  human 
subject.     Pillories  revolve,  why  should  not  pulpits  ? 

Many  pulpits  are  now  made  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
reading-desk  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that  there  are,  in 
fact,  two  pulpits  flanking  the  chancel,  like  the  two  giants  Poly- 
paetes  and  Leonteus  before  the  gates  of  the  Grecian  camp.  A 
pair  of  pulpits,  however,  is  evidently  unmeaning,  as,  if  a  pulpit  is 
to  be  used  for  the  lessons  and  prayers,  why  should  not  the  same 
do  for  the  sermon  also,  after  the  dissenting  fashion  ?  Nicholas 
Ferrar  and  George  Herbert  are  quoted  for  it.  But  in  the  first 
place  neither  is  the  thing  nor  the  reason  which  they  sanctioned 
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imitated  in  the  present  fashion.  They  reduced  the  pulpit  to  the 
height  of  the  reading-desk,  making  both  equally  humble.  This 
was  what  they  did.  And  their  reason  was,  ''  that  neither  of 
them  (pulpit  nor  reading  desk)  should  have  a  precedency  or  pri- 
ority of  the  other;  but  that  prayer  and  preaching,  being  equally 
useful,  might  agree  like  brethren,  and  have  equal  honour  and 
estimation.  This  was  their  avowed  reason ;  though,  as  the  best 
men  sometimes  have  reasons  which  they  feel  more  strongly  than 
those  which  they  profess,  it  is  possible  that  Ferrar  and  Herbert 
were  at  least  as  anxious  to  make  the  pulpit,  to  use  a  naval  term, 
strike  its  top-sail  to  the  reading-desk,  as  to  establish  any  notion 
of  equality  or  parallelism.  Now  turn  to  the  thing,  and  the  rea^ 
son  for  it  in  our  days.  They  happen  to  be  the  very  opposite  of 
the  precedent  they  profess  to  be  founded  upon.  People  now 
raise  the  reading-desk  to  pulpit  height,  because  they  wish  to 
preach  the  prayers  ;  and  whatever  elevation  of  the  pulpit  is  cur- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  deep  galleries,  the  same  is  found 
necessary  for  the  reading  desk.  In  the  second  place,  Ferrar  and 
Herbert  are  not  good  authorities  for  ecclesiastical  usage,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  were  compelled,  by  the  lamentable  circum- 
stances of  their  times,  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  originate, 
and  were  utterly  debarred  from  the  track  of  Catholic  custom* 
They  are  rather  authorities  for  principles  than  for  forms  and 
actual  usages. 

If  there  were  two  preachers,  to  preach  in  turns,  or  two  disput- 
ants as  in  a  Divinity  School,  then  a  pair  of  pulpits  would  suit  the 
purpose.  But  preaching  to  man  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from 
praying  to  God,  and  every  other  part  of  Divine  worship  is  also 
separate  and  distinct.  In  common  life  we  carefully  assign  fitting 
place  and  circumstance  to  every  different  act  and  office :  and  any 
slurring  over  of  distinctions,  and  interchanging  of  things  to  uses 
not  their  own,  is  thought  rudeness  and  folly.  Why  then  should 
there  not  be  the  most  peculiar  and  becoming  place  and  manner, 
and  appurtenance,  that  reason  and  taste  can  devise,  set  apart  to 
each  separate  act  of  Holy  worship, — that  which  the  Almighty  has 
made  the  chief  trial  of  all  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  i 
Why  should  not  emphatic  utterance  be  given  to  the  very  wood 
and  stone  as  far  as  we  can  give  it ;  so  that  the  whole  scene  may 
assist  the  voice  and  attitude  and  gestures  of  the  minister  and  con- 
gregation, guiding,  concentrating,  and  fixing  the  senses  and  the 
hearts  of  all  on  that  one  act,  whatever  it  is,  on  which  they  are  for 
the  time  engaged  ?     Yet  how  little  is  this  done  ! 

The  three  structures  we  have  last  described  are  of  that  kind 
which  we  would  rather  pass  sub  sileniios  seeing  that  criticism  is 
wasted  upon  them  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  their  utter  vul- 
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garity.     It  is  pninful  to  reflect  that  the  only  building  in  this  town 
worthy  of  the  Church,  and  the  only  one  really  worth  criticism,  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  recently  erectedj  we  need  scarcely  say, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,     To  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  this  is  indeed  a  painfully  beautiful  structure.     We 
introduce  it  into  our  pages  with  the  intention  of  communicating 
to  others  the  pain  which  we  feel  ourselves,  and  of  proving  also 
that  it  is  not,  as  many 
appear   to    think,    in 
some  sort  physically 
impossible    to    build 
real  churches  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  is  considered 
by  Roman  Catholics 
to  foe  the  iirst  step  in 
the    transition    from 
chapels  to  churches, 
though    we    are    in- 
formed they  have  late- 
ly completed  a  build- 
ing    of    an    almost 
equally  ambitious  cha- 
racter at  U I  vers  tone 
(we  think)   in    Lan- 
ca§bire.     We   cannot 
suppose  that  Mr,  Pu- 
gin   would   fall    into 
the  vulgar  notion  that 
every  large  church  is 
a   cathedral;    but  in 
his  beautiful  etchings 
of    the    chapel,     he 
styled  it  "  'I1ie  new 
Cathedral  Church   of 
St.   Maries,  Derby. '\ 
The    word    "  cathe-j 
dral "     was      subse-' 
quently  erased  in  the  . 
published  copies,  but :'. 
may  still  be  traced  in  ; 
the  hiatus  which  re<s 
mains.    Now  this  was  ' 
a  decided  slip  in  the 
architect ;     not    only 
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because  the  Romish  Church  still  laying  claim  to  our  old  sees 
would  not  allow  new  ones,  but  for  other  more  serious  reasons 
which  we  have  only  room  barely  to  allude  to.  There  are  now, 
and  have  been  ever  since  the  Reformation,  two  distinct  parties 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England;  who,  according  to  the 
side  they  take,  may  be  distinguished  as  Papists  and  as  English 
Roman  Catholics;  the  former  more  devoted  to  the  papal  see 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  latter  aiming  more  at 
a  national  Roman  Catholicism.  The  latter  wished  for  English 
bishops  in  their  communion  as  there  are  now  Irish  bishops ;  the 
former  desired  and  obtained  vicars  apostolic,  as  keeping  up  the 
leading  idea  of  Popery  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  in  a  man- 
ner the  one  bishop,  the  bishop  of  bishops.  The  court  of  Rome 
apprehended,  and  perhaps  still  apprehends,  that  if  the  former 
party  had  gained  the  ascendency  they  might  have  united  with  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  Romish 
Communion  with  some  an ti papal  conditions,  like  what  are  called 
the  ^^  Gallican  Liberties,^  which  all  heart-and-soul  Papists  de- 
nounce as  being  rather  '^  Gallican  Slaveries/'  Now  though  most 
Englishmen  might  smile  at  such  an  idea,  Rome  looks  deeper  into 
history,  and  knows  very  well  that  a  danger  which  has  once  been, 
still  is.  She  therefore  discountenances  every  thing  which  tends 
to  the  idea  of  a  self-succession  of  bishops,  and  inherent  local 
rights  in  the  English  Church.  She  wishes  still  to  govern  Eng- 
land, as  indeed  she  wishes  to  govern  all  the  world,  with  vicars 
apostolic.  In  like  manner  as  she  gives  her  agents  titles  without 
sees,  so  would  she  give  them  all,  if  possible,  sees  without  titles ; 
and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  would  not  thank  Mr.  Pugin  for  sug- 
gesting the  notion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Derby. 

From  a  Roman  Catholic  contemporary  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing notices  of  this  edifice: — 

"  This  church,  which  when  completed  will  be  among  the  most  im- 
posing and  Catholic  which  have  been  raised  since  the  tiaie  of  what  is 
called  the  ReformatioD,  ^  *  *  is  built  entirely  of  an  excellent  bright 
stone,  and  the  style  is  of  the  earlier  decorated  kind  which  prevailed  about 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  extreme 
length  from  the  entrance  door  under  the  tower  windows  to  the  sanctuary 
windows  is  127  feet,  and  the  width  45  $  the  nave  being  SO  feet  long, 
the  chancel  27  feet  by  20,  and  the  tower  20  by  14  feet.  Before  quitting 
the  ground  plan,  we  may  remark  that  there  are  two  sacristies,  each  of 
them  14  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet. 

**  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  have  chosen  a  plot  of  ground  more 
suitable  than  that  which  forms  the  site  of  the  church.  Though  occu- 
pying a  most  central  position,  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the'  gardens  of 
one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  town,  and  is,  therefore,  pro- 
tected from  the  noise  to  which  great  thoroughfares  are  usually   ex- 
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posed.  The  ground  is  also  hilly,  and  requires  thirteen  steps  to  conduct 
us  to  the  doors ;  whilst  a  stone  wall,  tastefully  divided  without  any  iron 
fence,  and  so  low  as  not  to  conceal  the  entrance,  separates  the  buildings 
from  the  main  street. 

'*  The  tower  is  100  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  embattled  parapet,  and 
1 1 7  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles ;  and,  when  it  is  found  possible  to  raise 
the  spire,  it  will  add  eighty-five  more  to  the  height ;  thus  making  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
Considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  foundations  and  in  the 
tower  itself  for  receiving  finally  the  spire,  which  has  been  very  much 
admired  for  its  beauty^  being  richly  ornamented  with  crockets,  figures, 
niches,  &c,  &c.,  but  at  present  this  noble  addition  cannot  be  made.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  tower  itself  must  always  be  pronounced  exquisitely 
beautiful  -,  so  much  so,  that  many  have  believed  the  building  more 
attractive  and  symmetrical  without  the  spire, — an  opinion  in  which  we 
by  no  means  concur.  An  objection  has  been  made  by  some  that  the 
spire  is  too  high,  compared  with  the  main  buildings ;  and,  to  obviate 
this  objection,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  view  which  we  have  given 
is  taken  from  a  spot  exactly  opposite  the  tower,  so  that  only  the  side 
aisles  are  seen,  which  are  24  feet  lower  than  the  nave ;  and  this  nave  is 
seen  in  every  other  position. 

"  Above  the  doors  of  the  tower  is  a  large  window,  28  feet  high  by  13, 
with  mullions,  admirably  arranged ;  and  above  this  window,  in  a  large 
and  highly  ornamented  niche,  stands  the  ever-blessed  Mother  of  our 
Lord.  The  figure  is  about  6  feet  4  inches  high,  and  the  infant  Saviour 
is  represented  reclining  in  her  arms.  The  statue  displays  nothing  of  that 
tawdry,  sensual,  and  merely  pretty  character,  which  Protestant  art, 
whenever  it  rises  to  an  imagination  of  that  purest  of  virgins,  too  com- 
monly attributes  to  her ;  but  whilst  maternal  and  most  feeling  love  is 
there  clearly  seen,  it  is  yet  relieved  by  so  much  chastened  and  exalted 
dignity  that,  as  we  gaze,  no  earthly  nor  common  associations  are  allowed 
to  be  present  to  the  mind.  It  is  such  a  figure  as  we  see  in  the  best  of 
the  old  highly  illuminated  missals,  such  as  the  artists  in  the  younger 
days  of  Raphaelle  loved  to  create,  and  it  has  occasioned  not  only  very 
general  admiration  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  it  has  drawn 
many  from  a  considerable  distance  to  behold  and  venerate. 

"  As  we  look  higher  we  might  reasonably  request  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  building,  as  the  belfry  windows,  a  great  variety  of  singular 
and  striking  forms,  used  as  gargonilles,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  to  four  angels 
bearing  scrolls,  and  surmounting  the  graduated  parapet,  which  form  a 
very  happy  finish  to  the  tower.  *  *  *  For  all  those  at  present  resolving 
the  erection  of  new  temples  to  the  glory  of  God,  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
church  would  surely  be  attended  with  advantage.  The  genius  of  Fugin 
is  raising  this  solemn  pile.** 

We  cannot  better  express  our  admiration  of  the  structure  than 
by  saying  that  we  think  it  might  be  really  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  though  even  believing  it  to  be  such  we  might 
have  ventured  to  lind  out  a  few  faults  in  it.  It  most  reminds  us  of 
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St,  Mary's  at  Devizes^  both  in  style  and  proportions.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  perhaps  suggested  by  Magdalene  tower.  Ox* 
ford ;  the  broad  but  graceful  belts  of  the  spire  must  be  from  Salis- 
bury,  and  the  very  picturesque  design  of  the  steps  from  the  street 
to  the  entrance  was  doubtless  suggested  by  those  winding  up  to 
the  porch  and  tower  of  Radcliffe  Church,  Bristol.  The  mouldings 
of  the  arches  in  the  nave  are  more  foreign  than  English,  being 
continued  the  same  from  the  shaft  to  the  arch  without  the  break 
of  a  capital.  A  woodcut  of  the  magnificent  interior  is  in  course 
of  preparation  for  a  forthcoming  article  on  the  subject  of  church 
roofs,  which  we  hope  soon  to  present  to  our  readers.  We  must 
by  the  way  observe  that  there  are  one  or  two  inconsiderable  altera- 
tions in  the  actual  building  from  the  original  design ;  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  graduation  of  the  perforated  battlements,  which  rise 
by  steps  up  to  the  four  greater  and  four  lesser  pinnacles,  a  novel 
feature,  which  looks  very  picturesque  now,  but  we  should  think 
would  not  harmonize  well  with  the  spire.  Our  artist  has  risen 
with  his  subject  and  outdone  himself;  but  the' dots  which  look 
like  a  casement  moulding  round  the  great  window  have  no  foun- 
dation in  the  original^  and  would  be  a  gross  anachronism  in  point 
of  style. 

The  chapel  is  flanked  by  a  comfortable  and  handsome  ba- 
chelor's residence,  which  these  folks  with  a  little  of  that  *'  pride 
that  apes  humility"  call ''  the  priest's  cottage."  Mr.  Pugin  has 
however  in  fact  so  subdued  it  by  the  use  of  brick,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior stone  in  the  quoins,  and  a  minor  style  of  decoration,  that 
it  greatly  sets  off  its  fair  unearthly  looking  neighbour.  On  the 
other  side  is  to  be  a  larger  and  more  decorated  residence,  which 
rumour  at  one  time  pointed  out  for  Dr.  Wiseman  in  the  capacity 
of  coadjutor  to  the  vicar  for  the  Midland  District.  But  that 
learned  and  ingenious  controversialist  does  not  seem  to  persevere 
in  the  very  forward  attentions  to  this  town,  which  he  promised 
and  began  during  the  brief  excitement  which  followed  the  cotk* 
secration. 

Now  for  a  few  objections.  In  the  first  place,  though  the 
chapel  is  beautiful  on  every  side,  and  no  small  ornament  to  the 
member  of  parliament's  garden  view,  yet  its  situation  and  bear- 
mgs  are  chosen  on  the  infamous  principle  of  putting  the  best 
leg  foremost.  No  twopenny-halfpenny  proprietary  chapel  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  drilled  and  stationed  solely  with  a  view  to 
catch  the  vulgar  eye.  The  result  is  that  its  bearings  are  exactly 
south  to  north  ;  and  when  the  worshipper  within  faces  the  altar, 
he  also  faces  not  the  bright  and  balmy  east  but  the  icy  regions 
of  the  North  Pole. 

There  is  to  our  mind  something  significant  in  this.     The  uni- 
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▼ersal  tradition  of  England  is  to  build  with  very  inconsiderable 
deviations  from  west  to  east :  and  we  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
same  for  many  ages  all  over  Chdstendom,  with  so  few  precedents 
of  any  weight  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
singularity  at  the  time,  were  always  considered  to  require  excuse, 
and  may  now  be  counted  up  by  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarian.  It 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicse.  There 
are  however  now  two,  and  two  only,  extensive  and  systematic  ex- 
ceptions. One  of  these  is  the  modem  usage  of  Ultra-Protestants, 
the  other  is  the  ancient  usage  of  Rome.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
their  disregard  of  west  and  east  may  be  summarily  dismissed  as 
arising  from  mere  spiritual  rebellion  and  worldly  pomposity.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  origin  is  historical  and  accidental.  When 
Christianity  was  adopted  by  the  Empire,  the  Basilicas,  which  were 
disposed  by  no  other  rule  than  their  relation  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  became  the  churches,  whose  locality  and  bearings,  if 
not  the  very  walls,  remain  unaltered  to  this  day.  Thus  not  only 
were  these  churches  not  from  west  to  east,  but  they  brought  out 
that  the  rule  of  west  to  east  never  obtained  at  Rome.  St.  Peter's 
happens  to  bear  directly  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the  worshipper 
advancing  up  its  nave  to  the  high  altar  goes  farther  each  step 
from  the  east.  We  might  have  thought  the  example  of  Chris- 
tendom would  have  told  in  the  end,  when  new  churches  came  to  be 
built  on  new  sites :  but  whether  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world 
disdained  to  render  homage  to  any  other  quarter,  or  whether  she 
thought  the  rule  of  west  and  east,  like  the  mariner's  needle,  might 
be  uniformly  one  way  all  over  the  world  and  cease  to  hold  at  the 
centre  itself,  so  it  was,  Rome  was  for  ages  the  only  exception, 
till  Protestantism  arose  to  keep  her  in  countenance  in  this  as  in 
other  neglects  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  The  Popish  and 
the  Dissenting  place  of  worship  are  now  built  alike  everywhere, 
in  de6ance  of  the  old  rule.  The  great  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Moorfields,  and  its  opposite  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  Fletcher's  meet- 
ing house,  agree,  we  believe,  in  bearing,  like  St.  Peter's,  from  east 
to  west. 

It  is  at  least  the  undeviating  usage  of  our  Church  to  build  from 
west  to  east ;  and  therefore  we  can  see  no  reason  strong  enough 
to  depart  from  it  in  any  particular  instance.  Uniformity  in  the 
direction  towards  which  we  pray  is  itself  an  orderly  and  comely 
usage ;  it  is  an  emblem  also  of  unity  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
object  of  our  worship.  The  Almighty  sanctioned  by  special  pro- 
mises a  uniformity  of  this  sort,  the  praying  towards  the  temple ; 
and  now  that  the  Church  all  over  the  world  is  the  temple  of  God, 
we  retain  the  usage,  only  changing  the  principle — we  pray  towards 
the  east,  whence  daily  rises  the  chief  emblem  of  God's  glory, 
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whence  arose  on  us  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing 
in  His  wings.  The  reasons  assigned  for  neglecting  this  rule  are 
generally  as  much  addressed  to  the  imagination  as  what  we  have 
just  mentioned  for  observing  it.  It  is  only  taste  for  regularity, 
not  necessity  or  utility,  which  requires  that  a  building  shall  ob- 
serve the  parallel  line  of  the  neighbouring  houses  and  shops ;  or 
that  it  be  placed  in  a  row  instead  of  some  more  irregular  site ;  or 
that  it  present  its  tower  or  its  chief  entrance  towards  the  great 
thoroughfare.  If  therefore  any  one  slights  our  regard  for  ancient 
and  universal  order,  as  being  only  a  fancy,  we  reply  that  his  rea- 
sons are  only  fancy ; — ours,  however,  is  a  religious  fancy,  his  one 
of  a  more  ordinary  kind.  We  make  ecclesiastical  uniformity 
paramount ;  he  gives  the  first  place  to  architectural  regularity  and 
display.  We  lament  to  see  the  present  frequent  departure  from 
the  old  rule,  and  are  considerably  edified  with  observing  that  in 
this  pointy  as  well  as  many  others,  Romanists  agree  with  Presby- 
terians, and  other  dissenters,  and  a  peculiar  school  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  reject  tbe  old  tradition.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  in  the  same  town  a  trustee 
church,  designed  on  the  principle  of  the  nearest  possible  approx- 
imation to  dissent,  building  at  the  same  time,  should  unite  in 
exhibiting  a  contempt  of  Anglican  usage. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  this  cha- 
pel not  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  greater  interval  than  the 
width  of  a  narrow  street  between  it  and  the  most  ancient  and 
most  venerable  looking  church  in  the  town.  Its  very  nearness 
shows  it  to  be  an  antagonist,  and  its  difference  of  direction,  ad- 
vancing in  a  rampant  manner  tower-foremost  right  against  the 
north  entrance  of  the  old  church,  is  a  flagrant  demonstration  of  a 
different,  a  modern,  and  alien  origin.  It  is  in  the  very  attitude  of 
a  foreigner,  an  intruder,  and  an  enemy.  In  another  situation  its 
irregular  and  un-English  bearing  might  have  escaped  observa- 
tion ;  but  where  it  is,  it  ostentatiously  displays  its  discordance 
with  the  ancient  rule  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
Though  it  installs  in  its  painted  windows  the  saint  whose  body 
lies  enshrined  in  the  old  church,  yet  it  places  itself  as  neither  he 
nor  those  that  consecrated  that  church  over  him,  and  by  his 
name,  would  ever  have  done. 

Moreover,  these  peculiarities  of  the  position  and  vicinity  of  tbe 
new  chapel  indicate  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  union  between  the 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Both  of  the 
buildings  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  last,  either  in  themselves 
or  their  successors,  till  the  Second  Coming.  As  long  as  they  last 
they  testify  to  an  utter  disagreement.  "None,"  says  Mr.  Pugin's 
Romish  panegyrists,  **  have  of  late  succeeded  better  than  he,  not 
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merely  in  giving  that  high,  dignified,  and  (to  coin  a  word)  that  un- 
worldly character  which  Gothic  biiildlDgs  alone  can  bestow,  but 
in  giving  to  those  Gothic  buildings  themselves  'that  speaking  air' 
— that  Catholic  tone,  which  depends  on  the  arrangement  and  fit- 
ness of  details."  Hear  them ; — •*  that  speaking  air  which  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  details  ;'*  what  do  the  above  mentioned 
details  of  the  situation  and  position  of  the  church  "  speak''  of? 
They  speak  of  desperate,  resolute,  disagreement.  The  Church 
of  Rome  flings  away  the  olive  branch,  and  declares  that  she  will 
neither  unite  with  the  Church  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  nor 
yet  of  the  ninth  century,  when  St.  Alkmund's  was  actually  built 
where,  and  as  it  now  stands.  She  regards  not  our  churches,  our 
consecrations,  and  our  customs  ;  she  will  allow  no  rule,  no  pre- 
cedent, but  herself;  and  will  aim  at  nothing  short  of  absorbing 
the  whole  church,  ancient  or  modem,  into  herself. 

There  are  one  or  two  animadversions  of  a  minuter  sort  still  to  be 
made.  The  tower  and  spire  appear  too  high  for  such  part  of  the 
church  as  is  seen  in  our  cut,  which  is  also  in  fact  all  that  the  pas- 
senger can  see  easily  and  fully.  This  is  one  of  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  front  being  seen  so  much  by  itself.  It  was  never  intended 
by  ancient  church  builders  that  the  front,  or  any  other  part,  should 
be  seen  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  the  plan  of  nave,  aisles,  tower, 
&c.  supposes  all  to  be  seen  in  one  group  from  every  point  of  view. 
Unless  the  aisles  are  immensely  exaggerated,  they  must  be  too  low 
to  stand  an  unassisted  comparison  with  the  tower.  The  chief 
relation  of  the  tower  is  that  which  it  bears  to  the  nave  and  clere- 
story. It  is  the  terminus  of  the  nave,  and  according  to  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  the  nave,  must  its  own  breadth  and  height, 
and  the  proportions  of  its  successive  stories,  be  determined.  It 
should  therefore  never  be  seen  throughout  but  in  connection  with 
the  nave.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Derby  wish  to  mend  this 
apparent  defect,  they  must  give  up  their  plan  of  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace on  the  west  flank  of  the  chapel,  and  get  their  friend  the 
member  of  parliament  to  give  them  a  little  more  ground  in  that 
direction,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  building  being  seen  toge- 
ther. They  have  committed  an  inconsistency  symbolical  of  their 
ecclesiastical  position,  in  making  an  English  Gothic  church  front 
the  street.  The  churches  in  B,ome  front  the  street,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly a  sort  of  architectural  skreen  or  frontispiece  before  most 
of  them,  with  an  outward  elevation  sometimes  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  internal  arrangements.  Our  churches  were  never  designed 
to  front  the  street. 

The  result  of  this  solecism  is,  that  the  steeple  appears  too 
high,  and  the  body  too  low ;  whereas  in  matter  of  fact  the  aisles, 
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though  not  too  lofty,  are  still  very  lofty :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tower  and  spire  will  scarcely  be  high  enough.  The  nave  rises  to 
a  magnificent  height,  so  that  the  ridge  of  its  roof  rises^  we  think, 
near  to  the  upper  story  of  the  tower.  The  result  is,  that  whenever 
the  tower  is  seen  in  combination  with  the  nave,  as  it  is  further  down 
the  street,  and  from  the  country  round  the  town,  it  looks  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  entangled  in  the  nave, 
without  elevation  enough  to  carry  its  ornamental  parts  sufficiently 
clear  of  it.  The  want  of  a  spire  at  present  leaves  the  tower  io 
most  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the  tower  of  All  Saints  in  this 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  solidest,  loftiest,  and  handsomest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  which  happens  to  be  of  very  similar  proportions  to 
Mr.  Pugin's,  though  of  precisely  eight  times  the  bulk.  This  by 
the  way  is  an  accidental  illustration  of  the  necessity  there  is,  when 
we  are  about  to  build  on  a  small  and  humble  scale,  that  we  should 
avoid  an  obvious  though  unintended  resemblance  to  any  well- 
known  large  and  handsome  building.  We  must  also  observe  that 
the  tower  before  us  in  its  present  state  seems  to  diminish  too  ab- 
ruptly above  the  niche;  at  least  to  a  spectator,  seeing  it  comer- 
ways.  A  considerable  part  of  the  large  window  is  sham,  the 
organ-gallery  coming  in  the  way ;  also,  all  the  lower  portion  of 
the  upper  windows  in  the  tower  is  close  stone-work.  The  pitch 
of  the  roof  is  neither  high  enough  nor  low  enough  for  grace : 
being  a  sort  of  medium,  as  in  some  churches  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, in  which  the  external  eiFect  is  sacrificed  that  the  splendid 
roojfs  inside  may  display  their  peculiar  construction  and  carved 
work  to  advantage.  The  apparent  awkwardness  of  this  roof  is 
at  present  increased  by  the  absence  of  the  perforated  battlements 
which  are  to  come. 

In  the  interior  is  one  glaring  fault.  There  are  two  large  and 
handsome  doors  in  the  upper  end  walls  of  the  aisles,  for  no  pur- 
pose that  we  can  imagine  except  that,  as  the  sacristies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  walls  compelled  the  windows  at  those  ends  to  be 
placed  unusually  high,  it  was  tliought  that  something  was  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  blank  space  under  them.  The  expedient  adopted  is 
utterly  unmeaning,  and  unworthy  of  the  architect.  We  will  re- 
mark by  the  way,  that  we  do  not  like  to  see  monuments  placed 
against  the  eastern  extremities  of  aisles,  where  altars  once  were. 
This  practice  has  existed  ever  since  the  Reformation,  but  there 
have  been  some  remarkable  instances  lately,  e.  g.  at  Lichfield  and 
at  Bristol. 

In  order  to  avert  the  ill  omen  of  finishing  with  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  we  will  just  give  two  more  churches  and  have  done. 
The  first  is  one  lately  built  at  L<ee,  in  Kent.    It  may  be  pro- 
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Dounced,  we  think,  superior  to  the  common  run.  The  elevation 
of  the  aisles  seems  uneiceptionable,  and  the  roof  with  three 
ridges,  like  that  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Salisbury,  is  undoubtedly  what  ought  always  to  have  been 
adopted  where  the  building  was  large,  and  the  funds  thought 
inadequate  to  a  clerestory.  The  steeple  stands  out  well:  but  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  crowded,  and  to  want  pulling  out  to  twice  its 
height  llie  spire  has  not  the  characteristic  lightness  of  the 
gotbic  spire,  and  the  whole  has  too  pyramidal  an  effect.  The 
story  with  round  clock,  faces  and  pediments  over  them  reminds  one 
too  much  of  the  corresponding  part  in  Queen  Anne's  churches. 


We  cannot  pass  by  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  very 
valuable  graluitous  professional  assistance  which  our  artist  has 
received  in  the  last  and  in  several  other  of  our  more  elaborate 
illustrations.  "  The  candid  reader"  will,  we  are  sure,  admit  a 
considerable  improvement  in  this  head. 

N  N  2 
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The  other  is  Trinity  Church 
at  Nottingham,  the  new  trustee 
chapel  built  in  St.  Mary's  parish, 
according  to  the  provisions  of 
one  of  the  recent  anti-parochial 
acts  of  parliament.  The  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  steeple  is  lighter 
and  better  than  in  the  last.  There 
appears  however  a  something 
defective  in  the  square  portion 
of  the  tower,  which  looks  rather 
bare  and  heavy  where  it  emerges 
from  the  level  of  the  church 
roof.  The  angles  at  the  base  of 
the  lower,  and  elsewhere,  are  all 
tilled  up  with  stairs,  vestries,  &c. 
There  is  an  immense  superfluity 
of  window  in  the  side  elevation, 
greater  we  should  suppose  than 
I  even  the  galleries  rendered  ne- 
cessary. Thetriplelaiicet  is  too 
beautiful  a  feature  to  be  used  so  cheaply.  The  lancets  seem  also 
to  be  too  much  of  a.  height,  but  we  have  to  thank  the  galleries 
again  for  this. 
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Br.  Hawkings's  *'  Inquiry  into  tlie  connected  Uses  of  the  principal  means  of 
attaining  Christian  Truth/'  forms  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1840,  and  is  treated 
in  a  way  for  which  the  public  is  well  prepared,  by  the  sound  and  convincing 
statements  of  his  Dissertation  on  Unauthoritative  Tradition.  His  intention,  he 
tells  us,  in  this  new  publication,  is,  to  continue  bis  former  workj  and  that  with 
a  view  of  relieving  it  of  certain  exaggerated  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  it.  He  has  uo  wish  to  enter  the  lists  of  debate ;  but  this  does  not 
deprive  us  of  his  valuable  judgment  on  a  number  of  points  of  detail,  but  in- 
directly connected  with  his  subject,  relative  to  the  opinions,  writings,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  other  parties,  at  present  in  controversy. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  published  a  fourth  edition  of  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ox-> 
ford,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  Preface,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  Justifi- 
cation. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  Mr.  Holden's  work  on  Justification  (Rivingtons). 
Its  general  view  of  the  subject  is  as  satisfactory  as  its  mode  of  treating  it  is  per- 
spicuous. One  passage  we  are  tempted  to  quote.  **  Allowing,''  he  says, "  sudi 
a  necessary  connexion  between  justification  and  sanctification,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  wrangle  about  their  being  two  distinct  things.  Supposing  them  to  have 
separate  marks  and  characters,  and  supposing,  moreover,  the  one  to  be  in  the 
order  of  grace  successive  to  the  other,  yet  if  they  are  invariably  united,  they 
may  be  properly  considered  as  one  work.  The  act  of  justification  by  the  Deity 
may  be  divisible  into  parts,  in  their  nature  and  in  the  order  of  causality  dis- 
tinguishable ;  all  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  they  are  never  disunited ;  that 
they  invariably  appertain  to  the  same  person ;  that  infused  sanctification  is 
ever  present  with  those  who  are  justified ;  and  therefore  that  t^  truly  belongs  to 
the  act  q/graccy  which  we  denominate  justification,"  p.  39.  This  view  mutt 
prevail  in  the  end,  except  amongst  Antinomians. 

It  is  with  great  satisfiiction  and  gratitude  to  the  author,  that  we  notice  Mr* 
SeweU's  "  Christian  Morals**  (Bums).    Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  state  our 
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agreement  with  eveiy  sentiment  of  a  work  full  of  matter  and  ardent  in  expres- 
sion, but  we  do  really  trust  good  must  come  to  the  Church  from  an  etliical 
creed  so  deep  and  attractive  as  that  which  this  volume  sets  before  us. 

Mr.  Poole's  volume  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  St  Cyprian  (Parker,  Oxford), 
is  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  It  aims,  according  to  the  author's  profes- 
sion in  his  preface,  "  to  recommend  that  tone  of  religion — calm,  reverential, 
implicit,  self-sacrificing,  and  objective — which  is  well  and  commonly  called 
Catliolic,"  a  tone,  which,  great  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  always  succeed  in 
exemplifying  itself.  It  is  besides  a  carefully  executed  defence  of  Anglicanism 
against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Mr«  Beaven's  sound  and  sensible  remarks  ''  On  the  Interconrse  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in  the  East'*  (Rivingtons),  are  very  season- 
able at  this  juncture,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Beaven  has  also  published  two  pamphlets  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  the  subject  of  religious  Celibacy" 
(Rivingtons),  in  answer  to  the  author  of  Ancient  ChrisUanity,  which  are  a  re- 
markable proof  how  much  the  efforts  of  enemies  are  tending  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Catholic  truth.  What  may  not  be  expected  for  that  cause  in  our 
Church,  when  a  writer  so  free  from  what  is  called  crotchetiness  as  Mr.  B.  uses 
the  language  which  we  find  in  these  publications  ? 

Mr.  King,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  published  (Grant  and  Boltou, 
Dublin)  •*  The  Psalter  of  the  B.  M.  V."  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Bonaventura, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  authorities  on  which  its  genuineness  or  spuriousness 
depends.  From  this  it  appears,  Ist,  that  Alban  Butler  or  his  editor  denies  its 
genuineness,  appealing  to  Fabricius,  Bellarmine,  Labbe,  and  Natalis  Alex- 
ander,  of  whom  no  one  expresses  any  doubt  concerning  it,  while  Waddingston, 
to  whom  some  of  them  refer,  affirms  it.  2.  That  Sbaralea,  Perron,  Oudin,  and 
Chemnitz  doubt  it,  from  its  internal  characters.  3.  lliat  Manning  asserts, 
though  without  appearance  of  reason,  that  it  was  placed  on  an  index  of  pro* 
hibited  books ;  and  4.  that  a  papal  bull  has  stamped  all  St.  B.'s  works,  it  in- 
clusive, with  approbation. 

A  new  monthly  publication  has  made  its  appearance  in  Dublin,  called  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal.  It  aims  at  "  promoting  unity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church ;"  its  *•  proprietors  are  determined  to  know  no  party  what- 
ever in  the  Church ;  they  design  neither  to  put  down  one  party  nor  to  exalt 
another,"  but  "  to  promote  truth,  to  defend  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Churchy  and  to  make  known  and  uphold  the  principles  of 
the  English  Reformation^"    To  a  work  conducted  with  ftoch  views  and  jfeeliiigs 
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we  cordially  wish  success,  and  we  tliink  it  will  attain  it  Some  learned  articles 
have  already  appeared  in  it.  By  the  bye,  what  is  meant  by  the  **  principles  of 
the  English  Reformation  Y' 

There  is  much  good  matter  in  Dr.  Stonard's  "  Six  Sermons  on  the  Church 
and  her  Ministry^  (RiTingtons),  but  we  cannot  follow  him  in  saying  that 
''binding  and  loosing''  means  ''forbidding  and  permitting/'  p.  38;  that  the 
Christian  clergy  do  not  offer  sacrifice,  p.  73 ;  or  that "  the  pope  and  the  papal 
monarchy''  are  "  typified  by  St.  Paul's  man  of  sin,  as  well  as  by  the  beast  and 
harlot,  and  by  the  man  the  number  of  whose  name  is  666,"  p.  166. 

Accordingly  we  cannot  agree  with  his  ''  Dissertation  on  the  Discourse  of 
our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  &c."  (Rivingtons),  in  which  he  makes  the  Pope  and 
Mahomed  rival  "  stents  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,*  and  considers  the  Re- 
formation "  the  sign  of  the  son  of  man  in  heaven." 

Dr.  Smith's  "  Digest  of  Hooker's  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity"  (Rivingtons),  is  one  out  of  many  proofs  of  the  increased  attention 
which  is  being  paid  to  this  great  author,  and  to  theology  generally.  There  is 
much  to  like  and  commend  in  this  volume — it  is  careful,  clear,  and  succinct ; 
but  we  wish  that,  in  the  Dedication,  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Hooker  were  not  said 
to  be  "  kindred  minds." 

"  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, by  the  Rev.  H.  Southgate"  (Tilt  and  Bogue),  is  the  work  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  United  States,  travelling  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  He  appears  to  be  a  well-principled  and  well-judging  person,  and  is 
iuU  of  interesting  and  important  information. 

Dr.  Sale's  '^  True  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith,"  re-published  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Allford  (Whittaker),  is  curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  author,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  being  a  converted  Jesuit,  a  remark- 
able phenomenon. 

Sermons  by  Thirty-nine  living  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  (Riving^ 
tons),  are  published  with  the  excellent  object  of  aiding  in  the  liquidation  of 
'^  the  debt  on  the  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Ancoats,  Manchester ;"  and,  if  matter  abundant  yet  not  luxuriant,  and  doctrine 
various  but  not  distinctive,  will  secure  the  sale  of  a  volume,  this  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  What  may  not  be  expected  of  a  volume  which  unites  the  respected 
names  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Dr.  Hook,  Mr.  Buddicom  and  Mr.  Churton, 
Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend  and  Mr.  Dodsworth  ? 
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We  have  seen  a  book,  printed  at  Leeds,  on  "  Scriptural  Principles,  as  appli- 
cable to  Religious  Societies/'  which  will  serve  well  to  direct  persons  who  are 
perplexed  in  the  matter.  It  lays  down  first,  that  a  society,  to  be  supported  by 
the  Churchman,  should  contixt  of  Churchmen  ;  second,  that  it  should  have  the 
Diocesan's  sanction ;  thirdly,  that  it  should  be  according  to  Church  principles. 

We  have  also  seen  a  specimen  of  a  new  series  of  Tracts  called  ''  Leeds 
Tracts."  '^  A  Church  Dictionary,"  the  first  number  of  which  lies  before  us,  is 
in  its  idea  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  seasonable  publications  of  the  day. 

A  Leeds  Magazine  has  also  started,  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  All 
this  is  cheering. 

Of  "  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  British  Church,  by  Philecclesia*' 
(Burns),  we  would  speak  with  respect,  since  it  certainly  is  '^  necessary  for  these 
times;"  still  it  seems  to  us  unreal,  both  in  its  general  theory,  which  is  to 
prove  we  are  originally  independent  of  Rome,  and  in  various  of  its  phrases. 
What,  for  instance,  does  the  author  mean  by  Henry  the  Second's  ^  jurisdic* 
tion  over  the  clergy,"  <'  independence  of  Englishmen,"  "  Morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,"  '<  Spiritual  Protestantism,'^  <'  Protestant  Church  of  England,^ 
and  "venerable  Cranmer?" 

"The  Churchman's  Brief  Manual  of  Baptism,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kennaway 
(Nisbet),  is  written  "  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  error  strongly  held  and 
industriously  circulated  in  the  author's  parish"  by  the  Baptists.  It  is  written 
in  a  very  pleasing  spirit,  and  evidences  thought  and  research ;  and,  though  we 
cannot  follow  it  in  all  points,  is  well  calculated  to  raise  the  views  of  the  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  are  more  or  less  infected  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  day 
on  the  subject  of  baptism. 

A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Bull's  Sermons  and  Dbcourses  in  one  volume 
(Parker,  Oxford),  will  be  acceptable  to  the  theological  student. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  (Oxford)  Series  has  been  augmented  by  Bishop  Patrick's 
Discourses  on  Prayer,  edited  by  Mr.  Paget;  Bishop  Wilson's  Parochialia, 
Bishop  Patrick's  "  Book  for  Beginners,"  being  a  help  to  young  commu- 
nicants ;  Bishop  Bull's  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Scandret's 
"  Divine  Service;"  and  Saravia's  "  Christian  Priesthood." 

Mr.  Gresley's  Tale,  called  "  The  Siege  of  Lichfield,"  (Burns),  iUustratiTe  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  we  hope  vrill  soon  cease  to  be,  what  it  is  at  preseht,  the 
last  of  the  author's  entertaining  and  very  useful  publications.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  beautiful  in  it,  always  excepting  the  love  scenes.  "Sobbing  girl/' 
"  Henry's  arms,"  "  brief  embrace,"  "  dreams  of  happiness,"  are  unworthy  Mr. 
G.'s  intellectual  powers. 
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Mr.  Falfoid  has  published  a  second  volume  of  Sermons,  on  the  Church  and 
her  Gifts  (Rivingtons),  containing  well-written,  sensible,  and  forcible  state- 
ments  on  the  subjects  treated.  We  have  met  with  few  volumes  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  approve  themselves,  and  to  be  useful,  to  the  general  reader. 

TTie  principle  of  Mr.  Ashe's  **  Old  Religion**  (Curry,  Dublin),  or  an  in- 
quiry into  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  is  Catholic  and  admirable;  his 
conclusions  are  Calvinian,  nay,  almost  Zuinglian. 

Lessons  for  the  Days  of  the  Week  (Bums),  are  short  texts,  doxologies, 
hymns,  and  collects,  arranged,  or  (as  may  be  said)  harmonized,  for  each  of  the 
seven  days,  according  to  the  great  events  which  have  happened  on  them  re- 
spectively. It  is  well  suited  for  private  or  social  prayer.  We  are  very  glad  to 
see  such  continual  proofe,  as  now  reach  us,  that  Christians  are  changing  their 
long,  languid,  pompous,  and  cumbrous  pharisaical  or  puritanical  exercises  of 
devotion  for  more  healthy  and  Catholic  forms. 


*^  A  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism*'  (Bums), 
will  be  found  a  valuable  assistant  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  catechetical  in- 
stmction.  It  is  a  small  work  with  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  that  sound  and  use- 
ful. Mr.  Henderson's  "  Catechist"  (Rivingtons)  is  a  small  work  of  the  same 
kind,  with  an  analytical  table  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  a  list  of  difficult 
words. 

The  English  Mother,  and  Early  Lessons  on  the  Church  of  England,  by  a 
Lady,  promises  a  great  deal  of  information  for  young  people,  and  is  adapted 
to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  in  members  of  our  Church,  and  to  give  them 
more  of  a  Catholic  and  ecclesiastical  temper  than  was  common  with  the  last 
generation. 

Some  writers  have  lately  broken  ground  on  a  very  important  field  of  religious 
literature,  which  we  have  long  wished  to  see  worked  by  tme  Catholic  imple- 
ments, in  the  publication  of  tracts  and  little  books  for  the  young  and  poor. 
Among  these  we  have  to  notice  some  admirable  tales  and  conversations  pub- 
lished by  Bums,  «  James  Ford,"  «  Children  of  Hazlewood  School,'*  "  Little 
Mary's  Trouble,"  &c.  We  hear  of  others  on  a  similar  plan  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. 


^  A  Dialogue  between  John  Thoroughgood  and  Thomas  Simple  (Lang- 
bridge,  Birmingham),  is  a  naturally  and  forcibly-written  Tract,  well  adapted  to 
distribution  where  there  is  danger  of  Chartism  or  Socialism. 
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We  do  not  like  such  anomalies  as  "  A  Dissenter's  Apology  for  an  Established 
Church,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Minister"  (Hatchards).  This  is  like  "  His  Majesty's 
opposition."  Non  tali  auxilio,  &c.  He  has  first  to  look  at  home  and  apolo- 
gize for  himself. 

Among  sermons  lately  published,  we  are  glad  to  notice  ^'  The  Church  her 
own  Reyivalist,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Knollis,  at  the  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  (Rivingtons).  **  The  Case  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Necessity  of  Appoint- 
ment to  the  Ministerial  Office,'*  by  the  Rev.  T.  Farley,  at  the  visitation  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  "The  Christian  planted  together  witli  Christ,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Anderson,  on  a  very  sacred  occasion  (Hatchards).  "The  Affairs  of 
this  World  all  ordered  with  a  reference  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Church,"  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Stone  (Burns). 

We  recommend  to  notice  a  little  work  called  Ancient  Models,  by  C.  Ander- 
son, Esq.  (Bums),  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  containing  much  useful 
information  on  the  subject  of  Church  Building. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  published  the  first  part  of  his  "  Illustrations  and  Description 
of  Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire"  (Smith  and  Elder).  They  have  been  some 
time  expected,  and  will  not  at  all  disappoint  the  high  anticipations  which  have 
been  formed  respecting  them. 


Great  exertions  are  apparently  being  made  to  obtain  attention  to  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  Prohibition  of  Marriage  in  certain  cases  of  Rela- 
tionship by  Affinity.  Second  Edition.^'  In  the  circular  accompanying  its 
distribution,  it  is  stated  to  be  by  a  Clergyman :  and  that,  although  it  embraces 
two  other  cases,  the  object  of  those  who  circulate  it  is  to  obtain  **the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law  which  prohibits  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister."  The 
circular  b  signed  by  some  respectable  solicitors,  acting  "  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  that  repeal."  This  oi^anization,  in  snch  a 
cause,  is  somewhat  formidable,  as  well  as  very  revolting.  The  pamphlet  itself 
states  that  the  petition  in  behalf  of  the  repeal  "  has  already  been  signed  by 
upwards  of  eighty  parochial  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone,"  and 
that  "  two  of  the  ablest  prelates  of  the  Church,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llaodaff,  have  promised  their  active  support.** 
It  is  then  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  Church  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
by  an  exparte  statement.  It  is  admitted  in  the  pamphlet,  that  the  marriage 
pleaded  fur  has  been  forbidden  by  all  the  canons  of  the  Church,  from  the  Apos- 
tolic  (which,  on  the  authority  of  Dai'll^,  are  summarily  set  down  as  subsequent 
to  A.D.  450,)  downwards;  and  that  commentators,  until  Michae]is,&c.  have 
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supi>osed  it  to  be  included  in  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  husband^s  brother ;  it 
contends,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so  included,  since  it  is  not  in  the 
letter  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and,  because  in  Lev.  xviii.  18,  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  is  prohibited  *'  during  her  lifetime/'  it  infers  that  it  was  permitted  during 
her  death.  The  writer  speaks  strongly  against  the  inference  prohibitory  of  such 
a  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  inference,  although  supported  (which  is 
remarkable)  by  the  Karaites,  (the  literalists  of  their  day,  who  received  only  what 
was  in  the  letter  of  Scripture),  by  individual  commentators,  and  by  the  Church, 
which  founded  her  canons  upon  it ;  and  he  rests  the  whole  weight  of  the  scrip- 
turalness  of  the  marriage  upon  another  inference.  He  argues  against  drawing 
any  inference,  when  Scripture  does  speak  upon  a  case,  the  same  in  principle, 
(that  of  the  '^  brother's  wife,''  Lev.  xviii.  16),  and  he  himself  founds  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  marriage,  whose  principle  is  thus  condemned  in  Scripture,  upon  an 
inference,  where  Scripture  does  not  speak.  "  In  this  way,"  says  St  Basil,  who 
had  to  speak  on  this  very  case,  (£p.  160,  ad  Diodor.),  "  whoever  would  dare 
such  a  deed,  might  take  the  sister  even  during  the  wife's  lifetime.  For  the  same 
sophism  will  fit  this  case  also.  For  it  is  written,  he  will  say,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
take,  to  vex  her ;'  so  then  he  hath  not  prohibited  taking  her,  where  there  is  no 
'  vexing.'  Whoso  then  pleadeth  for  passion,  will  decide  that  the  tempers  of  the 
sisters  hath  nothing  *  vexing'  in  it.  The  reason  then  being  done  away,  for  which 
he  prohibits  his  living  with  both  at  once,  what  is  to  hinder  his  taking  both 
sisters  ? 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  contemplate  such  an  union  being  legalized ;  it 
were  much  to  be  deprecated,  even  on  the  ground  that  it  would  countenance  the 
notion  that  purity  in  the  one  sex  is  different  from  that  of  the  other,  that  an  union 
which  would  be  incest  in  a  woman,  is  lawful  in  a  man.  It  would  also  do  much 
to  destroy  the  oneness  of  the  married  state,  which  gives  it  so  high  a  dignity,  as 
a  symbol  of  things  spiritual ;  for  this  law  presupposes  that  the  husband  and 
wife  are  so  one,  that  the  relations  of  the  one  become  the  very  same  relations  to 
the  other ;  as  St.  Basil  says,  1.  c.  *'  Those  words,  *  None  of  you  shall  approach  to 
any,  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness,'  embrace  also  this  sort  of 
kin.  For  what  can  be  more  akin  to  a  man,  than  his  own  wife,  yea  rather,  than 
his  own  flesh  ?  for '  they  are  no  longer  twain,  but  one  flesh.'  So  that,  through 
the  wife,  the  sister  passeth  into  the  kin  of  the  husband.  For  as  he  would  not 
take  the  mother  of  his  wife,  nor  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  because  neither  would 
he  his  own  mother,  nor  his  own  daughter,  so  neither  the  sister  of  his  wife,  be- 
cause neither  would  he  his  own  sister.  And  conversely,  neither  may  the  wife 
be  joined  to  the  kin  of  her  husband.  For  the  rights  of  kin  are  common  to  both." 
But,  chiefly  we  should  much  dread  the  punishment  of  such  impiety,  if  the  state 
were  to  sanction  a  mixture,  condemned  by  nature  itself,  which  it  would  con- 
found, making  the  offspring  (as  St.  Basil  argues)  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
cousins  at  once ;  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God,  almost  to  its  letter, 
as  it  has  ever  been  understood  by  the  Church.  "  First  in  order,"  says  St. 
Basil,  I.e.  '<  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  these  things,  is  the  custom  with 
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us,  having  the  force  of  law,  because  these  ordinances  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  holy  men.  And  the  custom  is  this:  if  any  one,  mastered  even  by  an 
impure  passion,  shall  have  fallen  into  the  lawless  union  with  two  sisters,  neitiier 
to  account  this  a  marriage,  nor  to  receive  such  into  the  body  of  the  Church.  So 
then,  even  had  we  nothing  else  to  say,  custom  had  sufficed  as  a  safeguard  of 
what  is  right."  We  trust  then  that  the  two  bishops,  whose  names  have  been 
brought  forward,  if  they  have  in  any  degree  at  first  sight  countenanced  such  a 
plan,  will  yet  withdraw  from  supporting  what  the  Church  in  St  Basil's  time 
counted  ''pro&nation"(2yec);  which  he  could  not  believe  a  bishop  could  advo- 
cate, but  thought  the  plea  must  be  ''  a  forgery ;"  that  few  English  dergy  will 
be  found  to  petition  for,  what  St.  Basil  thought,  whoso  heard,  must  ^shudder 
at  the  very  question  being  asked."  It  is,  we  hope,  only  one  of  those  unhappy 
cases,  in  which  persons,  by  following  their  ovm  notions  in  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture,  involve  themselves  unknowingly  in  grievous  errors  of  fiiith  and  prac- 
tice ;  but  that  the  better  sort  even  of  those  who  have  &llen  into  it,  will  shrink 
even  from  the  risk  of  advocating,  upon  a  precarious  inference,  what  they  must 
feel  it  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  God  to  condemn.  They  will  feel,  we 
trust,  this  to  be  the  only  safe  side.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  say  that  there  is 
something  unspeakably  disgusting  in  forming  a  combination  for  such  an  end ! 
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Air,  noorishmeut  from  \t,i\5t  note, 

Albigerues,  their  tenets,  394,  395,  419— 
the  endura,  4^1. 

Alfred,  his  regulations  and  anxiety  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  458. 

Almsgiving,  religion  the  essence  of  it,  442 
— agency  of  the  Charch,  ib. 

Amhroiian  Chant,  account  of  it,  378 — 381. 

America,  Church  advertising  there,  345. 

Antichrist,  prophecies  relating  to,  391 — 
Scriptural  character  of  Antichrist,  393, 
394 — origin  of  the  imputation  of,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  394—"  Forerunner 
of  Antichrist,"  401 — observations  on 
1  Tim.  iv.  1—3,  41 9 — imputations  of 
the  Puritan  writers,  423 — 438— idolatry 
not  a  mark  of  Antichrist,  430 — the 
Church  stigmatized  as  Antichrist,  430, 
432. 

Antioeh,  the  Oriental  Chant  began  there, 
378. 

Autiphmutl  Psalmody,  its  origin,  376,  377. 

Apostolic  Auihority,  42,  43. 

Arcfutectural  fact   relating    to   ruins  of- 
Churcbes  in  Syria,  499. 

Association,  its  influence,  113 — 115. 

Auchterarder  Case,  statement  of  it,  5. 


Bentham  (Jeremy),  his  system  of  Moral 
Pbiloaophy,  93 — his  qualification  as  a 
reformer  in  law  and  politics,  96 — and 
in  morals,  ib, — character  of  his  mind, 
96,  97 — his  leading  maxim,  97 — his 
difiuition  of  "  a  motive,"  99,  113,  115, 
120 — instance  of  want  of  precision,  t6. 
note — question  on  Morals  and  Legis- 
lation, 101,  102— Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,  106— mode  of  estimating  the 
valae  of  pleasures,  107, 108 — definilioa 
of  benevolence,  110 — conscience,  113 
— self  reproach,  ib, — power  of  associ- 
ation, 113 — 115— disinterested  actions, 
115 — unsoundness  of  his  theory,  116 
—facility  of  exposing  it,  117 — power 
of  his  system,  whence  derived,  118— 
its  impossibility,  119 — his  great  engine 
of  investigation,  122 — his  system  ra- 
pidly falling  into  contempt,  125. 

Bread,  the  best,  the  most  economical  kind 
of  food,  220. 

BoUngbrdke  (Lord\  anecdote  of  him,  274 
— hb  opinion  of  Whitfield,  275. 

Borromeo  (Cardinal),  his  character,  410 
—412. 

'Busy  character  of  the  present  age,  363. 

Butler  (Bishop),  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
vince of  Conscience,  18. 


B. 


Begging-letter  writers,  228. 

Belief,  inoperative,  uselessness  of  it,  203. 

Berridge  (Mr.),  his  interview  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  278 — his  character, 
289,  290— letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon, 
291 — remonstrance  from  Mr.  Thornton 
on  the  subject  and  tone  of  it,  292. 
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Chalmers  (Dr.),  hb  resolution  upon  the 

Auchterarder  Case,  6 — its  soundness,  9. 
Chandler  (Dr.)  on  the  use.  of  properly 

regulated  meetings  of  the  Clergy,  138» 

139. 
Chanting,  its  nature  and  use,  371,  381, 

382 — growing  interest  in  the  Catliedral 
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system,  372— general  obserrations  on 
Sacred  Psalmody,  373 — Roman  and 
Gailicun  choral  services,  ib.  374— 
Hooker's  defence  of  chanting,  375— 
origin  of,  ib, — foartbid  form  of  it,  376 
— the  responaoriai  form,  377 — forms  at 
Antiuch,  Constantinople,  and  Milan, 
378 — distinction  between  the  Gregorian 
Chant  and  our  own,  385. 
Charity  begins  at  home"  remark  on 
this  aphorism,  f 47,  459  —  private 
charity,  44«,  443. 

Christianity,  primitive,  its  character,  370. 

Church  of  England,  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  Kirk,  IS — its 
property,  how  acquired,  ib, — her  judg- 
ment in  things  spiritual,  15,  16 — acts 
of  oppression  by  the  state,  85 — ^alien- 
ation  of  thie  population  in  towns,  345 
— 347 — her  agency  necessary  in  regu- 
lating almsgiving.  470. 

Church,  Catholic,  her  duty  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  God,  9, 17 — with  reference 
to  the  state,  10, 18, 19 — its  conduct  in 
Its  earliest  ages,  195-^8  representative 
of  Christ,  431—435. 

Church  Establishment,  in  what  its  essence 
consists,  Iff  13 — feelings  of  certain 
modem  politicians,  14— cases  of  col- 
lision with  the  state,  ib,  15. 

Church  DtsdpUne  Bill,  obserrations  on  a 
provision  in  it  for  abolishing  Church 
Courts,  IS,  note — proceedings  of  the 
Buhop  of  Exeter  thereu|)on,  ib, 

CiviL  Courts,  their  authority  not  neces- 
sarily limited  in  Church  matters  to  a 
Church  established  by  law,  10, 11. 

ClereUones,  recommended  in  the  building 
of  new  Churches,  485,  488. 

Clergy,  their  seclusion  from  society  not 
desirable,  136, 137 — difficulties  of  their 
situation  in  town  parishes,  360 — 363 — 
visits  to  the  poor,  361 — and  to  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  ib,  —  younger  evan- 
gelical clergy,  363 — the  modern  and 
older  clergy  contrasted,  S66. 

Cterical  Office,  its  real  nature  generally 
misapprehended  in  the  present  day, 
360. 

Clerical  Meetings,  their  irregular  character, 
and  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable, 
137—139,  150,  153. 

Compulsory  provision  Jor  the  Poor,  ill  effects 
of  it  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor,  451 
— parents  and  children,  452. 

Conscience,  its  nature  and  province,  18, 
19. 

Conversion,  erroneous  notions  respecting 
its  nature,  269. 


D. 


Daily  PuJblie  Prayer,  advantages  attend- 
ing it,  368. 

Decanal  Chapters,  126— alleged  incon- 
veniences of  restoring  them,  126 — 129 
necessity  and  use  of  them,  130— pro- 
bable effiects  of  then,  131 — subjects  to 
which  their  attention  may  be  most 
profitably  directed,  132  —  pnrposes 
which  they  may  advantageoiuly  sab- 
serve,  133— imperfections  and  cvik  of 
the  present  system,  134,  135 — expe- 
diency of  the  territorial  principle  of 
assortment,  140  —  origin,  prevalence, 
and  form  of  Decanal  Chapters  in  Eng- 
land, 141 — their  decline,  ib, — attempts 
to  revive  them,  142 — manner  of  hold- 
ing tbem,  i6.— objects  of  the  confer- 
ences, 143,  144— Capitular  functions, 
144— extracts  from  Mr.  Dansey's  Letter, 
144 — 149  —  Hertfordshire  association. 
150 — necessity  of  regulations,  151^- 
bearing  of  the  Chapter  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  154— religious  in- 
struction, 155— Archbishop  of  Dublin's 
plan  of  Rural  Colleges,  156 — Bishop 
Atterbury,  159. 

Denmark,  nature  and  operation  of  the 
Poor  Law  there,  451,  452. 

Dioeesan  Training  Schools,  177— extended 
activity  of  Dissenters  in  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes,  ifr.— evil  effects 
of  this,  ib,  178 — beneficial  inflaenoe  of 
the  Diocesan  Boards,  178  —  want  of 
Church  schoolmasters,  179— desig;n  of 
the  Diocesan  Boards,  ib.  180 — expen- 
siveness  of  the  propcraed  schools,  ISO 
^-origin  of  the  present  plan,  181— 
schools  already  in  operation,  182 — ex- 
penses of  the  training  scholars*  183-^ 
middle  and  parochial  schoolmasters,  !(• 
184 — matter  of  instruction,  183-^ 
necessity  of  an  acqoaintance  whb  Eng- 
lish literature,  186 — errors  of  the  pre- 
▼ailing  system,  ib,  187 — a  sound  Eng- 
lish education,  187,  188— theological 
course,  188, 189 — great  advantages  of 
it,  189,  190— Poetry,  190— Composi"- 
tion,  191 — learning  by  heart,  i6.— cnJ- 
tivation  of  exactness  and  precision  of 
thought,  ib. — cultivation  of  the  judg- 
ment, history,  192 — government  plan, 
193*  194— domestic  character  of  the 
training  schools,  194. 

Ditsewttrs,    general    negtect  of  religfon 
among  the  poorer  dasses  of  tbem,  541. 

Ditisntiii^  Smfdmattert,  their  qasSfica- 
tions,  179. 
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Diitrkt  Vmtmg,  its  principle,  338. 
Dubtin  (Afchbishop  of),  hu  plan  of  Rani 
Colleges,  156. 


£. 


Eati,  toming  towards  the,  in  prajer,  517. 
Ecetesiattieal  authority,  iu  office,  28<. 
EeeUtioitical  causeSi  miied  nature  of  the 

generality  of  them,  15. 
EdueatUm,  nature  of  a  sound  one,  185, 

187 — education    of   females,  193  — 

secular  education,  194. 
EdueatWHttl  proceedings  of  the  Established 

Church,  181, 18«. 
Eligiui  (St.),  misrepresentation  of   his 

opinions  by  certain  popular  writers, 

402. 
EndoummtU  not  necessary  to  consitute  an 

EsUblished  Church.  11, 12. 
English  Church,  its  condition  at  the  time 

of  the  rise  of  Methodism,  275,  276, 

280 —abandonment  of  authority,  282 

— effect  of  the  preaching  of  Whitfield 

and  Wesley  in  reference  to  her,  294, 

295. 
Evangelical  party,  their  conduct,  280, 

281. 


F. 


Faetori$$,  their  effects  upon  the  character 

of  the  poor.  535—338. 
factory  ehUdren,  their  miserable  condition, 

337. 
Jairs  and  Holidays,  252,  253. 
FaUing,  observations  on,  420, 421. 
FemaU  Educationt  193. 
Fictitiout  taies  of  diUreu,  not  so  comason 

as  they  are  supposed  tu  be,  229. 
France,  system  of  relief  there  for  the 

poor.  463. 
■Francifcanf,   their   tenets  and   conduct, 

396—398. 
Frkadbf  SoeUiy  system,  its  escelleitce, 

457. 
Fwidad  Public  Debts,  mischievous  influ- 
ence upon  sodefy,  254 — selfishuesa  of 

fundholden,  254,  255. 


G. 


Greek  Gramman  for  the  nse  of  schools, 
295 — want  of  uniformity  in  them,  298 
—evils  of  the  system,  299,  300— ne- 
cessity of  having  a  standard  Greek 
Grammar,  301— %ton  Grammar,  302 


— its  defects,  t6. — expediency  of  em- 
ploying Ijatin  as  a  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  grammatical  rules.  30<^-« 
principle  of  classification  in  tlie  Eton 
Grammar,  306,  307 — declensions  of 
nouns.  308 — other  defects,  309 — cases 
of  false  examples,  310— cases  of  inac- 
curate definition.  312 — formation  of 
tenses,  31 4 — misstatements.  318 — grave 
accent.  31 9 — mistakes  in  the  Latin  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  words.  320 — 
difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the 
Eton  Grammar,  321,  322 — character- 
istics of  a  good  one,  322— defects  of 
the  Westminster  Grammar,  323  — 
Valpy's,  324 — Thiersch's,  i6. — his  prin- 
ciple of  classification,  ib, — abridgment 
of  Matthise's,  325  —  327  —  Charter 
House  Grammar,  327  —  mischievous 
results  to  which  the  simplified  method 
of  classification  leads.  t6.— Connor's 
Grammar.  328 — Tate 'sedition  of  Moor's 
Grammar,  ib,  —  Wordsworth's  Gram- 
mar, 1*6. — its  great  merits,  329— devi- 
ations from  the  general  classification  of 
the  Eton  Grammar.  330—333. 
Gregory  the  Greats  brief  account  of  him, 
379— remodels  the  Antiphonary  of  the 
Roman  Church,  380 — distinction  be- 
tween the  Gregorian  Chant  and  our 
own,  385 — progress  of  the  former  in 
England,  389. 


H. 


'«  Head  of  the  Chweh,"  this  title  not  given 
by  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
to  the  Sovereign,  83. 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  memoirs  of, 
264 — her  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  ib. — her  parentage.  265 — dis- 
play of  ancestral  dignity  in  the  volume, 
ifr.— her  character,  267 — observations 
on  her  biographer's  statement  of  her 
earlier  religious  views,  '268,  269 — an- 
ecdote, 271 — letter  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborouch.  t6.  —  and  from  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham.  272 — Lord 
Bolingbroke.  273,  274— anecdote  of 
him,  274 — interview  of  the  Countess 
with  Bishop  Benson,  276 — case  of  the 
living  of  Aldwinkle,  285,  286— Arch- 
bishop Potter,  279 — BishopWarburton, 
280— Venn,  283— strange  letter  from 
Mr.  Berridge.  291 — reflections  on  the 
effect  of  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  with  reference  to  the  Church, 
294,  295. 
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Idolatry,  not  a  mark  of  Antichrist,  430. 
Imposture,  practical  reflections  on  it,  with 

reference  to  the  poorer  classes,  228. 
Ireland,  state  of  (he  poor  there,  466—^69. 


J. 


Jews,  provision  for  the  poor,  443,  note 

— singular  wisdom  of  the  principle  of 

settlement  in  Canaan,  459. 
Joint  Stock  Comjianies,  prevalence    and 

mischi«voDs  tendency  of  the  system  of, 

255. 


K. 


Kirk,  the,  of  Scotland,  ignorance  that 
prevails  respecting  it,  3  —  the  Veto 
Act,  4,  5  —  the  Auchterarder  Case, 
5,  6 — motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  there- 
upon, 6— difference  between  the  two 
parties  (Drs.  Cook  and  Chalmers)  in 
the  General  Assembly,? — resolution  of 
the  Kirk,  ib, — remarkable  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  English  Church 
and  the  Xirk,  12 — the  latter  obtained 
all  its  property  by  statute,  t6. — diffe- 
rent modes  of  proceeding  in  the  two 
Churches  with  reference  to  matters 
affecting  civil  interests,  16  —  dispute 
respecting  the  duty  of  the  Church,  17 
—views  of  Dr.  Cook,  17,  18 — Mr. 
Gray's  pamphlet,  23 — character  of  the 
disputants,  24 — alleged  case  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  25 
— design  and  nature  of  the  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  25,  26 — declara- 
tion of  independence,  26,  27 — pro- 
ceeding of  Mr.  Young,  27 — Lethenby 
case,  27 — 33 — framework  of  the  Kirk 
devised  by  the  founders,  28,  note — 
case  of  Mamock,  34 — observations  on 
the  proceedings,  35  —  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  35, 36 — inconsistent  con- 
duct of  the  suspended  ministers,  38 — 
singular  letter  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  i6.^nconsistency  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  party,  40,  41 — Dr. 
Bryce's  views  of  ordination,  42 — meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery  of  Tain,  43 — 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie, 6 — "  pre-eminence"  sought  and 
obtained  in  the  Kirk,  47 — lay  elders, 
49 — "non-intrusion"  defined,  51 — 
practical  working  of  the  principle,  53, 
54.^viewB  of  Mr.  Tait,  55— sarrender 


of  spiritual  aothority  under  the  Veto 
Act,  55 — 57 — the  principle  of  non-in- 
trusion not  admitted  by  the  primitive 
Church,  59~-  practical  effect  of  the  veto, 
59,  60 — causes  assigned  for  its  adop- 
tion, 63 — main  support  of  the  Kirk  at 
its  origin,  ib. — opinion  of  David  Home, 
64^ the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Kirk  contrasted,  65 — secession  more 
easy  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  ifr. 
—reason  of  the  present  movement  of 
the  Kirk,  66 -^necessity  for  legislation, 
68 — history  of  patronage,  70 — ^form 
and  authority  of  "  a  call,"  72—75— 
case  of  the  union,  79 — inconsistent  con- 
duct of  the  present  Government,  80 — 
mistakes  of  the  Kirk  respecting  the 
Church,  85 — the  Kirk  chargeable  witli 
the  guilt  of  rebellion  on  various  occa- 
sions, 86 — bill  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  89 — 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  reference  to  it,  t&. — defect  of  the 
bill,  91 — remedy  proposed,  92. 


L. 


Laneatkire,  deplorable  spiritnal  destitii' 
tiou  there,  479 — injudicious  mode  c^ 
remedying  it,  480. 

Law  of  God  and  law  of  man,  plain  duty 
of  a  Christian  where  there  is  a  colli- 
sion between  the  two,  8,  9, 14. 

Learnings  short  cat  to,  condemned,  303. 

Locke,  unsoundness  of  his  views  on  the 
origin  and  authority  of  civil  goveni- 
ment,  10. 

London  and  Paris, hospital  accommodation 
in  the  two  cities  contrasted,  233 — con- 
tribution to  charities  in  London,  934, 
235. 

London  and  town  missions,  348. 


M. 


Machinery,  in  manufactures,  its  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
241. 

Madan  (Mr.),  case  of  the  living  of  Aid- 
winkle,  284— -288 — his  conversion  by 
Whitfield,  288  —  his  preaching,  «6. — 
"Thelypbthora,"«89. 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
prohibited,  528 — inexpediency  of  re- 
pealing the  law,  529. 

Martyrt,  their  principle  and  conduct,  9» 

Mendicity  Society,  proceedings  of,  236. 

Methodism,  a  heresy,  S63»-preacfaing  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  97f — Plkicc  of 
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Wales,  t73— conduct  of  ihe  establish- 
ment, S75,  880 — abeiidooaient  of  au- 
thority, 28«. 

Middle  CUu$et,  extent  to  which  their  eda- 
cation  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Dis- 
senters, 177 — evil  effects  of  this,  ib. 

Milan,  the  chant  of,  378,  379. 

Moncrief  (Lord) ,  mover  of  the  Veto  Act, 
2f,  49. 

Moral  Philowphy,  its  condition  within  the 
Jast  eighty  years,  93 — unpractical  cha- 
racter of  the  systems  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
fessors, ib,  —  fourfold  theory,  98  — 
school  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ib. — 
Bentham's  theory,  ib. 


N. 


Natcotict,  their  power  of  relieving  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  21 V. 

National  Sehoott  und  scholars,  34d. 

New  Churcket,  architectural  designs  for, 
471 — character  of  Mr.  Pocock's  volume, 
t6.  —  extracts,  47t  —  vicious  modem 
taste  in  Church  building,  475— expe- 
diency of  returning  to  the  ancient  plan, 
476 — ^modern  structures  too  like  con- 
venticles, 478 — style  of  modern  meet- 
ing-houses, ib, — Gothic  work,  479 — 
spirit  of  former  times  with  reference  to 
Church  building,  480— clerestories,  488 
— steeples,  485^508 — suggestion  with 
reference  to  new  Churches  of  large  di- 
mensions, 500— cathedral  of  Calcutta, 
t6.~Shenton  new  Church,  501 — cruci- 
form Churches,  503 — Church  at  Stock 
Cross,  504— chief  west  door  in  catlie- 
drals,  507— doorways  in  ancient  hea- 
then temples,  t6. — placing  of  the  pulpit, 
51 0, 511 — new  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
Derby,  513— 5«0. 

Newton  (Bishop),  examination  of  his  qua- 
lification for  an  expositor  of  prophecy, 
406^409 — extrsctsfrom  bis  autobio- 
graphy, 408,  409. 

Nutrition,  inadequate,  physical  and  moral 
effecuofit,209,  SIO. 


O. 


Obedience  to  human  laws,  religious  obli- 
gation of,  448. 


P. 


PcHtaawntory  granta  forChurcb  building, 
inadequacy  and  inutility  of  them,  482. 


Parochial  ViiUing,  principle  of,  338. 

Partonage  House,  the  modern  and  older, 
contrasted,  365,  366. 

Pauperism  and  Almsgiving,  decline  of  the 
national  charact(*r  indicated  by  the  tone 
and  popularity  of  modem  publications 
respecting  the  poorer  classes  195 — 
alarming  nature  of  this  symptom,  ib,~- 
necessity  of  amending  this  line  of  con- 
duct, 196 — charge  brought  against  the 
lower  classes,  t6.— their  groundlessness, 
198 --spirit  of  these  false  accusations 
of  the  poor,  199 — proceedings  against 
the  poor  in  Franre  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, i6.— diffirulty  of  arriving  at  a  true 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  piverty  in 
the  kingdom,  201 — the  condition  of 
the  poor  little  studied,  202 — impolicy 
and  wickedness  of  overlooking  it,  203 
— poverty  greatest  in  rich  and  crowded 
cities  and  towns,  205^ca9es  of  star- 
vation in  London,  206 — instances  of 
extreme  poverty,  207 — mode  in  which 
deficiency  of  food  occasions  death 
among  the  poor,  208,  209 — and  men- 
tal and  moral  imbecility,  210 — ordi- 
nary diseases  arising  from  insufficient 
nutrition,  211 — effects  of  hunger  often 
confounded  with  those  of  intoxication, 
212,  213 — frequency  of  harsh  infer- 
ences from  this,  ib. — use  of  spirits  and 
narcotics  by  the  poor,  ib. — distress  in 
the  low  and  middle  classes,  215,  216 — 
causes  of  poverty,  217,  218 — difficul- 
tiea  with  which  the  poor  have  to  strug- 
gle, 218— hard  to  make  savings,  218, 
219 — their  household  economy,  219 — 
occasional  extravagance  in  food,  ib, — 
high  moral  and  religions  feeling  in  the 
lower  orders,  221,  222 — examples  of 
this,  222— 224— their  charity,  222, 223 
— contribptions  to  religious  funds,  223 
-—anecdotes,  224— -227  —  unchristian 
suspicions  of  fraud  and  imposture,  227, 
228 — begging-letter  writers,  228 — mo- 
dem maxims  of  phi  Ian  til  ropy,  230,231, 
240 — provision  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land, 231 — utter  inadequacy  of  it,  232, 
233 — hospital  accommodation  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  233 — contributions,  in 
London,  to  charities,  235 — the  Men- 
dicity Society  and  Refuge  for  the  House- 
less, 236— parish  relief,  236,  237— the 
duty  of  the  state,  238 — and  of  indi- 
viduals, 239,  240  —  worldly  maxims 
opposed  to  revealed  truth,  240,  241, 
243,  244  —  imminent  danger  of  our 
present  system,  241— charity  to  the 
poor  upon  Christian  principles,  242 — 
testimony  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
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early  Fathers,  f44,  245— obaerrations 
of  Jolin  HaJes  and  Sir  Thomu  Brown, 
246 — laws  and  practice  of  the  Jews, 
246— •248— "  Charity  begins  at  home," 
247 — charitj  in  France,  249—251— 
true  principles  of  benevolence  to  the 
poor,  251— 25S— Squire  Lewi»,  256. 

Penteution  of  Protestants  in  Germany, 
160 — expulsion  of  Protestants  from  the 
Tjrrol,  and  from  Prussia,  ift.-- the  cases 
contrasted,  ib,  —  brief  account  of  the 
Zillerdalers,  t6.  I6t. 

Poor  Law  System,  character  and  spirit  of 
it,  203 — designed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  rich,  t6. — can  nerer  be  a  substi- 
tute fur  private  charity,  447 — charac- 
teristics of  it,  448 — difficulty  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  it,  453. 

Petthummu  Fame,  the  desire  of,  its  ope- 
ration, 114. 

Poverty,  causes  of  it,  217,  218. 

Praysr,  public,  proper  mode  of  reading, 
383. 

PrivaU  Alms  and  Poor-law  ReUef,  441— 
private  charity  ought  to  supersede  the 
public  provision  ot  the  poor,  ib, — in- 
consistency of  the  Poor  Law  Coromis- 
sioners,  ib. — ^four  different  modes  of 
administering  relief,  442— compulsory 
and  voluntary  charity,  ib,  450— amount 
of  charitable  contributions  in  Eof^land, 
444— in  France,  Rome,  Naples,  Cadiz, 
i6.— inadequate  legal  provision  for  the 
poor  in  England,  445 — principle  of 
poor  law  relief,  ib,'-'Worhhauie  test,  445 
advantages  of  managing  the  poor  in 
small  districts,  457 — 460 — poor  relief 
in  Prussia,  459. 

Pr0|iWiei  relating  to  Antichrist,  391 — 
difficulty  of  interpreting  them,  399. 

Prostitution,  in  London,  its  extent  greatly 
overstated,  200. 

Provident  Society,  remarks  on  its  system, 
458. 

Pnisfta,  poor  relief  there,  459. 

Ptalms  and  Hymns,  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures, 389. 

PsalmSt  metrical  versions  of,  390. 

Public  School  EdueaHon,  its  nature,  185 
—neglect  of  English  literature,  186 — 
misukes  of  the  prevailing  system,  »6. 
187. 


R. 


Hefugefor  the  HmueUu,  proceedings  of 

the  society,  236. 
Religums  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor, 

334 — moral  influence  of  the  employ- 


ment of  machinery,  334—337 — melan- 
choly state  of  religious  destitution,  338, 
339,  349 — character  and  liabits  of  the 
population  in  towns,  339 — laxity  of  re- 
ligious principles,  34i< — increasing  neg- 
lect of  the  Scriptures,  342 — ij^neral 
alienation  from  the  Church,  346  — 
situation  of  a  clergyman  in  a  large 
manu&ciuring  parish,  358,  359. 

Reiigums  Societies,  raulUtodet  of  tbem  in 
the  present  day,  157,  158« 

iZeipiei  and  Veneration,  the  principle  of, 
265,  282. 

Rich  and  Poor,  their  relationship  in  the 
present  day,  241,  242,  252,  253. 

Remaine  (Mr.),  silenced  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  277. 

Rome,  Church  of,  its  present  spirit,  392, 
437, 519— consequences  attending  the 
charge  of  Antichristianisro  againat  it, 
414—418 — political  party  in  tite  pre- 
sent day,  437, 438-~two  traits  of  Anti- 
christ attaching  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
439. 

Rural  Chapters  (see  Dflcanal  Chajfteni). 

Rural  Clergy,  their  peculiar  circumstances 
and  uses,  134. 

Rural  Colleges,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's 
plan  for,  156. 


S. 


SaUs  (Francis  de  St.),  bu  character,  412. 

Schiem,  nature  and  guilt  of,  10. 

Schools,  goveimment  inspection  of,  132, 
133. 

Scotland,  ignorance  and  indifference  which 
have  prevailed  at  times  in  England  wiih 
reference  to  that  country,  2 — impolicy 
of  this  neglect,  a6. — persecution  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy,  t6. — paucity 
and  poverty  of  congregations  of  the 
Church,  3 — case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Walker 
of  Huntley,  ib.  note. 

Sectaritt,  their  increasing  diversities,  342 
—  tlieir  self  seeking,  343 — modem 
meeting  houses,  t6.  344* 

Secular  Education,  194. 

Society,  state  of,  in  former  and  present 
times,  252,  253. 

Slade  (Mr.),  instance  of  Christian  spirit 
evinced  by  him,  482,  483. 

Steam  Engine,  its  influence  upon  the 
morals  and  commerce  of  the  nation, 
331,  335 — ^and  upon  the  comforts  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  poor,  335 — 
effect  upon  the  employer,  ib — effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  poor,  336, 
337. 
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T. 


Todd^i  DiKonnes  od  the  Prophecies  re- 
lating to  Aniicbrist,  391— detign  and 
character  of  the  work,  ih, — bearing  of 
the  charge  of  Antichristianity  against 
the  Cborch  of  Rome  on  the  Uborch  of 
England,  99S,  414 — 418— iropoiicj  of 
advancing  tlie  accusation,  %h» — present 
spirit  of  that  Church,  tfr.— Scriptural 
character  of  Antichrist,  393,  394— 
difficultj  of  interpreting  the  prophecies, 
399— misinterpretations  and  misstate- 
ments of  recent  expositora,  400  — 
'*  Forerunner  of  Antichrist,"  401  — 
remarks  on  1  Tim.  iv.  1—3,  419, 4t0. 


U. 


UdUtarian  Moral  Phihmpky,  93  — its 
object,  95 — professors'  account  of  their 
own  proceedings,  96  —  their  leading 
maxim,  97 — definition  of  "  a  motive," 
99, 113, 115 — arguments  employed  by 
them,  103—107 — Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,  106— benevolence  defined, 
110— conscience,  113 — unsoundness  of 


the  theory,  116— -facility  of  exposing 
it,  117- — impossibilitj  of  the  system, 
119 — rapidly  fidling  into  contempt,  195. 


V. 


Fsnsration  tmd  Rstptet,  the  principle  of, 

^65,  S8S. 
Venice,  system  of  relief  for  the  poor,  465. 
Veto  (see  Kirk). 
Voluniary  Svitem   of  Aluuigimng,   good 

effects  of  It,  46t. 


W. 

TFaUsntss,  their  tenets  and  conduct,  395, 

419. 
Water,  its  power  of  sustaining  life  for  a 

time,  214,  215. 
Warburton  (Bishop),  his  oppositbn  to 

Methodism,  f  80. 
Whitfield  (Mr.),  his  extravagant  respect 

lor  persons  of  rank  and  title,  266 — 

effect  of  his  preaching  with  reference 

to  the  Church,  294, 295. 
WorkhouM^tett,  observations  on  it,  455, 

456. 


LON  don: 

0«  ROWORTH  AND  SONS,   BBLL  YARD, 
TBMPLS  BAR. 
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